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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The first edition of this book was very favourably received 
by students of Muslim history all over India. Its use- 
fulness is shown by the fact that a second edition has 
become necessary in such a short space of time. I regret 
that owing to other engagements of a pressing nature I 
have not been able to add a chapter on the later Mughals as 
I had promised in the first edition. But the index has 
been provided, and care has been taken to remove the 
errors and discrepancies suggested by scholars of history. 
I am fully aware of the imperfections that still exist, 
but 1 Lope kindly critics will continue to favour me 
with their valuable suggestions from time to time. In 
their appreciation lies my reward and in their well- 
informed criticism my chance of further improvement 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AULAHABAD 
Dated August 24^ 1931 


ISHWARI PRASAD 




PREFACE 

■' l 'HE purpose of the present book is to provide a. 

^ general history of Muhammadan rule in India up 
to the death of Aurangzeb for the use of teachers- 
in secondary schools and students in Indian Colleges. 
The want of a book of this kind has long been felt The 
older histories of the middle ages by European writers 
have now become inadequate and out of date owing to 
the rapid progress of knowledge in recent times. Ifost 
of the errors based on imperfect acquaintance with the 
original sources are repeated in all text-books, and the 
student of history, who aims at precise knowledge,, 
demands more than what is contained in Elphinstone, 
Lane-Poole, and Vincent Smith. Excellent as they are 
in their own way, they are found sketchy in these days. 
The author has kept the requirements of the modern 
student always in view, and he hopes he has done his best 
to meet them. 

The earlier portion of the book is largely an abridge- 
ment of the author’s History of Mediaeval India with 
which students of history are already familiar. The 
sketch of Mqghal history, which is new, is fairly full, and 
will be found useful by those wl^o will consult it, whether 
for the purpose of passing an examination or acquiring 
a knowledge qf Indian history under the Mughals. The 
best authorities on the subject, original as well as. 
secondary, have been utilised, and no topic of importance 
has been omittedi Attempt has been made to awaken 
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"the critical faculty of students by discussing^ controver- 
sial matters and by presenting the views of diflferent 
writers in regard to them. 

The advanced student for whom the book is not 
-intended may find it inadequate for his purpose. He will 
be sadly disappointed, if he makes it a substitute for 
■original sources into which he must dive deep himself, if he 
aims at specialised knowledge. The professed object of thi^ 
volume is to present to the reading public a concise and 
readable narrative of the achievements of our Muslim 
•conquerors, both Mughal and pre-Mughal, up to the death 
of Aurangzeb. The author hopes to add a chapter on 
later Mughals in a subsequent edition. 

An important feature of the book is that the 
narrative is not confined merely to political history. 
'An attempt has been made to describe the social and 
€Conomic condition of the people at difierent periods. 
The life of a people must be viewed as a whole and to 
enable the reader to understand it fully, enough has been 
^aid about the growth of religion and literature. The 
■interaction of political and cultural currents has been 
•explained with a view 'to liberalise the student’s concep- 
tion of history and to enable him to develop a sense of 
right perspective. 

Proper names have been generally spelt according 
to the method approved by the Royal Asiatic Society 
and diacritical marks have been placed over unfamiliar 
Haines and terms. 

My acknowledgments are due to my friend and pupr 
Mr. Knnwar Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., who has helped me i 
various ways in preparing -this book. Most oftheprooi 
nheets have been read by him, and ^ the selection 



illustrations and maps, his ativice has been of considerable 
help to me. Still there must be many imperfections 
which have escaped the author's notice. He will 
gratefully receive all corrections and suggestions for 
further improvement 


Allahabad, 
July 26, mo. 


ISHWARI PRASAD. 




CHAPTER I 


PRE-MUHAMMADAN INDIA 

After Harm’s death in 647 A.D . India broke up into a 
ntutnber of independent states, always lighting gainst one 
another. Most of these were founded by 
Rajput chiefs who were distinguished for 
pBr^r m- jjjgjp and devotion to the military art. 

Among these warring states Kanauj rose to 
the position of a premier state, but even her pre-eminence 
was not universally acknowledged in the country. 

Kashmir was not included in Harsa's empire, though 
the local ruler was compelled by him to yield a valuable 
relic of Buddha. It became a powerful state 

Kashmir. LalitSditya Muktaplda (725-62 A.D.) 

of the KSrkota dynasty. He was a capable ruler 
who extended his dominion beyond Kashmir and the 
neighbouring countries, and once led an expedition against 
'■.he ruler of Kanauj. Towards the beginning of the ninth 
century the KSrkojiS dynasty declined in importance, and 
was succeeded by the Utpala djrnasty. 

This dynasty produced two remarkable rulers, Avantivar- 
man and ^ankaravarman. After the latter’s death in 902, a 
aeries of worthless rulers followed, under whom the country 
offered much from misrule and anarchy and finally passed 
ntothe hands of a local Muhammadan dynasty in 13S9. 
'n 1640 Babar’s well-known cousin Mirza Haidar Daghlit, 
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the historian, conquered the valley and established his 
sway. After his death in 1551 disorder ensued and puppet 
kings were set up by rival factions. This state of affairs 
was finally ended by Akbar when the kingdom was annex- 
ed to the Mughal empire in 1586. 

Kanaui rose early into prominence after the death of' 
Hansa. Yasovarman was a powerful ruler, but his successors 

Kanauj Were unable to resist the aggressions of neigh- 
bouring states. It was the Gurjara chief 

/Mihic Bhoj^ . (840—90 A.D.) who retrieved the 

fortunes of Kanauj and built up an empire including 
the Sutlej districts of the Punjab, the greater part 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the 
Gwalior territory. His successor. Mnhpntlrapglg kept his 
father’s dominions intact, but the next ruler Mabipala 
succumbed to the power of the Rastrakuta Indra in 916 
and although he recovered his dominions owing to the 
negligence of the latter, he suffered another defeat at the 
hands of the Chandela ruler of Jaijakbhukti. The process 
of decadence continued and the kingdom of Kanauj lo^ 
one province after another. The repeated invasions of th 

Muhammadans further weakened it and in 1018 A.D. whe^ 

» 

Mahmud of Ghazni appeared before the gates of Kanauj th 
PratihSr ruler, Raivanala. offered no resistance and made a- 
abject submission. This cowardly act gave offence to h; 
fellow-princes and the Chandela Raia Ganda nrgmniac 
a tn Rsjyapqln Ganda’s son Vidyadhat 

marched against him at the head of a large array, inflicted 
crushing defeat upon him and murdered him. Rajyapala’ 
successors vainly struggled to retain their power until the. 
were finally subdued about 1090 A.D. by a Raja of th^ 
OaharwSr clan. 
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Another important Rajput clan was that of the Chohan s 
figtYihVinr — in Hajpntang Ajmer was included in the 
principality of Sambhar. The earliest ruler 
of whom we have an authentic record was 
Vigraharaja IV better known as Bfsal^ - 
4fimXlhehan, distinguished alike for his valour and learn- 
ing. He fought against the Muhammadans, wrested Delhi 
from the PratihSrs and established a kingdom, extending 
from the base of the Himalayas to the Vindhyas in the 
Deccan. At his court were produced the two famous 
dramas, th e Lalitnviaraha rn.jn.-n7.nf.n.kn and the Harakeli. 

i0taka, which are still preserve d in the mn.setim _ a t 

A jmer . He also founded a college at Ajmer w hich was 
destroyed hy the soldiers of Muhammad Ghori. The 
most remarkable of the line was Prithvirajg whose deeds 
of valour are still sung by bards all over Northern 
India. In 1182 he invaded the Chandela territory and 
defeated Raja Parmal of Mahoba. He also o rgani.spd a cnn- 
federacv of Rajput nrince.s w hich defe ated the Muslim Jiost 
in(lpr Muhammad Ghnri in 1191 . But the latter reappeared 
lext year and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Rajputs. 
Prithviraia was captured and killed . The Hindu power 
suffered an irreparable blow, and yet Raja Jayachandra of 
Kanauj stood apart and refused to combine with the Chohans 
with whom he had a family feud. Next, Muhammad Ghori 
■urned against Jayachandra himself and defeated him. 
several members of the Gaharwar clan left Kanauj and 
.nigrated to Rajputana, while the able generals of 
Muhammad Ghori completed the work of conquest by reduc- 
ing Gwalior, Anhilwa^and Kalanjar. Soon after Qutbuddin, 
the gallant slave of Muhammad, was enthroned at Delhi as 
the overlord of the princes of Northern India. 
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Two other Rajput dynasties of importance in Northern 
India were the Chandelas nf .Taijftkhhnkti (modem Bundel- 
khand) and the Kalachuris of Ched i (modern 
deias^“ Central Provinces). The country was called 

.Taiiakbhuk ti, i.e., the territory or bhukti of 
Jaij a. one of the earliest kings of the Chandela dynasty. 

The Chandelas do not emerge into history until the 
ninth century when Nannuk Chandela established a small 
kingdom for himself. At first feudatories of the Gurjar- 
Pratihar kings of Kanauj, they became independent during 
the first half of the tenth century. Harsa Chandela raised 
the status of the family by helping the ruler of Kanauj 
against Indra, the Rastrakuta king of the Deccan, and by 
marrying a Chohan princess. His son Yasovarman was a 
great conqueror. He captured the fortress of Kalanjar and 
forced the ruler of Kanauj to surrender a valuable image of 
Visnu. He was succeeded by his son Dhanga. 

Dhanga extended the boundaries of his father’s domi- 
nions and-joined the Rajput confederacy which was formed 
by Jayapala to repel the invasion of Subuktagin, king of 
Ghazni. After his death, his son and successor Ganda carried 
on the. warlike policy of his father. In 1018 when Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni advanced against Kanauj, its ruler 
Rajyapala made an qbject submission. Enraged by this 
unworthy conduct of their suzerain, the chiefs of Northern 
India combined against RSjyapala under the leadership of 
Ganda’s son Vidvadhar a. Raj y apala could offer no resistance 
and was slain by Arjuna, the Kachchapaghata chief of 
Gwalior. When Sultan Mahmud heard of this inhuman 
murder, he set out from Ghazni in 1019 to punish the wrong- 
doers, but in tho niyht without cncountering 

MahmQd on the field of battle. A few years later Mahmfid 
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^gain marched against him and compelled him to sign a 
treaty by which Ganda ceded the fort of Kalanjar and 
acknowledged his suzerainty. 

After the death of Ganda the history of the Chandelas 
is a record of wars with the neighbouring states. The Kal^ - 

Churis of GVipdi dAfpntAfl tViP . rhandplg Ifinp Kirt.ivarma- 

deva and deprived him of his kingdom, but the latter soon 
recovered his position through the assistance of his Brahman 
minister Gopala. The Chandela power once again rose 
to its highest point under Madanavarman who was a 
contemporary of Kumarapala of Gujarat and Govinda- 
chandra of Kanauj. Madana’s eldest son died during 
his lifetime and he was succeeded by his grandson 
Parmardin. 

With Parmardin 's accession to power the Chandelas 
plunged into bitter and prolonged wars with the Chohans 
of Delhi. In 1182 he was completely defeated by 
Prithviraja who followed him into the heart of his kingdom 
as far as Madanapur. He offered no help to Prithviraja 
and Jayachandra when Muhammad of Ghor directed his 
arms against them. His own turn came in 1202 when 
Muhammad’s general Qutbuddin attacked Kalanjar and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon him. Parmardin hero- 
ically struggled to save his power but he fell in the fight. 
Henceforward the Chandelas ceased to have any political 
importance and a similar process of decadence overtook 
the Kalachuris of Chedi. 

The Parmar kingdom of Malwa was founded by Krisna 
Raja aJiaa U pend ra in the ninth century A.D. The kings 
of Malwa were originally feudatories of 
of Malwa. the Gui^ar-Pratihars of Kanauj but towards 
the close of the tenth century Sly ah II 
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established his independence. The kingdom of Malwa in- 
cluded a large part of the ancient kingdom of Avanti 
/up to the Narbada in the south. ^Ceaseless wars were, 
I waged between the Parmars of Malwa, the Chandelas of 
Mahoba, the Kalachuris of Chedi, the Solankis of Gujarat 
and the Chalukyas of the Deccan./ Munja who came to 
the throne in 974 A.D. inflictea several defeats upon 
the Chalukyas of the Deccan, but was himself fatally 
wounded by them during the years 993—97 A.D. He 
extended his patronage to men of letters, and authors 
like Padmagupta, Dhananjaya and Halayudha lived at 
his court. 

e most illustrious ruler of the dynasty was Munja's 
‘hephew Bhoia (1010 — 60 A.D. ) who is known in history 
as a great warrior and patron of learning. He was himself 
a scholar and a poet, and established a Sanskrit college 
at DharS called the Saraswati Kanthubharan, the ruins 
of which exist to this day. In this college, he had several 
works on poetry, grammar, astronomy and other branches 
of learning incised on slabs of stone. The college was 
afterwards turned into a mosque by the Muhammadans 
Bhoja also constructed a lake to the south of Bhopal which 
extended over an area of 250 miles, the waters of which 
were afterwards drained by the Muslim rulers. 

Towards the close of his life the enemies of Bhoja be- 
came very strong. He was defeated and slain in battle 
by Kama of Dahala and Bhima of Gujarat. The Parmar 
power steadily declined after Bhoja’s death, and the last 
king of the dynasty was compelled to embrace Islam 
by the generals of Alauddin Khilji, who effected 
the complete conquest of the entire province in 
1310 A.D. 
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After the fall of the kings of Vallabhi the Chapotakas 
or Chava^as ruled Gujarat for a long time, but towards the 
close of the ninth century it became a part 
of of the empire of the Gurjar-Pratihars of 

Kanauj. The Chalukya princes at first became 
the vassals of the empire, but in 943 A.D. a Chalukya prince 
Mulraja (960—95 A.D.) founded an independent dynasty 
fgllofl thp r.^alnWyg dvnast.vnf Anahilapatat-a- The history of 
this dynasty is fully revealed in the works of rnntetnpnrary 
.Tain scholar s. Miilraia ponnnarPiT tha Parmg rs of AbUj and 
fought against Vigraharaja(Blsaladeva II) who defeated him 
and devastated his kingdom. Better success attended his 
arms, when he marched against the combined forces of the 
chiefs of Sindh, Cutch and Vanthali in Kathiawad. Great 
valour was shown in this battle by the prince of Abu who 
fought on the side of Mulraja. Mnlraia built tha pragj- 
temple of TTndramahalnva which was dedicated to ^iva at 
Siddhapur, but he did not live to finish it. The installation' 
of the deity in the temple was celebrated with great sple n- 
doiuv and Brahmans from Thanesar, Kanauj, and other parts 
of North India were invited to assist in the solemn ceremony. 
Mulraja died in 995 and was succeeded by his son Chamunda- 
raja whn cilem-inhaftlpSindlinr^j a. theParmarkinerofMalw a. 
which led to bitter animosities between the two kingdoms. 

Chamundaraja was succeeded by his son Vallabharaja, 
but he died after a short reign of six months. His son 
Durlabhar§ja, who was married to a Chohan princess of 
Nadol, reigned for 12 years (1009—21 A.D.), and after his 
death was succeeded by his nephew Bhima I who is well'- 
known in the annals of Gujarat 

Bhima continued the bitter feud against the king of 
Malwa and invaded his territory. He humbled the Paraiar 
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-Abu were defeated, and Mallikarjuna, the chief of Konkan, 
had to acknowledge the supremacy of Kumarapala. Thus the 
original kingdom of Gujarat was considerably enlarged, and 
certain portions of Malwaand Rajputana were included in it. 

Kumarapal a was a patron of learning. Many scholars 
lived on his bounty, but those specially worthy of mention 
are the two Gujarati scholars Ramachandra and Uda ya- 
chandra. His minister Hemachandra was a great scholar 


oTPrakriL and Sanskrit, and composed a number of works 
on history and rplipfinn whif»h were dedicated to the king. 
Kumarapala embraced the Jain faith through the influence 
of Hemachandra, and forbade any kind of kimsa (injury to 
living beings) throughout his wide dominions 

Kumarapala died after a reign of nearly thirty-one years 
in 1173, and was succeeded by his nephew Aiavapala . With 
Ajayapala’s accession to the throne began the decline of the 
kingdom which was further accelerated during the reigns 
of his weak successors Mulraja II and Bhlma II. The last 
Chalukya king was Tribhuvanapala, a mere figurehead, from 
whom power was snatched by the Baghela branch of the 
Solankis sometime about 1243 A.D. This dynasty produced a 
number of kings who were constantly ti'oubled by the new 
invaders of India- -the Muhammadans. The last king was 
JK.arn& who was overpowered by Ulugh Khan and Nusra t 
Khan, the two famous generals of Alauddin Khiiji. in 1296, 
and whose power was finally destroyed by Kafur in 
1310 A.D. With Kama’s defeat and death the line of the 
independent Solankis of Gujarat came to an end. 

Besides Rajput kingdoms described before there were 
many others in Rajputana on the eve of Muhammadan 
. . conquest. The chief of them were Mew aa 

RajputGina, 

J e s almir , Bundi , — Jalw — and Nadol. The 
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principality of Jodhpur was founded after Muhammad 
Ghori’s conquest of Hindustan, and Amber (modem 
Jeypore) and Bikanir did not rise into prominence until the 
advent of Mughals in the sixteenth century. The Rajputs 
of Mewar, Jesalmir, Ranthambhor and Jalor struggled hard 
with the early Turks and bravely opposed them on the field 
of battle. An account of these struggles will be given in 
subsequent pages. 

Bengal as far as Assam was included in the empire of 
Harsa, but like other provinces it suffered after his 
death from anarchy and misrule In the 
Sena kiigs°o'f eighth century, the people, tired of disorder, 
Bihar and elected Gopala as their king Gopala was a 
Bengal. Buddhist and he reigned for nearly 45 years 

over Magadha and South Bihar. His successor Dharmanal a 
defeated the ruler of Kanauj, and his suzerainty was 
acknowledged by the kings of Afghanistan, Punjab, certain 
portions of Rajputana and the Kangra Valley. He buil t 

najgn thp mao-niqpp nt monastery of — Vikramasila. aibich 

It ^Ontainefl 107 temnles a nd fi mllpgpg for efiiipatinn in 
T^iiddhigrri Devapala, the next ruler, is described as the 
most powerful ruler of the dynasty. He conquered Assam 
and Kalinga and waged ceaseless wars for the propagation 
of his faith. He received an emhas.sy fmm the king nf 
Java t o obtain permission for building a temple of Buddha at 
Nalanda . Devapala received the mission well, and granted 
five villages in the districts of Patna and Gaya for the 
maintenance of the temple, built by the Javanese king. 

After a reign of forty years the Palas were tempo- 
rarily overpowered by the hill tribe of the Kambojas. But 
the Kamboja rule was short-lived. MahipSla recovered 
the lost power of his house and sent a mission for the 
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revival of Buddhism in Tibet. He was a staunch follower of 
Buddhism ; he built several buildings at Nalanda, Bodhgaya 
and Vikramaslla and repaired many Buddhist shrines. 
In 1084 Ramapala ascended the throne of his forefathers, 
and conquered Mithila, and reduced the kings of Assam 
and Orissa to the position of tributaries His son Kumara- 
pSla turned out a weak ruler, and he found it impossible 
to keep the power of his dynasty intact. Samanta Sena, 
who probably came from the Deccan, seized a large part 
of the kingdom of Palas, and laid the foundations of the 
new dynasty of Senas in Bengal towards the close of 
the eleventh century A.D. Samanta Sena’s grandson. 
Vijaya Sena, conquered Western Bengal, and firmly establish- 
ed the power of his house. His successor Rallala Rpna 
came to the throne in 1 155, and besides maintaining the 
dominion of his father intact, promoted learning, and 
introduced the practice of Kulinism among the Brahmans, 
the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas of Bengal. Brahmanism 
regained its ascendancy under him, and missions were 
sent abroad for propaganda work. Ballala Sena was suc- 
ceeded by Tiak^mana Spns^ in 1170. He succumbed to 
the raid of Muhammad hin RakVitiy ar Khili i in 1199, 
and a large part of Bengal passed into the hands of the 
Muhammadans. 

The origin of the Rajputs is a matter of controversy. 
Historical ingenuity has been much exercised in determin- 

Originof the precision the origin of the Rajputs, 

Rajputs. and the difficulty has been considerably 

aggravated by the lofty pedigrees assigned 
to them in Brahmanical literature and the bardic chronicles. 
The Rajputs claim to be the lineal descendants of the Ksatri- 
yas of Vedic times. They trace their pedigree from the 
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sun and the moon, and some of them believe in the theory 
of Aanikula . The word in common parlance, in 

certain states of Rainutana. /^ used to denote t.hp illppiti- 
snng nf a Kyatwyg oKipf nr jfig|r*^5r But in reality it 
is the corrupted form of the Sanskrit word which 

mpnTiH p ‘ acinn nf thp rnyal hlnnH > The WOrd OCCUrS in the 
PurSnas, and is used in Rapa’s Harmcharita i n the sense of 
high-born Ksatriya — a fact which goes to show that the 
word was used in early times and in the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. 

Much has been written about the origin of the Rajputs. 
Some hold them to be t he descendants of the foreign settle rs 
ip India, while others trace their pedigree back to the 
K^atriyas of Vedic times. Tod , the famous historian of 
Rajasthan, started the theory that fhe Rajputs were the 
descendants of the Scythians or ^akas who came into India 
about the sixth century A.D. 

European scholars have accepted Tod’s view of the 
origin of the Rajputs. Dr. Vincent Smith in his Early 
History of India (Revised edition, p 425), speaking of 
the foreign immigration of the Sakas and the Yue-chi or 
Kushans in the second and first centuries B.C., writes 

“ I have no doubt that the ruling families of both the 
6akas and the Kushans, when they became Hinduised, 
were admitted to rank as Ksbatriyas in the Hindu 
caste system, but the fact can be inferred only from the 
analogy of what is ascertained to have happened in 
later ages— it cannot be proved.” 

Dr. Smith dwells at length upon the effects of the Hun 
invasions, and observes that they “ disturbed Hindu institu- 
tions and the polity much more deeply than would be 
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supposed from perusal of the Puranas and other literary 
works.” He goes on to add that the invasions of foreign 
tribes in the fifth and sixth centuries shook Indian society 
in Northern India to its foundations, and brought about a 
re-arrangement of both castes and ruling families. This 
view is supported by Dr D R. Rhandarkar . and the 
editor of Tod’s Annals, Mr. William Crooke, who writes in 
his Introduction that the origin of many Rajput clans dates 
from the ^aka or Kushan invasion, which began about the 
middle of the second century B C., or, more certainly, from 
that of the White Huns who destroyed the Gupta Empire 
about 480 A.D. 

But in recent times certain Indian scholars have attempt- 
ed in their researches to point out the error of Tod and 
other European scholars. Mr. Gaurishankar Ojha discusses 
the question at length in his History of Rajputana and 
comes to the conclusion that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of the ancient Ksatriyas, and that Tod was misled by the 
similarities in the manners and customs of the Rajputs and 
the foreigners who settled in India. 

One may or may not wholly agree with Mr. Ojha’s 
view, but it is clear that the foreign tribes who settled 
in India made a fresh re-arrangement of social groups 
inevitable, and as possessors of political power they were 
connected with the ancient Ksatriyas by their Brahman 
advisers. 

The theory of Agnikula that four Rajput clans— the 
(Pramgi.1 Parihar fPrat.iharl. Chohan (Chahumana) 
j^nH Snlanki nr Gj^nlnlfya— s prang frn tp <8aorifie4al 

ffpnnt nn— mniint )^hi| in aniifhprn Rainiltana . Still finds 
credence among the Rajputs. Dr. Bhandarkar and others 
have found in this myth a confirmation of their theory of* 
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the foreign origin of the Rajputs. They hold that the 
Agnikula myth represents a rite of p urgation hv fire, the 
scene of which was in southern Rajputana, whereby the 
impurity of the foreigners was removed, and they became 
fitted to enter the caste system. The story of the Agnikula 
is related in the p<rith<ta»>n jn The Rasau, whatever 

its date, contains many interpolations, and sometimes 
inextricably combines history with legend so that we cannot 
accept everything that it says as historical truth. The 
fictitious character of the story is obvious, and it is unneces- 
sary to adduce evidence to prove it. It represents only a 
Brahmanical effort at finding a loftv origin for the people 
who stood very high in the social order , and whose 
munificence flowed in an unstinted measure to the priestly 
class, which reciprocated that generosity with great enthu- 
siasm. It will be absurd to contend that the Rajputs are 
the pure descendants of the Ksatriyas of the ancient Vedic 
times. The original Ksatriyas were mixed up with the hordes 
of immigrants who poured into India in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the Christian era. Dr. Smith writes that some 
of the Rajputs are descended from the indigenous tribes 
such as the Gonds and Bhars— a fact which is borne out by 
the distinctions that still exist among them. It is too large 
-an assumption, and is scarcely justified by the historical 
data available to us. There are similar distinctions among 
the Brahmans also, but that does not prove that certain 
Brahmans are descended from the lower orders in the Hindu 
social system. To make such a generalisation would be 
against all canons of historical research. 

The various tribes of the foreign settlers became so 
deeply intermixed with one another in course of time 
that all marked dissimilarities were obliterated, and a 
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■certain kind of homogeneity was developed by the adoption 
•of similar social customs and religious rites. The tribal 
individuality vanished, and a process of amalgamation 
set in which made scrupulous differentiation impossible. 
A high feeling of chivalry and honour. of indepen d- 

ence and p atnntism animaf.ft d all Raiputs. and this same- 
ness had much to do with the fusion of the various clans 
which had ethnologically stood apart from one another. 

The architectural activity of the Hindus during this 
period was mainly confined to the building of temples. 

ciiThe most famous temples of the period in 
Art and Northern India are those of Bhuvanesvara . 
Literature. (juilt in the seventh century AD., of 

' Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, and of Puri in Orissa. The Jai n 
'I temole at Abu was built early in the eleventh century, and 
is one of the most exquisite examples of Indian architecture 
of the pre-Musalman period. In the Deccan also numerous 
jtemples were built, the most famous of which are those 
built by the rulers of t he Hovsala dvnastv . The first at 
Somanathapur was built by Vinaditya Ballal a in the 
eleventh century, the second at Eelur by Visnuvardhana 
Hovsala in the twelfth century, and the third at Halevid 
built by another prince of the same dynasty towai’ds the 
close of the twelfth century. The Pallavas, Chalukyas, and 
Cholas were also great builders. The Pallavas adorned their 
capital Kanchi with beautiful temples, some of which 
belong to the seventh century A.D The temple of Tan- 
jore, which was built by Raja RSja Chola about 1090 A.D., 
bears testimony to the skill of the southern master-builders. 
The Chalukyas were also great patrons of art. They, 
adorned their capital Badami with magnificent temples 
4md one of them, VikramSditya II (733 — 47 A.D.), built the 
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’famous temple of Virupak§a at Pattadakal which was prob- 
ably a recognised seat of learning in the South. The 
mindii architectur e is an expression of the Hindu religio m 
fro the Hindu, his whole life is an affair of religio n. It is 
his religion which regulates his conduct in everyday life, 
and its influence permeates through the various grades of 
the Hindu society. Nowhere is the religiousness of 
the Hindu more clearly manifest than in his architecture 
and sculpture, for it was through these, as a distinguished 
Indian scholar points out, that he sought to realise the 
all-embracing notion of his faith. 

The temples, tanks and embankments of the Hindu 
kings were wonderful works of art. The Arab scholar 
Al-Biruni writes regarding them : — 

'■ In this they have attained to a very high degree of 
^ art, so that our people (the Muslims) when they see 

them, wonder at them, and are unable to describe 

them, much less to construct anything like them." 

V 

Even such an iconoclast as MahmQd of Ghazni was 
moved with admiration, when he saw the beautiful temples 
of the city of Mathura during one of his Indian raids— a 
fact which is recorded by his official chronicler, Utbi. 

The triumph of Brahmanism was followed by an enor- 
mous growth of religious and secular literature. The 
religious controversies of the time produced an abundance 
of philosophical literature of which the most important are 
the commentaries of Sa nkara on the Bhaan.vndgUa.^ho~ 
anA thff BrafemasSfm . The court of DhSrS was 
adorned by such eminent literary men as Padmacrupta. 
aiithnrnfthft NnvnskTIiixiJuiAkn.nharita. Dhnngfl^PYn, author of 

th^Daiarupaka, nhanilfp^ commentator of the Dakirfipaka^ 
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TT^lfiyiidh^ commentator of Pifiaalachhandahautra and 
other works, and Amitagati, author of the Subha^\ 
taratnasandoh. Among the dramatists of the period are 
Bhavabhuti. author of the Md latlmddhgva, the Maf}U~ 
vlracharita and the Uttararamacharita. who flourished 
in the eighth century A.D. ; Visakhad atta, author nf the 
MudrWrakffasta and Bhatta I^Jarayana. author of the Venl- 
awnihara (800 A. D.) and Rgiasekhara . author of the Kark 
puramanjarl and other works, who wrote in the early 
part of the tenth century A.D. 

a .' The Kavya literature also deserves a passing mention 
agha 's ig a wcll-known work which draws 

its materials from the Mahabharata, and describes the story 
of the destruction of 6i^upala by Krisna. Another mahakavya'. 
of importance is the Naisadhacharita of ^ri Har.sa (1150 
A.D.) who wrote probably under the patronage of Jaya- 
chandra of Kanauj. Besides the Kavyas proper there were 
written during this period historical Kavyas. Among them 
the most remarkable are the Navasahasankacharita of 
Padmagiint.^ who was a court poet of the king of Dhara, 
and of whom mention has previously been made and the 
Vikramankacharita of Bilhana written to commemorate 
the exploits of Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya ruler of 
Kalyan. The most remarkable historical work in verse is 
Kalhana’s composed in the middle of the 

twelfth century A.D. was a well-educated native 

of Kashmir who had taken part in the politics of his coun- 
try, and who was fully conversant with its affairs. He 
attempts to give his readers a complete history of Kashmir,^ 
and, though like all mediaeval hiatnringranhers he combines 
facL wit h Actio n, he sincerely endeavours to consult the 
varied sources of history. Among the lyrical poets the mqst 
F. 2 
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remarkable is Jayadeva, the author of the Gita Govinda, 
who flourished in Bengal in the twelfth century, and of 
whom mention will be made in another chapter. 

The institution of caste existed. The superiority of the 
Brahmans was acknowledged and the highest honours 
Social Life ^ccorded to them by kings as well as 

the common people. But the Rajputs were 
no less high in the social scale. Brave and warlike, the 
Rajput was ever devoted to the championship of noble 
causes. Tod has in his masterly way delineated the 
character of the Rajput in these words ; /“ High courage, 
patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospitality and simplicity are 
qualities which must at once be conceded to them ; and 
if we cannot vindicate them from charges to which human 
nature in every clime is obnoxious ; if we are compelled 
to admit the deterioration of moral dignity from the 
continual inroads of, and their subsequent collision with, 
rapacious conquerors ; we must yet admire the quantum of 
virtue which even oppression and bad example have failed 
to banish. The meaner vices of deceit and falsehood, which 
the delineators of national character attach to the Asiatic 
without distinction, I deny to be universal with the 
Rajputs, though some tribes may have been obliged from 
position to use these shields of the weak against continuous 
oppression. The Rajput had a high sense of honour and 
a strict regard for truth. He was generous towards his 
foes, and even when he was victorious, he seldom had 
recourse to those acts of barbarity which were the inevitable 
concomitants of Muslim conquest. He never employed 


^ Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan , edited 

II, p. 744. 


by Orooke* 
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•deceit or treachery in war and scrupulously abstained 
from causing misery to the poor and innocent people. The 
test of the civilisation of a community, writes a great 
thinker, is the degree of esteem in which women are 
held in it. T^e Rajput honour ed his women , and though 
their lot was one of “ appalling hardship ” they showed 
wonderful courage and determination in times of difficulty, 
and performed deeds of valour which are unparalleled 
in the history of the world. Their devotion to their hus- 
bands, their courage in moments of crisis — and these 
were unfortunately many in a Rajput woman’s life — 
and their fearless example exercised a healthy influence 
on Rajput society in gpit<^ nf thp gprlnsi nn in which thpy w^r p 
Jjept. But their noble birth, their devotion to their husbands, 
their high sense of honour, and their conspicuous resource- 
fulness and courage all combined to make their lives highly 
uncertain. The custom of “ Jauhar ” or self-immolation — 
though its cruelty seems revolting to us— had its origin in 
that high feeling of honour and chastity, which led Rajput 
women to sacrifice themselves in the extremity of peril, when 
the relentless invaders hemmed in their husbands on all 
sides, and when all chances of deliverance were lost. 

But if the virtues of the Rajputs are patent, their 
faults are equally obvious. Their inconstancy of temper, 
their liability to emotion or passion, tb cir ol a n - f ee ling, 
their cftrpptiin^ f^nd°i their use of .opium, their incapacity 
to present a united front to the common enemy— all these 
placed them in a highly disadvantageous position, when 
they were matched against foes of tougher stuff. The 
pjac.ticfi of infantic.idp was common amongst them, and 
female children were seldom suffered to exist even in the 
4nost respectable families. Equally baneful was the custom 
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of Sati which resulted from time to time in the deaths- 
of a number of women in royal households which were 
universally polygamous. The practice became so common 
that even wom en nrdinary st atus burnt themselves t a 
death sometimes of their nwn fre e will, but more ofte n 
under the nressnre o f parftnts and kinsmftn. oh.qessed by a 
false notion of family pride. The Rajput never had re- 
course to treachery or deceit in time of war and dealt fairly 
and honourably with his enemies. His wars did not disturb 
the ordinary husbandman in the peaceful pursuit of his 
occupation. Sieges, battles, massacres— all left him un- 
moved with the result that he became completely indifferent 
to political revolutions, and readily transferred his allegiance 
from one king to another. 

The Hindu society was stirred by the religious move- 
ments of reformers lik e RamSnuiacharva. who preache d 
the cult of bhaktL and whose teachings marked a reaction 
against Sankara’s Advaita philosoph y. He preached against 
Sankara’s Vedanta and laid stress upon the attributes of a 
personal god who could be pleased by means of bhakti or 
'devotion. He formed a link between the n orth and .soiith, 
and succeeded in establishing his spiritual hegemony over 
a considerable body of Hindus in both parts of the country. 
Pilgrimages became common, and men moved about visiting 
isacred places— a fact which imparted a great stimulus to 
the deep religious fervour which was at this time a remark- 
able feature of Hindu society. Svayamvaras were not 
frequently held, the last recorded one of importance beingr 
that of the daughter of Jayachandra of Kanauj, but Sati was 
common, and in beleaguered fortresses and cities no mercy 
was shown to the weaker sex, when it fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 
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The government of the Rajputs was of a feudal charac- 
ter. The kingdom was divided into estates or fiefs held 
by JagirdSrs, who were often of the same 
Go^rnment.*^ family as the prince. The strength and 
security of the state depended upon their 
loyalty and devotion. The Idialsa land of the state was 
directly under the prince and was administered by him. 
The nobles or their vassals were divided into several classes, 
and the etiquette of each class was prescribed by imme- 
morial usage which was scrupulously observed. The chief 
source of income was the revenue from the khalsa lands 
which was further increased by taxes on commerce and 
trade. The vassals or fief-holders of the prince had to 
render military service, when they were called upon to 
do so. They loved and honoured their prince and cheerfully 
followed him to the field of battle. They were bound 
to him by ties of nersonal d evntinn and servic e, and were 
ever anxious to prove their fidelity in times of difficulty 
or danger. No price could purchase them, and no tempta- 
tion could wean them away from their chief. These feudal 
barons, if we may so call them, had to make payments 
to their chief resembling very much t he feudal incidents 
iwftHigpvai Knrnpp. The knight’s fee and scutage were 
not unknown ; feudal obligations were mutually recognised, 
and we often find that greedy rulers had recourse to 
scutage to obtain money. Such government was bound 
to be inefficient. It fostered individualism, and prevented 
the coalition of political forces in the state for a common 
end. The king was the apex of the system, and as long as 
he was strong and powerful, affairs were properly managed, 
but a weak man was soon reduced to the position of a poli- 
tical nullity. The internal peace of the state often depemded 
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upon the absence of external danger. When there was no 
fear of a foreign foe, the feudal vassals became restless, and 
feuds broke out between the various clans with great 
violence, as is shown by the feuds of the clans of Chondawat 
and Saktawat in the seventeenth century in the time of 
Jahangir. 

The Deccan 

The Chalukyas, who were a family of Rajput origin, 
entered the Deccan in the sixth century A.D. The most 
remarkable of the line was Piilnlfg|pin who 
lukyM* ® ^ ascended the throne in 611 A.D. He waged 
ceaseless wars against the rulers of Gujarat, 
Rajputana, Malwa and Konkan and annexed the territories 
of the Pallavas of Vengi and KSnchipura. His brother, who 
was originally appointed as the viceroy of the conquered 
territories, founded a separate kingdom known in history as 
that of the Eastern Chalukyas. In 620 A.D. Pulakesin 
repiilapd t ba nf pf Kanaui . an achievement 

which was considered a remarkable feat of valour by his 
contemporaries. The Chola.9 and P andvaa akn pnterpd intfv 
friendly relations Pnlakpain, The Chinese pilgrim 

iuen Tsang who visited the Deccan in 639 A.D. was 
much impressed by his power and greatness. 

But the perpetual wars of Pulakesin implied a heavy 
strain upon the military and financial resources of his 
eijifire. The Pallavas under Narasinhavarman inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon Pulakesin. Pulakesin's son Vikra- 
mSditya declared war upon the Pallavas and seized their 
ci4>ital Klinchl, and the struggle went on with varying 
success until a chieftain of the I^ftrakut» clan supplanted 
tte jwwer of the Chalukyas. 
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£i 9 |xa and are mentioned in the inscriptions of Aioka 
The Rastra Rattas or Rathikas. Formerly they were 
subject to the Ghalukyas of BsdSmi, but 
Dantidurgra had established his independence 
after defeating the Chalukya ruler Kirttivarman 11. Danti- 
durgadied childless, and was succeeded by his uncle Krifna 1 
who considerably increased the territories inherited from 
his nephew. Krigpa e rected the beau tiful rock-fiiit. tfimnle 
of ^iva at Ellura . His successors further extended their 
dominions by their conquests. Amoghavar^a who came 
to the throne in 816-16 A.D. ruled over all the territories 


included in the kingdom of Pulakesin II. He defeated 
the Ghalukyas of Vengi and founded the new capital 
Manyakheta or Malkhed in the Nizam’s dominions. Amogha- 
varsa professed the Jain faith. He extended his pat- 
ronage to Jain scholars, and it is said that an important 
work on the philosophy of the Jains of the Digambara 
sect was written during his reign. Amoghavaripa retired 
from public work in his old age, and was succeeded by 
his son Krisna II who had married a daughter of the 
Ghedis of Dahala. Krisna’s successor Indra III allied 
himself with the Ghedis by means of marriage, and with 
their aid he invaded the territories of the Gurjar-Pra- 
tihars. He invaded Malwa, conquered Ujjain, and his 
troops ravaged the Gangetic plain. The Ri^trakQtas of 
Gujarat were reduced to submission, and the Gurjar- 
PratihSrs lost their power owing to his ceaseless attacks. 

Under the successors of Indra III the power of the 
RSstrakutas declined. They exhausted their treasure on 
wars and thus crippled their resources. The Ghalukyas 
gained fresh strength, and the last RS^raku^a monarch 
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was defeated and killed in battle by Tailapa II in 982 
A.D. 

A new dynasty known as the Chalukyas of Kalyani 
was founded, and the house of RSstrakOtas under whom 
the temple at Ellura and frescoes of Aianta were buil ti 
and commercial relations with the Arabs were maintained 
came to an end. 

Tailapa II proved a powerful and energetic ruler. He 
brought all the territories over which the Chalukyas had 
once ruled under his sway, and defeated 
The Western Munja, the Parmar Raja of Dhar§. Tailapa 
KaiyanT. found a formidable adversary in Raja RSja 

Chola who harried the Vengi territory after 
his death. But Tailapa’s successor Somesvara, ‘ the 
wrestler in battle,’ defeated the reigning Chola king, and 
also made successful attacks upon Dhara and KSnchj. 
Vikramaditya VI who ascended the throne in 1076 had an 
unusually peaceful reign of fifty years. Art and literature 
flourished under him. Bilhana. the poet, and the famous 
jurist Viiftaneshwara . the author of the Mituksaru . both 
wrote their works during his reign. After the death of 
Vikrama the power of the Chalukyas began to decline 
rapidly. Bijjala, a former minister of Tailapa, usurped 
authority and founded a new dynasty. 

The usurpation of Bijjala coincided with the revival of 
Siva worship. Basava was the leader of the new movement. 
The Lingayat sect flourished, gathered strength and consi- 
derably weakened the hold of Buddhism and Jainism. The 
Chalukyas tried once again to grasp the sceptre, but were un- 
able to do so. The Deccan was divided between the Yadavas 
with their capital a t Dfivayir . the KSkatiyas at Warangal 
and tha TTftvaala Rallgla who ruled at Dwarsamudra . 
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These three powers contended for supremacy in the 
Deccan with the result that they weakened themselves 
And paved the way for the Muhammadans. MniiV Ksfiir, 
the famous general of Alauddin Khilji, defeated the 
powerful Yadava ruler and compelled the KSkatiyas and 
the Ballalas to render allegiance to Delhi. 

In the earliest times there were three important king- 
doms in the Far South, namely, the Pandva. thft Ohola and 
rihftra nr ITnrnla The Pandya kingdom 

The Par South. 

covered the area now occupied by the Madura 
and Tinnevelly districts with portions of Trichinopoly and 
Travancore state. The Chola kingdom extended over 
Madras and several other British districts on the east as 
well as the territory now included in the Mysore state. 
The limits of the principality of Chera or Kerala cannot be 
defined with precision, but scholars are of opinion that it 
included approximately the Malabar districts and the greater 
part of the Cochin and Travancore states. The three king- 
doms enjoyed a position of power and influence during the 
<5enturies before the Christian era, and had trade relations 
with ancient Rome and Egypt But in the second century 
A.D. a new power rose into prominence and that was of 
the Pallavas, who ruled over the Telugu and west-coast 
districts from Vengipura and Plakaddu (PalghSt) respec- 
tively. They gradually increased their power in South 
India, overpowered the ancient kingdoms, and came into 
conflict with the Chalukyas. The Chalukya king, Pulakesin 
11, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Pallava ruler, 
Mahendravardhan I, and annexed the Vengi province to 
his dominions. Exasperated at the loss of an important 
part of their territory, the Pallavas organised their forces. 
And paid the Chalukya king in his own coin next year. 
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These dynastic feuds were inherited by the 
when they supplanted the Chalukyas in the Deccan in th& 
middle of the eighth century A.D. Before the continued 
attacks of a youthful and vigorous dynasty, which had 
just emerged on the stage of history, the Pallavas found it 
difficult to defend themselves. Internal disorder together 
with the rebellion of the Southern Gangas accelerated the 
decline of the Pallavas ; and the supremacy of the South 
passed into the hands of the Cholas, and Raja Rgja Chola, 
who assumed sovereign authority in 985 A.D., extended 
his conquests far and wide. By the end of 1005 A.D. he 
defeated all his rivals, and built for himself a magnificent 
empire. But the incessant strain of war proved too great 
even for this mighty ruler of the South, and in 1011 A.D. 
he sheathed his sword with pleasure, and devoted himself 
to the task of organising the administration. His son 
Rajendra Chqla (1018—1042 A.D.) was, in accordance with 
the Chola custom, associated with him in the administration 
of the affairs of the kingdom. He turned out an able ruler 
and vigorously carried on the warlike policy of his father. 
His arms penetrated as far as the territory now occupied 
by the provinces of Prome and Pegu in modern Burma, 
and Bengal in the east. Orissa was overrun, and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands were also conquere d. 
The Gangas of Mysore, who had given much trouble to 
the Pallavas, were also subdued ; and this astute 
ruler consummated his policy of aggrandisement by 
forming a matrimonial alliance with the Chalukya ruler 
of KalyapI, who was a formidable rival. The offspring 
of this marriage was Kulottunga I (1070—1118 A.D.) who. 
united in his person the power of the Cholas and tho 
phalukyas. 
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After the death of RSjendra, the Chola kingrdom begran 
to decline ; and the neighbouring powers who had suffered 
much at the hands of its rulers now arrayed their forces 
against it. The Chola ruler was defeated by the Chalukya 
army, and this defeat led to the defining of the Chalukya 
and Chola frontiers. The Pandyas, the Cheras, and the 
Gangas withheld their allegiance, and the confusion into 
which the kingdom had fallen is illustrated by the fact 
that several rulers occupied the throne in quick succession 
only to be removed from power, either by military force 
or by assassination. In 1070 A. D. Somesvara II and his 
younger brother Vikramaditya contended for succession 
to the Chalukya throne, while Vira RSjendra Chola had a 
powerful rival in Rajendra Chola of the Eastern Chalukya 
dynasty. VikramSditya won a victory in this civil war ; 
he seized the Chalukya throne, and restored his brother- 
in-law Xdhi-Rajendra Chola to his patrimony. But Adhi- 
Rajendra who depended entirely upon Chalukya support 
failed to win the confidence of his subjects, and was shortly 
afterwards assassinated He left no male heir, and, there- 
fore, the crown passed to Rajendra Chalukya who is better 
known as Kulottunga I (1070—1118 A.D.). 

Kulottunga I, who was a capable ruler, established 
complete tranquillity throughout his wide dominions. He 
made large conquests, but he is distinguished from his 
predecessors by the care which he bestowed upon 
the organisation of the administration on a sound and 
efficient basis. Towards the close of his reign, the Hoysala 
Prince Bitti Deva, otherwise known as Vigniuvardhana 
(1100—1141 A.D.), drove out the Chola governors from 
the Ganga territory, and before his death, established his 
sway over the country now covered by the Mysore state. 
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The Pandyas. meanwhile, developed their power, and 
the Chola empire had to bear the blows of the Hoysalas, 
the KSkatiyas, and the Pandyas. The last powerful ruler 
of the Pandya dynasty was Sundaram Pandya, ‘ who died 
in 1293 A.D. after having conquered the whole Tamil coun- 
try and Ceylon. The great Venetian traveller Marco Polo, 
who visited South India in the thirteenth century, speaks of 
the great wealth and power of the Pandya king. But in 
1810 A.D. KafQr’s raids, backed by the fanaticism of the 
entire Muslim community, destroyed the political system of 
the South, and plunged the whole country into a state of 
utter confusion. The Chola and Pandya kingdoms rapidly 
declined in power, and were finally destroyed by Muslim 
attacks. The Deccan was not united again until the rise 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom in 1336 A.D, 


^ Marco Folo found him ruling at Madura. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ARAB INVASION OF SINDH 

The earliest Muslim invaders of Hindustan were not 
the Turks hut, the Araha . who issued out from their desert 
homes after the death of the great Arabian 
The Arabs. Prophet to enforce belief at the point of the 
awnrd. which was, according to them, “ the kev of heaven 
aod—hell.” Wherever they went, plunder, destruction and 
cruelty of a most wanton type marched in their train. 
Their virility and vigour enabled them to make them- 
selves masters of Syria. Palestine, Egypt and Persia with in 
a short space of twenty yea rs. The conquest of Persia 
made them think of their expansion eastward, and when 
they learnt of the fabulous wealth and idolatry of India 
from the merchants who sailed from Shiraz and Hurmuz 
and landed on the Indian coast, they recked little of the- 
difficulties and obstacles which nature placed in their way, 
and resolved on an expedition to India. The first recorded 
expedition was sent from UrnSn to pillage the coasts of 
India in the year 636-37 A.D. during the Khilafat of Dmar 
Plunder and nnh c nnqiiftgt wah t.hft fthjefttivo of these earlv 
raids, but the task was considered so difficult and dangerous 
that the Khalifa disapproved of such distant campaigns 
and prohibited all further attempts in this direction- He 
had a great repugnance to naval expeditions, which is said to 
have been caused by the description of the sea furnished tp- 
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him by one of his lieutenants, as “a great pool which some 
Senseless people furrow, looking like worms upon logs 
•of wood.” But Omar’s successors relaxed the prohibition, 
and expeditions were planned and undertaken, so that 
every year the Muslims marched from their homes in search 
of new countries. In 643-'44 A.D. Abdulla bin Amar bin 
Rabi invaded Kirman, and marched towards Sistan or 
Siwistan, and besieged the ruler of the place in his capital 
-and compelled him to sue for peace. Peace being made, 
the victorious general proceeded towards Mekran, where 
he was opposed by the combined forces of the rulers of 
Sindh and Mekran, but the latter sustained a defeat in a 
night encounter. Abdulla wished to follow up his victory 
and to win further success on the other side of the Indus ; 
but the cautious policy of the Khalifa stood in his way 
and forbade all further progress. 

The arms of Islam achieved splendid success every- 
where. Egypt, Syria, Carthage, Africa,— all were reached 
within a few years, and iT \ 710 A. D. at the battle of Guada- 
lete the Gtothic kin gd^*^ daatrnyftd hy the Mnnra. who 
established their own power in the country and introduced 
the elements of Arabian culture among the semi-civilised 
European rjices^^ Persia had already been overrun as far 
as the river Oxus, and attempts had been made to annex 
the lands beyond that river to the Caliphate. These eastern 
■conquests greatly increased the power and prestige of the 
Ehilafat which attained to its pinnacle of fame under the 
Omayyads. Under Hajjaj, the governor of Iraq, who 
practically ruled over the entire country formerly com- 
prised in the kingdom of Persia, and who was an imperialist 
to the core, the spirit of conquest found its fullest 
^pe, and Bokhara, Ehojand, Samarqand, and Farghana 
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'were conquered by Muslim arms. Qutaiba was Sent to 
Kashgar where a treaty was concluded with the native 
Chinese. An army was also sent against the king of Kabul 
and another to chastise t he pirates of Deba l* in SinHh. who 
[ had plundered eight vessels full of valup hlo pTOaontc oaiifc.hw 
|the ruler of Ceylnn fnr thp TThnlifa anil Hajjaj. But this 
punitive expedition against Debal, which the Khalifa had 
sanctioned at the special request of Hajjaj, failed, and the 
Arab general who captained it was defeated and put to 
death by the Sindhians. Struck with shame and humiliation 
at this disastrous failure, Hajjaj who was a man of 
sensitive nature vowed vengeance upon the Sindhians, and 
planned a fresh expedition, better organised and equipped 
than the previous one. It was entrusted t o Muhan ^maH hin 
<Jaaiin, who was pointed out by the astrologers as the 
luckiest man to be placed in charge of it. 

The story of Muhammad bin Qasim’s invasion of Sindh 
ia nnft nf tVip mmnnnog nf history His blooming youth, his 
dash and heroism, his noble deportment 
throughout the expedition and his tragic fall 
have invested his career with the halo of 
martyrdom. Buoyed up with great expecta- 
tions that were formed of him on account of 
his youthful and warlike spirit, this gallant prince started 
on his Indian expedition, well-accoutred, with fi.OflO picked 
Syrian and Iranian w arrinra annt hv Haimi. withlan equal 
number of armed camel-riders and a baggage train of 3,000 


Muhammad 
hin Qasim’s 
invasion o f 
Bindh, 712 
A.D. 


‘ ThattS is synonymous with Debal. Mr. Abbott discusses the 
whole question at length in his interesting monograph on Sindh 
(pp. 48— '66). Also see Major Raverty’s translation of the Tabqat-i^J^aairh 
I, p. 395 (note 3). 
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Bactrian camels. Necfiaaaries as well as laxuriea wer ^ 
amply supplied bv the Khalifa , who had appointed Muham- 
mad bin Qasim more on the score of his kinship with him 
than mere personal merit. When Muhammad reached 
Mekran, he was joined by the governor, Muhammad 
HSrGn, who supplied reinforcements and five catapults 
which were sent to Debal with the necessary equipments. 
Besides these Arab troops, Muhammad bin Qasim enlisted 
under his banner a large number of the discontented Jats 
and Meds, who had old accounts to settle with the intoler- 
ant Hindu government, which had inflicted great humi- 
liations upon them. They had been forbidden to ride in 
saddles, wear fine clothes, to uncover the head, and this 
condemnation to the position of mere hewers of wood an d 
drawers of water had embittered animosities to such an, 
extent that they readily threw in their lot with the 
foreigner. Though Muhammad bin Qasim treated them with 
scant respect as soon as he had gained a foothold in the 
country, this division of national sympathies was of incal- 
culable help to him in acquiring knowledge of the country 
with which his men were but imperfectly acquainted. 

Muhammad reached Debal in the spring of 712 A.D. 
There he was reinforced by a large supply of men and 
munitions. Forthwith Muhammad’s men set themselves 
to the task of digging entrenchments defended by spear- 
men, each body of warriors under its own banners, and 
the manjnlq called the bride” was placed with 500 
men to work it. There was a large temple at Debal on the 
top of which floated a red flag which was pulled down by the 
Muslims to the complete horror of theidolators. A hard fight 
ensued in which the Hindus were defeated by the Muslims. 
The city was given up to plunder, and a terrible scene of 
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carnage followed, which lasted for three days. The 
governor of the town fled away without offering any 
resistance and left the fleld clear for the victorious general, 
who laid out a Muslim quarter, built a mosque and entrusted 
the defence of the city to a garrison of 4,000 men. 

Having taken Debal by storm, Muhammad bin Qasim 
proceeded to Nirun, ' the inhabitants of which purchased 
their freedom by furnishing supplies and making a complete 
surrender. He then ordered a bridge of boats to be con* 
structed in order to cross the Indus. This unexpected move 
took Dahir bv surprise, and with his men he fell back upon 
Rawar where he set his forces in order to flght against the 
enemy. Here the Arabs encountered an imposing array 
of war-elephants and a powerful army, thirsting to give 
battle to the Muslims under the command of Dahir and 
Thakurs (chief s) . A naphtha arrow struck Dahir’s howdab 
and set it ablaze. Dahir fell upon the ground, but he at 
once raised himself up and had a scuffle with an Arab, who 
struck him with a sword on the very centre of his head 
and cleft it to his neck.” Driven to despair by the death 
of their valiant king and leader, the Hindus assailed the 
Muslims with relentless fury, but they were defeated, and 
the faithful ” glutted themselves with massacre.” pghir'a. 
”Hfii bis son betook themselves to the 

fortress of Rfiwar, where the last extremity of peril called 
forth the shining qualities of those hapless men and women 
whom death and dishonour stared in the face. After the 
manner of her tribe, this brave lady resolved to flght the 
enemies of her husband. She reviewed the remnant of her 


1 Ninin was situated on the high road from ThattS to HaidrSbSd, a 
little below Jarak. (Blliot, I, pp. 896—401.) 

F. 3 
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.garrison, 15 thousand in number in the fort, and forthwith 
atones from mangonels and balistas, as well as arrows 
and javelins, began to be rained down thickly upon the 
Arabs, who were encamped under the walls of the fort. But 
the Arabs proved too strong for the forlorn hope of RSwar 
and conducted the siege with great vigour and intrepidity. 
When the RSnl saw her doom inevitable, she assembled all 
the women in the fort and addressed them thus “ God 
forbid that we should owe our liberty to those outcaste 
cow-eaters. Our honour would be lost. Our respite is at 
an end, and there is nowhere any hope of escape ; let us 
collect wood, cotton and oil, for 1 think we should burn 
ourselves and go to meet our husbands. If any wish to save 
herself, she may.” They entered into a house, where they 
burnt themselves, and by means of this ghastly holocaust 
vindicated the honour of their race. 

Muhammad took the fort, qaassacred the 6.000 me n 
whom he found there, and seized all the wealth ..and 
treasure that belonged to Dahir. Flushed with success, 
he proceeded to Brahmanabad ' where the people at once 
submitted to him. A settlement of the country followed 
immediately ; those who embraced Islam were exempted 
from slavery, tribute and the Jeziya, while those who 
adhered to the faith of their fathers had to pay the poll- 
tax, and were allowed to retain possession of their lands 
and property. The poll-tax was levied according to three 
grades. The first grade was to pay silver equal to forty- 
aight dirhams, the second grade twenty-four dirhams, and 


^ It is a ruined city in the Sinjhoro Taluka of Thar and Farkar» 
district Sindh, Bombay, situated in 25^ 62' N. and 68^ 62' E., about 11 
miles south-east of Shahdadpur in HaidrSbSd, and 21 miles from HSla. 
(Imperial Gasetteer, IX, p. 8.) 
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the lowest grade twelve dirhams. When the people of 
Brahmanabad implored Muhammad bin Qasim to grant 
them freedom of worship, he referred the matter to 
Hajjaj, who sent the following reply : — “As they 
4iave made submission and have agreed to pay taxes to 
the Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required 
from them. They have been taken under our protection and 
we cannot, in any way, stretch out our hands upon their 
lives or property. Permission is given them to worship 
l ^heir god s. Nobody must, ha forbidden or prevented from 
following his own religipn. They mav livo in their ban y»H 
in whatevftr manner they lik e.” ‘ Muhammad bin Qasim 
then devoted himself to the settlement of the country. The 
■whole population was divided into four classes and twelve 
^,dirhams’ weight of silver was allotted to each man because 
their property had been confiscated. The Brahmans were:, 
treated well and their dignity was maintained. They werd.' 
entrusted with offices in the administration and the 
country was placed under their charge. To the revenue' 
officers Muhammad said ; “ Deal honestly between the 
people and the Sultan, and if distribution is required, make 
it with equity, and fix the revenue according to the 
ability to pay. Be in concord among yourselves and 
oppose not each other, so that the country may not be. 
<listressed.“ p^lipiona fropdom w as granted and in the, 
matter of worship the wishes of the Brahmans were 
respected. 

The victory of Brahmanabad was followed by the 
eonquest of Multan, the chief city of the upper Indus. The 
.garrison in the fort was put to the sword, and the families 


Oh&ohn&mSv Slliot, I, pp. 186*86. 
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of the chiefs and warriors of Multan were enslaved. The 
people of Multan, merchants, traders, and artisans, together 
with the Jats and Meds of the surrounding country, whom 
the native government had persecuted, waited upon the 
conqueror and paid him homage. The usual settlement of 
territory followed, and Muhammad bin Qasim granted 
toleration to all unbelievers, and spared their lives on pay- 
ment of a poll-tax. Having conquered Multan he sent 
one of his generals, Abu Hakim, at the head of ten 
thousand horse towards Kanauj, but before he could 
open a fresh campaign, he received from the Khalifa the 
ominous decree of his doom. 

But all these glorious conquests spelled disaster for 
Muhammad, and nothing availed to save him from the tragic 
fate that awaited him. His fall was as sud- 
The death of (jgn as his meteoric rise. When the captive- 

Muhammad 

bin Qasim. daughters of Raja Dshir. Parmal Devi an d 
-Siirai Devij were presented to the Khalifa 
to be introduced into his seraglio, the princesses, in order 
to avenge their fatb er^a danth. inventpd tbft atnrv. that 
before sending them to the Khalifa Muhammad bin Qasim 
had dishonoured them both, suggesting thereby that they 
were unfit for the commander of the faithful. The Khalifa ’ 
lost his temper, and peremptorily issued an order that 
Muhammad bin Qasim should be sewn in the raw hide of 
an ox and be sent to the capital. So great was the might 
and majesty of the Khalifa, that Muhammad, on receipt of 
this order, voluntarily sewed himself in raw hide, and Mir 
MfisQm writes that “three days afterwards, the bird of life 

f The Khalifa’s name was Walid ibn- Abdul Ifalik. He became- 
|]ialifa in 88 A.H. (706 A.D.) and died in 96 A.H. (716 A.D.). 
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left his body and flew to heaven.” His dead body, enclosed 
in a box, was sent to the Khalifa, who ordered it to 
be opened in the presence of the daughters of Dahir. The 
princesses expressed unalloyed satisfaction at the death 
■of their father's- murderer, but told the Khalifa that he was 
innocent. The Khalifa was struck with remorse ; but how 
could he make amends for his mistake ? He ordered the 
princesses to be tied to the tails of horses and be dragged 
until they were dead. ‘ Thus perished the young hero, 
who had, in the short space of three years, conquered 
Sindh and established the Khalifa’s sway on Indian soil. 
This story partakes of the nature of a myth. There is a 
great disagreement among our authorities on the point of 
Muhammad bin Qasim’s death, but the account of Futuhu-i- 
Btddan, which says that Muhammad was seized,* put in 
chains and tortured to death by the order of the Khalifa, 
seems to be more probable than the rest. 

As a matter of necessity rather than of choice, the ad- 
ministration was left in the hands of the natives. The con- 
quest placed plenty of land in the hands of the 
The Arab oo- Arabs. The iqtSs were held by grantees on the 
sTndh?” ” condition of military service and were exempt 
from all taxes except the alms {Sadqah). The 
Muslim soldiers were not allowed to cultivate lands, and 
therefore the main burden of agricultural labour fell upon 
the natives who were ‘ reduced to the condition of villeins 
and serfs.’ Some soldiers held grants of land while others 
received flxed salaries. As laid down in the sacred law, 

^ MTr writes that after two months, the princesses were 

presented to the Khalifa and an interpreter was called in. When the 
Teil was removed from their faces, the Khalifa fell in love with them. 
They told him that Muhammad had kept them for three days in his 
Aaram, (Tarikh-i-M&sQmT| Khud&bakhaha, MS* F* 15.) * 
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four-fifths of the spoils was sriven to the troops and one-fifth 
was kept for the Khalifa and it appears that the Khalifas 
observed this rule, because they were afraid of the opposi- 
tion of these military men. Religious endowments were 
made, and land was given in waqf (free-gift) to holy men 
and heads of monasteries. The Arab soldiers settled in 
the country, married Indian women and thus slowly a 
number of small military colonies came into existence, where- 
in the enjoyment of domestic happiness these men forgot 
the pain of exile. 

The Arabs were not so fanatical as the Turks who 
followed them later. They granted toleration to the 
Hindus. They did so not because they felt respect for 
other faiths, but because they were convinced of the im- 
possibility of suppressing the faiths of the conquered 
peoples. At first there was a fearful outbreak of religious 
bigotry in several places, and temples were wantonly 
desecrated. The temple of the Sun at Multan was ravaged, 
and its treasures were rifled by Muhammad bin Qasim. 
The principal sources of revenue were the land-tax and 
the poll-tax. The land-tax was rated at two-fifths of the 
produce of wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by 
public canals, and one-fourth if unirrigated. Of dates, grapes 
and garden produce one-third was taken, either in kind or 
cash, and one-fifth of the yield of wines, fishing, pearls and of 
other produce, not derived from cultivation. Besides these, 
there were several other taxes, which were generally farmed 
out to the highest bidder. Some of the tribes had to comply 
with demands which carried much humiliation with them.. 
At one time the Jats living beyond the river Aral had to- 
bring a dog when they came to pay their respects to the 
governor and were branded on the hand. Sumptuary laws- 
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were rigorously enforced, and certain tribes were forbidden 
to wear fine apparels, to ride on horses and to cover their 
heads and feet. Theft by the subject race was held to be a 
serious crime, and it was punished by burning to death the 
women and children of the thief. The native population 
had to feed every Muslim traveller for three days and nights, 
and had to submit to many other humiliations which are- 
mentioned by the Muslim historians. The Jeziya was 
always exacted “ with rigour and punctuality, and frequent- 
ly with insult.” The unbelievers, technically called Zimmis, 
had to pay according to their means, and exemption was 
granted to those who embraced Islam. There were no- 
tribunals for deciding cases between the Hindus and Mus- 
lims. The amirs and chiefs, who still maintained their 
independence, exercised the right of inflicting capital punish- 
ment upon offenders within their jurisdiction. The Qazi 
decided cases according to the principles of the Quran, and 
the same practice was followed in cases between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, which, of course, resulted in great injustice 
to the former. In the matter of public and political 
offences, the law made no distinction between Hindus and 
Muslims, but all suits relating to d^bts, contracts, adultery, 
inheritance, property and the like, were decided by the 
Hindus in their panchayats or arbitration boards which 
worked with great efficiency. The public tribunals were 
to the Hindus “ only the means of extortion and forcible 
conversion.” They always fretted and chafed under the 
foreign tutelage, but their own disunion was responsible 
for it. The absence of that bond of sympathy between 
the conqueror and the conquered, which arises from mutual 
confidence, was a conspicuous feature of the Arab adminis- 
tration in Sindh. 
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The conquest was accomplished by tribes who were so 
different in their habits and sentiments that they could 
never act in unison. When religious fana- 

manence™^*of subsided, they “ showcd them- 

Arab conquest, selves as Utterly incapable, as the shifting 
sands of their own desert, of coalescing into 
a system of concord and subordination.” The hereditary 
feuds among the various clans further weakened their posi- 
tion, which was rendered worse by the persecution of the 
Shias and several other heretical sects. The Arab con- 
quest, as Stanley Lane-Poole rightly observes, was only “ an 
episode in the history of India and of Islam, a triumph with- 
out Wsults.” The province of Sindh was well-known for the 
infertility of its soil, and the Arabs soon discovered that it 
was an unremunerative appanage of the Khilafat. The 
Hindu world, deeply conservative and philosophical, treated 
with supreme disdain the wealth and greatness of its 
physical conquerors, so that the even tenor of Hindu life 
was not at all disturbed by this “ barbarian inroad.’’ It 
was impossible for the Arabs to found a permanent power 
in India, for the Rajputs still held important kingdoms in 
the north and east, and were ever ready to contest every 
inch of ground with any .foreign intruder, who ventured 
to invade their territory, f Muhammad bin Qasim’s work 
of conquest was left uncompleted, and after his death 
the stability of the Arab position was seriously shaken 
owing to the ineffectual aid, which the Khalifas sent, to 
their representatives in that inhospitable region. The 
decline in the power of the Khilafat seriously affected its 
possessions abroad, and the distant provinces gradually 
ceased to respect the authority of the impenal govemmo^ 
Siddhwas divided into several petty states which were 
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■practically independent. The Arabs who settled in Sindh 
-established their own dynasties, and the chiefs of the 
Saiyyad families exercised authority over the upper and 
the lower Indus. Only a few settlements and a few families 
-constituted the memorial of Arab conquest in India. The 
Arabs have left no legacy behind in the shape of buildings, 
camps, and roads. Language, architecture, art, tradition, 
customs, and manners were little affected by them, and 
all that remained was the dibris of ancient buildings, which 
proclaimed to the v/orld the vandalism of their destroyers. 
Out of the materials of the buildings which they demo- 
lished they built castles, cities and fortresses which have 
been destroyed by the ravages of time. 

It may be conceded at once that the Arab conquest of 
Sindh, from the political point of viev^", was an insignificant 
event in the history of Islam. But the effects 
-6360^8 o^'^The of ^his conquest upon Muslim culture were 
Arab conquest, profound and far-reaching. When the Arabs 
came to India, they were astonished at the 
superiority of the civilisation which they found in the coun- 
try. The sublimity of Hindu philosophical ideas and the 
richness and versatility of Hindu intellect were a strange 
revelation to them. The cardinal doctrine of Muslim theology 
that there is one God, was already known to the Hindu 
saints and philosophers and they found that in the nobler 
arts, which enhance the dignity of man, the Hindus far ex- 
celled them. The Indian musician, the mason, and the painter 
were as much admired by the Arabs as the philpaophay and 
the man of learning. The Arabs learnt from the Hindus 
a great deal in the practical art of administration, and the 
employment of Brahman ofiScials oh a large scale was due 
to their better knowledge, experience, and fitness fdr 
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discharging efficiently the duties of administration. Muslim 
historians are apt to forget or minimise the debt which the 
Saracenic civilisation owed to Indo>Aryan culture. A great 
many of the elements of Arabian culture, which afterwards, 
had such a marvellous effect upon European civilisation, 
were borrowed from India. The court at Baghdad extended 
its patronage to Indian scholarship, and during the Khilafat 
of MansGr (753—774 A.D.) Arab scholars went from India to- 
Baghdad, who carried with them two books, the Brahma 
Siddhanta of Brahmagupta and his Khanda-khMyaMT 
which were translated into Arabic with th‘e'helF"df' Indian 
scholars. It was from them that the Arabs learnt the 
first principles of scientific astronomy. ' The cause of 
Hindu learning received much encouragement from the 
ministerial family of the Barmaks during the Khilafat of 
HSrun (786—808 A.D.). They invited Hindu scholars to 
Baghdad, and appointed them as the chief physicians of 
their hospitals, and asked them to translate from Sanskrit 
into Arabic works on medicine, philosophy, astrology and 
other subjects. When the Khilafat of Baghdad lost its 
importance after the extinction of the Abbasid dynasty 
at the hands of HalagQ, the Arab governors of Sindh became 
practically independent. The cultural connection was brok- 
en and the Arab scholars, no longer in contact with Indian 
savants, turned to the study of Hellenic art, literature, 
philosophy and science. We may endorse Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s view that the conquest of Sindh produced no perma- 
nent political results, but it must be added that the Arabs- 
derived much benefit from the culture and learning of the; 
Hindus. 


^ Al-Biruni, India, translated by Saohiiu, Introduction, p* xxxi. 



CHAPTER III 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GHAZNAWIDES 

The Arab invasion was a failure because it was directed 
against a barren and unproductive province. The progress 
of Islamic conquest was checked for the time, 
of the Turks. but it was resumed with great zeal and ear- 
nestness in the tenth century by the Turks 
who poured into India from beyond the Afghan hills in 
ever-increasing numbers. After the fall of the Omayyads 
in 750 A.D., the A bbasides who succeeded to the Khilafat 
transferred the capital from Damascus to Al-Kufa, and 
removed all distinctions between the Arabs and the non- 
Arabs. The Khilafat now lost its sole spiritual leadership 
in the Islamic world ; and its authority was circumscribed 
by the independent dynasties that had lately come into exist- 
ence. The Arabs had now sunk into factious voluptuaries, 
always placing personal or tribal interests above the interests 
of Islam. The Abbasides accelerated the process of decadence 
by systematically excluding the Arabs from office. The 
provincial governors showed a tendency towards indepen- 
dence, as the central government became weaker and 
weaker. The barbarian Turkish guards whom the Khalifas 
employed to protect their person grew too powerful to be 
controlled, and they became mere tools in their hands. The 
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Turks grew in importance from Egypt to Samarqand, 
^nd when the SamSnid kingdom was overthrown by them, 
they founded small principalities for themselves. The more 
ambitious of these petty chiefs turned to India to find 
an outlet for their martial ardour and love of conquest. 
In 933 A.D. Alaptagin seized Ghazni where his father had 
been governor under the SamSnids and established his own 
independent power. 

After his death in 976 A.D. he was succeeded by his 
slave Subuktagin. As he seemed to be a man of promise, 
.. a . . Alaptagin gradually raised him to posts of 

Amir «ubuK- . . j » I ... 

tag in— The trust, and Conferred upon him. m course of 
•of^HinduBten'* Amir'ul-Umra. Subuktagin 

was a talented and ambitious ruler. Not 
content with the petty kingdom of his master, he organised 
the Afghans into a compact body, and with their help con- 
quered Lamghan and Sistan, and extended the sphere of his 
influence. The Turkish attacks upon the Samanid power 
further gave him the long-desired opportunity of securing 
the province of Khorasan for his son Mahmud in 994 A.D. 

Eager to acquire religious merit, Subuktagin turned toi 
the conquest of India, a country of idolaters and infidels. 
JayapSla, whose kingdom extended from Sarhind to Lam- 
ghan and from Kashmir to Multan, was the first Indian 
ruler likely to check his advance. When the Afghans encamp- 
ed on the border of the Lamghan territory, JayapSla, who 
was frightened beyond measure on seeing the heavy odds 
Arrayed against him, sued for peace, and offered to pay 
tribute in acknowledgment of the conqueror’s sovereignty. 
Mahmud dissuaded his father from acceding to these terms 
of peace, and urged battle for ” the honour of Taiam and of 
Mtfsri m ans.” JayapSla, however, renewed his overtures 
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and sent the following mess^e to Subuktagin “ You 
have seen the impetuosity of the Hindus and their indiffer- 
ence to death, whenever any calamity befalls them, as at 
this moment. If, therefore, you refuse to grant peace in 
the hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants, and 
prisoners, then there is no alternative for us but to mount 
the horse of stern determination, destroy our property, 
take out the eyes of our elephants, cast our children into- 
the fire, and rush on each other with sword and spear, so 
that all that will be left to you, is stones and dirt, dead 
bodies, and scattered bones.” 

At this, peace was made, and JayapRla bound himself 
to pay a tribute of a million dirhams, 50 elephants, and 
some cities and fortresses in his dominions. But he 
soon changed his mind and cast into prison two ofiScers 
sent by Subuktagin to see that he made good his promise. 
When the Amir heard of this breach of faith, he hastened 
with his army towards Hindustan to punish JayapSla for 
his ‘wickedness and infidelity.’ JayapSla received help 
from his fellow-princes of Ajmer, Delhi, Kalanjar, and 
Kanauj, and at the head of a hundred thousand men he 
advanced to meet the invader on the same field of battle. 

The issue of the battle was a foregone conclusion. 
Subuktagin urged his fanatical followers to fight as well as 
they could for the honour of the faith. The 
Hindus were defeated in a sharp engagement. 
Subuktagin levied a heavy tribute and obtain- 
ed an immense booty. His sovereignty was acknowledged, 
and he appointed one of his officers to the government of 
Peshawar. India was not conquered, but the Muslims 
discovered the way that led to her fertile plains. After 
ruling his subjects with prudence and moderation for 
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twenty years, Subuktagin died in August 997 A.D., leaving 
-a large and well-established kingdom for his son Mahmud,A 
After the death of Subuktagin, the sceptre of Ghazni 
passed into the hands of his eldest son, Mahmud, who 
M hmud of attained to the position of one of the 

Ci h a z n i— His mightiest rulers of Asia, famed in far-off 
ti^ns lands for his riches, valour, and justice. To 

the qualities of a born soldier, he added bound- 
less religious zeal which has ranked him among the great 
leaders of Islam. Mahmud was indeed a fierce and fanatical 
Muslim with an insatiable thirst for wealth and power. 
Early in life he formed the grim resolve for spreading the 
faith of the Prophet at the point of the sword, and his in- 
vestiture by the Khalifa further sharpened his zeal. To 
such a greedy iconoclast, India with her myriad faiths and 
fabulous wealth presented a favourable field for the exercise 
of his religious and political ambitions. Again and again, he 
led jihads against the Hindus, bringing back with him 
vast booty obtained by the plundering Turkish hordes 
who followed him into Hindustan. 

Having settled the affairs of his kingdom, Mahmud 
turned his attention towards Hindustan, and led as many 
as seventeen invasions during the years 
tioM— TOe’eret 1000—1026 A.D. The first expedition in 1000 
t^^townB A.D. resulted in the capture of several 

* frontier fortresses and districts which were 

entrusted by Mahmud to his own governors. 

Next year he again set out from Ghazni at the head of 
ten thousand picked horsemen. Thereupon, JayapSla,. the 
Raja of Bhatinda, mustered all his forces, and 
Muharram, 892 A.H. (November 
■o^Bhatinda.’^ 28, 1001 A.D.), a severe action ^as fought at 
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Peshawar, in which the Musalmans defeated the Hindus. 
JayapSla was captured with his kinsmen, and an immense 
booty fell into the hands of the conqueror. The former agreed 
to give fifty elephants and his son and grandson as hos- 
tages as a security for fulfilling the conditions of the peace. 
But JayapSla personally preferred death to dishonour, 
and perished in the fiames to save himself from 
humiliation. ' 

The third expedition was aimed against the city of 
Bheera (1004-05 A.D.) on the left bank of the Jhelam, below 
the Salt Range, which was soon annexed to 
Bi^era*a*nd kingdom of Ghazni. Abul Fatah Daud, 

othT/town". the heretic ruler of Multan, purchased a par- 

don by promising an annual tribute of twenty 
thousand golden dirhams, when he learnt of the defeat of 
JayapSla's son AnandapSla near Peshawar. Mahmud entrust- 
ed his Indian possessions to Sevakapala, a Hindu convert, and 
returned to Ghazni, but as soon as the conqueror turned 
his back, Sevakapala abjured Islam and withheld allegiance 
to Ghazni. Thereupon, Mahmud marched against him and 
defeated him. He was compelled to pay 400 thousand 
fiirhams as penalty for his disloyalty and bad faith. 

The sixth expedition (1008-09 A.D.) was aimed against 
AnandapSla for having assisted Daud of Multan in his 
treasonable designs. AnandapSla like the 
Anandapiu.* * gallant Rana Sanga of Mewar organised 
a confederacy of the Rajas of Ujjain, 
Gwalior, Kalanjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer and marched 

^ Firisbtia writes that a custom prevailed among the Hindus that 
when a Raja was overpowered twioe by strangers, he became disquali- 
fied to reign. (Briggs, 1» p. 88.) Utbi also refers this custom though 
with as light variation. (Elliot« 11, p. 37.) 
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towards the Punjab to give battle to the invader. Tbfr 
response to the appeal of the Punjab chief showed that the- 
Rajput princes were fully alive to the danger to their 
civilisation. The high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
were all stirred"”!© heroic action. The Muslim historian 
writes that Hindu women ‘ sold their jewels and sent the- 
money from distant parts to housed against the Musalmans. 
The poorer women worked day and night at tha^pinninj 
wheel or as hired labourers to be able to send something to- 
the men of the army. The Khokhars also threw in their lot 
with the Hindus. 

Mahmud’s archers were repulsed by the bareheaded 
and barefooted Khokhars who rushed fearlessly into the 
thick of the fight and slew and smote three or four thou- 
sand Musalmans. Dismayed by this furious charge, the 
Sultan was about to stop the fight, when suddenly Ananda- 
pSla’s elephant took fright and fled from the field of Mttle. 
the^HTndus were panic-stricken and the Ghaznawide army 
pursued them for two days and nights. Many were pot to- 
death, and enormous booty fell into the hands of the victors. 

Flushed with success, Mahmud marched against the 
fort of Kangra, also known as Nagarkot or Bhimnagar. ' 

The fortress was reputed to hold untold 
est of ^agar- treasures, all dedicated to Hindu gods. When 
k^t, 1008-09 the Muhammadans besieged the fortress, 
the Hindus opened the gates out of fear,, 
and Mahmud easily became master of it and seized 
immense booty. The Sultan returned in triumph tn 

^ Kangra is a most fertile plateau in the Himalayas with a snow-olad 
range at its back and with perennial streams running through it into* 
three or four rivers* The fort of Kangra was permanently conquered 
by Jahangir in 1621. 
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Ghazni with a vast collection of jewels which far exceeded; 
the treasures of the mightiest kings of the world. 

I • The acquisition of vast treasures whetted the rapacity 
of Mahmud’s followers, and they repeated their raids with 
a remarkable frequency. The ^i^nsions of^ 
ra^Tsuccess.* Hindus, though they were numerically 
superior to their invaders, made their task 
easy. There was little feeling of national patriotism int 
the country. The masses were indifferent to political., 
revolutions. Whenever a confederacy was organised,^ 
its members often fell out among themselves, and the 
pride of the clan or the tribe interfered with the 
discipline of the coalition and paralysed the plans of leaders. 
Self-interest always predominated over the interests of^ 
Hindustan, while the Muslims never experienced dearth 
of recruits owing to their boundless fanaticism. 

After the conquest of Ghor, Mahmud marched toward* 
Multan in 1010 A.D., and defeated, and punished the rebel- 
lious chief Daud. Three years later he proceeded against 
Bhimapala, captured his fortress, and seized vast booty. 
The Muslims pursued the Raja who fled to Kashmir. 
Mahmud appointed his own governor, and after plunder- 
ing Kashmir, and forcing a great many people to embrace 
Islam he returned to Ghazni. 

But far more important than these raids was his expedi- 
tion against Thanesar in the year 1014 A.D. The Hindus 
fought desperately against the invaders, but 
T^nesar.”^ * they were defeated, and the fort of Thanesar 
with a large booty fell into the hands of the 

conqueror. 

Ardent spirits offered themselves as volunteers to fight 
in the crusades against infidelity, and the armies of 
P.4 
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Mahmud soon swelled to enormous dimensions. Mahmud 
now determined to invade Kanauj, renowned 
imperial Kgatriya capital 
of Hindustan. In 1018 A.D. he started 
from Ghazni and crossed the Jamna on the 2nd December, 
1018 A.D. He captured all the forts that blocked his way. 
The Raja of Baran (Bulandshahr) tendered his submission, 
and according to Muslim historians with ten thousand 
men embraced Islam. The Sultan then marched against 
the chief of -MahSwan on the Jamna. The Hindus put forth 
a gallant fight but they were defeated. The Raja killed 
himself to escape humiliation, and an enormous booty fell 
into the hands of the Sultan who now proceeded against 
Mathura, the sacred city of the Hindus, which, according 
to the Muslim historian, was unrivalled in population and 
edifices, and the wonderful things which it contained could 
not be described by the tongue of man. Muslim iconpclasm 
proved too much for the defenders, and the exquisite temples 
were razed to the ground by the orders of the conqueror 
Mahmud, then, proceeded against Kanauj and appeared 
before its gates in January 1019 A.D. Rajyapala, the Prati- 
har Raja of Kanauj, however, submitted without offering 
any resistance. The Sultan sacked the whole town and 
destroyed the temples, seizing an enormous amount of their 
wealth. Passing through the country of Bundelkhand 
Mahmud returned to Ghazni. 

The abject surrender of RajyapSla gave offence to his 
fellow Rajput princes, and Vidyadhara, son of the Chandela 
Raja of Kalanjar, attacked RajyapSla -and 
The Defeat of slew him in battle. Resenting the murder 
Since - of his vassal, Mahmud left Ghazni in 
1019 A.D. to chastise the Chandela PrinceL 
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The Chandela Raja was ready for battle with a huge army, 
but he was curiously struck with a panic, and luckily for 
Mahmud fled from the field of battle, leaving his entire 
baggage for the invaders. In 1021-22 A.D. Mahmud again 
returned to India and after compelling the submission of 
the chief of Gwalior proceeded towards Kalanjar. The 
Chandela Raja elected to conclude a peace with the Sultan. 
Having accepted immense riches and jewels, Mahmud vic- 
toriously returned to Ghazni. 

But the most momentous expedition was aimed against 
Somnath in the year 416-17 A.H. (1025*26 A.D.). Having 
Bxpeditiou of the fabulous wealth which' this 

natiT** temple was supposed to contain, he resolved to 

proceed against it. Marching through diffi- 
cult country by way of Ajmer, the Sultan stood before the 
gates of Somnath ' in a few days. He invested the fortress 
which stood on the sea-shore, and was washed by 
the waves. The Rajput princes, from far and near, 
gathered to protect their cherished idol. When the 
Muslims began the attack, the Hindus repelled the assault 
with stubborn courage, and when the besiegers tried to 
scale the walls next morning, the defenders hurled them 
down with irresistible force. Mahmud was filled with 
dismay ; but when he addressed a fervent appeal to God for 
assistance, the hearts of the ignorant zealots of Islam were 
touched. With one voice they declared their resolve to 
fight and die for him. 

The battle raged loud and fierce, and a scene of terrible 
■carnage followed, and about 5,(XX) Hindus were slain. 

^ The temple of Somnath was situated in Kathiawad in Gujarat. 
The old temple is in ruins and a new temple has been built by Ahalyabai 
near the site of the old, but the grandeur of the temple is still indicated 
i )7 the ruins that exist. 
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Mahmud then entered the temple and broke the idol into 
l>ieces. He ordered some fragments of the idol to be sent to 
Ghazni where they were thrown down at the threshold of 
the great mosque to give satisfaction to the true be- 
lievers. It is related that when Mahmud was thus breaking 
the idol, the priests offered him immense wealth, only if he 
spared what remained of their god, but he replied with 
callous indifference that he wished to be known in the world 
as Mahmud, the breaker of idols, and not as Mahmud, 
the seller of idols.’ All appeals for pity, all offers 
of wealth made by the priests in charge of the temple 
produced no effect on this relentless fanatic, who by another 
blow broke the sacred lingam into pieces. The Muslim 
soldiers of Mahmud ruthlessly sacked the temple and easily 
obtmned possession of a large heap of diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls of incalculable value.* 

Thus did Mahmud figure, in the eyes of his followers, 
as a devoted champion of the faith. They followed him 
uncomplainingly wherever he led them. The Raja of 
JNehrwala was attacked next for taking part in the defence 
of Somnath. He fled, and his country was easily conquered. 
This was followed by the subjugation of the Bhatti Rajputs. 
On his return journey Mahmud was much troubled by 
Bhima Deva, the chief of Gujarat, and the troops suffered 
considerably in the Ran of Kutch. He adopted a more 
westerly route and proceeded to Ghazni by way of Sindh. 

^ Mr« Habib’s statement that the offer of the Brahmans and Mah> 
mud’s rejection of the offer is a fable of later days lacks confirmation 
by Muslim authorities. There is no improbability in the offer made by 
the Brahmans. (Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Qhazni, p. 53.) 

^ Firishta’s story that the idol of Somnath was hollow does not seemr 
^to be correct. Al-Biruni says the lingam was made of solid gold. 
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The last expedition of Mahmud was undertaken to 
chastise the Jats of the Salt Range as they had molested the 
Muslim army on its return journey from 
Somnath. The Jats were defeated and many 
of them were put to the sword. 

Mahmud was a great king. It was no mean achievement 
to develop a small mountain principality into a large and 
prosperous empire by sheer force of arms. 
It is true, the fall of the Samanids, dissen* 
sions of the Hindu princes, the waning power 
of Persia, and the boundless fanaticism of the Turks- 
callow converts to Islam— all these were factors which 
favoured his rise and contributed to his success. The per- 
manent conquest of Hindustan was impossible, and that 
wM~ not the ob j ectrve' of the Sultan. Besides, the Turks 
still fondly looked back to their hilly native land, and 
found the sultry climate of India unbearable. All that 
Mahmud wanted was the vast wealth which India possessed, 
and when this was obtained, he returned to Ghazni, un- 
mindful of annexation or permanent conquest. But, still, 
the task was formidable, and Mahmud was made of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made. His expeditions testify to the 
boldness of conception, vigour of mind, and undaunted cour- 
age against heavy odds. A born military leader, he never 
shrank from war, always sustained in his endeavours by 
the thought that he was lighting for the glory of Islam. 
He died in April 1030 at Ghazni at the age of sixty, 
leaving untold treasures and vast possessions behind. 

Although a great conqueror, Mahmud was no barbarian. 

Himself illiterate, he appreciated the works 
Estimate of ©f art and drew around himself by means of 

JHabmud. , . . . , . , .... 

his lavish generosity a galaxy of |smineDjt 
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poets and scholars among whom were some leadinsr 
figures of the eastern world of letters, such as the 
^ersatile^ Al-Biruni, the mathematician, philosopher, as- 
‘^ronomer aii3~Sanskrit scholar ;^tbi, the historian, Farabi, 
^he philosopher, and Baihaki, whom Stanley Lane-Pool^ 
aptly describes as the*"** Oriental Pepys. ” It was an age 
of poetry, and some of the poets who lived at Mahmud’s 
court were well-known all over Asia. Among these were 
^ Upsuri, the poet-laureate of Ghazni, Farrukhi, and Asjadi 
who is the author of the following well-known quatrain : 

‘ I do repent of wine and talk of wine 
Of idols fair with chins like silver fine 
A lip-repentance and a lustful heart, 

^ 0 God, forgive this penitence of vcane.’ 

But the most famous of all these was '^Firfausi, the- 
author of the world-famed Shahnama, whose great epic 
has placed Mahmud among the immortals of history,. 
Mahmud gave him only 60 thousand silver dirhams for 
completing the Shahnama, though he had promised 
60 thousand miahkaU of gold. At this the poet was 
so offended that he wrote a satire upon the king and 
left Ghazni for good. ' Mahmud at last made amends for his 


* This is Browne’s rendering of Firdausi’s satire in his “ Literatr 
History of Persia ” : 

I Long years this Shahnama 1 toiled to complete, 

That the king might award me some recompense meet, 

But naught save a heart writhing with grief and despair 
Did I get from those promises empty as air ! 

Had the sire of the king been prince of renown, 

My forehead had surely been graced by a crown I 
Were his mother a lady of high pedigree. 

In silver and gold had I stood to knee ! 

iBut, being by birth not a prince but a boor, 

iThe praise of the noble he could not endure ! > 
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mistake, but when the belated 60 thousand srold coins 
arrived, the poet’s corpse was being; carried in a bier to 
the grrave. 

Mahmud was stern and implacable in administering 
justice and was always ready to protect the persons and 
property of his subjects. There is no need to repeat 
the charge of avarice brought against the Sultan, as it can- 
not be refuted. Mahmud loved money passionately, but 
he also spent it lavishly. He promoted learning by estab-f 
lishing a university at Ghazni, a library, and a museum, 
adorned with the trophies of war, which he brought from, 
conquered lands. It was through his liberality that beautiful 
edifices rose at his capital, making it one of the finest 
cities in Asia. 

It is not difficult to determine Mahmud’s place in his- 
tory. To the Musalmans of his day, he was a Ghgai who 
tried to extirpate infidelity in heathen lands. To the Hindus, 
he is to this day a veritable H un who destroyed their most 
sacred shrines and wounded their religious feelings. The 
impartial enquirer, however, must record a different verdict. 
To him, the Sultan was a born leader of men, a just and 
upright ruler, an intrepid and gifted soldier, a dispenser of 
justice, a patron of letters, and deserves to be ranked among 
the greatest personalities of the world. 

But his work did not endure. The mighty fabric 
that he had built up crumbled to pieces in the hands of his 
weak successors, as consolidation did not keep pace with 
conquest. 

Firdausi was born at Tus in Rhorasan about 960 A,D., and died 
in 1020 A.D. Mahmud had promised him a handsome reward, but he 
was deprived of it through the intrigues of Ayaz, one of Mahmud’s 
favourites who entertained ill feelings towards the poet. (Elliot, IVy 
pp. 190—92.) 
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\ - Mahmud failed to establish peace and order in the 
lands which he conquered by sheer dint of his valour. A 
Muslim mystic is reported to have said of him : “ He is a 
stupid fellow. Without being able to manage what he 
already possesses he yet goes out to conquer new countries.” 
Lawlessness prevailed in the empire, 3and brigand chiefs 
practised their* nefarious trade with impunity. /f There was 
no well-organised system of police to put down crime and 
check the forces of disorder. ^Mahmud devised no laws 
or institutions for the benefit of his subjects.4Local liberties 
were suppressed^and men of different nationalities were 
formed into an empire by force. > No bond united them 
except their subordination or subservience to a common chief. 
I The officers of Mahmud who were all imperialists followed 
their master, and showed greater interest in the expansion 
of the empire than in the establishment of an orderly and 
methodical administration. Such a political organisation 
as Mahmud’s Could not last long and as soon as his master- 
hand was stiffened in death, the elements of disorder 
asserted themselves with great vigour and undermined 
the imperial capacity for resistance. As Mr. Habib puts 
it when the Saljuqs knocked down the purposeless structure 
no one cared to weep over its fate. 

Mahmud came to India as a religious zealot ac- 
companied by men who were prepared to sacrifice 
themselves in what they deemed a sacred 
cause. He fully exploited the religious 
sentiments of his followers, though he 
found no time to make conversions from among' the 
native population. The following observations of a 
modem Muslim writer will be found interesting in this 
connection : 
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JhfxJiy No honest historian should seek to hide, and no 
Musalman acquainted with his faith will try to justify 
the wanton destruction of temples that followed in 
the wake of the Ghaznavide army. Contemporary as 
well as later historians do not attempt to veil the nefari- 
ous acts but relate them with pride. It is easy, to twist 
one’s conscience ; and we know only too well how easy 
it is to find a religious justification for what people 
wish to do from worldly motives. Islam sanctioned 
neither the vandalism^or the plundering motives of 


the invader ; no principle known to the Shariat justi- 
fied the uncalled for attack on Hindu princes who had 
done Mahmud and his subjects no harm ; the shameless 
destruction of places of worship - is condemned in 
law of every creed. And yet Islam, though it was 
not an inspiring motive, could be utilised as an 
a posteriori justification of what had been done. It 
was not difficult to mistake the spoliation of non- 
Muslim populations for a service to Islam, and per- 
sons to whom the argument was addressed found it 
too much in consonance with the promptings of their 
own passions to examine it critically. So the precepts 
of the Quran were misinterpreted or ignored and the 
tolerant policy of the second Caliph was cast aside, 
in order that Mahmud and his myrmidons might be 
able to plunder Hindu temples with a clear and un- 
troubled conscience.”' 

Abu RihSn better known as Al-Biruni was born in 973 
in the ‘country of modem KhivS and was captured by Mah- 
A, u- mud, when he conquered it in 1017 A.D. He 

came to India in the train of Mahmud and 


* Habib, ‘ Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin,’ p. 79. 
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stayed in the country for some time. He sympathetically 
studied the manners, customs, and institutions of the 
Hindus and has left us a vivid account of them which 
throws much light upon the conditions of those times. He 
writes that the country was parcelled out among petty 
chiefs, all independent of one another and often fighting 
amongst themselves. He mentions Kashmir, Sindh, Malwa, 
Gujarat, Bengal, and Kanauj as important kingdoms. 
About the social condition of the Hindus he writes that 
child marriage prevailed among them ; widows were not 
permitted to marry again, and Sati was in vogue. Idol 
worship was common throughout the land, and vast riches 
were accumulated in temples which fired the lust of 
Muhammadan conquerors. Al-Biruni studied and appre- 
ciated the philosophy of the Upanisad s. He writes that 
the vulgar people were polytheists, but the cultured classes 
believed God to be ‘ one, eternal, without beginning and 
end, acting by free will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving 
life, ruling and preserving.’ 

The administration of justice, though crude and pri- 
mitive in many ways, was liberal and 'humane. Written 
complaints were filed, and cases were decided on the testi- 
mony of witnesses. The criminal law was mild, and Al- 
Biruni compares the mildness of the Hindus with the 
leniency of the Christians. Brahmans were exempt from 
capital punishment. Theft was punished according to the 
value of the property stolen, and mutilation of limbs was re- 
cognised as an appropriate penalty for certain offences. Taxa- 
tion was mild. The state took only one-sixth of the produce 
of the soil, and Brahmans were exempt from taxation. 

There is ample evidence in Al-Biruni’s pages of India’s, 
degeneracy and decay. Politically she was disunited, and. 
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rival states fought against one another in complete dis- 
regard of national interests. Probably the word national 
had no meaning for them. Religion was encumbered by 
superstition, and society was held in the grip of a rigid 
caste system which rendered the unification of the various 
groups impossible. Indeed, in many respects India present- 
ed a parallel to mediaeval Europe, and as a distinguished 
writer observes, “ Everything bore the appearance of dia-f 
integration and decay ; and national life became extinct.” I 
Masud, who proclaimed himself king in 1081 A.D. 
after his father’s death by setting aside his younger brother. 

was a true son of his father, full of ambition, 
courage, and warlike zeal. The magnificence 
of the court of Ghazni was unequalled in 
that age, and Baihaki relates in his memoirs how the 
Sultan passed his days in pomp and splendour. Though 
drunken orgies were not unusual for even the great 
Mahmud, Masud carried them to excess, and himself 
became the leader of a notorious party of drunkards and 
debauchees. 

But Masud had an able minister in Khwaja Ahmad 
Maimandi, whom he had liberated from prison and restored 
to ofifice with great honours. The Khwaja 
Hienak*'”** himself to the task of organising his office. 

which had become notorious for delay and 
lack of promptness under his predecessor. Under his care 
the administration soon began to display a new vigour and 
activity. While the Khwaja was thus honoured, his pre- 
decessor in office, Hasnak, accused of Karmatian heresy, 
was put in chains, tried, and executed. After the execu- 
tion, Hasnak's head was served up in a dish at a feast held, 
by Bu’Suhal to the complete horror of the guests. Such. 
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was the uncertainty of life and tenure of office under the 
-demoralised Ghaznawides. 

But Masud was no roi faimant. His contemporaries 
feared him both on the score of his physical prowess and his 
' kingly dignity. He now turned his attention 

affairs in India, which had been left 
in charge of Ariyarak. 

Secure in the possession of a vast territory, the ambi- 
tious Ghaznawide commander of Hind had begun to behave 
as an autocrat and cared little for the fiats of his sovereign. 
Masud, though a slave to drink and dissipation, knew how 
to assert his dignity when his own authority was flouted 
or disregarded. Ariyarak was induced to proceed to 
Ghazni where he was cast into prison, and probably 
poisoned. Ahmad Niyaltgin was appointed to the command 
of the Indian province, though he had to leave his son at 
Ghazni as a hostage under a nominal pretext. The new 
viceroy was hardly less ambitious than his predecessor, 
and he too, in Baihaki’s words, “ turned away from the 
path of rectitude and took a crooked course.” 

Ahmad Niyaltgin, on coming to India, found it difficult 
to get on with his colleague, Qazi Shiraz, and as he did not 
Trea son of ®o“sult the latter in the d ischarge of his duties, 
Ahmad Niyait- a quarrel soon broke out between the two. 
**”■ But when the matter was referred to 


Ghazni, the Qazi received a strong rebuff, and was ordered 
to leave military affairs alone. Thereupon, Niyaltgin 
undertook an expedition to Benares, tempted by the prospect 
of plundering the wealth of this ancient and venerated 
city of the Hindus. The expedition was a great success. 
The Qazi, however, could not bear the success of his 
rival, and sent spies to inform the Sultan that Niyaltmn 
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gave himself out as the son of Sultan Mahmud, and 
aimed at independence. In every possible way, the 
enemies of Niyaltgin poisoned the Sultan’s mind and im- 
pressed upon him the necessity of immediate interven- 
tion. 

Official after official volunteered to go to Hindustan to 
restore order, but the choice, at last, fell upon Tilak, a 
Hindu of low birth, but of great ability and courage. As 
a mark of royal favour, he was granted a gold-embroidered 
robe, a jewelled necklace of gold, a canopy and an umbrella; 
and kettle-drums were beaten, and ensigns with gilded 
tops were unfurled at his residence, in accordance with 
Hindu fashion, to proclaim his elevation to high official 
dignity. The philosophical Baihaki wrote, “Wise men do 
not wonder at such facts, because nobody is born great- 
men become such.” 

When Tilak reached Lahore, his presence struck terror 
into the hearts of the followers of Ahmad Niyaltgin, and 
the rebellious governor fled for dear life. He was, however, 
defeated in a sharp engagement, and a price of 500,000 dir- 
hams was set upon his head by Tilak, when the rebel eluded 
the grasp of his pursuers. The Jats, who were all familiar 
with the desert and the wilds, caught hold of Ahmad, and 
cut off his head. Masud was delighted at the news of vic- 
tory, and encouraged by this success he determined to fulfil 
his old vow of capturing the fort of Hansi. ‘ In vain did the 
veteran Khwaja urge upon him the impolicy of such a step, 
but the obstinate Sultan replied: “The vow is upon my 
neck, and accomplish it, I will, in my own person.” The 

‘ Hansi is a city with a ruined castle, eleven miles to the east of 
Hisar. 
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ministets bowed their heads in profound submission, and 
the Khwaja was invested with plenary authority at 
'<}hazni. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni in October 1037 A.D., 
and after a long: march reached the town of Hansi. The 
invaders laid siege to the fortress hitherto 
deemed impregnable by the Hindus. Though 
the garrison heroically defended itself, the 
Muslims took the fortress by storm, and seized an enormous 
booty. Having placed the fortress in charge of a reliable 
official, the Sultan marched towards Sonpat, a place not far 
from Delhi. The Muslims easily captured it, as the chief 
offered no resistance and the victorious Sultan returned 
to Ghazni. 

The expedition to India turned out a blunder. Taking 
advantage of the Sultan's absence, the Saljuq Turks harried 
the territories of Ghazni, and sacked a portion of the capital. 
Masud marched against the invaders, but at Dandankan, 
near Merv, he was overpowered by them on March 24, 
1040 A.D. This crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Saljuqs compelled the Ghaznawides to withdraw towards 
India. 

The vanquished Sultan fled towards Hindustan in spite 
of the advice of the aged minister who vainly pleaded with 
him to remain at Ghazni. When the royal 
party reached Marigalah,’ the Turkish and 
Hindu slaves mutinied, and placed upon the 
throne the Sultan’s younger brother Muhammad. Masud 
vras cast into prison and put to death in 1041 A.D. 

^ A pass situated between Rawalpindi and Attook* a few miles east 
of Hasan Abdal. 
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Thus perished by the cruel hand of the assassin, a king 
-who, like his father, extended his patronage to men of 
letters, built mosques, and endowed schools and colleges 
in the various cities of his wide dominions. Thus does Bai* 
haki observe in a characteristically fatalistic vein Man 
has no power to strive against fate.” 

After Masud’s death, his son Maudud ascended the 
throne, and defeated his uncle Muhammad in an engage- 
The weak f^^s avenging the death of his father, 

successors of Maudud was succeeded by a series of weak 
Masud. rulers whose uneventful careers deserve little 

mention. The Saljuq pressure continued, and the Ghaz- 
nawide empire lost much of its territory. The Saljflqs even- 
tually inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Ghaznawides, and 
the last independent ruler of Ghazni, Arslan, fled to Hindus- 
tan where he died in a state of misery in the year 1117 A.D. 
The Saljiiqs thus established their influence at Ghazni, 
and dominated the titular Ghaznawide ruler, Babram, 
who owed his crown to them. Bahram’s reign would 
have ended gloriously, had it not been for the quarrels that 
arose between him and the Maliks of Ghor, a small mountain 
principality between Ghazni and Herat. These warlike 
Afghans had fought under the banner of Mahmud, but when 
the sceptre of Ghazni passed into feeble hands, they treated 
them with scant respect. Matters came to a crisis, when a 
Suri prince was put to death by Bahram’s order. The brother 
•of the deceased led an attack against Ghazni, but he was de- 
feated and killed. Alauddin Husain, another brother, swore 
to wreak vengeance upon the house of Ghazni. He marc hed 
upon Ghazni, at the head of a large army, and won a splendid 
'victory in. 1150 A.D. Bahram escaped to India, but he 
returned to Ghazni again and recovered his lost power. 
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Bahrain died in 1152 A.D. and was followed by his son 
Khusrau Shah who was quite unfit to deal with the new 
situation. The Ghuzz Turkomans advanced upon Ghazni., 
whereupon Khusrau Shah escaped to India. The implacable 
Alauddin destroyed the finest buildings of the city and 
massacred the whole populace. Khusrau Shah died in 
exile at Lahore in 1160 A.D. 

The condition of the empire grew worse, and under 
Khusrau Malik, the new pleasure-loving ruler of Ghazni, 
the administration fell into a state of utter chaos. The 
power of Ghazni rapidly declined, and the house of Ghorrose 
into prominence. Alauddin’s nephew Ghiyas-ud-din brought 
Ghazni under his control, about the year 1173, and entrusted 
it with its dependencies including Kabul to the charge of 
his brother, Muiz-ud-din bin Sam, better known in history 
as Muhammad Ghori. Muiz-ud-din, who had an inborn apti- 
tude for war and adventure, led repeated attacks against 
Hindustan, and compelled Khusrau Malik to make peace and 
surrender his son as security for the fulfilment of treaty obli- 
gations. Later, even Khusrau was taken prisoner by strata- 
gems and false promises, and put to death in 1201 A.D. A 
similar catastrophe befell his son Bahram Shah, and the line 
of Subuktagin came to an inglorious end. The sovereignty 
of Ghazni now passed into the hands of the Ghori chiefs. 

Thus after nearly two centuries, the empire of Ghazni 
disappeared from history. An empire which rested purely 
upon a military basis, could not last long with- 
capable and warlike rulers. Mahmud had 
established no institutions which could hold 
his wide dominions together. The unwieldy empire had nO' 
principle of cohesion or unity, and speedily broke up after 
his death. The untold wealth obtained from Hindustan. 
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fostered luxury among his weak successors and rendered 
them Unfit for the strenuous duties of war. Once the 
rotten character of the political system became known, 
disorders began on all sides. The profiigate Ghaznawides 
were no match for their enemies who continued to seize 
large slices of Ghazni territory. As disorder increased in 
the Afghan regions, India also began to seethe with dis> 
content The multifarious troubles of the rulers of Ghazni 
made it difficult for them to deal properly with the Indian 
problem. But the chiefs of Ghor were men of a different 
stamp. They were better fitted to lead and command the 
unruly Turks, and knew how to employ their valour and 
zeal for purposes of self-aggrandisement. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CONQUEST OF HINDUSTAN 

Muhammad Ghori’s attempt to seize the Muslim prov- 
inces of Hindustan was a remarkable success. His expedi- 
Muhammad’s Uccha against the Bhatti Rajputssuc- 

indian Cam- ceeded On account of treachery. He took 
****”' Multan from the Karmatian heretics in 1174 

A.D. Bhima Deva, the Raja of Nehrwala, however, inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the invaders who then captured 
Peshawar, and subdued the whole of Sindh down to the 
sea-coast. Having failed to capture the fortress of Lahore, 
Myhammad concluded a peace with Khusrau Malik, and 
returned to Ghazni. After his departure, Khusrau Malik 
laid siege to the fortress of Sialkot, assisted by the Khokhar 
tribes, but failed to capture it. When the news reached the 
Sultan, he again undertook an expedition against Lahore, 
and by a stratagem he captured Khusrau Malik in 1186 A.D., 
and put an end to the rule of the dynasty of Subuktagin. 
Lahore passed into the hands of the victorious chieftain. 

Muhammad was still far from being master of Hindu* 
Stan. In the interior, lay Rajput kingdoms, wealthy and 
powerful, which were always ready to give battle to the 
foreigner who dared to invade their territory. The hillmen 
•of Ghazni and Ghor had never encountered such dauntless 
fighters as the Rajputs. But the feud al organisation of the 
■R ajput society was the principal cause of its we¥khessl 
^e Bvali^ and feuds of the dans- h a mp e r e d unity of 
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action, and the invidious caste distinction mevented the 
Inferior classes anaong the Rajputs from being amalgamated 
with the p roud nobieafla. Only the well-born coqld hold 
fieis, and this exclusive spirit tended to make the aristo- 
cracy hereditary and selfish. It was impossible for these 
Sajput governments, based as they were upon a system of 
feuds, to last long, and, no wonder, if the first shock of the 
Muslim invasion shook Rajput India to its foundations. 

Having organised his forces, Muhammad marched 
towards the frontier town of Sarhind, which had a great 
strategic importance in the middle ages, and captured it, 
The most powerful Rajput clans which exercised authority 
in Northern India were (1) the Gaharwars, afterwards 
known as the Rathors of Kanauj, (2) the ChohSns of 
Delhi and Ajmer, (8) the Palas and Senas^ of Bihar and 
Bengal, (4) the Baghelas of Gujarat, and (5) the Chandelas 
of Bundelkhand. The most powerful of these were the 
rulers of Delhi and Kanauj, whose rivalry made it impos- 
sible for them to stem the tide of foreign invasion. 

Prithviraja, who had succeeded to the kingdoms of 
Delhi and Ajmer, and who had established a great reputa-^ 
tion for chivalry and heroic exploits, marched 
Pnthviraja. gg^inst the Ghori chief, and encountered the 

Muslim host a t, Tarain, ' a village fourteen miles from 
Thanesar in 1191 A. D. Jayachandra, the Rathor Raja of 
Kanauj, was the only prince who kept aloof from this war ; 
for Prithviraja h ad insulted him by carrying off hi p 
by force. The Sultan followed the time-honoured tactics 
of the right, left, and centre, and himself occupied a posi- 
tion in the middle of his army. The Rajpots charged both 

' In most histories it is written as Karain, which is incorrect* 
Itane Poole too incorrectly writes Narain* (Mediaeyal India, p* 61.) 
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wings of the Muslim army with tremendous vigour and 
scattered it in all directions, while Govind Rai, the Raja’s 
brother, inflicted a severe wound on the Sultan, who was 
luckily carried off the fleld of battle by a faithful Khilji 
warrior. This disaster caused a panic among the Muslims 
who immediately dispersed in all directions. Never before, 
had they experienced such a terrible rout at the hands of 
the Hindus. When the Sultan reached Ghor, he publicly 
disgraced those officers who had fled from the field of battle. 

With a large army, well-organised and accoutred, the 
Sultan marched from Ghazni towards Hindustan in 1192 


The defeat of 
Prithviraja. 


A.D. to wreak vengeance upon the Hindu 
princes. The forces of the Sultan again en- 
camped near Tarain. Alarmed for the safety 


of Hindu India, Prithviraja called upon his fellow Rajput 


princes to rally round his banner to fight the Turks. His 


appeal met with an enthusiastic response, and as many as 


160 Rajput princes joined the colours of the Chohan 


warrior. 


From morning till sunset the battle raged fiercely. 
While the enemy was tired, the Sultan, at the head of 
12,000 horse, made a desperate charge and “ carried death 
and destruction throughout the Hindu camp.” The Rajput 
valour proved of no avail against these mounted archers, 
and a fearful slaughter ensued on all sides. The result 
of the battle was a foregone conclusion. The Hindus in 
spite of their numbers were defeated by the Muslims. The 
Muhammadan historians write that Prithviraja fled from 
the field, but he was captured near Sirsuti, ’ and finally 
despatched to hell.’ 


1 It "waa a city on the banks of the ancient Saraswati. In Akbar’a 
me Sirauti was one of the mahals of Sarkar Sambhal. 
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The defeat of Prithviraja was an irreparable blow to 
Bajput power. The demoralisation caused by this defeat 
was great, and the Muslims easily captured Sirsuti, Samana, 
Kuhram and Hansi. The Sultan proceeded towards Ajmer, 
which was given up to plunder, and some thousands of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword. The city was made 
over to a natural son of Prithviraja on promise of punc- 
tual payment of tribute. Having left his faithful 
lieutenant Qutb-ud-din Aibek in charge of his Indian 
possessions, the Sultan returned to Ghazni. Qutb-ud*din, 
in a short time, conquered Mirat (Meerut), Kol ' 
and Delhi, the last of which he made the seat of his 


government. 

Beyond Delhi, in the heart of the Doab, lay the 
principality of the Rathor clan with its capital at 
Kanauj renowned all over India as a nur- 
sery of warriors and statesmen. Its ruler 
Jayachandra, famous alike in legend and 
history, was reputed as one of the most powerful 
princes of the time. Jayachandra had, perhaps, hoped 
that, after the defeat of Prithviraja, he would become the 
paramount sovereign of all Hindustan, but his hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. In 1194 A.D. Sultan Muham- 
mad marched from Ghazni against the Raja of Kanauj. 
No confederacy seems to have been organised by the latter 
to withstand the Muslim attack ; probably the defeat of 
Prithviraja had cooled the enthusiasm and crushed the 
spirit of the Rajputs who might have otherwise tallied 
round his banner. The Muslims inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Rajput army encamped in the plain between 


^ Kol is a place near Aligarh. It has an old fortress which still 
exists. 
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Chandwar and Etawah. Jayachandra received a mortal 
wound from an arrow and fell down on the earth. The- 
Rathors, after this discomfiture, migrated to Rajputana, 
where they founded the principality of Jodhpur. The- 
victorious Sultan now marched against Benares, where he 
destroyed temples and ordered mosques to be built in their 
places. He then returned to the fort of Kol, and, laden 
with the spoils of war, returned to Ghazni. 

Qutb-ud-din’s career in Hindustan was one of unbroken 
triumph. He marched against Ajmer, and restored its 
lawful ruler, a vassal of Ghazni, but appoint- 
queste^ ed a Muslim governor to exercise control 

over him. From Ajmer, Aibek marched his 
forces against Bhima Deva, the Raja of Nehrwala, 
whom he defeated. Gwalior, Biyana, and other places 
were compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of Ghazni. 

Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji, an ‘ intrepid, bold, 
and sagacious ’ general, accomplished the conquest of 
Bihar with astonishing ease. He led an or- 
ganised attack against the province, probably 
in 1197 A.D., at the head of a small detach- 
ment of 200 horsemen, and quickly captured the principal 
fortresses. The Buddhist monasteries, or viharm, were 
demolished, and a large number of books were seized, 
and scattered by the invaders. It was the idolatry of 
latter-^ay Buddhism which stimulated the zeal of the 
Muslims, and the dUbris of Buddhist viharas and atupaa 
that exist to this day, bear testimony to their iconoclastic 
zeal. The Muslim raid on Bihar gave a death-blow to- 
Buddhism ; but it appears from an inscription of Vidya- 
dhara dated Samvat 1276 (1219 A.D.) that it did not 
wholly disappear from Northern India. 
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The conquest of Bihar was followed by that of Bengal. 
The Muslim chronicler, relying upon the account furnished 
Oon uest of ^ c®rtain soldier of Farghana in the ser- 
BengS** ° vice of Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar, writes 
that the intrepid general marched to the 
city of Nudiah at the head of a small party of 18 horse- 
men and that the aged Rai on hearing of his approach fled 
from a back door of his palace and sought shelter at 
Vikrampur near Sonargaon which was a place resorted 
to by all discontented men at Gaur. * This is an exaggerated 
account of what actually happened. Muhammad des- 
troyed the city of Nudiah and made Lakhnauti or 
Gaur his capital. The khutbu was read and coins were 
struck in the name of Sultan Muiz-ud-din. A large portion 
of the enormous booty seized by Muhammad was sent to 
Qutb-ud-din. 

In 1202 A.D. Qutb-ud-din marched against Parmardi, 
the Chandela Prince of Bundelkhand. The latter found it 
Oon uest of ™P®s®ible to resist effectively the Muslims, 
Ka”anjar! ° a“d the fort of Kalanjar fell into the hands 
of the victors. The forts of Kalpi and 
BadSon were subdued next, and in this way all the impor- 
tant places in Northern India were brought under the 
sway of Ghazni by Qutb-ud-din. 

The kings of Ghazni were not satisfied with their 
Indian possessions. They fondly looked towards the lands 
rrn. . j Oxus, which the kings of Ghazni, ever 

turns. Since the days of Mahmud, had tned in 

vain to annex. Muhammad followed the 

^ The aooounb of th6 accoptad in toto by Dr. 

Vincent Smith is undoubtedly exaggerated. The old view has been 
modified in the new and revised edition of his Early Hittorn of India' 
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same practice and invaded Khwarizm at the head of a 
large army in the year 1204 A.D., but the troops of Ghori 
were pressed so hard by the Shah of Khwarizm and 
his allies that they were completely routed, and the 
Sultan with difficulty escaped with his life. As soon 
as the news of this disaster was circulated abroad, the 
forces of confusion began to work. A Ghazni officer hastily 
went to India and declared hjmself governor of Multan by 
producing a forged royal order, and he was accepted by the 
army. Ghazni shut its gates against the unlucky Sultan, 
and the turbulent Khokhars stirred up strife and harried 
the districts of the Punjab. The Sultan was, however, not 
unnerved by this gloomy prospect. He quickly recovered 
Multan and Ghazni, and then marched towards Hindustan 
to chastise the Khokhars, who suffered a crushing defeat 
near a ford of the Jhelam. Having obtained this victory, 
the Sultan returned to Lahore. 

The Khokhar snake was scotched but not killed. Having 
failed in open engagement, the Khokhars had recourse to 
treachery. Some of their chiefs who burnt with rage to 
avenge the deaths of their kinsmen formed a conspiracy to 
take the life of the Sultan. On his way from Lahore to 
Ghazni, the Sultan halted at Ohamyak in the Jhelam district 
where he was stabbed to death by a fanatic in March, 
1246 A.D. 

Not 80 fanatical as Mahmud, Muhammad was certainly 
mote political than his predecessor. He clearly perceived the 
B fmate of Political condition of India, and made 

up his mind to found a permanent dominion. 
Mahmud’s love of wealth had blinded him to 
the gains of far-reaching importance, which the Indian con* 
ijuest was bound to bring to the conqueror. Muhammad 
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•Ghori, from the outset, took a different course ; he tried to 
-consolidate his conquests, and in this work he had the 
valued assistance and co-operation of his able lieutenant, 
Qutb-ud-din, who afterwards founded a dynasty of the 
kings of Delhi. 

Mahmud never aimed at permanent conquest ; he had 
■come sweeping like a whirlwind and had returned to his 
native land after the acquisition of vast booty. Wealth 
«nd the extirpation of idolatry were the objects of his 
raids ; but Muhammad was a real conqueror. He conquered 
the country and aimed at permanent settlement. A com- 
plete conquest of India was impossible as long as warrior- 
blood throbbed within the veins of the Rajput race. But 
for the first time the Muslims had brought extensive terri- 
tory under their direct sway. Qutb-ud-din was appointed 
viceroy of Hindustan, and charged with the duty of extend- 
ing further the dominion of Islam— a fact which clearly 
shows the object which Muhammad had in mind. It is 
true, he turned his eyes westwards for territorial expansion, 
but it would be wrong to blame Muhammad for following 
a traditional policy. His work in India was more solid. 
The Muslim power, which he founded in India, increased 
.as time passed, and from humble beginnings the kingdom 
of Delhi gradually developed into one of the greatest 
-empires of the east. It was no mean contribution to the 
greatness of Islam. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SLAVE DYNASTY’ 

(1206-90 A.D.) 

Muhammad died without a male heir. Minhaj-us’Siraj' 
writes that on one occasion when a favourite courtier spoke 
to the Sultan about the default of male heirs, 

. QAtb-ud-din’s he replied with absolute indifference : “ Other 
th?^throne.°*° monarchs may have one son, or two sons : I 
have so many thousand sons, namely, my Turki 
slaves, who will be the heirs of my dominions, and who, 
after me, will take care to preserve my name in the JdiutbU 
throughout those territories.” After the death, of his 
master, Qutb*ud-di n Aibek naturally came to the forefront. 
He became the ruler of Hindustan and founded a dynasty 
of kings, which is called after his name. Originally Aibek 
was a slave. He was purchased by the Qazi of Nishapur, 
through whose favour he acquired a reputation for courage 
and manly bearing. After the Qazi’s death he pass^ 
into the hands of Sultan Muiz-ud*din. Though ^ ugly in 
external appearance, Aibek was endowed with laudable 
qualities and admirable impressions" ; and by sjmer dint of 
merit he rose gradually to the position of Amir Akhuv (mas* 
ter of the stables). During the Sultan’s expeditions to Hin- 
dustan, Aibek loyally served him, and as a reward for his 

• This drnastr has beea miscalled the Blare dynasty. The slaves wh<y 
occupied the throne had been originally slaves but they were manu- 
mittod by their masters and raised to the rank of freemen 
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services, he was left in charge of the Indian possessions. 
As viceroy of Hindustan, he secured and extended the 
conquests made by his master. He strengthened himself 
by matrimonial connections ; he married the daughter of 
Taj-ud-din Eldoz, and gave his sister in marriage to Qubai- 
cha, and his daughter to Iltutmish. one of his own slaves. 

Aibek captured Hansi, Meerut, Delhi, Ranthambhor 
and Kol, and conquered the country as far as Benares. In 
1197 A.D. Qutb-ud-din led his forces against 
c^nques^t*'^ Nehrwala. The chief was defeated in a hotly 
contested engagement, and the whole country 
was ravaged by the Muslims. For six years, i.e., from 
1196 to 1202 A. D. there was cessation of warfare in India, 
but in 1202 A.D. Aibek marched against the fort of 
Kalanjar, captured it and seized enormous booty. Mahoba 
was occupied next. Bengal and Bihar had already been 
subjugated by Muhammad Khilji, son of Bakhtiyar, who 
had acknowledged the suzerainty of Qutb-ud-din. All Hin- 
dustan, from Delhi to Kalanjar and Gujarat, and from 
Lakhnauti to Lahore, was brought under the sway of the 
Muhammadans, though the distant lands comprised in the 
empire of Delhi were not thoroughly subdued. 

Qutb-ud-din was a high-spirited and open-handed mon- 
arch. He administered the country well, dispensed even- 
b handed justice to the people, and exerted 

as Buier!^ himself to promote the peace and prosperity 

of the realm. The roads were freed from 
robbers, and the Hindus were treated with kindness, though 
the Sultan, like ‘ a mighty fighter in the way of God,* 
captured thousands as slaves during his wars. His generosity 
is praised by all writers who style him as lakhbakhsha or 
giver of lakhs. 
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Aibek was a powerful and capable ruler who always 
maintained a high character. Brave and energetic, sagacious 
4md just, according to Muslim ideas, Aibek was devoted to 
the faith, and as the founder of a large kingdom on foreign 
^ soil among races whose martial prowess was well-known, 
he ranks among the great pioneers of Muslim conquest in 
India. He gave proof of his religious zeal by building two 
mosques, one at Delhi and another at Ajmer. He died in 
1210 A.D., from a fall from his horse, while he was playing 
•chaugan , * leaving a large kingdom to his successor. 

. Aram succeeded his father, but after a brief reign of 
one year, Iltutmish, who was then governor of Badaon, 
defeated and dethroned him. At the time 
after Aibek’s of Aram’s death Hindustan was parcelled out 
death. principalities— Sindh was held by 

Qubaicha ; Delhi and its contiguous country were in the 
possession of Iltutmish ; Lakhnauti was held by the Khilji 
Maliks ; Lahore was held alternately by Qubaicha, and 
Eidoz who was then supreme at Ghazni. 

Iltutmish who ascended the throne in 1210 A.D. is the 
greatest of the slave kings. He was the slave of a slave,” 
fi* t • v. who rose to eminence by sheer dint of merit, 
accession to ai)d it was solely by virtue of his fitness that 
i)he throne. Superseded the hereditary claimants to the 

throne. But he did not find the throne of Delhi a bed of 
roses. He bad to face a critical situation, as rivals like 
Eidoz and Qubaicha aspired to universal dominion, while 


^ Ohaugan was something like modern polo. In the early middle 
^ges it was a favourite game in Persia and India. 

* Iltutmish was purchased by a certain merchant Jamal- ud-d in 
vrho brought him to Ghazni. From there he was taken to Delhi and 
was sold to Qutb-ud-din along with another slaye named Bak. 
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some of the Muizzi and Qutbi amirs watched with sullen 
resentment the usurpation by a slave of the throne which 
lawfully belonged to the line of Aibek. Besides, there were 
numerous Hindu princes and chieftains whose recognition 
of the sovereignty of the Muhammadans was only nominal. 


Suppression 
of rivals. 


But Iltutmish was not the man to fail or falter in the face of 
difficulties, and in grim earnestness he set himself to the 
task of dealing with the situation in a bold and decisive 
manner 

Having overpowered all the fftfrafttnrv amirs, he brought 
the whole of the principality of Delhi under his control. But 
his safety depended upon the suppression of 
his rivals, and he at once turned his attention 
towards them. 

Eldoz who had been purchased by Sultan Muhammad,, 
when he was young in years, won the confidence of the 
Sultan by his ability and courage, and after the death 
of his master, became ruler of Ghazni. But he was expelled 
by Qutb-ud-din who made himself master of the country. 
The people of Ghazni, however, soon got disgusted with the 
drunken orgies of Qutb-ud-din, and invited Eldoz to assume 
charge of the kingdom. Eldoz was a spirited soldier ; he 
ultimately defeated Qubaicha, governor of Sindh, and estab- 
lished himself in the Punjab. Iltutmish, who could not 
afford to see a formidable rival established so near the 
northern frontier, marched against him, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon him in 1215 A.D. in the vicinity of 
Tarain. Eldoz was taken prisoner andpiriBbg^d^ttL The 
defeat of Eldoz was followed by an ji 
who, after an unsuccessful engage^iK)*4^dere 
mission in 1217 A.D. But it wsw^Jl^ll 1227 A.p^ha 
he was finally subdued. 
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This dancrer was nothing in comparison with the storm 
Krhich burst upon India in 1221 A.D. The Mongols ' under 

The Invasion Came down from their moun* 

o{ 0 b i n g i z tain steppes in Central Asia and ravaged the 
countries that came in their way. The Mon- 
[gol was a ferocious and blood-thirsty savage, and in fact the 
word Mongol itself is deriv ed from the word Mong, mean- 
ing brave, daring, bold. ^ 

Chingiz, who was a typical Mongol warrior, was born 
in 1155 A.D. at Dilum Boldak near the river Oman. His 
original name was Temujin. His father died when he was 
only 18 years of age. As a result of this calamity, the young 
lad had to struggle for years against adversity, and it was 
only in 1203 A.D. that he was proclaimed Khan. With light- 
ning speed he overran China, plundered and devastated the 
Muhammadan countries of Western Asia. Balkh, Bokhara, 
Samargand, and many other famous, and beautiful cities 
were ruined by his predatory raids. When Chingiz attacked 
Jalal-ud-din, the last Shah of Khwarizm, he fled towards 
Hindustan, whither he was pursued by the invaders. He 
oneamped on the Indus and prepared to give battle to the 
Mongols. He sent an envoy to Iltutmish requesting him 
to grant a place for residence in Delhi for some time, but 
the latter excused himself on the ground that the climate 
of Delhi would not suit him, and had the envoy murdered. 
Jalal-ud-din was eventually defeated by the Mongols, and he 
had to escape with only a handful of followers. Having 
allied himself with the Khokhars, he fell upon Nasir-ud-din 


} forms Moghal and Mongol are used for one and the same 
Wof^', When ibe Mongols separated themselves from their ancestral 
regisps and came to rloso Quarters with the Musalman inhabitants of 
bM treated .'stamps pf Central Asia, their neighbours mispronounced 
t]ufl|»me qf theCr.origihal.hation and called them Moghul. 
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^ubaicha, whom he drove into the fortr^ of Multan. 
-After a short time, however, he went to Pmrsia, where he 
learnt that the army in Iraq was ready to help him, but 
he was murdered by a fanatic whose brother he had pre- 
viously slain. The Mongols found the heat of India intoler- 
-able and went back to the lands to the west of the Indus, 
which had a great attraction for them. Thus was India 
saved from a great calamity, and Iltutmish now felt himsell 
strong enough to crush his native enemies. 

The Khilji Maliks had withdrawn their allegiance after 
the death of Qutb-ud-din. Some of them, like Ali Mardan 
_ ^ and Ghiyas-ud-din Khilji, had also struck 

their own coins and caused their names tc 
be read in the MiutbU as independent rulers. In 1226 A.D. 
Iltutmish sent an army against Ghiyas who concluded 
a treaty and paid a large tribute. The khutbU was read, 
and coins were struck in his name. When the Sultan's 
forces withdrew, Ghiyas expelled the governor of Bihai 
and seized the province. Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah wh< 
had the fief of Oudh marched against him. Ghiyas was 
defeated and slain, and the Khilji amirs were made captives 
The whole of Lakhnauti passed into the hands of th< 
prince. Ranthambhor fell in 1226 A.D. ; and Mandore in 
the Sewalik hills followed suit a year later. 

Qubaicha, another slave of Sultan Muiz-ud-din, was a man 
of intellect and sound judgment, and, through his master’s 
favour, had acquired considerable influence. 
-Qubaicha. He was appointed governor of Uccha, where he 
managed the affairs so well that in a short 
time he made himself master of the whole country of Sindh 
which now extended as farasSarhind, Kuhram, and Sirsuti. 
His successes aroused the jealousy of his rival chief fit 
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Ghazni, and Lahore soon became a bone of contention be- 
tween him and Eldoz. When the Khaij and Khwarizant 
forces were defeated by Qubaicha, they found protection with 
Iltutmish who espoused their cause. He started from Delhi 
by way of Sarhind towards Uccha at the head of a large 
army. Hearing of the approach of the Sultan, Qubaicha 
entrenched himself in the fortress of Bhakkar. The royal 
army invested the fortress of Uccha and captured it after a 
protracted siege of two months and twenty-seven days in 
1227 A.D. The capitulation of Uccha so disheartened Qubai- 
cha that he embarked in a boat in order to save his life, but 
he was drowned in the Indus. 

In 1228 A.D. Iltutmish received a patent of investiture 
from the Khalifa of Baghdad, the highest pontiff of Islam, a 
recognition which enormously increased the 
by the KhaUfa P^^stige of the Indo-Muhammadan power in 

India. It legitimised the Sultan’s authority 
and silenced those who challenged his claim to the 
throne on the score of his birth, and gave to his authority 
the sanction of a name, ^noured and cherished by the entire 
Musli m world. The name of the Khalifa was inscribed on 
the coins issued from the royal mints, and the Sultan was 
described as '' Aid of the Commander of the Faithful Nasir 
Amir-ul-Mumnin. ” The currency was remodelled, and 
Iltutmish was the first to introduce a purely Arabic 
coinage ; and the silver tanka weighing 175 grains became 
the standard coin. 

When Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah died in Bengal, the 
Khilji Maliks at Lakhnauti broke out into rebellion. The 
The Conquest Sultan marched against the rebels at the head 
of Bengal and of a large army and defeated them. The 
Gwahor. government of Lakhnauti was conferred upon 
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Malik Alauddin Jani, and order was restored in the province. 
In 1231 A.D. the Sultan undertook an expedition to Gwalior 
which had thrown off the yoke of Delhi during the brief 
reign of Aram Shah. Mangaia Deva, the ruler of the place, 
offered a desperate resistance, and it was after a prolonged 
fi?ht, ^phich continued off and on for eleven months, that 
the fortress was captured in 1232 A.D. Mangaia Deva 
effected his escape but a large number of his followers 
were captured and slain. 


Vi 3 A year later, the Sultan marched against Malwa and 
captured the fort of Bhiisa, from which place he proceeded 
, , to Ujjain which easily fell into his hands. 

The close of . . 

a successful . fhe temple of Mah akali, one of the most 
career. venerated shrines in that city, was demd^^ 

and the idols were ^rned off to Delhi. The Sultan had to 
abandon the projected expedition against Banian on account 
of his ill-health, which ultimately grew worse, and he 
expired in his palace in 1235 A.D. 

litutmish is undoubtedly the real founder of the Slave 
dynasty. It was he who consolidated the conquests that 
had been made by his master Qutb-ud-din. 
lUut^shT brought under his sway the whole of 

Hindustan except a few outlying provinces 
and displayed extraordinary vigour and intrepidity in deal* 
ing with his foes. Though he was always busy in military 
campaigns, he extended his patronage to the pious and the 
learned. He was deeply religious, and his observance of the 
faith led the Mulahidas to form a conspiracy to take his life, 
but luckily it proved abortive. The ^qltap wes ji sceat 
builder, and the Qutb Minar, whose massive grandeur and 
beauty of design are unrivalled, still stands as a worthy 
memorial of bis girieatness. As long as he lived, he 
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b^iaved like a srreat monarch, and the contemporary chro- 
nicler Minhaj-us-Siraj extols his virtues in these words : 
" never was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, of such 
kindness and reverence towards recluses, devotees, divines 
and doctors of religion and law, from the mother of creation 
ever enwrapped in swaddling bands of dominioyr” 

Iltutmish, who was well aware of the incapacity of his 
sons, had nominated his daughter Reziya as his heir. But 
, the nobles, who had a prejudice against the 

TTh© w 6 8t ic 

successors of succession of a female, placed upon the throne 
Iltutmish. prince Rukn-ud-din, a son of Iltutmish, a 
notorious debauchee, addicted to the most degrading sensual 
enjoyments. While the young prince was immersed in 
pleasures, the affairs of state were managed by his 
mother Shah Turkan, an ambitious lady, who had an 
inordinate love of power. But when mother and son 
[wrought about the cruel murder of Qutb-ud-din, another 
l^nce of the blood royal, the maliks and amirs assumed 
an attitude of hostility towards them. The governors of 
Oudh, BadSon, Hansi, Multan, and Lahore became openly 
hostile, while the crisis was precipitated by an attempt 
of the Queen-mother to take the life of Sultan Reziya, the 
eldest daughter and heiress-designate of Iltutmish. The con- 
spiracy was nipped in the bud, and Shah Turkan was taken 
prisoner by the infuriated mob. Rukn-ud-din was also seized, 
and thrown into prison where he died in 1286 A.D. The nobles 
now rallied round Reziya and saluted her as their sovereign. 

When Reziya was formally nominated as heir-apparent 
by her &ther, the ministers of the Sultan felt scandalised 
Sultan Bezi- devation of a woman to royal dignity, 

ya’s aooession and Urged upon him the imprudence of 
«p the throne, ^ measure, but he replied, “ My sons 
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«re engrossed in the pleasures of youth, and none of them 
possesses the capacity to manage the affairs of the country. 
After my death it will be seen that not one of them will 
■be found to be more worthy of the heir-apparentship than 
my daughter.” The advocates of male succession were 
thus^lenced, and Reziya was acknowledged heir to the 
throne. ^ 

Muhammad Junaldi, Wazir of the kingdom, did not 
acknowledge her right to the throne, and the provincial 
governors too offered opposition. It was a 
hf^ critical situation for Reziya, but Nasrat-ud-din 

Tayarsi, the feudatory of Oudh, who owed his 
position to her, came to her rescue. By her courage and 
diplomacy, the queen soon put down the rebellious maliks, 
and restored order throughout the kingdom. In the words 
of the chronicler, ” from Lakhnauti to Debal and Damrilah 
all the maliks and amirs tendered obedience and submission.”- 
Reziya was a talented woman. The contemporary 
chronicler describes her as a “ great sovereign and sagacious 

fl r policy the patron of the learne^, 

causes d i s- a disposer of justice, the cherisher of 
content. jjgj. subjects, and of warlike talent, and was 

endowed with all the admirable attributes and qualifications 
necessary for a king ; but, as she did not attain the destiny 
in her creation, of being computed among men, of what 
advantage were all these excellent qualifications to her.” 
She tried her best to play the King. She cast off female 
garments, abandoned the seclusion of the zenana, donned 
the head-dress of a man, and transacted business in open 
darbar. She took an active part in campaigns against the 
Hindus and the rebellious Muslim chiefs, and herself led 
•an expedition against the governor of Lahore, who was 
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compelled to acknowledge her authority. But her sex; 
proved her worst disqualification. As Elphinstone remarks, 
her talents and virtues were insufiicient to protect her 
from a single weakness. It was shown in extraordinary 
marks of favour to her master of the horse, who, to- 
make her partiality more degrading, was an Abjinsinian 
slave, Jamal-ud-din YaqQt. The freeborn Khans, whom 
the corps of the Turkish mamluks known as “the- 
forty had supeteeded in power, resented the preference- 
which the queen showed to the Abyssinian. The feeling 
against the queen was further accentuated by her public 
appearance which shocked the orthodox Muslims. 

The first to raise the standard of revolt was Altunia, 
the rebel governor of Sarhind. Reziya forthwith started 

from the capital to put down the revolt. 
A 1 1 u n i a s When she reached Tabarhindah, the Turkish 

reTolt. . , . 1 . 

amirs slew her favourite Yaqut and imprison- 
ed her in the fort. But the artful queen proved too clever 
for her captors. She cast her spell on Altunia who con- 
tracted a marriage with her, and marched towards Delhi to 
recover the kingdom. Muiz-ud-din Bahram Shah, brother 
of Reziya, who had been proclaimed king by the amirs, 
led an army against the queen and her consort, and defeat- 
ed them. The partisans of Altunia deserted him, and 
together with his spouse he fell into the hands of the 
Hindus who put them to death in 1240 A.D. Reziya’s 
reign lastpd for three and a half years. 

Bahram Shah, brother of Reziya, who succeeded her, 
was a prince ‘'fearless, full of courage and sanguinary.” 
TheconfuBion ^is reign was full of murder, treachery, and 
after Resira'a intiigue and disaffection became widespread 
^ when he adopted drastic measures to put 
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down conspiracies. The Mongols made their appearance in 
Hindustan in 1241 A.D. and captured Lahore. Shoitty 
■afterwards the Sultan was assassinated, and wan 
succeeded by Alauddin Masud Shah, a grandson of 
lltutmish. In 1245 A. D., the Mongols appeared again in 
Indih, but they were repelled with heavy losses. During 
the latter part of his reign, the Sultan began to behave 
like a tyrant and became inordinately fond of pleasure. 
Disaffection grew apace ; and the amirs and maliks invited 
Nasir-ud-din, another son of lltutmish, to take charge of the 
kingdom. Masud was thrown into prison in May 1246 A.D., 
where he died shortly afterwards. 

The throne of Delhi now fell to the lot of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud Shah, a younger son of lltutmish, in 1246 A.D. 

He was a pious. God-fearing and kind-hearted 
Mahmud.** *^'” ruler who patronised the learned and sym- 
pathised with the poor and the distressed. 
He led the retired and obscure life of a darvesh, denied to 
himself the pleasures of royalty, and earned his living by 
copying verses from the Quran. By character and tempera- 
ment he was unfitted to rule the kingdom of Delhi at a 
time, when internal factions and Hindu revolts conspired 
to weaken the monarchy, and the Mongols hammered upon 
the gates of India. But fortunately the Sultan had an 
able minister, Jn.lSalbon.. who guided the domestic as well 
as the foreign policy of the state throughout his master’s 
reign. 

Balban was a Turk of the tribe of Ilbari, and his father 
was a Khan of 10,000 families. He was, in his youth, 
captured by the Mongols, who conveyed him 
«ftTiy*oareM. * ^ Baghdad, where he was purchased by 
Khwaja Jamal-ud-din of Basra. The latter 
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took him to Delhi where he was purchased by Iltutmish^ 
Balban was appointed Khamh-bardar (personal attendant) 
to the Sultan, and was enrolled in the famous corps of 
forty slaves. Under Reziya he was promoted to the rank of 
Amir-i-Shikar (Lord of the Hunt), ^ahram entrusted to 
him the fief of Rewari, to which was afterwards added 
the district of HanSK 

When the Mongols under their leader Mangu, invaded 
Sindh and laid siege to the fortress of Uccha in 1245 A.D., 
Balban organised a large army to repel their attack. It was 
his military vigour and intrepidity which indicted a crushing 
defeat on the Mongols, and won such brilliant success for the 
arms of Islam. When Nasir-ud-din ascended the throne in 
1246 A.D., he was appointed principal minister of the state. 

r Balban crossed the Ravi in 1246 A.D., ravaged the Jud 
an^ilam hills, and suppressed the Khokhars and other con- 
tumacious tribes. He undertook several expeditions to the 
Doab to chastise the refractory Hindu Rajas. The Rana of 
Malaki, the country between Kalanjar and Kara, was 
subdued, and Mewat and Ranthambhar were ravaged. The 
rebellious Muslim governors were suppressed, and Gwalior, 
Chanderi, Malwa, and Narwar were subdued.X 

Six months later, when the Sultan marched towards 
Uccha and Multan, Imad-ud-din Rihan , who was jealous of 
Balban’s infiuence, excited the maliks and poisoned the ears 
of the Sultan against him. The great minister was con- 
sequently banished from the court in 1253 A.D., and 
Imad-ud-din was installed as VaHl-i-dar ' at the capital. 

Imad-ud'din was a renegade Hindu, and his tutelage 
iu>w gall^ the pride of the maliks and nobles of the court, 

1 The principal duty of the Vakil-i^dar was to hold the keys of the 
gate of the king’s palace. The office existed among the Mughals also> 
abd was no doubt considered important by them. 
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who were all “ Turks of pure lineage and Tajziks of 
noble birth,” and looked upon it as a disgu^ace to serve 
under him. The administration grew lax, and from all 
sides requests poured in upon the Sultan to dismiss the 
vile upstart. The powerful maliks eventually persuaded 
the Sultan to order the dismissal of Rihan. He was ordered 
to the fief of Badaon, and Balban returned to the capital 
in triumph in February 1254 A.D. 

When Qutlugh Khan, governor of Oudh, revolted in 
1255 A.D., Balban marched against him and obliged him 
to withdraw. The former was assisted by 
of Rebellion” disaffected maliks and Hindus, and 

was joined by Iz-ud-din Balban Kashlu Khan, 
governor of Sindh, who, also, following the evil example 
of Qutlugh Khan, revolted. The two maliks effected a 
junction of their armies near Samana and marched towards 
the capital, but were unable to put into execution their 
ppfarinns project. Towards the close of the year 1257 A.D. 
the Mongols again invaded Sindh, but when the royal 
forces marched against them, they retreated. 

The last expedition was against the hilly country of 
Mewat in the year 1259 A.D., where the rebels under their 
leader Malka, a Hindu, plundered and de- 
pedition stroyed villages, and harassed the peasantry 

in the districts of Hariana, Sewalik and 
Biyana. Ulugh Khan crushed the rebels and cleared the 
whole country of these pests. 

For full two decades Balban preserved the state from 
many a danger, and put down with an iron hand the ele* 
ments of disorder and- strife. The frontier 
aoWeVement Strongly garrisoned ; a large and 

efficient army was constructed, and the 
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Mongols were successfully repelled. The rebellions of the 
refractory Hindus were effectively suppressed, and the 
disaffected amirs and maliks too were curbed. But for 
Balban’s vigour and energy, the kingdom of Delhi would 
have hardly survived the shocks of internal revolts and 
external invasions. 

After Nasir-ud-din’s death in 1266 A. D., the mantle of 
sovereignty devolved upon Balban. His first task was to 
reorganise the administration, and to take 
effective steps to prevent the recurring Mon- 
gol raids. Barani writes : “ Pear of the 
governing power, which is the basis of all good government, 
and the source of the glory and splendour of states, had 
departed from the hearts of all men, and the country had 
fallen into a wretched condition." By means of drastic 
punishments and relentless measures the new Sultan, who 
was an adep t in the art of government, suppressed the 
elements of disoxder an^^ taught people obedience and 


Balban be 
comes king. 


submissiveness. 

The first need of Balban was a large and efficient army. 
The cavalry and infantry, both old and new, were placed 
under maliks of experience, who had given 
or^r*''*^**''** proof of their courage and loyalty in many 
battles. With the help of this army, he es- 
tablished order in the lands of the Doab and the environs 
of Delhi. The turbulence of the Mewatis had become a 
serious menace to the throne of Delhi. They carried their 
predatory raids in the vicinity of the capital, and at night 
“ they used to come prowling into the city, giving all kinds 
of trouble, depriving the people of their rest." So great was 
their audacity that the western gate of the capital had to 
bf closed at the time of afternoon prayer, and even the 
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handedness. The Sultan cleared the jungles and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon them, ^o provide for the security 
-of the capital, he built outputs which were strongly 
garrisoned by Afghans, to whom grants of land were made 
for maintenance. The noblemen and officers, who were 
left in charge of the country, thoroughly subjugated it, and 
put to the sword thousands of these miscreants. In the 
•heart of the Doab the greatest insecurity prevailed ; and 
Kampil, Patiali, and Bhojpur were the strongholds of 
robbers, who infested the roads and rendered impossible 
the transport of merchandise from one place to another. 
The Sultan^ proceeded in person to quell these disorders, 
■anfl posted strong Afghan garrisons to put down brigand- 
age and lawlessness. “ The den of the robbers was 
thus converted into a guard-house, and Musalmans and 
guardians of the way took the place of highway robbers,’' 
so that sixty years afterwar ds Barani wa s able to record 
with satisfaction that the roads had been freed from robbers 
and the lives of the wayfarers rendered secure. 

( Having suppressed the outlaws, the Sultan led an 
expedition into the mountains of Jud and chastised the 
hill tribes. Two years later he proceeded against the fort 
which had been destroyed by the Mongols. The whole 
country was laid waste, and order was restored. This 
brief campaign once again revealed to the Sultan the 
nnfitness of the old Shamsi veterans, who had enjoyed 
liberal grants of land for the last thirty or forty years. 
It appeared that about 2,000 horsemen of the army of 
.Shams-ud-din held villages in the Doab in lieu of salary. 
Many of the grantees were old and infirm, and many had 
4lied, and their sons had taken possession of their lands 
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and caused their names to be entered in the records of 
the Ariz (muster-master). These holders of service lands- 
called themselves proprietors and professed to have received 
the lands in free gift from Sultan Shams-ud-din. Some 
of them performed their military duties in a leisurely 
manner, others stayed at home making excuses, and bribed 
the Deputy Muster-master and his officials to condone 
their neglect of duty. The Sultan at once issued an order 
for holding an enquiry into the condition of these service 
tenures, and a list of all grantees was prepared. This 
order caused a feeling of dismay among the members of 
the military oligarchy, which had held so far a monopoly 
of all favour and privilege in the state. Some of these 
old Khans approached Fakhr-ud-din, the Kotwal of Delhi, 
who was supposed to have influence with the Sultan, and 
requested him to intercede in their behalf. The Kotwal 
eloquently pleaded the cause of these aged veterans, and 
the Sultan was moved with compassion to cancel the 
resumption of their estates. Though the original order 
was revoked, the Khans lost much of their former influence 
and tamely submitted to Balban’s dictation. 

L Balban organised the internal administration on a most 
ient basis. It wa s half civil, half milita ry. He was 
hi mself the fountain of all authori ty, and 
governm^t. ' enforced his commands with the greatest 
rigour. Even his own sons who held import- 
ant provinces were not allowed much initiative, and had to 
refer to the Sultan all complicated matters on which he 
passed final orders, which were to be strictly enforced. In 
administering justice he never showed partiality even 
towards his own kith and kin, and when any of his relations 
or .associates committed an act of injustice, he never failed. 
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to grant redress to the aggrieved party. So great was the- 
dread of the Sultan’s inexorable justice that no one dared 
to ill-treat his servants and slaves. When Malik Barbak, 
one of the courtiers, who held a jSglr of 4,000 horse and 
the fief of Badaon, caused one of his servants to be scourged 
to death, his widow complained to the Sultan. He ordered 
the Malik to be fiogged similarly in the presence of the 
complainant, and publicly executed the spies who had 
failed to report his misconduct. A we ll-established sys- 
tem .of espionage is -inseparable from despotism, and Bal- 
ban with a view to make the administration of justice 
more efficient appointed spies in his fiefs, who reported 
to him all acts of injustice. To make these reports 
accurate and honest, he greatly restricted the field of 
individual observation, and when the report was made, he 
showed no indulgence on the score of rank or birth. Even 
Bughra Khan’s movements were watched by the spies, 
and it is said that the Sultan took great pains to keep himself 
informed of his activities. These spies no doubt checked 
crime and protected innocent persons against the high- 
handedness of those in power, but their presence must have 
demoralised the community and led to the suppression of even 
the most legitimate and harmless amenities of social lif^. 

But the one all-absorbing pre-occupation of the Sul^n 
was the fear of the recurring Mongol invasions. Although 
he possessed a large and disciplined army, he 
goh^ ^ ■ never left Delhi, and devised measures to 

safeguard his dominions against the raids of 
these jiomadjiordes. The Mongols had seized Lahore and 
every year harried the lands of Sindh and the Punjab. The 
Sultan never moved from the capital, and kept a vigilant 
watch upon the vulnerable parts of the empire. The 
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provinces of Multan and Samana, which were most exposed 
to attack, being near to the northern frontier, were 
■entrusted to his own sons, Muhammad and Bughra Khan, 
who maintained large and well-trained armies to fight against 
the Mongols. But this constant fear greatly infiuenced the 
foreign policy of Balban. He never attempted the conquest 
■of any distant country ; his whole attention was concen- 
trated upon measures to guard himself and his kingdom 
Against the Mongols. Even the administrative organisation 
was carried out with a view to strengthen the government 
to cope with these calamitous raids. IFrom Amir Khusrau’s' 
description of these nomad savag^, which is somewhat 
tinged by the poet’s own feelings, for he had on one occasion 
fallen into their hands, we can form some idea of the horrors 
which their recurring raids implied. He writes: “There" 
were more than a thousand Tartar infidels and warriors of 
-other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in battle, , 
All with steel-like bodies clothed in cotton ; with faces like 
fire, with caps of sheepskin, with heads shorn. Their eyes^ 
were so narrow and piercing that they might have bored 
A hole in a brazen vessel. . . Their faces were set on 
their bodies as if they had no neck. Their cheeks resembled 
soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses 
-extended from cheek to cheek, and their mouths from 
cheek-bone to cheek-bone. . . Their moustaches were of 

' Abul Hasan, better known by his nom de plume of Amir Kbusrau 
by far the greatest Muslim poet of India, was born at Patiali in 651 A.H. 
•(1268 A.D.X and died at Delhi in 725 A.H. (1824-25 A.D.) While yet a 
boy, he became a disciple of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia. He entered the 
eeryice of Balban as an attendant on his son Prinoe Muhammad, who 
was fond of the society of the learned. Gradually he rose into promi** 
nence and was elevated to the He died_o f 

^ipf at th<^ dfiAth nf his favou^jte saint Nizam-ud-din Aulia . He has 
Arritten liumerous works, brief notices or wnicfi ar4 i!T5f5n "Iff Elliot, III, 
pp.OT-.d2, 528-67. 
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extravagant length. They had but scanty beards about their 
chins . . . They looked like so many white demons, and the- 
people fled from them everywhere in affright.” ' Hardy and 
heartless invaders such as these, coming from the cooler 
regions beyond the Hindukush, could not be trifled with, 
and Balban was led by the instinct of sheer self-preserva- 
tion to ignore all other things and keep his army ever on, 
the war-path to repel their oft-repeated incursions. 

Tughril Khan, the governor of Bengal,® who had beea 
appointed by Balban, was led astray by his evil counsellors.. 

I'ughrii’s Re- Sultan was old and his 

jbeiiioD, 1279 two sons were occupied in dealing with the 
Mongol attacks, and the leaderless nobles, 
possessed neither men nor munitions to march to Lakhnauti 
to frustrate his attempt at independence. Tughril readily 
listened to this false and mischievous advice ind ” allowed 
the egg of ambition to be hatched in his head.” He attacked 
Jajnagar, carried off a large booty consisting of valuable 
goods and elephants, and kept it all for himself. This act 
of disloyalty was consummated by a formal declaration of 
independence, when he assumed the royal title of Sultan 
Mughis-ud-din, struck coins, and caused the khutbU to be 
read in his own name. The possession of vast wealth en- 
abled him to bestow large gifts upon his associates. As 
Barani writes, money closed the eyes of the clear-sighted, 
and greed of gold kept the more politic in retirement. 
Sedition became so rife that the soldiers as well as the 

^ For further account of these sarages, see Elliot, III, Appendix,, 
pp. 528-29. 

* Tughril was originally a Turkish slave who had been purchased 
by Balban. Being a brave and warlike man, he subdued the Rajas of 
the neighbouring countries and compelled them to pay tribute. 
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citizens ceased to fear the sovereign power, and gave their 
-adhesion to the rebellious governor. 

The Sultan was much disturbed by the news of this 
revolt. A royal army crossed the SarjQ and marched to- 
wards Lakhnauti, but when it reached Bengal, it Was opposed 
and defeated by Tughril, who had drawn to his banner by 
means of his liberality numerous adherents frp^ the country 
districts. The troops of Delhi fled, and many of them 
deserted their colours and went over to the enemy. 

Another expedition met with a like fate. Emboldened by 
his success, Tughril marched out of Lakhnauti, fell upon the 
army of Delhi, and completely defeated it. The news of this 
defeat overwhelmed the Sultan with shame and anger, and 
he swore vengeance upon the rebels. Having entrusted the 
affairs of Delhi to Malik Fakhr-ud-din, he proceeded towards 
Samana and Sunnam, and asked his son Bughra Khan to 
accompany him to Bengal. Prince Muhammad was asked to 
take care of the province in his charge, and to keep a vigilant 
eye upon the Mongols. At the head of a large army, the 
Sultan started for Lakhnauti in spite of the rains. He order- 
ed a general levy in Oudh, and enrolled about two ISkhs of 
men in his army. A large flotilla of boats was constructed, 
and the royal troops crossed the Sarju, but their passage 
in the marshy land of Bengal was delayed by the rains. 
The royal army wended its way through mud and water 
to the capital of Bengal only to find that the rebel, deeming 
himself unable to withstand the Sultan, had fled towards 
the wilds of Jajnagar, taking with him treasure, elephants 
and a picked body of fight'ing men. He was pursued by 
the royal troops, and the Sultan publicly declared that he 
would never abandon the pursuit, cost him what time and 
-trouble it might. He gave the soldiers some idea of his 
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mighty resolve, when he told them that they were playing 
for half the kingdom of Delhi, and, if Tughril took to the 
water, he would pursue him and would never return to 
Delhi, or even mention it, until the 'blood of the rebel and 
his followers had been poured out. Many of them despaired 
of ever returning to their homes and made their wills. A 
large party of horsemen was sent in search of Tughril, but 
no trace of him was to be found. After a diligent search 
the camp of Tughril was discovered, and the royal horsemen 
rudely interrupted the joyous life led by him and his men 
in these bucolic surroundings. His army fled from the field 
panic-stricken, and he himself, mounted a saddleless horse 
And tried to gallop to a stream which ran hard by. He was 
pursued by the royalists, and an arrow which pierced him 
on the side at once brought him down. His head was 
severed from the body, which was flung into the river, 
and his women, children, and dependents were all captured 
by the victors. The Sultan was pleased to hear of the 
success of this expedition, and suitably rewarded the men 
who had risked their lives in his service 

Balban returned to Lakhnauti where gibbets were erected 
on both sides in the bazar, and the relations and accomplices 
of Tughril were hanged mercilessly. These terrible punish- 
ments went on for two or three days, and it is said that 
even the Qazis and Muftis obtained their pardon with great 
difficulty. When the work of slaughter was over, Balban 
made arrangements for the restoration of order in the 
■country. He entrusted the province to his son Bughra Khan 
whom he asked to recov^^d hold in peace the rest of 
Bengal and to eschew convivial parties. Then he asked 
the Prince with a stem look : “E|dst thpusee?” The 
Prince did not understand what his &ther meant to cohigey 
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hfy this enigmatical question. The Sultan again said, “Didst: 
thou see '?> “ The perplexed Prince returned no answer and 
the Sultan repeated the question for the third time and 
added, “You saw my punishments in the bazar.” The- 
Prince bent down his head in profound submission, and 
the pitiless father addressed him in these words : “If ever- 
designing and evil-minded persons should incite you to- 
waver in your allegiance to Delhi and to throw off its 
■authority, then remember the vengeance which you have 
seen exacted in the bazar. Understand me and forget 
not that if the governors of Hind or Sindh, of Malwa or 
Gujarat, of Lakhnauti or Sonargaon, shall draw the sword 
and become rebels to the throne of Delhi, then such punish- 
ment as has fallen upon Tughril and his dependents will 
fall upon them, their wives, their children, and all their 
adherents.” He called Bughra Khan again for a second 
interview and gave him valuable advice about political 
affairs. On the day of his departure, he embraced him 
affectionately and bade him farewell. On his return to- 
Delhi he ordered gibbets to be erected again for the 
execution of those residents of Delhi and its environs, who 
had assisted in the late rebellion. It was with great 
difficulty that the Qazi of the army was able to persuade 
the Sultan to desist from such a frightful proceeding. 

The rebellion was effectively suppressed, but a great 
lomestic bereavement befell the Sultan. When the Mongols 
Death of tinder their lead^r,SajQac,.invaded the Punjab 
■ •inoeMu- in -1285 A.D., his son. Prince Muhammad, 
ammad. placed in charge of Multan, marched 

nwards Lahore and Dipalpur to repel their attack. He was 
i^feated and killed in the encounter that followed, and his 
ifliprffice won him the posthumous title of the “ Martyr 
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Prince.” The Sultan was so stricken with grief that, 
shortly afterwards, he died in 1286 A.D., leaving a will 
in which he nominated his grandson Kai-Khusrau as his 
successor. No sooner were his eyes closed in death than 
the nobles and officers opposed his last testament and elevat- 
ed Kaiqubad to the throne, an unhappy choice, which ulti- 
mately led to the fall of the Slave dynasty. 

^Balban’s career, full of strenuous activity, extending 
over a period of forty years, is unique in the annals of 
mediaeval India. He enhanc^ the dignity 
of kingly office, and established peace and 

order by a policy of ‘ blood and iron. ’ He 
maintained a splendid court where he presented himself 
on public occasions with great magnificence. He always 
behaved like a well-bred oriental monarch ; his sense of 
kingly dignity was so great that he never appeared but in 
full dress even before his private servants. He never 
laughed aloud nor joked in his darbar ; nor did he permit 
any one to indulge in laughter or amusement in his presence. 
He despised the compMiy of the low and the vulgar, and 
nothing could ever draw him into unnecessary familiarity 
either with friends or strangers. So punctiliou s was he in 
maintaining the prestige of his office that on one occasion 
he refused a proffered gift of some ISkhs from a rich upstart 
who had accumulated a vast fortune, but who could not 
boast of a lofty neditfre e. Low birth was the gr^^egl, dis- 
qualification for public office, and the nobles and officers 
never dared to recommend any but a well-bppi man for 
employment in the state.*' Balban ha4 been fiaad. of.. wine in 
his youth,. Jbut he eansfitetely up.wbaji he became 

king. He took ddight Jn hunting excursions, snd often 
went out on long expeditions. In his private life, he waSjt 
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kind-hearted man. He loved his sons and relatives, and 
even towards strangers who sought shelter at his court, he 
behaved with great generosity. Though his lot was cast in 
stormy times, he took interest in letters and extended his 
patronage to literary men. All things considered, Balban 
was a most remarkable ruler who saved the infant Muslim 
State in India from the Mongol peril, and by establishing 
social order paved the way for the military and administra- 
tive reforms of Alauddin Khiiji. \l 

Balban’s death left a void that could not be filled. There 
was none among his survivors, who could wield the sceptre 
which he had swayed for twenty years with 
tfee^Sla^es. ability and success. The personal factor 

counted for much in mediseval politics, and 
as soon as the master-hand of Balban was removed by death, 
theaifairs of the state fell into confusion, and the old 
confidence in the justice and strength of the administration 
was completely shaken. 

Kaiqubad who was only seventeen years of age was 
elevate to the throne through the intrigues of the Kotwal 
of Delhi. From his childhood, he had been brought up 
with such care that he was never allowed to have even a 
look at a fair damsel, or taste a cup of wine. Day and 
night he was watched by his tutors who taught him the 
polite arts and manly exercises, and never permitted him to 
fio an improper act or utter an indecent word. Such a prince 
Hound himself all of a sudden in the possession of a mighty 
Id&gdom, the vast wealth of which could afford evm^thing 
that was needed for personal enjoymmit. He cast to the 
winds all lessons of prudence imd self-restraint, and at once 
changed his enfmced Puritanism for a life of debauch and 
pleamne. Ballnm^s w<n;k was undoiM ; Hie example of the 
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king was followed by the nobles and the ministers so that 
^ort life became notoriously corrupt, and men of all ranks 
gave themselves up to the pursuit of pleasure. 

While Kaiqubad spent his time in drunken revds and 
orgies, the business of government was carried on by Malik 
Nizam-ud-din, son-in-law of the influential Kotwal of Delhi, 
who had deftly wormed himself into the confidence of the 
Sultan. Nizam-ud-din was a highly ambitious man; his 
arrogance and ascendancy offended the veteran Khans, 
who had since the days of Aibek and lltutmish served the 
state with signal devotion. Bughra Khan’s absence in 
Bengal, the decline of the power of the nobles, and the 
intemperance and licentiousness of Kaiqubad led Nizam-ud- 
din to harbour designs of usurping the throne at a favour- 
able moment. But this nefarious plan could not succeed 
unless Kai Khusrau, the heir-designate of Balban, who still 
commanded the respect and esteem of the nobility, was got 
rid of. With such thoughts in his mind the minister ap- 
proached his insensate master, and obtained his assent to the 
prince’s murder in a state of intoxication. The unsuspecting 
young prince was called away from Multan, and on his way 
to Delhi was murdered near Rohtak. 

This murder sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
whole country. Parties were formed, and the Khilji Amir 
Jalal-ud-din Firuz, who held the office of the Ariz-i-nut- 
malik (muster-master) placed himself at the head of a 
powerful faction. The power of Jalal-ud-din increased, and 
several Turkish Maliks and Amirs went over to his side, 
thinking that resistance was impossible. Two days later 
Sultan Kaiqubad was murdered in his .palace of mirrors by 
a Khilji Malik, and his corpse was thrown into the Jamna. 

Sufi^was tl» ii^lorious end of the Slave kings of Delhi- 
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Jalal'ud'din Firuz now obtained the support of friends and 
foes and ascended the throne at Kiluerhari. But the people 
of Delhi were hostile to the Khiijis ; they extended no wel- 
come to Firuz, and it took him some time to reconcile themi 
to his usuipation. 

The conquest of Hindustan accomplished with great 
ease by the Muslims was primarily due to the weakness of 
rrn, Hindu society which .had lost its old 

of Muslim sue- vigour Owing to mutual jealousies and dis- 
sensions. The whole country was split up 
into a number of independent states, often fighting against 
one another. There was no dearth of military talent in the 
country, for the Rajputs were the finest soldiers and were 
scarcely inferior to the Muslims in courage and determina- 
tion. The Muslims came from the cooler reg ions beyond the 
Afghan hills and displayed much vigour and energy in actual 
campaign. They possessed better organisation, discipline 
and coherence. Islam is one great brotherhood in which the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor are all alike and nn 
d^nctions are made between man and man. The practice 
of proselytism ordained by Islam inspired its followers with 
the fanatical zeal of the missionary which made them stand 
united in a solid phalanx against their enemies. As Lane- 
Poole says, “ the very bigotry of their creed was an instru- 
ment of self-preservation ; in mere self-defence they must 
hold together as God’s elect in the face of the heathen, and 
iSaiky must win over proselytes from the Hindus, whether by 
pgsuasion or by the sword, to swell their isolated minority.” 
It was devotion to the faith which made them so violent 
and aggressive in deding with non-Muslims. The Musal- 
mn ehewfoll'y risked his life in the service of his faith 
and made the heaviest sacrifices. As compared with the 
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Muslims, the Hindus were weak and divided and had only 
•clan or caste interests to uphold. The caste system created 
artificial barriers which prevented the unification of the 
various groups for purposes of common defence and safety. 
Even the most distinguished generals and warriors found 
it difficult to shake off the infiuence of caste, and were often 
arrayed in hostile camps even when they were confronted 
by a common enemy. 

The m ilitary ^vstem of the Hindus was out of date an d 
old-fashioned. Their too much dependence upon elephants 
was dangerous when they had to fight against fierce and 
well-trained cavalry leaders. Experiepce furnished ample 
warning, but it was constantly disregarded by Hindu 
generals who adhered with great tenacity to their old 
methods of warfare. The Musalmans had an excellent 
recruiting ground in the countries beyond the Afghan hills, 
from where they c ould constantly bring fresh levies to figh t 
against the Hindu host s. Large numbers of men, attracted 
by the wealth of India and the love of adventure, enrolled, 
themselves in the armies of men like Mahmud of Ghazni 
and Muhammad of Ghor, whereas the Hindus had to confine 
themselves to one country and very often to a single prin- 
cipality, whose dimensions were not greater than those of 
a modern province. The political system of the Hindus 
restricted military duties to a particular class, so that the 
srreat mass of the people were either unfit for military 
service or indifferent to the political revolutions which shook 
Indian soci^y to its base. Every time, the Rajputs tried 
to check the advance of the foreigners, but unsupported by 
national will or national strength, they could not hold out 
long against such formidable foes. Thus, the Muedims. 
when they came in contact with the disunited and enfeebled 
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faces of Hindustm, found little dii&;alty in obtiuninE^ 
Yietozy over them. Hie war between the two peoples wae 
really a struERle b^ween two different social systmns, the 
one, old and decadent, and the other, full of youthful vigour 
and enterprise. 

Another great source of strength to the Muslims wae 
their slave system. Sometimes it produced extremely 
capable men like Iltutmish and Balban, who were infinitely 
superior to the average men who inherited crowns and 
kingdoms by the mere accident of birth. To be the slave 
of a great king or captain of war was looked upon as a 
privilege in the Islamic east, and often men of servile origin 
were deemed equal or even superior to the purest aristocrats. 
Stanley. liane-Poole’s remarks on the efficacy of the slave 
system deserve to be quoted : While a brilliant ruleri s 
son is apt to be a failure, the slaves of a real leader of mep 
have often proved the equals of their master. The reason, 
dr'dburw, 18 that the son is a mere speculation. He may 
OT may n ot inherit his father’s talents : even if he does, the 
success and powe r of the father creates an atmosphere 
of luxury that does not encourage effort ; and, good or bad^ 
son IS an im movable fixture: only a father with an 
•^ceptional sense ot public duty would execute an incom- 
petent son to make room for a talented slave. On the 
other hand the slave is the * survival of the fittest’ ; he is 
chosen for physical and mental abilities, and he can hope 
to retain his position in his ma^r’s favour only by vigilant 
and hard service. Should he be found wanting, hia 
Is sealed.”' 


^ India, p. 64 
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The throne of Delhi now passed into the hands of the 
Khiiji Turks, and in a public Durbar held at Kilughari 
-T I f 1.,. A. tlie soldiers and citizens all tendered fealty 
d^^^jU4Jr_jathe new Sultan. Gradually he established 
his authority, and the “ excellence of his 
character, his justice, his generosity and devotion gradual- 
ly removed the aversion of the people, and hopes of 
grants of land assisted in conciliating, though grudging- 
ly and unwillingly, the affections of his people.” 
was a good old man of seventy, who was averse to hlooik' 
shed and war, but his mildness and tenderness fostered 
sedition in the state and encouraged the spirit of rebel- 
lion and disorder. In the second year of the r^^ 
Balban’s nephew Malik Chajju, who held the fief of K«r|i, 
broke out into rebellion. He marched towards Delhi at 
the head of a considerable force, but when the royal army 
approached, his followers dispersed in fear. Those who 
were captured were brought before the Sultan who 
granted them a pardon and entrusted Kara to his 
nephew and son-in-law Alauddin. 

The Sultan’s foreign policy was as weak and timid as 
his domestic policy. The expedition against Ranthambhor 
failed, and the Sultan’s amy returned in disappointment 
to t^e capital. Better. success attended his arms wi^en 

108 
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liie Mongols invaded Hindustan under their leader HalSkQ. 
They were defeated and massacred in large numbers. At 
last peace was made with them and they were allowed to 
settle near Delhi. This policy had disastrous consequences: 
for Mughalpur became a centre of intrigue and disaifec* 
tion and caused much anxiety to the rulers of Delhi. 

Alauddin, the Sultan's nephew and son-in-law, had 
l)een entrusted with the fief of Kara and Oudh. Removed 
Ai dd' ’8 the control of the Sultan, Alauddin, 

^xpedit?on**to who was an ambitious man, conceived the 
^vagir, 1294 project of making a raid upon Devagir, 
which is one of the most memorable feats 
in the annals of mediaeval India. He had heard of 
the fabulous wealth of Devagir, the capital of the 
YSdava Rajas of MaharSshtra, and eagerly longed to 
obtain possession of it. 

He marched at the head of 8,000 horse and reached 
Elichpur not far from the frontiers of the Maratha king- 
dom. From Elichpur he proceeded towards Ghati-lajaura, 
at a distance of 12 miles from Devagir without encounter- 
ing any opposition. When Ramachandra, the Raja of 
Devagir, heard of the enemy’s advance, he shut himself 
up in his fortr^s and resolved to face the attack of the 
Mudims. Meanwhile Alauddin’s troops entered the town 
and levied a heavy contribution upon the merchants and 
bankers. Ramachandra was frightened by the rumour 
tiiat the Sultan was also coming towards the Deccan at 
the head of 20«(M)0 horse, and he offered to make peace. 
Be agreed to pay a ransom of fifty mam of gold, seven 
mans of pearb, and other valuable things in addition to 
forty elephants, some thousands of horses, and the 
ptynttf which he had already collected from the city. 
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When Ramaehandra’s son Sankara Deva heard of this, 
peace, he hastened to the rescue of his father and asked 
Alauddin to restore whatever booty he had seized from 
his father and to leave the province quietly. Alauddin 
treated this demand as an insult and proceeded to attack 
Sankara, leaving a thousand horse to invest the fort, but 
in the encounter that followed, the Maratha army 
defeated the Muslims and dispersed them in all direc- 
tions. The arrival of the force which Alauddin had left 
to conduct the siege of the fort, infused a fresh hope 
into the Musalman army. A panic seized the Hindus, 
and they sustained a severe defeat. Enormous booty 
fell into the hands of the victorious general, who demand- 
ed the cession of Elichpur for the support of the garri- 
son which he intended to leave behind. These terms 
having been accepted by Ramachandra, Alauddin return- 
-ed to Kara in triumph. 

The Sultan was delighted at the success of his 
nephew. Accompanied by a scanty retinue, he crossed 
the Ganges in a barge and met Alauddin with a few 
adherents. When the old man affectionately embraced 
him, he was murdered, and the royal party was put to 
the sword. The Sultan’s head was paraded in the army, 
and Alauddin was proclaimed king of Delhi. 

On his accession to the throne Alauddin found himself 
confronted with a difficult situation. The Jaltdi nobles had 
AUuddin’a Completely forgotten the murder of 

early difficul- their good Old Chief, and secretly plotted to 
avenge it. The Queen-mothor Malika Jahan, 
whn m parani dese ribefl as onee.f ailliaat of the sillv.” 
fomented intrigues to push forward the claims of her own 
aonst Arkali Khan and Qadr Khan. The hostile nobles and 
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Amirg hv la»iah gifte and Promotiona to 

high office, while the eomnwn people were reconciled to> 
the new regime by scattering: gold stars amongst them 
from manmicm.^ Malika Jahan, who had raised to the- 
tbrone Qadr Khan under the title of Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim, 
wrote to Arkali Khan at Multan asking him to come ta 
Delhi, but he excused himself on the ground that thei 
defection of the nobles had made the task of restoration 
absolutely impossible. When Alauddin reached near the 
capital, Rukn*ud-din Ibrahim came out of the city to op-^ 
pose his progress, but in the middle of the night, the left 
wing of his army went over to l^e enemy. The prince, 
taking some bags full of gold tankSs and a few horses, 
from the stables, made off for Multan. Alauddin then 
made his triumphal entry into the plain of Siri, where he 
received the homage of all parties. Hayani- describes the 
situation in these words : “the throne was now secure, 
«nd the revenue officers and the keepers of elephanta 
with their elephants, and the kotwals with the keys of 
the forts, and the magistrates and the chief men of the 
city came out to Alauddin, and a new order of things was 
established. His wealth and power were great ; so 
whether individuals paid their allegiance or whether 
they did not, mattered little, for the KutbS was read 
and coins were struck in his name.” 

Having secured his power, Alauddin turned to combat 
tbe great danger of the ever-recurring Mongol raids. He 
completed the work of Balban and effectively 
***® garrisoned the frontier outposts of the king- 
dom. The Bfongols came again and agidn, 
Itot tiie^ wese r^ulsed with heavy losses. In ^ second 
petar of the rdgn, Amir Drad, tiie rulmrof Irraaoxi^Ba 


EHILJI lUPERlALlSM lOT 

advanced with an army of 100,000 Mongols with a view 
to conquer Multan, the Punjab and Sindh, but Ulugh 
Khan drove them back with heavy losses. The Mongolm 
did not mind this discomfiture and appeared again under 
theirl^de^^^ Zafar Khan marched against them and 

Saldi and his 2,000 follower^ and 
sent them in chains to Delhi. But the most dreadful* 
invasion of the Mongols occurred in the year 1298 A.D.^ 
when ® countless host, 

advancea against Delhi. A feeling of consternation 
spread among the population, and a war council waa 
forthwith summoned by the Sultan to devise means of" 
repelling the attack of the enemy. Zafar Khan and 
Ulugh Khan proceeded against them, and the Sultan 
himself took the field in person at the head of 12,000 
well-equipped volunteers. The Mongols were defeated 
and dispersed, though Zafar Khan, the greatest warrior 
of the age, was slain in the thick of the fight. Just at 
this time, Targhi, another Mongol leader, appeared at the 
head of a'lSQIlnderable force, but the danger was averted 
through the good offices of Nizam-ud-din Aulia . Notwith- 
standing these reverses, the Mongol raids did not cease, 
and in 1304 A.D., Ali Be g and Khwaja Tash, marching to 
the north of Lahore and skirtinF^i^elSS^lik hills, made 
m incursion into Hindustan, and penetrated as far as 
Amroha. Ghazi Tughluq, who was warden of the marches 
at Dipalpur, marched against them and indicted heavy 
losses upon them. This was followed by other raids, but 
Ghazi Tughluq again rose equal to the occasion and 
repulsed the invading hordes. When Iqbalmandfi came 
with a large force, the Bultan sent an aimy agaS^ him. 
He was defeated and slain, and tibousands of Mongola 
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were massacred. Several of the Mongol Amirs who were 
commanders of one thousand or one hundred were 
captured alive, and were trampled under the feet of 
elephants by the order of the Sultan. The Mongols were 
» frightened by his forays into their country that they 
never appeared again in Hindustan. To -'gfftSWjr his 
dominions against the Mongols, the Sultan adopte^he 
frontier policy of Balban. All old forts that lay on the 
route of the Mongols were repaired, and veteran com- 
manders were placed in charge of them. The outposts of 
Samana and Dipalpur were garrisoned and kept in a state 
of defence. The royal army was considerably strengthen- 
ed, and in the workshops of the state engineers were 
employed to manufacture weapons of all kinds, to fight 
against the enemy. 

Having got rid of these nomad hordes . Alauddin turned 
his attention to foreign conquest Ulugh Khan and Nusrat 
Khan had conquered Gujarat and Nehrwala, 
dMignf of Le subjected the merchants of Cambay to 
Sultan. a heavy blackmail. The Baghela Rajput, 

Karan, had fled from his country, leaving 
his wife and children to be captured by the invaders in 
1297 A.D. From all sides came the news of success, and 
enormous booty flowed into the coffers of the Sultan. 
Barani writes : “All this prosperity intoxicated him.* 
Vast desires and great aims far beyond him formed their 
germs in his brain, and he entertained fancies which had I 
never occurred to any king before him. In his exulta- 
tion, ignorance and folly, he quite lost his head, forming 
the most impossible schemes and nourishing the most 
extravagant desires. He was bad-tempered, obstinate 
and hard-hearted, but the world smiled upon him. 
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fortune befriended him and his schemes were generally^ 
iccessful, so he only became the more reckless and 
hrr ogan t." He became so presumptuous that he began 
to cherish the dream of founding a new religion and 
going out into the world in search of conquest like 
Alexander the Great. On these ambitious schemes he 
used to expatiate in the following manner God Al- 
mighty gave the blessed Prophet four friends, through 
whose energy and power the law and religion were estab- 
lished, and through this establishment of law and religion 
the name of the Prophet will endure to the day of judg 
ment. God has given me also four friends, Ulugh Khan, 
Zafar Khan, Nusrat Khan, Alap Khan, who, through my 
prosperity, have attained to princely power and dignity. 
If I am so inclined, I can , with the help of these four 
friends, establish a new religion and creed ; and my 
sword, and the swords of my friends, will bring all men 
to adopt it. Through this religion, my name and that of 
my friends will remain among men to the last day, like the 
names of the Prophet and his friends .... I have wealth, 
and elephants, and forces beyond all calculation. My wish 
is to place Delhi in charge of a vicegerent, and then I 
will go out myself into the world, like Alexander, in pur 
suit of conquest, and subdue the whole habitable world.” 

Qazi Ala-ul-mulk, uncle of the histo rian Zia BaranL 
was consulted by the Sultan, who thus expressed his 
opinion on the subject: “ Religion and law spring from 
heavenly revelation ; they are never established by the plans 
and designs of men. From the days of Adam till now they 
have been the mission of Prophets and Apostles, as rule and 
government have been the duty of kings. The prophetic 
office has never appertained to kings, and never will, so 
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long as the world lasts, though some Prophets have dis- 
charged the functions of royalty. My advice is that Your 
Majesty should never talk about these matters. Your 
Majesty knows what rivers of blood Chingiz Khan made 
to flow in Muhammadan cities, but he never was able to 
establish the Mughal religion or institutions among 
Muhammadans. Many Mughals have turned Musalmans 
but no Musalman has ever become a Mughal.” On the 
subject of conquest the Qazi thus expressed his opinion : 
” The second design is that of a great monarch for it is a 
rule among kings to seek to bring the whole world under 
their sway ; but these are not the days of Alexander, and 
where will there be found a Wazir like Aristotle. . . . 

There were two important undertakings open to the king, 
which ought to receive attention before all others. One is 
the conquest and subjugation of all Hindustan, of such 
places as Ranthambhor, Chittor, Chanderi, Malwa, Dhar 
and Ujjain, to the east as far as the Saryu, from the 
Siwalik to Jalor, from Multan to Damrila, from Palam to 
Lahore and Dipalpur ; these places should all be reduced 
to such obedience that the name of rebel should never be 
heard. The second and more important duty is that of 
closing the road of Multan against the Mughals. ” Before 
closing his speech, the Qazi said : ” What I have recom- 
mended can never be accomplished unless Your Majesty 
gives up drinking to excess, and keeps aloof from convivial 
parties and feasts. ... If you cannot do entirely 
without wine, do not drink till the afternoon, and then take 
it alone without companions. ” The Sultan appreciated 
the Qazi’s advice and richly rewarded him. 

With thelni} concurrence of his ministers and generals, 
Alauddhi now resolved to capture the famous fortress of 
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Hanthambhor in 1299 A.D. Ulugh Khan and Kusrat Khan 
marched from their respective fiefs towards 
BajputanL°^ Rajputana at the head of a large army, 
and succeeded in capturing the fortress of 
Jhain. Ranthambhor was besieged, but during the siege 
the imperial commandant Nusrat Khar, while he was 
superintending the construction of a redoubt, was struck 
with a stone discharged from a catapult (uiaghribi) in the 
fort. The wound proved fatal, and the brave man suc- 
cumbed to it after a couple of days. Rana Hammir ca.me 
■out of the fort, and in a short time drew to his banner 
200,000 well-equipped men, with whose help he delivered 
a tremendous attack upon the Muslims, and compelled 
Ulugh Khan to fall back upon Jhain with heavy losses. 
When the news of this disaster reached the Sultan, he 
proceeded in person towards Ranthambhor, but on his 
way he was attacked and wounded by his nephew Aqat 
Khan, who wished to seize the throne with the help of 
some disaffected new Muslims. But his attempt failed, 
and he was punished with death for his treason. There 
were other conspiracies to deprive the Sultan of his 
throne, but they were successfully put down. Freed 
from this danger, the royalists concentrated their full 
vigour upon Ranthambhor, and the siege was pushed 
on for a whole year. By means of bags filled with sand, 
the besiegers escaladed the walls of the fortress, and 
forcibly obtained possession of it. Hammir and his family 
were put to death, and so were the remnant of the garri- 
.son, who had heroically battled for their chief to the last/ 

^ The frightful rite of “Jauhar” was porformed, and in Amir 
Khusrau’s words, one night the Rai lit a fire at the top of the hill, and 
threw his women and family into the flames, and ruling on the enemy 
with a few devoted adherentst they sacrificed their lives in despair. 
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Ranmal, the minister of the Rana, paid in full the penal- 
ty of his defection by suffering an ignominious death. 
But even in these bloody annals, we, now and then, come 
across men of true heroism and loyalty. When Mir 
Muhammad Shah, a Mongol general in the service of 
Hammir, lay wounded on the field of battle, Alauddin 
asked him what he would do if he ordered his wounds 
to be dressed and saved his life from peril. In scornful 
pride the vanquished hero replied, “If I recover from 
my wounds, I would have thee slain and raise the son of 
Hammir Deo upon the throne.” Such fidelity was rare 
indeed in the Muslim camp, where an atmosphere of 
intrigue and self-seeking prevailed, and though the 
spirited warrior was thrown down under the feet of an 
elephant to be trampled unto death, the victor’s heart 
was touched by his manliness, and he ordered a decent 
burial to be accorded to him. The fort was taken in 
July, 1301 A. D., and the palaces and other forts of the 
“ stinking Rai “ were razed to the ground. Having 
placed Ulugh Khan in charge of Ranthambhor and Jhain, 
the Sultan returned to the capital. 

Emboldened by this success, Alauddin directed his 
forces against Mewar, the premier state of Rajputana. 
No Muhammadan ruler had yet ventured to penetrate 
into that secluded region, protected by long chains of 
mountains and deep forests. The physical features of 
Mewar rendered it difficult for any conqueror to bring it 
under his effective sway, and the fort of Chittor, situat- 
ed on a hill-top, strongly fortified by nature, had always 
defied the foreign invader. Cut out of a huge rock, the 
famous fortress stood in its awful grandeur, overlooking 
ttie vast plain below, where the Hindu and Muslim hosts 
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were to engage each other in a death grapple. But the 
impregnability of the fortress did not deter the ambitious 
Sultan from attempting its conquest, and in 1303 A.D. 
he marched his forces against Mewar. The immediate 
cause of the invasion was his passionate desire to obtain 
possession of Padmini, the peerless queen of Rana Ratan 
Singh, renowned for her beauty all over Hindustan. It 
is no longer necessary to repeat the story of the 
chivalrous manner in which the Rana agreed to gratify 
the Sultan’s wish by allowing him to behold the 
princess through the medium of mirrors, and the foul 
treachery of Alauddin in capturing him, when he accom- 
panied him out of courtesy to the outer gate of the 
fortress. From his camp, he sent word to the Rani that 
her husband would be released if she chose to come into 
his harem. But how could the Rajputs brook this indelible 
stain upon their national honour ? They debated amongst 
themselves as to the course which was to be adopted. Like 
a brave Rajput matron, more anxious for the honour of 
her race than for her own safety, the queen expressed her 
willingness to abide by their decision. She consented to go 
to the Muslim camp, and Alauddin, whose reason was 
clouded by lust, permitted her to do so in a manner befitting 
her rank and dignity. Seven hundred covered litters 
containing brave Rajput warriors, well-equipped with arms 
proceeded to the royal camp and demanded the strictest 
privacy. They rescued the Rana and carried him off to 
Chittor. A deadly fight raged at the outer gate of the 
fort, where the Rajputs bravely resisted the invaders, but, 
at last, they were overpowered. When they saw that there 
was no chance of escape, they prepared to die after the 
manner of their race. The frightful rite of Jauhar was 
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performed and the fairest ladies of the royal family 
perished in the flames. Amir Khusrau, who accompanied 
the Sultan during this expedition, gives a detailed account 
of the siege. He writes : ‘ The fort of Chittor was taken 
on Monday, the 11th Muharram, 708 A. H. (August 26, 1803). 
The Rai fled, but afterwards surrendered himself. After 
ordering a massacre of thirty thousand Hindus he bestowed 
the government of Chittor upon his son Khizr Khan and 
named the place Khizrabad. He bestowed upon him a red 
canopy, a robe embroidered with gold and two standards— 
one green and the other black— and threw upon him rubies 
and emeralds. He then returned towards Delhi.’ All 
accounts agree that the fight before Chittor was terrible. 

The fort was entrusted to Prince Khizr Khan and the 
town was re*named Khizrabad. Khizr Khan remained in 
Chittor for some time, but about the year 1311 he was 
obliged to leave it owing to the pressure of the Rajputs. 
The Sultan then made it over to the Sonigra chief Maldeva 
who held it for seven years, at the end of which period it 
was recovered by Rana Hammii by means of (treachery 
^d intrigue. Under Hammir Chittor once more regained 
its former splendour and became one of the premier states 
in Rajputana. 

The fall of Chittor was followed by the submission of 
the Rai of Malwa, who fought against the armies of Islam 
at the head of a large force, but he was defeated and 
killed, and Malwa was placed in charge of a Muslim gover- 
nor. Soon afterwards the cities of Mandu, Ujjain, Dhara- 
nagari and Chanderi were conquered, and their rulers were 
compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Khilji 
war-lord. By the end of 1805 A.D., practically the whole 
«f Northern India came into the hands of Alauddin, and 
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the policy of imperialism, of which he was the author and 
champion, gathered a fresh mo mentum with every new 
conquest and annexation. 

Having conquered Northern India the Sultan turned 
his attention to the Deccan. The physical features of 
The Deccen Country, the hostility of Hindu Rajas, 
—Conquest of the long distance from the capital of the 
Devagir. empire - all made its permanent subjugation 

difficult, if not impossible. But Alauddin was not the 
man to flinch back from his resolve. He invested his 
slave Kafur with the supreme command of the royal 
forces. On his way to the Deccan, Kafur passed through 
Malwa and Gujarat and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
Karan, the Baghela ruler, who was obliged to surrender 
owing to shortage of supplies. Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s 
brother, forcibly seized Devaldevi, the daughter of Rai 
Karan, who was admitted into the royal seraglio, and was 
afterwards married to Prince Khizr Khan, the heir- 
apparent. Kafur laid waste the whole country, and 
secured the submission of Ramachandra Yadava who was 
sent to the court. He was well received by the Sultan who 
conferred upon him the title of Haya Ravm ,. 

The defeat of the Yadavas of Devagir prepared the 
way for the fall of the other Hindu princes of the south. 

In 1309 Kafur started on his expedition 
■War^ga** against the Kakatiya Rajas of Warangal * 
in Telingana. Marching through difficult 
and inhospitable regions, he reached before the fort of 
Warangal. Raja Pratap Rudra Deva, caUfidrXadar Deo 
by Muslim historians, shut himself and 


' Warangal waa the ancient capital gf ^JjalJ^ana. 
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offered stubborn resistance. The fort, in the words of 
Amir Khusrau, was so strong that a spear of steel could 
not pierce it, and if a ball from a western catapult were to 
strike against it, it would rebound like a nut, which 
children play with. After a prolonged siege, Pratap 
Rudra Deva Kskatiya submitted and sued for peace He 
agreed to pay annual tribute and ” sent a golden image of 
himself, with a gold chain round its neck in acknowledg- 
ment of his submission " ; but Kafur refused to listen to 
his overtures. In vain did the Brahman plenipotentiaries 
of the Kakatiya prince plead for quarter for their master. 
The relentless general promised to desist from a general 
massacre of the Hindus, only on the condition that their 
chief should give up all his treasures, and agree to send 
tribute annually to Delhi. Driven to extremities, Pratap 
Rudra Deva accepted the humiliating conditions, and 
purchased his safety by offering a large booty, Kafur, 
with the laurels of victory on his brow, “ left Warangal 
and returned to Delhi with a thousand camels, groaning 
under weight of treasure,” in March 1310, by way of 
Devagir, Dhar and Jhain. 

The success which attended this expedition and the 
vast wealth that flowed into the coffers of the state, as 


Conquest of 
Mdbar. 


the result of his enterprises, strengthened 
Alauddin’s belief in his destiny, and he 


resolved to extend the limits of his empire 


to the farthest extremity of the South. Dv§rasamudra 


and M&bar* still remained outside the pale of his empire. 


^ Mdbar is the name given to the strip of land which according to 
WassSf, Polo and Abul Feda extended from Kulam to NilSwar (Nellore). 
Wassaf writes in his Tazriyat-ul-Amsar that Mdbar extended from 
Kulam to Nila war (Nellore), nearly three hundred parasangs along, 
the sea-coast. (Elliot, lllr p.-32.) 
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Under Vlra BallSla III, the son of Kara Siihha, the 
Hoysala dominions above and below the Ghats had been 
reunited ; and this powerful ruler held sway over the 
whole of Kangu and a portion of the Konkan and the 
whole of what is now known as the Mysore country. ‘ 
Ballala was a capable prince, who, like the other Hindu 
princes of his day, had consolidated his power by abolish- 
ing vexatious imposts and granting charitable religious 
endowments. Bitter rivalry existed between the Hoysalas 
and the Yadavas, and each tried to ruin the other. At last 
these mutual feuds and strifes disabled both of them and 
made room for a third power, namely, the Muslims. On 
November 18, 1310 A.D., the royal army under the leader- 
ship of Kafur left Delhi, and having crossed deep rivers, 
ravines, and mountain valleys, reached the country of 
Mabar. Vlra Ballala suffered a crushing defeat and sur- 
rendered himself to the victorious general. But Kafur was 
not satisfied with mere surrender ; he informed the Rai 
that he must either embrace Islam or accept the position 
of a Zimmi.‘‘ The Rai accepted the latter alternative, 
paid a huge war indemnity, and became a vassal of Delhi. 
The Muslims captured a large booty, which consisted of 
36 elephants and an abundant quantity of gold, silver, 
jewels, and pearls. Vlra Ballala was sent to Delhi along 
with the elephants and horses, and a reference to this 
visit occurs in his inscriptions. 

Kafur next turned against the Pandyas of Madura. 
What gave the Muslims their long-desired opportunity was 

* Vlra Ballala was crowned in 1392 A.D., and died fighting against 
the Turks in 1342 A.D. 

* A Zifntni is an unbeliever who does not accept Islam, but for a 
^monetary consideration is allowed security of life and property. 
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a quarrel between the two brothers Sundara Pandya and 
Vira Pandya, an illegitimate son of the ruler of the Pandya 
kingdom. He set out for the Deccan at the head of a 
large army. Amir Khusrau in his Tarikh-i-Alai gives a 
graphic account of the progress of this valiant general 
through the distant and inaccessible regions of the south. 
On his way he seized elephants and demolished temples at 
several places, and on the 17th of Zilgada, 710 A.H. 
(April 1311), he arrived at ‘Kham’ from where he marched 
towards Madura, the capital of the Pandya kings. The 
Rai fled on the approach of the invaders who captured 
elephants and destroyed temples. According to Amir 
Khusrau the booty seized consisted of 512 elephants, five 
thousand horses and flve emeralds and rubies. It appears 
Kafur reached as far as RSme^varam, a well-known place 
of Hindu pilgrimage. The great temple was plundered, the 
idol destroyed, after which Kafur returned to Delhi to- 
wards the close of the year 1311 A.D. Having subdued 
the whole country, Kafur returned to Delhi on the 4th 
Zil-hijja, 710 A.H. (April 24, 1311 A.D.), laden with the 
spoils of war, and was accorded a cordial welcome by 
the Sultan. The victory was proclaimed from the pulpits, 
and rich rewards were distributed among the nobles and 
officers of the empire. 

After Rama Deva’s death, his son Sankara Deva had 
ceased to pay the customary tribute and had refused to 
fulfil the obligations of an ally during 
Kafur’s expedition against the Hoysalas. 
Alauddin’s wrath was kindled at this infideli- 
ty, and for the fourth time the slave- warrior was sent to the 
Deccan at the head of a large force in 1312 A.D. The 
whole of MahirSshtra was ravaged, and the Ysdava prince 
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was, after a feeble resistance, defeated and beheadea.j 
The whole of South India now lay at the feet of Kafur^ 
and the ancient dynasties of the Cholas, the Cheras, thei 
Pandyas, the Hoysalas-, the Kskatiyas, and the Ysd'avafij 
were all overthrown, and made to acknowledge th€j 
suzerainty of Delhi. By the end of 1312 Alauddin’s empirej 
embraced the whole of the north and the south and all 


the leading princes owned his sway. 

Alauddin was opposed to the interference of the ulama 
In matters of state, and in this respect he departed from the 
. , , , . , traditions of the previous rulers of Delhi, 

jheory of king- The law WES to depend upon the will of the 
monarch, and had nothing to do with the 
law of the Prophet— this was the guiding maxim of the 
new monarch. The Sultan’s political theory is clearly set 
forth in the words which he addressed to Qazi Mughis*ud- 
whom he consulted about the legal position of the 
sovereign power in the state. He upheld the roya l prero- 
gative of punishment and justified the mutilation of dis- 
Coiiest and corrupt officers, though the Qazi declared 
it contrary to canon law. Then the Sultan asked him, 
“That wealth which I acquired while I was a Malik, 
with so much bloodshed at Devagir, does it belong to me 
or to the public treasury ? ” The Qazi replied, “lam 
bound to speak the truth to your Majesty. The treasure 
obtained at Devagir was obtained by the prowess of the 
army of Islam, and whatever treasure is so acquired belongs 
to the public treasury. ‘ If your Majesty had gained it 
yourself alone in a manner allowed by the law, then it 
would belong to you.” The Sultan flared up with wrath 
and asked the Qazi how such treasure could belong to the 

1 The public treasury is called the * BeUul-mal ’ in legal language. 
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State. The Qazi meekly answered, “ Your Majesty has put 
to me a question of law ; if I were not to say what I have 
read in the book, and your Majesty to test my opinion 
were to ask some other learned man, and his reply, being 
in opposition to mine, should show that I had given a false 
opinion to suit your Majesty's pleasure, what confidence 
would you have in me, and would you ever afterwards 
consult me about the law ? ’ ’ 

The Qazi was confronted with a fresh question about 
the rights of the king and his children upon the public 
treasury, the Bet-ul-mal. Frightened by the Sultan's 
stern demeanour, the Qazi screwed up courage with 
great difficulty to return a reply and said, “ If your 
Majesty will follow the example of the most enlightened 
Khalifas, and will act upon the highest principle, then 
you will take for yourself and your establishment the 
same sum as you have allotted to each fighting man, 
two hundred and thirty-four tankas. If you would 
rather take a middle course and should think that you 
would be disgraced by putting yourself on a par with the 
army in general, then you may take for yourself and your 
establishment as much as you have assigned to your chief 
officers, such as Malik KirSn and others. If your Majesty 
follows the opinions of politicians, then you will draw from 
the treasury more than any other great man receives, so 
that you may maintain a greater expenditure than any 
other, and not suffer your dignity to be lowered, I have put 
before your Majesty three courses, and all the crores of 
money and valuables which you take from the treasury and 
bestow upon your women you will have to answer for on the 
day of account." The Sultan was filled with wrath and 
threatened the Qazi with severe punishment When he 
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Again recounted his proceedings, the Qazi placed his fore- 
head on the ground and cried with a loud voice, " My 
liege ! whether you send me, your' wretched servant, to 
prison, or whether you order me to be cut in two, all this 
is unlawful, and finds no support in the sayings of the 
Prophet, or in the expositions of the learned,” The expo- 
nentof the canon law knew that his fate was sealed, but to 
his utter astonishment when he went to the court the next 
day, the Sultan treated him kindly and handsomely reward- 
ed him. With a politeness, which was agreeably surpris- 
ing, he explained to the Qazi his doctrine of kingship in 
these significant words ; — “ To prevent rebellion in which'' 
thousands perish, I issue such orders as I conceive to be 
for the good of the state, and the benefit of the people.; 
Men are heedless, disrespectful, and disobey my commands ; 
I am then compelled to be severe to bring them into obe- 
dience. I do not knoio whether this is lawful or unlawful ; 
whatever I think to he for the good of the state, or suitable 
for the emergency, that I decree and as for what may 
happen to me on the approaching day of Judgment that I 
know not." This new doctrine of sovereignty was the 
outcome of the circumstances of the time. The people 
readily acquiesced in it, and cared nothing for the claims 
•of the ulama. They tamely submitted to him because he 
gave them the much coveted gifts of peace and order. 
The support which he received from public opinion made 
him irresistible as long as he lived. 

Alauddin brought to bear upon his methods of admi- 
nistration ability and insight, which we rarely find in men 
endowed with mere military genius. Rebel- 
ou? sedit^n.* Conspiracies roused him from his 

lethargy, and convinced him of the necessity 
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of undertaking drastic measures to put an end to seditfom 
in the state. He calmly sat down to find out the causes of 
political disorders, and came to the conclusion that they 
were due to four things (1) the Sultan’s disregard of the 
affairs of the nation, (2) wine-drinking, (3) friendship and 
frequent social intercourse of the Maliks, Amirs, and 
grandees of the empire, and (4) superfluity of wealth 
which intoxicated men’s minds and fostered treason and|i 
disaffection. . 

This searching analysis led to a highly repressive legis’ 
lation, and the first measure which the Sultan undertook 
was the confiscation of property. All gratuities, pensions, 
and endowments were confiscated to the state, and all 
the villages that were held as milk (in proprietary right) 
or inUm (in free gift), or waqf '^as charitable endowment) 
were resumed and incorporated with the crown lands. 
The fear of conspiracy and murder upset the Sultan, and 
he established an elaborate system of espionage, by which 
he tried to keep himself informed of the doings of his 
officials and subjects. The spies reported everything that 
took place in the houses of the nobles, and often in their 
zeal to win royal favour, they carried the silly gossips of 
the bazar to the ears of the emperor. Spirituous liquor was 
strictly forbidden ; and the Sultan himself set an example- 
by giving up the habit of drink. All tfie china and glass 
vessels of the Sultan’s banqueting room were broken into 
fragments, and ‘‘jars and casks of wine were brought 
. out of the royal cellars,” and emptied at the Badayun gate- 
in such abundance, that mud and mire was produced as in 
the rainy season.” But this regulation weighed too heavily 
! upon the people, and wine was secretly brought into the- 
city by vintn ers. The nobles were permitted to drink 
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individually at their houses, but all social intercourse waa 
strictly prohibited. All festive gatherings and convivial 
parties were forbidden in private as well as public houses^ 
with the inevitable result that the amenities of social 
life disappeared, an d life became an intolerable burd en. 

The Hindus were treated with special severity. In the 
Doab they had to pay 50 per c ent of the total produce of 
their land witho ut making any deductions, 
rigorous was the assessment that not 
even a biawah of land was spared. A grazing 
tax was imposed upon cattle, and a house-tax was also- 
levied. The same regulations were applied to the khuts and 
the bcdahara ' so as to save the poor from the heavy burden 
of taxation. So rigorously were the new rules enforced, 

‘ th&tthe chaudhria, khuts, and muqaddama were not able 
to ride on horse-back, to find weapons, to get fine clothes, 
or to indulge in betel.’ The policy of the state was that 
the Hindus should not have so much as to enable them to 
ride on horseback, wear fine clothes, carry arms and 
cultivate luxurious habits. They were reduced to a state 
of abject misery to such an extent that the wives of the 
khuts and muqaddama went and served for hire in the 
houses of the Musalmans. Barani speaks highly of the 
wazir of the empire and says that he brought all the 
provinces under one revenue law as if they were all one 
village. He investigated all cases of embezzlement and 
infiicted the severest punishment upon the wrong-doers. 
If the ledger of the patwari showed a single jital standing 
against the name of any officer, he was punished with 

' Khut and Balahar are obTiously used for landed classes. Most> 
probably they are used here for landlords and tenants. [Elliot, III 
(Appendix), p. 628.] 
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torture and imprisonment. The post of revenue clerk 
came to be looked upon as dangerous, and only the bolder 
spirits offered themselves as candidates for it. ' 

Alauddinwas a true militarist. He saw clearly that his 
empire could not be maintained without a permanent 

Organisation ^*^*^*^**^8^ army. With this object in view he 
of the ' army Undertook military reform. He fixed the 
of th*^^mar'ket^ ^ soldier at 234 tankas a year and 

that of a man with two horses at 78 tankEs 
more. But it was impossible to maintain a large army 
unless the necessaries of life were cheapened. For this 
reason the Sultan fixed the prices of all commodities 
required for daily use. Grain was to be stored in royal 
granaries and in the Khalsa villages of the Doab, the 
revenue of the state was realised not in cash but in kind. 
The prices of alliar tides of food were fixed, and the shop- 
keepers were severely punished, if they did not observe 
these regulations. Spies and agents were employed who 
reported to the Sultan the condition of the market. 

All merchants, whether Hindus or Musalmans, had 
to register themselves and to enter into engagements 
by which they bound themselves to bring their articles to 
the Serai adl, an open space inside the Badaon gate, 
where all articles were exposed for sale. Advances were 
made from the treasury to these wealthy and respectable 
Multani traders, to enable them to purchase goods in large 
-quantities. The Diwan issued permits to those Maliks 

^ Barani writes (Tarikh-i-Firuz Shabi, Bibliotb. Ind„ p. 289^1 that 
tbe office of revenue clerk fell into snob bad odour that nobody would 
^ive bis daughter in marriage to him and the post of muahrif was 
-accepted only by those who did not pay any heed to their lives. These 
inen^were frequently cast into prison. 
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and Amirs who purchased costly articles. This device was 
adopted to prevent merchants from buying articles in the 
market at cheap rates and then selling them at higher 
rates in the country. 

The market was superintended by two officers— the 
Diwan-i-riyaaat and the Shahna-i-mandi. These officers 
performed their duties with the strictest honesty and 
regularity. The cattle market was also controlled, and the 
price of cattle fell considerably. Horses of the first class 
could be purchased for 100 to 120 tankas, of the second 
for 80 to 90, of the third for 65 to 70 tankas, while small 
ponies could be had for 10 to 25 tankas. A milch co w could 
be had for three or four tankas and a she-goat for ten or 
twelve or fourteen jitala. The prices of slaves and maid- 
servants fell considerably. The punishments for the viola- 
tion of the tariff laws were exceptionally severe. If the 
shopkeepers weighed less, an equal quantity of flesh was 
cut off from t hei r haunches to make up the deficiency in 
weight. The venues were frequently kicked out of their 
shops for dishonest dealings. The result of all this was 
that the bazar people became quite submissive, and ceased 
to practise deceit, and often gave more than the fixed 
quantity. 

These reforms succeeded well enough. The increased 
strength and efficiency of the army guaranteed security 
against Mongol invasions, and held in check 
refractory Rajas and chieftains. All sedi- 
tion was stamped out, and men's habits were 
so disciplined that crime was considerably lessened. The 
cheapness of the necessaries of life increased the happiness 
of the people, and bound them more closely to the personal 
despotism of the emperor. Though the stress of war 
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pressed too severely upon the resources of the state, nu- 
merous works of public utility were constructed, and the 
emperor extended his patronage to the learned and the 
pious. Amir Khusrau, the poet-laureate of the empire, 
shed lustre on his reign, and pious men like Shaikh Nizam- 
ud'din Aulia and Shaikh Rukn-ud-din did not a little to 


augment its prestige, but the most important result of 
these measures was the solidity which they imparted to 
the central government. The disorderly habits of the 
grandees of the e mpire were put down with a high hand, 
and all particularism was kept under firm control. The 
governors in the distant provinces obeyed the orders of 
the emperor with perfect obedience. The agents of the 
government were allowed no freedom of action, and the 
disregard of the royal will was treated as a grave offence 
for which severe punishments were laid down. 

1. The foundations of the political system which Alaud- 
^in had built up were unsound. 2, The new discipline which 
he had imposed upon the people drove discon- 
t^ systeT. tent deep underground ^The Hindu Rajas, 
who had been deprived of their indepen- 
dence, sullenly brooded over their losses and waited for an 
opportunity to strike a blow for their freedom Jffhe nobles, 
accustomed to a life of gaiety, were sick of the obnoxious 
laws which they had to obey ; the merchants resented the 
policing of the market, while the Hindus groaned under 
the humiliations inflicted upon them. ^ The new Muslims 
always plotted and intrigued against the Sultan, le Over- 
centralisation, repression, and espionage, a ll undermined 
the imperial authority. Tiks the emperor advanced in years. 


he became violent and whimsical , and his suspicious nature 
^trang ed from him the sympatiiies of his leading nobles. 
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To form a class of officials entirely dependent on himself, he 
raised base-born men to positions of honour and eminence. 
Too much depended upon the personality of the Sultan in 
this age ; and Alauddin made the mistake of minimising 
the importance of this powerful factor in the politics 
of his day.loHe neglected the education of his sons, 
«nd under Kafur’s influence he treated them with great 
severity. Besides, Kafur secretly intrigued to obtain power 
for himself 41 He induced the emperor to execute a will 
nominating his son, Shihab-ud-din, heir to the throne. The- 
authority of the emperor ceased to command respect, and 
insurrectionary movements were set on foot in the outly- 
ing provinces of the empirelVIn the words of the Muslim 
chronicler, “ Fortune proved, as usual, fickle j and destiny 
drew her poniard to destroy him,” and the mighty monarch 
‘ bit his own flesh with fury,' as he saw the work of his 
lifetime being undone before his eyes. In the midst of 
these distressing circumstances, the emperor who was 
already in the grip of a mortal disease, died in 1816, and 
was buried in a tomb in front of the Jam-i-masjid. 

Alauddin was by nature a cruel and implacable despot. 
He swept aside the dictates of religious and canon law, if 
they interfered with his policy. He had no 
Aiauddirf* regard for kinship and inflicted punishments 
I without distinction. He possessed the qua- 

? lities of a born military leader and a civil administrator and 
kept his vast possessions under firm control as long as he 
lived. He clearly saw the dangers of his time and guarded 
against them. He enjoyed the confidence of his soldiers 
And his example fired their zeal. In organising his civil 
.Administration he displayed great originality and mental 
^vigour, and his control of the market is one of the marvqls 
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of mediaeval statesmanship. He ruled with a strong hand 
and exercised personal supervision over the conduct of 
his officials. No one was allowed to take a pice from 
the cultivators, and fraudulent practices were sternly 
put down. He was himself illiterate, but extended his 
patronage to the learned and pious, and granted stipends 
and lands for their maintenance. Among the early Muslim 
rulers he was the first who had the courage to oppose the 
orthodox policy of the ulama, and who represented in his 
person to the fullest extent the virility and vigour of Islam. 

Alauddin's death was a signal for civil war and the 
scramble of rival parties for power. Malik Kafur removed 
from his path the princes of the blood royal 
The w e a^k one by one, and produced a spurious will of 
Aiauddin. the late Sultan in which Omar Khan was 
nominated heir to the throne. As Omar was 
a little child of six years of age, Kafur himself became 
regent and began to manage the affairs of the state. The 
first thing he did was to destroy the survivors of Aiauddin 
All the princes except Mubarak Kh a n were put in priso n 
or murdered, and Kafur bestowed the highest offices on 
Eis' favourites. This policy caused discontent among the 
supporters of the old regime. A conspiracy was formed, 
and the slaves of Aiauddin with the help of the army 
killed Kafur and his leading partisans. After Kafur's 
death Mubarak Khan succeeded to the throne under the 
title of Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah in 1316 A.D. 

Mubarak began his reign well. He released the 
political prisoners, restored the confiscated lands to their 
owners, and abolished the numerous taxes 
MuWk’shah. which clogged the progress of trade and 
industry. Barani writes that the regulations 
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of Alauddin fell into disuse, and men reverted to their old 
ways and habits. But there was no serious rebellion 
except that of Raja Harapala Deva of Devagir in 1818 ; it 
was quickly suppressed and the rebel was flayed alive. 
Khusrau, a man of low caste from Gujarat, who had 
become a special favourite of the Sultan, undertook an 
expedition to Telingana which met with great success. 
The Rai submitted and ceded to Khusrau five districts 
and promised to pay an annual tribute of ‘ more 
than a hundred strong elephants as large as demons, 
12,000 horses, and gold, jewels and gems beyond 
compute.’ 

Good fortune spoiled Mubarak. He became proud, 
vindictive and tyrannical and indulged in the worst 
excesses. He lost all regard for decency and morality and 
often appeared in public in the company of harlots. There 
was a great demand for dancing girls, and the price of a 
boy or handsome eunuch, or beautiful girl varied from 600- 
to 1,000 and 2,000 tankSs. The Sultan cast all decency to 
the winds when he allowed his unworthy associates to 
insult in foul and obscene language the distinguished, 
nobles of the court. Khusrau’s influence increased every 
day, and he conspired with his castemen to bring about 
the king’s death. The Sultan was informed of Khusrau’s 
evil intentions, but he paid no heed to the advice of his 
well-wishers. One night the conspirators entered the 
palace and murdered the Sultan. A court was hastily 
improvised at midnight hour, and with the forced consent 
of the nobles and officers Khusrau mounted the throne 
in 1320 under the title of Nasiruddin. 

Khusrau began what the Muslim historians call a 
reign of terror. He seized the treasures of the state, and 

W Q 
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conferred lavish gifts upon the people at large to win 
their support. Islam was treated with Con- 
Revolution.'’**' tempt, and the old nobles and officers had to 
make room for Khusrau’s kinsmen. The 
Alai nobles who had served the state in the past were 
filled with grief at this deplorable state of affairs. There 
was one among them who planned the overthrow of 
Khusrau. He was Fakhruddin Juna, who afterwards 
ascended the throne under the title of Muhammad Tughluq 
He communicated everything to his father Ghazi Malik, 
the Warden of the Marches at Depalpur. The veteran 
warrior was moved with indignation and swore vengeance 
upon the ‘ unclean ’ ParwWru. He was joined by all the 
nobles of the empire except the governor of Multan who 
bore a personal grudge against him. 

The news of Ghazi Malik’s approach alarmed Khusrau, 
and he began to organise his forces. The army of Delhi, 
demoralised by indolence and debauchery, was no match 
for the sturdy Muslims who followed the banner of Ghazi 
Malik. Lack of experienced generalship, added to the 
want of discipline, made the cause of Khusrau, from the 
outset, hopeless. When the two armies came face to face, 
each side began to plan dexterous manoeuvres to over- 
power the other. The rickety forces of Khusrau were 
routed, and fled in confusion. The cause of the ParwSrls 
was doomed, and they were so frightened that ‘ hardly 
any life was left in their bodies.’ 

Having seized considerable spoil, the victorious 
general commenced his march towards Delhi to deal a 
decisive blow. Driven to despair, Khusrau looked for 
help in all quarters. Like one ‘ despised by fortune or 
«7orsted in gambling,’ he brought out all the treasures and 
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•distributed them among the soldiers to prevent defection 
in the royal army. But this prodigality proved of no 
avail ; the soldiers, who knew that Ghazi Malik’s cause 
was just and righteous, accepted Khusrau’s gold, but 
abandoned all intention of fighting under his colours. 
Once more the usurper made a desperate effort to save 
himself, and the forlorn hope of the Delhi army fought 
a hotly contested engagement, in which they carried 
everything before them. Khusrau fled from the field of 
battle, but he was captured and beheaded. His support- 
ers were diligently traced out ; they were charged with 
treason and made to suffer the fate which they so richly 
merited. Ghazi Malik received the congratulations of the 
assembled nobles, who offered him the keys of the palace. 
The old leader shrank from the burden of the kingly 
office, and enquired if there was any survivor of the stock 
of Alauddin. The nobles answered in the negative and 
dwelt upon the confusion and disorder that prevailed in 
the empire owing to the abeyance of authority. With 
one voice they appealed to him to assume the insignia of 
royalty and placed him upon the throne. Zia Baran i. 
who is an orthodox chronicler,, writes with exultation; 
“ Islam was rejuvenated and a new life came into it. The 
■clamour of infidelity sank to the ground. Men’s minds 
were satisfied and their hearts contented. All praise for 
Allah.” The election of a plebeian to the kingly office 
demonstrated in an unmistakable manner the democratic 
spirit of Islam, and reaffirmed the principle of the survival 
pf the fittest, which dominated and controlled the Muslim 
State in India in the 13th and 14th centuries. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE TUGHLUQ DYNASTY 

(1320—1412 A.D.) 

Ghazi Malik, the Warden of the Marches, ascended 
the throne under the title of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. He 
was a man of humble origrin ; his father was 
Ghirasuddiu a QaraunS Turk, ' and his mother was a Jat 
36 A. D. woman of the Punjab. He had risen to 

high position by dint of personal merit, and 
in the time of Alauddin had played an important part in 
wars against the Mongols whom he had chased out of the 
country again and again. When he assumed the reins of 
office, the empire of Delhi was in a state of confusion, 
and it was with great tact, prudence, and firmness that 
Ghiyas restored order and recovered the moral prestige 
of the monarchy. The magnanimity of his nature showed 
itself in the generous treatment which he meted out te 
the relatives of Alauddin. He made a suitable provision 
for them and appointed them to high offices in the state. 
No just claim was ignored and no past service was for- 
gotten. The claims of rank and birth were respected, 
and many families that had been ruined were restored to- 
their former dignity. 

^ Ibn BatutS writes that he heard from Shaikh Buknuddin Sultani 
that Sultan Tughluq was of the stock of QaraunS Turks who lived in the 
mountainous region between Sindh and Turkistan. In his early life he 
was very poor and was obliged to take up service under some merchant 
4 n Sindh. Later he joined the army* and by sheer dint of merit rose tu 
high position. 
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Having settled the affairs of the empire, Ghiyas order- 
ed an expedition against Warangal, the capital of the 
Kskatiya Rajas of Telingana. Pratap Rudra 

agSnst Ww* greatly increased his power dur- 

^ng'au ing the reign of Mubarak Khilji. The Crown 

Prince was sent at the head of a large force 
to deal with him. After a desperate fight the Raja surren- 
dered, and the whole country was subdued. The glory and 
greatness of the Kskatiyas ended, and henceforward they 
ceased to exist as a predominant power in Southern India. 

The administration of Ghiyas was based upon the 
principles of justice and moderation. The land revenue 
was organised, and the Sultan took great care 
tion^fGhf/as. to prevent abuses. The jagirs granted by 
Khusrau were resumed, and the finances of 
the state were set in order. The cultivators were treated 
well, and officials were severely punished for their rais- 
<;onduct. The departments of justice and police worked 
efficiently, and the greatest security prevailed in the 
remotest parts of the empire. The army was also organised. 
The soldiers were treated with kindness and liberality. 
Strict discipline was enforced, and arms and weapons were 
amply provided. 

Towards the close of his reign, in 1324, the Sultan 


marched towards Bengal to restore to the throne the 
Princes of Lakhnauti, who had been expelled 
Q^y® g® * ^ by their brother Bahadur. Bahadur was pun- 
ished, and the dispossessed princes were rein- 
stated in their territory. When the Sultan returned to Delhi, 
he was killed by the fall of a pavilion which his son, Prince 
JunS, had erected near Afghanpur at adistance of six miles 
from the capital in 1325 A.D. The prince was suspected 
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of having planned the emperor’s death, for the hasty con- 
struction of such a palace was entirely superfluous. What- 
ever the real truth may be, there are strong reasons for 
thinking that the Sultan’s death was the result of a con- 
spiracy in which the Crown Prince took part, and not of 
accident. 

Ghiyas was a mild and benevolent ruler. He loved 
simplicity, and towards his quondam colleagues, he be- 
haved with the same frank joviality which 
Ghfyas™ud-diB. characterised him in his earlier days. 

A pious and peace-loving Muslim, he practis- 
ed rigidly the observances of his faith, and always tried to 
promote the welfare of his co-religionists. Unlike many 
other Muslim rulers he lived a pure life and eschewed 
every kind of pleasure. As long as he lived he took the 
best care of his subjects and ruled with a strong hand. , A 
new life was infused into the administration which had 
been thrown out of gear during the reigns of the imbecile 
Mubarak and the ‘ unclean ’ Khusrau. The following 
verse of Amir Khusrau is illustrative of the Sultan’s 
excellent methods of government : 

“He neyerdid anything that was not replete with wisdom and sense, 
He might be said to wear a hundred doctor’s hoods under his crown.” 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq was succeeded by his son. 
Prince JunS, under the title of Muhammad Tughluq, in 
1825 A.D. He was unquestionably the ablest 
sf among the crowned heads of the middle 

ages. Of all kings, who had sat upon the 
throne of Delhi since the Muslim conquest, he was undoubt- 
edly the 'most learned and accomplished. Nature had 
endowed him with a marvellous memory, a keen and pene- 
trating intellect, and an enormous capacity for assimilatinsr 
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knowledge of all kinds. The versatility of his genius took 
by surprise all his contemporaries. A lover of the fine arts^ 
a cultured scholar and an accomplished poet, he was equally 
at home in logic, astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, and. 
the physical sciences. No one could excel him in composi- 
tion and calligraphy ; he had at his command a good deal of 
Persian poetry, of which he made a very extensive use in 
his writings and speeches. He was an adept in the use of 
similes and metaphors, and his literary productions were 
saturated with the influence of the Persian classics. Even 
the most practised rhetoricians found it difficult to rival the 
brilliance of his imagination, the elegance of his taste, and 
his command over the subtleties and niceties of expression. 
He was a master of dialectics, well-versed in Aristotelian 
logic and philosophy, and theologians and rhetoricians 
feared to argue with him. Barani describes him as an elo- 
quent and profoundly learned scholar, a veritable wonder of 
creation, whose abilities would have taken by surprise such 
men as Aristotle and Asaf. ‘ He was highly generous, and 
all contemporary writers are unanimous in extolling his 
lavish gifts to the numerous suppliants who crowded his 
gate at all times. He was a strict Muslim who rigidly 
practised and enforced the observances laid down in the 
Holy Book. But he was not an unrelenting bigot like so me 
of his predecessors. His liberalism is reflected in his desire 
to be tolerant towa rds the Hindus and in his humane attempt 
to intr^uce ameliorative reforms like the suppression of 
Sati, which was in vogue in the fourteenth century. 

The Moorish traveller, T^p Rntnts v?ho came to India 
in 1333 A.D., thus describes the Sultan : — “ Muhammad is 


^ Barani, Tarikh-i-Firua Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 461* 
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a man who, above all others, is fond of making; presents and 
shedding blood. There may always be seen at his gate 
some poor person becoming rich, or some loving one con- 
demned to death. His generous and brave actions, and his 
cruel and violent deeds, hav^e obtained notoriety among the 
people. In spite of this, he is the most humble of men, and 
the one who exhibits the greatest equity. The ceremonies 
of his religion are dear to his heart, and he is very severe 
in respect of prayer and the punishment which follows its 
neglect. He is one of those kings whose good fortune is 
great and whose happy success exceeds the ordinary limit ; 
but his distinguishing character is generosity. I shall 
mention among the instances of his liberality, some mar- 
vels, of which the like has never been reported of any 
of the princes who have preceded him. ” 

Aa. » the Sultan seems to be an amazing 

comi^nafofcon fradictions . But he is not really so. The 
charges of blood-thirstiness and madness, brought against 
him by later writers, are mostly unfounded. No contem- 
porary writer gives the barest indication of the Sultan’s 
madness. The charge of blood-thirstiness was bolstered 
up by the members of the clerical party whom the Sultan 
treated with open disregard. It is true, he was, like all 
mediaeval despots, subject to great s paroxysms o f rage, 
and inflicted the most brutal punishments upon those who 
offended against his will, irrespective of the rank or order 
to which they belonged ; but this is quite a different thing 
from stigmatising him as a born tyrant, taking delight in 
the shedding of human blood. A close examination of the 
alleged murders and atrocities of the Sultan will reveal the 
unsoundness of the common view that he found pleasure 
in the destruction of human species and organised 
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* man-hunts.’ The truth is that the Sultan combined a 
liead-strong temper with advanced ideals of administra- 
tive reform, and when his subjects failed to respond to 
his wishes, his wrath became terrible. His impatience 
was the result of popular apathy, just as popular apathy 
was the outcome of his startling innovations. 

The earliest administrative measure, which the Sultan 
introduced, was the enhancement of taxation in the Doab. 

Barani says that ‘ it operated to the ruin of 
tihe^oab”” country and the decay of the people,’ 

while another historian, who is more cau- 
tious in his remarks, says that ‘ the duties levied on the 
necessaries of life, realised with the utmost rigour, were 
too great for the power of industry to cope with.’ 
The taxes in the Doab were raised, according to 
Barani, out of all proportion to the income of the people, 
and some oppressive abwabs (cesses) were also invented 
which broke the back of the ryot, and reduced him to 
utter poverty and misery. All historians dwell upon the 
■distress which was caused by this fiscal measure, and 
Barani, whose native district, Baran, also suffered from 
the effects of this enhancement, bitterly inveighs against 
the Sultan. He greatly exaggerates the suffering and 
misery caused to the population, when he says the ryots 
of distant lands, on hearing of the distress and ruin of 
the people in the Doab, broke out into open rebellion, and 
threw off their allegiance. Unfortunately, this measure 
was carried out at a time when a severe famine was pre- 
vailing in the Doab, and the distress of the people was 
greatly aggravated by its disastrous effects. But this does 
not exonerate the Sultan altogether from blame ; for his 
officials continued to levy taxes at the enhanced rate with 
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the utmost rigour, and made no allowance for famine. It 
was long afterwards, that he ordered wells to be dug 
and loans to be advanced to agriculturists to promote 
cultivation in the affected areas. The remedy came too late; 
the famished population, whose patience was sorely tried 
by the long duration of the famine, failed to profit by it, 
and ga ve up the ghost in sheer despai r. Never were be- 
nevolent schemes of reform more cruelly frustrated by 
an evil fate than in the case of Muhammad Tughluq. 

Another measure, which entailed much suffering on 
the population, was the transfer of the capital to Devagir 
Transfer of ^hich was re-christencd Daulatabad. The- 
the capital, empire had grown to large dimensions { to- 
wards the north it embraced the Doab, the 
’plains of the Punjab and Lahore with the territories 
stretching from the Indus to the coast of Gujarat; towards 
the east it comprised Bengal, and in the centre it included 
such \ principalities as Malwa, Ujjain, Mahoba and 
Dhar.y The Deccan had been subdued, and its prin- 
cipal powers had acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi. 
Having fully weighedin his mind the drawbacks of Delhi 
as an imperial capital, he decided to transfer it to 
Daulatabad which was more centrally situated. It was 
situated at a safe distance from the route of the Mongols 
who frequently threatened the neighbourhood of Delhi 
and made life and property insecure. It is clear that the 
change was not dictated by the mere caprice of a whim- 
sical despot. Obviously, considerations of safety and 

^ Barani mentions the following provinces of the empire at the 
beginning of Muhammad’s reign : — (1) Delhi, (2) Gujarat, (3) Malwa, 
(4) Devagir, (6) Telang, (6) Kampila, (7) Dhorsamundar, (8) Mabar, 
(9) Tirhul, (10) Lakhnaubi, (11) SatgBon, (12) SonSrgaon. 

Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 468. 
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better srovernment alone urged the Sultan to take such a 
bold step. As regards his possessions in Hindustan, he 
hoped to exercise control over them with the aid of the 
simple means of communication which existed between 
the north and south. ' 

This change might have been effected without causing- 
much hardship, if the Sultan had remained satisfied onl^ 
with the removal of the official machinery of the state. 
But he made an egregious blunder in ordering the people 
of Delhi, men, women and children, to go en masse to 
Daulatabad with all their effects. All sorts of facilities 
were provided ; a road was built from Delhi to Daulatabad 
and food and accommodation were freely supplied to the 
emigrants. Those, who had no money to feed themselves 
during the journey, were fed at the expense of the state, 
and the Sultan was ‘ ‘ bounteous in his liberality and favours 
to the emigrants, both on their journey and on their 
arrival.”* But all these concessions and favours proved of 
no avail. The people, who had lived in Delhi for genera- 
tions, and to whom the city was endeared by numerous 
associations, left it with broken hearts. The sufferings 
attendant upon a long journey of 700 miles, were incal- 
culable, and a great many of them, wearied with fatigue 
and rendered helpless by home-sickness, perished in the 
way, and those who reached their journey’s end found 
exile in a strange, unfamiliar land unbearable, and 

^ Ibn Batuta’s statement that the people of Delhi dropped anony- 
mous letters full of abuse into the king’s Diwan, and the king took 
so much offence at this that he ordered the capital to be changed, is 
based upon hearsay, for when the transfer took place in 1326-27 A.D.. 
he was not present in India. 

® Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 474. 

Elliot, in, p. 289. 
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“ gave up the ghost in despair.” Barani writes that the 
Muslims, struck with despondency, laid down their 
heads in that heathen land, and of the multitude of emi- 
grants only a few survived to return to their homes. ' 

The unwarranted assumption of Ibn BatGtS that a 
search was instituted in Delhi under a royal mandate to 
find out if any of the inhabitants still lurked in their 
houses, and that it resulted in the discovery of two men, 
one lame and the other blind, who were dragged to 
Daulatabad, is based upon mere bazar gossip, invented 
afterwards to discredit the Sultan. It is true, the Sultan’s 
orders were carried out in a relentless manner, but it is a 
calumny to assert that his object was to cause needless 
suffering to the population. It must be said to his credit 
that, when he saw the failure of his scheme, he ordered 
the inhabitants to go back to Delhi, and on the return 
journey treated them with great generosity and made 
full amends for their losses. But Delhi was a depopulated 
•city. From far and near, the Sultan brought learned 
men, merchants, and landholders to take up their abode 
in the deserted capital ; but no inducement proved of any 
-avail to reconcile them to the changed surroundings. The 
■old prosperity did not return, and Delhi did not recover 
Tier former grandeur, for the Moorish traveller found it 
in 1334 A.D. uninhabited in some places and still bearing 
the marks of desolation. 

1 Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Bhabi, Bibliotb. Ind., p. 474. 

Elliot, 111, p. 239 

Zia Barani writes : “ Bo complete was the ruin, that not a cat 
■or a dog was left among the buildings of the city, in its palaces or in 
its suburbs.” A statement of this kind made by an oriental writer of 
i)he middle ages is not to be taken too literally. European scholars, 
unaccustomed to Indian forms of speech, have made this mistake. 
£>r. Smith uncritically accepts Ibn Batutk’s story related above. Oxford 
History of India, p. 239. 
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Daulatabad remained, as Lane-Poole remarks, a monu* 
ment of miadiraffto/i The scheme of transfer 

failed disastrously. That it would have, in the event of 
success, enabled the Sultan to keep a firm hold upon the 
different parts of the empire, may well be doubted. He 
failed to see that Daulatabad was situated at a loner 
distance from the northern frontiers of the empire, which 
needed to be constantly watched with vigilance. He 
disregarded the warning, which experience amply fur- 
nished, that Hindu revolts and Mongol inroads might at 
any time jeopardise his possessions in the north. If 
such a contingency were to arise, it would have been 
an extremely difficult task for the Sultan, pressed by 
the half-subdued races of the Deccan and the nomad 
hordes of Central Asia, to cope with the forces of 
disorder. 

Muhammad Tughluq has rightly been called the prince 
of moneyers. One of the earliest acts of his reign was to 
reform the entire system of coinage, to- 
The token determine the relative value of the pre- 
A.D. Clous metals, and to found coins which 

might facilitate exchange and form con- 
venient circulating media. But far more daring and 
original was his attempt to introduce a token currency. 
Historians have tried to discover the motive which led the 
Sultan to attempt this novel experiment. The heavy drain 
upon the treasury has been described as the principal 
reason which led to the issue of the token coins. It can- 
not be denied that a great deficiency had been caused in 
the treasury by the prodigal generosity of the Sultan, the 
huge expenditure that had to be incurred upon the trans- 
fer of the capital, and the expeditions fitted out to quell 
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armed rebellions. But there were other reasons which 
must be mentioned in giving an explanation of this 
measure. The taxation policy in the Doab had failed ; 
and the famine that still stalked the most fertile part of 
the kingdom, with the consequent decline in agriculture, 
must have brought about a perceptible fall in the revenue 
■of the state. It is not to be supposed that the Sultan was 
faced with bankruptcy ; his treasury was not denuded of 
specie, for he subsequently paid genuine coins for the 
new ones, and managed a most difficult situation with 
astonishing success. He wished to increase his resources 
in order to carry into effect his grand plans of conquest 
and administrative reform, which appealed so powerfully 
to his ambitious nature. There was another reason : the 
Sultan was a man of genius who delighted in originality 
and loved experimentation. With the examples of the 
-Chinese and Persian rulers before him, he decided to try 
the experiment without the slightest intention of defraud- 
ing or cheating his own subjects, as is borne out by the 
legends on his coins. Copper coins were introduced and 
made legal tender : but the state failed to make the 
issue of the new coins a monopoly of its own. The 
result was as the contemporary chronicler points out in 
right orthodox fashion, that the house of every Hindu— 
of course as an orthodox Muslim he condones the offences 
of his co-religionists -was turned into a mint and the 
Hindus of the various provinces manufactured lakhs 
«nd crores of coins. Forgery was freely practised by 
the Hindus and the Muslims ; and the people paid their 
taxesintlie new coin and purchased arms, apparels, and 
other articles of luxury. The village headmen, mer- 
chants, and landowners suppressed their gold and silver. 
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«nd forged copper coins in abundance, and paid their dues 
with them. The result of this was that the state lost heavi* 
ly, while private individuals made enormous profits. The 
-State was constantly defrauded, for it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish private forgeries from coins issued by the royal 
mint. Gold and silver became scarce ; trade came to a 
stand-still, and all business was paralysed. Great confusion 
prevailed; merchants refused to accept the new coins which 
became as "valueless as pebbles or potsherds." When the 
Sultan saw the failure of the scheme, he repealed his former 
edict and allowed the people to exchange gold and silver 
coins for those of copper. Thousands of men brought these 
coins to the treasury and demanded gold and silver coins in 
return. The Sultan who meant no deception was defrauded 
by his own people, and the treasury was considerably 
drained by these demands. All token coins were completely 
withdrawn, and the silence of IbnBatuta who visited Delhi 
only three years later, proves that no disastrous results 
ensued, and the people soon forgot the token currency. 

The failure of the scheme was inevitable in the India 
of the fourteenth century. To the people at large copper 
was copper, however benevolent the intentions of the 
Sultan might be. The Sultan who pitched his expectations 
too high made no allowance for the conservative character 
of the people, whose acceptance of a token currency even 
in modern times is more in the nature of a submission to 
an inevitable evil than a willingness to profit by the use of 
a convenient circulating medium. The mint was not a 
atate monopoly ; iijad the Sultan failed to provide adequate 
safeguards to pirevent forgery. Elphinstone's statement 
that the failure of the token currency was due to the king’s 

Baranif Tarikh-i-Firuz Bhahi, Biblioth. lad., p. 486. 
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insolvency and the instability of his government, is not 
justified by facts, for the Sultan withdrew all coins at 
once, and his credit remained unshaken. Mr. Gardner 
Brown has ascribed this currency muddle to the shortage 
in the world's supply of silver in the fourteenth century. 
Soon after his accession Muhammad Tughluq introduced 
a gold dinar of 200 grains and an adali or a silver coin of 
140 grains in place of the gold and silver tankas which 
had hitherto been in use, and which had weighed 17& 
grains each. The introduction of the gold dinar and the 
revival of the adali show that there was an abundance of 
gold and a relative scarcity of silver in the country. The 
prize money brought by Kafur from the Deccan consisted 
largely of jewelry and gold, and it was this which had 
brought about a fall in the value of gold. The scarcity of 
silver continued even after the death of Sultan Muham- 
mad. Only three silver coins of Firuz have come to light, 
and Edward Thomas mentions only two pieces of Muham- 
mad bin Firuz, one of Mubarak Shah, one of Muhammad 
bin Farid, and none of Alam Shah and his successors of 
the Lodi dynasty, and it is not until the middle of the 16th 
century that we come across a large number of silver coins,, 
issued from the mints of Sher Shah Suriand his successors. 
Regarding the failure of this scheme. Edward Thomas , a 
numismatist of repute, has rightly observed, “ There was 
no special machinery to mark the difference of the fabric 
of the royal mint and the handiwork of the moderately 
skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 
the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was posi- 
tively no check upoij the authenticity of the copper token, 
and no limit to th^ power of production by the masses at 
large. 
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Muhammad Tughluq adopted a policy which ran coun- 
ter to the cherished prejudices of the orthodox school. He 
levied many taxes in addition to the four legal 
character Ones' prescribed by the Quran, and showed a 
teation'*™’”’* greater regard for the religious susceptibili- 
ties of the Hindus than his predecessors had 
ever done. Unlike his weak-minded cousin, Firuz, he was no 
unreasonable bigot. His culture had widened his outlook, 
and his converse with philosophers and rationalists had 
developed in him a spirit of tolerance for which Akbar is 
so highly praised. He employed some of them in high 
positions in the state, ® and, like the great Akbar after him, 
tried to stop the horrible practice of Sati. The independ- 
ent Rajput states were left unmolested ; for the Sultan 
knew that it was impossible to retain ipermanent posses- 
sion of such strongholds as iChittor and Ranthambhor— a 
policy which was not liked by the clerical party. He con- 
tinued Alauddin’s practice of appropriating four-fifths of 
the share of plunder to himself, leaving the rest -to the 
soldiers. But the feelings of the ulama were deeply embit- 
tered, when he deprived them of the monopoly of the 
administration of justice. His love of justice was so great 
that he personally looked into the details of the judicial 
administration, and submissively accepted the decrees of 
the courts passed against himself. 

He made himself the Supreme Court of Appeal, and 
when his judgment differed from that of tljftjtfit/tis, he 


' The four legal taxes are Khiraj, Z<\ 

* Ibn BatutB speaks of a Hindu, Bata 
Sultan’s service. The traveller praises 
Paris ed., Ill, pp. 106-106. 
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overruled them and adhered to his own view. To curtail 
the influence of the orthodox party, he invested some of 
the distinguished officers of the state with judicial powers 
in spite of the fact that they were not Qazis, Muftis, or 
professed canonists. He was very strict in administering 
justice. He laid h ia hands freely upon the members of 
tiie p riestly class when they were found guilty of 
open sedition, or embezzlement of public funds. Neither 
birth nor rank, nor piety availed aught to afford protec- 
tion to an offender from the pun ishment which his guilt 
merited, and that is why Ibn Batuta who had visited many 
lands and seen a great deal of men and affairs, recorded the 
verdict, when he was in his own country, no longer afraid 
of the Sultan’s wrath, that “of all men this king is the 
most humble, and of all men he most loves justice.” 

The Sultan organised the services of the State on an 
efficient basis. As there was a dearth of capable officers in 
the country, he employed foreigners in his service and 
bestowed rich rewards and gifts upon them. This policy 
caused discontent among the native nobility and led to 
rebellions in the empire. The Sultan ’s generosity knew no 
bounds. He maintained several departments, two of which 
are specially worthy of mention— the department of pre- 
sents which regulated the giving and taking of presents 
and the Industrial Department which managed the pre- 
paration of costly fabrics for the use of the royal ladies 
and the wives of the nobles. 

The Sultan like his great predecessor Alauddin cherish- 
ed magniflcent schemes of foreign conquest. Early in 
The Sultan’s reign he was induced by some Khorasani 

Bohemes of nobles who had sought refuge at his court to 
conquest. ^^mpt an invasion of their country. There 
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-was nothing: fantastic or absurd in the plan. The condition 
of Khorasan under Abu Said had become highly unsatis* 
factory. The Chaghtai chief Tarmashirin Khan and the 
ruler of Egypt were eager to grab Persian territory. 
Muhammad who had established friendly relations with 
the ruler of Egrypt collected a large army containing 
570,000 men who were paid for one whole year from the 
public treasury. But the scheme did not materialise. The 
task was beyond the strength of the armies of Delhi at 
this period. It was an act of wisdom on the part of 
Muhammad Tughluq to abandon the scheme and to 
concentrate his attention upon India 

Another project which has brought much odium upon 
the Sultan was the so-called Chinese expedition. All 
modern writers on Indian history, following the lead of 
Firishta, have made the mistake of supposing that the 
expedition was aimed against China. But the contempo- 
rary chronicler, Barani, says that the design of Sultan 
was to conquer the mountain of Qarachal or QarSjal which 
lies between the territories of Hind and China. Ibn BatQta 
states clearly that the expedition was directed against 
the QarSjal mountain, which is situated at a distance 
•of ten stages from Delhi. This shows that the mountain 
meant was Himachal (the Himalayas), which constitutes 
.an impassable barrier between China and India. The 
expedition was obviously directed against a refractory hill 

^ Briggs, Firishta, I, p. 416. 

(Slphiastone, Historry of India* p. 396. 

Firishta writes: “ Haying heard of the great wealth of China, 
Muhammad Tughluq conceived the idea of subduing that empire; but 
in order to accomplish his design it was found necessary first to conquer 
i)he country of HimSchal.’’ He further says that the nobles and ooun* 
oillors of the king tried to convince him of the futility of the scheme, 
but failed to do so. Barani’s testimony is, of course, more reliable. Ibn 
Bat fits supports Barani. 
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ehieftiun who had refused to own the suzerainty of Delhi. 
The first attack of the imperialists was a success, but when 
the rainy season set in, the troops became demoralised, 
and it became impossible to obtain supplies from the 
headquarters. The troops suffered heavily, and the entire 
baggage of the army was plundered by the wily mountain- 
eers. Only ten horsemen returned to tell the story of 
this terrible disaster. But the object of the expedition 
was realised ; the mountain prince made peace with the 
Sultan and agreed to pay tribute, for it was impossible 
for him to cultivate the low lands at the foot of the hills 
without acknowledging the authority of the ruler of 
Delhi, of whose kingdom they formed a part. 

From the year 1885 there was a perceptible decline in 
the fortunes of Muhammad Tughluq. It was due partly to 
his harsh policy in the latter years of his life. 
The disorders and partly to famine, which continued for 
several years and produced enormous suffer* 
revolt. ing in all parts of Hindustan. When public 

revenue, the principal mainstay of the 
administration, decreased, rebellions broke out in all parts 
of the empire. The earliest rebellion of importance was 
that of Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah in Msbar, which occurred 
in 1386 A.D.’ Although Delhi was in a deplorable condition, 
owing to the famine and lawlessness prevailing in its 
vicinity, the Sultan marched in person to chastise the 
rebel ; but when he reached Telingana, cholera broke out 
and carried off a large number of men belonging to the 

* The date 1388-39 given by Smith on page 242 in his Oxford History 
of India is incorrect. 

Ahsan Shah rebelled in 1835 A.D He began to issue his coins iss 
an independent ruler in this year. Dr. Hultzsch who has examined these 
coins with care assigns this rebellion to 1885 A.D. 

J. B. A. 8., 1909, pp. 667—83. 
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king’s retinae. The expedition against Ahsan Shah was 
abandoned under the pressure of unforeseen troubles, 
and he was allowed to become independent. 

Bengal had never been a loyal appanage of the empire 
of Delhi since the days of Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar. 

Fakhr-ud-din, the armour-bearer of Qadr 
i^ngaL °° Khan, the governor of Lakhnauti, slew his 
master and usurped his territories in 737-38 
A.H. (1337 A.D.). Taking advantage of the state of con- 
fusion into which the affairs of the kingdom of Delhi had 
fallen, he proclaimed himself independent ruler of Bengal 
and struck coins in his own name. The Sultan, who was 
busily occupied with greater troubles in other parts of his 
wide dominions, could not pay attention to this upstart 
rebel. As there was no interference from him, Fakhr-ud- 
din successfully overcame the local opposition to his 
assumption of royal power. He soon brought the whole 
country under his control and governed it with ability 
and vigour. 

The rebellion in Bengal was followed by others of less 
importance, but they were speedily put down. The most 
important rebellion, however, was that of 
muik ^ Ain-ul-mulk, the governor of Oudh andZafra- 

1340-41 a.d’. bad, which broke out in the year 1340-41. 

Ain-ul-mulk was a distinguished nobleman 
who had rendered great services to the state, and who 
was held in high favour at court. When the Sultan remov- 
ed his court to Saragdwari in the Farrukhabad district 
on account of famine, Ain-ul-mulk and his brothers ren- 
dered great assistance in mitigating its severity. Asingular 
lack of foresight on the part of the Sultan drove the 
loyal governor into rebellion. Having heard of the 
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misconduct of certain Deccan officers, the Sultan decided 
to appoint Ain-ul-mulk governor of that country, and 
ordered him to go there with his family and dependents. 
This peremptory order of transfer took the Malik 
by surprise. His ears were poisoned by those persons 
who had sought shelter in Oudh and Zafrabad to escape 
from the wrath of the Sultan. All of a sudden, 
Ain-ul-mulk, who suspected danger, revolted, and 
with his brothers seized the entire royal baggage which 
was in his charge. The Sultan was at first dumbfounded 
at the news of this revolt, but he at once devised measures 
to strengthen his forces. He paid special attention to the 
morale of the army, and himself superintended the opera- 
tions. After a prolonged and stubborn fight, Ain-ul-mulk 
was defeated and brought as a prisoner to the royal camp. 
His associates were cruelly put to death, but he was par- 
doned in recognition of his past services and appointed 
superintendent of the royal gardens. 

Destiny allowed no respite to this unlucky monarch, 
and no sooner did he quell disturbances in one quarter 


8uppres8ioi) 
of brigandage 
in Sindh. 


than troubles of greater magnitude broke- 
out in another. This evil was the greatest 
in Sindh. The Sultan marched thither with 


his forces and scattered the ruffians. Their leaders were 


captured and forced to embrace Islam. By the end of the 
year 1342 A.D., order was established in Hindustan, but 
disorders of greater magnitude soon afterwards broke 
out in the Deccan. They assumed formidable dimensions, 
and the Sultan found himself powerless to stamp out sedi- 
tion and overcome resistance to his own authority. 

The Deccan was a hot-bed of intrigue and seditious 
conspiracy. In the early part of the reign, the Sultan had 
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effectively brought under his sway such distant provinces 
^ asMsbar, Warangaland DvSrsamudra, and 

e ecoan. empire embraced practically the whole 
of the Deccan. But MAbar became an independent princi- 
pality^ijt) 1335, and in 1336 Hari Kara and his brotiier 
Bukka fo unded the kingdom of Vija yanagar as a protes t 
against tne Muslim power, of wnicn a f ull account will be 
given later. In 1344 Kanya NSik or Krisna Nayak, son of 
Pratap Rudra Deva Kskatiya, organised a confederacy of 
the Hindus of the south. The great Deccan revolt began, 
and through the efforts of Ballala IV, Hari Hara and 
Krisna Nayak, followed by many lesser leaders, it finally 
culminated in the disappearance of Muslim power in 
Warangal, DvSrsamudra and the country along the 
Coromandel coast. The fall of the Hoysalas in 1346 A.D. 
enabled Hari Hara to place his power upon a firm footing, 
and henceforward Vijayanagar became a leading state 
in the south and a bulwark against the Muslim invasions 
from the north. 

Gujarat and Devagir alone were left in the hands of 
Muhammad Tughluq. His many failures had soured his 
temper, and he had lost that quality of human sympathy 
without which no conciliation of hostile people is possible. 
He removed QutlughKhan.theveterangovernorof Devagpr, 
from his office, and appointed his brother in his place— an 
arrangement which caused much discontent in the country. 
The revenue declined, and the officers of the state began 
to extort money for themselves from the hapless ryots. 
The recall of Qutlugh Khan was followed by a fresh blunder 
in the massacre of the foreign Amirs by the foolish vintner’s 
son, Aziz Khummar, who had been entrusted with the 
fiefs of Malwaj and Dhar. The crime of Aziz produced 
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a feeling of consternation among the Amirs and they took 
ap arms in self-defence. Disorder rapidly spread in the 
Deccan, and the troops became mutinous everywhere. The 
Sultan proceeded in person to suppress the rebellion in 
GujMat, and from Broach he sent a message to Nizam-ud- 
din Alim-ul-mulk, brother of Qutlugh Khan, the new gover- 
nor of Daulatabad, asking him to send the foreign Amirs 
immediately to the royal camp. The Amirs of Raichur, 
Mudgal, Gulbarga, Bidar, Bijapur, Berar and other places 
obeyed the royal command and started for Gujarat, but on 
the way a sudden panic seized them, and they entertained 
the suspicion that the Sultan intended to take their lives. 
They attacked the royal escort, killed some of the men in a 
skirmish that followed, and returned to Daulatabad where 
they seized Nizam-ud-din and made him prisoner. The 
fort of Daulatabad fell into their hands ; they seized the 
royal treasure, divided the Mahratta country amongstthem- 
selves, and elected one of their leaders, Malik Ismail Makh 
Afghan, as their king. When the Sultan received intelli- 
gence of these developments, he marched towards Daulata- 
bad and defeated the rebels in an open engagement. Malik 
Makh Afghan entrenched himself in the fort of Devagir, 
and Hasan Kangu, another Afghan leader, with his 
followers went away in the direction of Gulbarga. The 
Sultan laid siege to Daulatabad and sent his general Imad- 
ul-mulk Sartez in pursuit of the rebels. Daulatabad was 
recovered ; but soon afterwards the Sultan had to leave 
the place on account of the rebellion of Taghi in Gujarat. 
As soon as the Sultan’s back was turned, the foreign 
Amirs, once again, made a vigorous effort to recover 
their lost power. They besieged the fort of Devagir and 
baffled the attempts of the imperialists to recapture it. 
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“The imperial general Imad-ul-mulk was defeated in an 
-action by Hasan, and the rebels occupied Daulatabad. 
Ismail Makh whom they had chosen as their king 
“ voluntarily aud gladly ’ ’ resigned in favour of Hasan, a 
young and high-spirited warrior, who had taken a 
prominent part in these campaigns. Hasan assumed 
sovereignty under the title of Alauddin wad-din Abul- 
Muzaffar Bahman Shah on August 13, 1347 A.D. Thus was 
founded the famous Bahmani kingdom, of which a full 
account will be given in another chapter. 

Hearing of the rebellion of Taghi, the Sultan left 
Devagir for Gujarat. It was a mistake on his part to 
resolve to put down the traitor Taghi before 
th^Sultan!' dealing effectively with the foreign Amirs. 

He pursued the rebel from place to place, 
but the latter succeeded in eluding his grasp. He subdued 
the Rai of Karnal and brought the entire coast under his 
sway. From there he proceeded to Gondal where he fell 
ill and was obliged to halt for some time. Having collected 
a large force he marched towards Thatta, but when he was 
about three or four days’ march from that place, he got 
fever and died on March 20, 1361 A.D. 

Such was the end of this unlucky monarch. All his 
life, he battled against difficulties and never abandoned 
his task in despair. It is true, he failed, 
MS^arrotd. ^ut his failure was largely due to circnm- 
atancaaover which he had little or no control. 
A severe famine which lasted for more than a decade 
marred the glory of his reign and set his subjects against 
him. The verdict that declares him a cruel and blood- 
thirsty tyrant like Nero or C aligula .dnog little justice to 
his great genius, and ignores his conspicuous plans to cope 
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with famine and his efforts to introduce ameliorative re* 
forms. There is ample evidence in the pag;es of Barani 
and Ibn Batut3 to show that he was not fond of sheddingr 
blood for its own sake, and that he could be kind, generous 
and just even towards his enemies. He possessed an 
intellect and a passion for practical improvement, which 
we rarely^^^^ d ^ j n mediaeval rulers. But his task was an 
extremely porous one. He had to deal with the problems 
of an ever-growing empire with a staff of officers who 
never loyally co-operated with him. He had also to reckon 
with the orthodox Ulama who clamoured for privilege and 
who resented his attempt to enforce justice and equality 
^among his subjects. 

All modern writers repeat the charge of madness 
against the Sultan, but neither in the pages of Ibn BatQta 
nor in the history of Barani there is any mention of it. 
The charge of bloodthirstiness is equally untenable. The 
Sultan was no monster of iniquity who loved crime for 
its own sake. He inflicted severe punishments on the 
wrongdoers, but punishments were always severe in his 
day both in Europe and Asia. There is little point then 
in the denunciations of European writers, who are 
always severe in judging the actions of oriental statesmen 
and rulers. In pronouncing a verdict on Muhammad 
we must bear his difficulties in mind. 

A most interesting source of information regarding the 
reign of Muhammad Tughluq is the account of his travels 
ib Bat-ta Moorish traveller, Ibn Batuta. 

Abu-Abdulla Muhammad, commonly known 
as Ibn BatQta, was born at Tangier on the 24th February, 
1804 A.D. He had an inborn liking for travel, and as soon 
as he grew to manhood, he made up his mind to fulfil his 
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heart’s desire. At the early age of 21, he started on his 
journey, and after wandering through the countries of 
Africa and Asia, he came to India through the passes of the 
Hindukush. He reached the Indus on the 12th September. 
1383 A.D. ; thence he proceeded to Delhi, where he was. 
hospitably received. He was appointed Qazi of Delhi by 
Muhammad Tughluq and admitted to his court, where 
he had close opportunities of acquainting himself with 
the habits, character, and acts of this most extraordinary 
monarch. He lived in India for eight years and left 
the service of the Sultan in 1342 A.D. He throws 
much light on the customs and manners of both Hindus 
and Muslims in those days and supplements Zia Barani 
in many respects. He was sent on an embassy to 
China on a diplomatic mission by Muhammad Tughluq, but 
he was prevented by unforeseen circumstances from 
fulfilling it He returned to his native land in 1349 
and recorded his experiences. He died at the age of 73 in 
1377-78 A.D. 

There can be no doubt about the general veracity of 
Ibn Batuta, for his statements are very often corroborated 
by other historians. He describes the gifts and 
punishments, the kindnesses and severities of his patron 
with considerable impartiality. His view of the Sultan’s 
character is corroborated by Zia Barani who is more 
fulsome in his adulations and less balanced in his denun- 
ciations. The character of Ibn Batuta, as it is reflected in 
the pages of his narrative, is profoundly interesting. 
Full of freshness, life, daring, a kind of superstitious, 
piety, and easy confidence, Ibn Batuta is a man of extra- 
vagant habits, prone to fall into pecuniary difficulties, out 
of which he is more than once extricated by his indulgent 
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patron, to whom he clung like a veritable horse-leech, as 
long as he lived in India. 

The death of Muhammad Tughluq near Thatta plung- 
'ed the entire royal camp into confusion, and a feeling of 
despair seized the leaders of the army as 
jThe BccesBioD ^pell as the rank and file. The Mongol 
'Tughluq. mercenaries who had come to assist in the 
expedition against Taghi began to plunder 
the royal camp, and the army found it difficult to retreat 
in safety towards the capital. The situation was further 
aggravated by the fact that Muhammad had left no 
male hei r, and it was apprehended by the nobles that 
disastrous consequences might follow, if they did not at 
once proceed to choose a successor. Barani wh o was an 
eye-witness of these events writes that the late Sultan 
had nomi pfttfid Firiiz as his heir-apparent, a statement 
which is corroborated, by another contemporary writer, 
Shams-i-Sirai Afif . According to this testament of the 
late Sultan they offered the crown to Firuz and appealed 
to him to save the families of the generals and soldiers 
from the Mongols by accepting it. Firuz, who was utterly 
devoid of ambition and who wished to lead the life of a 
religious recluse at first demurred to the proposal, and 
said that he contemplated a pilgrimage to Mecca. But 
the pressure of the nobles became irresistible, and at 
last he had to concede to their wishes in the interests of 
the state. Firuz ’s acceptance of the crown had a calm- 
ing effect on the army, a nd order was auicklv restore d. 
But in Delhi the KhwSja Jahan’s attempt to set up a 
supposititious son of Muhammad had created a serious 
situation. The KhwSja cannot be charged with treason, for 
he had done so in public interestton receiving the news of 
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the disappearance of Firuz and Tatar Khan, the principal 
leaders of the imperial army, from the field of battle. 
Firuz enquired of the nobles and officers of the state if 
the late Sultan had left a son, and received a reply in the 
negative. The K hwaja repented of his conduct , and with 
every mark of abject submission appeared before Firuz 
to implore forgiveness. The latter was inclined to take a 
lenient view of his offence on the score of his past services, 
but the nobles refused to condone what they described as 
“ unpardonable treason. ” The KhwSja was asked to go- 
to the fief of Samana, but on his way he was murdere d. 
Thus did the weak and irresolute Firuz acquiesce in the 
murder of a trusted friend and colleague , of whose guilt- 
lessness he was probably fully convinced. 

Firuz Tughluq mounted the throne on the 24th March, 
1851 A.D., with little ambition an d less fitness for that 
high position. The contemporary Muslim 
^^racter of chroniclers liave bestowed lavish praise 
upon him, for his reign marked the begin- 
ning of that religious reaction, which became a prominent 
feature of his administrative policy. Barani writes tha t 
since the days of Muiz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam , 
there was no ruler of Delhi , so humoie, merciful, trut h- 
lo ving, faiihtul and pious. Shams-i-Siraj Afif pronounces 
upon him a fulsome eulogy , and extois his virtues in teri^ 
of hyperbolical praise . H e was a~bigot who observed the 
H oly Law with great strictness , and on the occasion 
of rehgious festivals behavedlike a pious Muslim . He 
encouraged his ‘ infidel ’ subjects to embrace Islam and 
ex empted the converts from the payment of the jez iya. 
T he Brahmans were taxe d, and their protests were con - 
temptuously disregarded. All dec ^atio ns in the royal 
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were forbidden . The Sultan himself used earthen 
vessels instead of plates of gold and silver for dining 
purposes. But his vaunted devotion to the Quran did 
not prevent him from seeking the gratification of his 
lower appetites. On one occasion, in the midst of a 
campaign, when Tatar Khan paid him a visit, he saw him 
lying half naked with wine cups concealed in his be d. The 
Khan reproached him for this depravity, and the Sultan 
promised to observe abstinence as long as Tatar Khan 
was with the army. But the weakness of will soon assert- 
ed itself, and the Khan was transferred to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hisar Firuza. 

Though rigidly or thodny. Firuz was generous and 
humane . He behaved to wards his co-religionists wit h 
great generosity and liberally helped the poor and the u n- 
employed! Hiikindneas is reflected in his reformof the legal 
system. He abolished tort ure, si mplified the legal proc e-- 
•dure, and discouraged espionage . He extended his patron - 
age to learned men and es tablished schools and colleges fo r 
t heological instructio n. Several measures were devised by 
him to promote the welfare of his aiihjects Lof all classes , 
the chief of which were the facilities of irrigatiop and a 
h ospital at Delhi where medical aid was given free of co st. 

Fi ruz is well known in history for his administraSve 
reform, but he had nothing of the ability, intrepidity, and 
vigour of Alauddin Khilji or Muhammad Tughluq._ He was 
a Tweak-minded man who l istened too much to ^ advi ce 
•o f muftis and maulvis . The results of this policy were 
seen after a generation in the complete disintegrafton of 
theBultanat e of Delhi,. 

During the confusion that followed the death of 
Jduhammad Tughluq, Bengal completely separated itself 
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from Delhi, and Haji Ilyas proclaimed himself an 
independent ruler under the title of Shams- 
The first ex- ud-din. The Sultan marched towards 

BengXi36^ Bengal at the head of a large army, and 

«4 A.D. on reaching there issued a proclamation to 

his Bengali subjects, in which he explained 
the wrongs of Haji Ilyas and his own desire to do justice 
to the people and to govern the country well. 

When Haji Ilyas heard of his approach he entrenched 
himself in the fort of Igdala. To induce him to leave the 
fortress Firuz had recourse to a clever strategical move ; he 
retraced his steps a few miles backwards in the hope that 
the enemy would come out of the fort in order to harass 
the retreating army. The expected happened, and Shams- 
ud-din followed the royal army at the head of a consider- 
able force consisting of 10,000 horse and 20,000 foot, 
all eager to fight against the Delhwis. The Sultan arrang- 
ed his troops in battle array according to the time-honour- 
ed practice of mediaeval warfare in three divisions —the 
right, left, and centre, and himself took an aetivo naci- in 
organising the campaign . A terrible battle ensued in which 
the protagonists on either side fought with great valour 
And determination. When Sharas-ud-din saw the day going 
-against him, he fled from the field of battle and took shel- 
ter again in the fort of IgdalS. The royalists followed up 
their success and invested the fort in full vigour. But the 
a hrieks and wails of women who pathetically dmonstrate d 
their grief, moved the compassionate heart of the Sulta n, 
And he forthwith dec ided t o abandon the fruits of a hard - 
aarned v ictory. This is how the official historian of the 
iiigh'd^cribes' Firuz’s incapacity to deal with a difficult 
flituation : * To storm the fort, put more Musalmans to the 
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sword, and expose honourable women to ignominy, would: 
be a crime for which he could not answer on the day of 
judgment, and which would leave no difference between, 
him and the Mughals.’ Tatar Khan, the imperial com- 
mandant, urged the annexation of the province, but with 
his cha racter istic weakness Firuz rejected his advice on 
^e plea that Bengal was a land of swamps, and that it. 
^^s not worth while to retain possession of it. 

On his returiT from Bengal the Sultan devoted 
himself with great energy and vigour to the organisation 
of his administration. But a second expe- 
The dition to Bengal became necessary, when 

186^60 Zd. ’ Zafar Khan, the son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-din, 
the first independent ruler of Bengal, com- 
plained of the high-handedness of Shams-ud-din and 
begged the Sultan to intercede on his behalf. Zafar Khan 
was well received at the court, and his heart was elated 
with joy when the Sultan ordered the Khan-i-Jahan to 
make preparations for a second expedition to Bengal. 
Popular enthusiasm rose to such a high pitch that numeroi^s 
volnnteera enrolled themselves in the arm y which consist- 
e d of 70.000 hors e, in numerable foo t. 470 elephan ts and 
a large flotilla of boats. Shams-ud-din had been dead for 
some time, and his son Sikandar had succeeded him. 
Following the example of his father, he shut himself up in 
the fort of IqdalS. The fortress was besieged, and the 
royalists made breaches in its walls, which were soon re- 
paired by the Bengalis, who displayed great courage and 
vigour. But the patience of both sides was soon exhausted 
by this interminable siege, and negotiations for peace 
began. Sikandar 's envoy conducted the negotiations with 
great patience, tact and firmniess. He agreed to thb 
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restoration of SonSrgSon to Zafar Khan and sent 40 ele- 
phants and valuable presents to the Sultan to cement their 
friendship. But Zafar Khan who was the chief cause of 
all this trouble gave up the idea of retiring to his country 
and preferred to remain at Delhi. Once again Firuz*s 
weak ness prevented him from asserting his sovereignty 
over a province which was well-nigh within his gr^p. 

D’n Hs retufh frdh) Bengal, the Sultan halted at Jaun- 
pur, from where he marched against Jajnagar (modern 
Orissa), which was in a flourishing condition. 
gaMon of ^the The Rai of Jajnagar fled at the approach of 
Rai of Jaj- royal army andtook shelter in an island, 

nagar. 

whither he was pursued by the Sultan’s 
forces. The temnle of Jasrannath at Puri was desecrate d 
and t he idols were thrown into the sea . At last, dismayed 
byTHeTieavJ^oddsarrayed against him, he sent his emis- 
saries to negotiate the terms of peace. To their utter sur- 
prise, the Sultan informed them that he was entirely 
ignorant of the cause of their master’s flight. The Rai 
explained his conduct and agreed to furnish a fixed num- 
ber of elephants every year as tribute. The Sultan accept- 
ed these terms, and having obtained the submission of 
several other Hindu chieftains and Zamindars on his way, 
he returned to the capital. 

The fortress of Nagarkot had been conquered by Mu- 
hammad Tughlug in 1837 A.D. ; but during the latter part 
of his reign its Rai had established himself 
N a°ga'r*k*ot^ independent ruler. The temple of 

1860-61 A.D. ’ Jwalamukhi in Nagarkot was an old and 
venerated shrine which was visited by thou - 
sands of Hindu pilgrims who made rich offerings to the 
i3ol. its sanctity was an additional reason which led the 
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bigoted Firuz to undertake this expedition ; and the con* 
traaporary cnronicier writes that; wnen tKe Sultan paid a 
visitto thet^ple, he addressed the assembled Rais, Ranas, 
and Zamindars in these words : " Of what avail is the 
worship of this stone ? What desire of yours will be ful- 
filled by praying to it ? It is declared in our Holy Law lhat 
those who act contrary to it will go to hell.” The fort of 
Nagarkot was besieged, and manjniqa and arradas were 
placed on all sides. After a protracted siege of six months, 
which well-nigh exhausted the patience of the combatants 
on both sides, Firuz offered pardon to the Rai, who ” came 
down from his fort, apologised, and threw himself at the 
feet of the Sultan, who placed his hand on his back, be- 
stowed upon him rich robes of honour and sent him back 
to his fort. ” 

The Thatta expedition is one of the most interesting 
episodes in the reign of Firuz Tughluq. It originated i n 
a desire to avenge the wrongs done by the 
The con- people of Thatta to the late Sultan. Pre- 
t87i.72 A.D. parations for the campaign were made, and 
volunteers were enrolled in the army which 
consisted of 90,000 cavalry, numerous infantry and 480 
el^hants. A large flotilla of five thousand boats was also 
constructed and placed under experienced admirals. Jam 
fiabiniya, the chieftain of Sindh, arranged in battle array 
his forces which numbered 200,000 horse and 40,000 foot, 
and prepared for action. Meanwhile in the Sultan’s camp 
provimons became scarce owing to famine and pestilence, 
which decimated the troops and swept sway nearly bne- 
fisurth of the cavalry. 

Reduced to soze stndts, ihe Saltan retreated towards 
<aajaFat and lostliis way in the Ran ef JCutdi. Hsvoig 
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reached Gujarat, he organised his army and spent about 
two crores in obtaining the sinews of war. The royal 
army was further strengthened by the reinforcemrats 
sent by the Khan-i-Jahan from Delhi. The Sindhians 
were frightened and expressed their willingness to 
surrender. The Jam offered submission ; he was taken to 
Delhi where a liberal pension was granted to him and his 
brother was reinstated in the Jamship. 

Firuz revived the Jagir system which had been dis - 
c ontinued by Alauddin . The whole empire was divided 
.into fiefs and the fiefs into districts held 
detration!^™'"* his officers. In addition to these grants 
of land, the officers of the state were give n 
allowances which enabled them to accumulate larg e 
tortunes, The i nterests of the agriculturists were we ll 
protected . The Sultan constructed four canals which 
i rrigated large areas of land and levied a small irrigatio n 
cess which amounted to 10 ^r cent of the produce of th e 
fields . The system of taxation was reorganised and made 
t o conform to the law of Islam . All vexatious taxes w» e 
abolished and Firuz in his Fatuhat-i-Firuzahaki t akea 
-c redit for abolishing 23 such taxes . He levied only four 
taxes allow ed by the^Holy Law, namely, the Khirnj, 
Zakal. Jeziya a.nd JChamf . The s poils of war and conqu est 
wo n by the arms of the faithful were to be shared bv 
the army and the state in the proportion laid down in th e 
• sacred la^ The new policy of taxation had a beneficial 
•effect on the development of trade and agriculture. Prices 
were low, and no scarcity of necessaries was ever fe lt. 

In administering law and justice Firuz acted fike an 
■ orthodox Musli m. He f oMowed ^ Quran wife <aie strict- 
<est fidelity. The m«fif»~expoua^ the law, a ndtiie Qaai 
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iiiricrmfint. tJie legal system wa a reformed^ 
To rtare was abolishe d, and leniency was shown i n award- 
ing punishments to wrong-doers. 

The Sultan was kindly distwsed towards the poor and 
t he unemployed . The Kotwals made lists of thos e who 
were m want and forwar ded th«m~to the Diwan wher e 
l^uitable occupations were jgroyjdfidJiaLiigiS. 

Hltoself acq uainted with the science of medic ine, the 
Sultan established a hospital { Dar-ul-Shafu ) at Delhi 
where medicines were distributed^to the sick free of cost. 
The patients were supplied with food at the expense of 
the state, and co mpetent physicians were appo inted to 
look after them. 

The military organisatio n of the empire rested on a 
feudal ba s is. Grants of land were mad e to the soldiers 
of the army for their maintenance while the 

The Army. T" 7 . . 

irregulars (ghatrwajh) were paid from the 
royal treasury, and those who received neither salary nor 
grants of land were given assignments upon the revenue. 
The royal army consisted of 80 or 90 thousand cavalry in 
addition to tne retainers ot tne feudal barons and grandees 
of the state, who numbered a little less than two hundred 
thousand. Horsemen were required to bring the right 
kind of animals to the registration oiiice, and the corrupt 
practices that had formerly attended this business were 
put an end to by the vigilant Malik Razi, the NUib Anz-i- 
manMik (deputy muster-master). The soldiers w ere 
tr eated kind ly and were provided with all sorts of c om- 
ffiltp. But the Sultan’s misplaced generosity seriousl y 
impaired the efficiency of the army bv allowing aged an d 
infirm persons , n o Joncrer fit for active service, to re* 
main in it. A new regulation laid down that when a 
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soldier became unfit on account of old age, his son, or 
son-in-law, or slave should succeed him, and in this way 


the veterans were to remain at home in ease and the 


young were to nde forth in their strength.” 


One of the principal features of the reign of Firuz 
was the unusual growth of the slave system. From the 
various parts of the empire sla ves were sep t 
eys^em* * “ ^ bv vicerovs a nd were gra nted allowances bv 
the stat e. Owing to the Sultan’s favour the 
number of slaves rapidly multiplied, so that in a few years 
in the metropolis and the provinces of the empire their 
total number reached the high figure of 180,000. For the 
proper management of this army of slaves , a separate 
department with a regular staff of officers was established, 
which must have caused a heavy drain upon the treasury. 

Firuz was a great builder . He founded the towns 
of Firuzabad, Fatahabad, Jaunpur .and several others ; 


built mosques, palaces, mo nasteries and inna 
ipuWio^utiiity.* convenience of travellers, an d re - 

paired numerous buildinc^ s which had 
suffered from the ravages of time. Numerous artisans 
were employed by the state, and a qualified simeriTiteTi- 
dent was appointed to supervise the work of each class of 
artisans. Th^ plan of every new building was examined: 
in the financetoffice (Diwan 4- Wizara t) and then mone^ 
was sanctioned for its construction. 

The Sultan was a great gardener. He rebuilt 30 old 


ardens of Alauddin and laid out 1,200 new ones in the vici- 


umerous gardens and orcnards were laid 
out, which yielded to the state a large revenu e. Much waste 
l and was reclaimed, and though the extent of the empire 
wan reduced, its r^enue increase d by several millions. 
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Firnz took interest in tha ^j^PiMryatirni of 
memimenja. and cause d two monoliths of Atoka to be 
re moved to his new cit y. L earned Brahmans were calle d 
to de cipher the inscriptions bn the pillars, but they failed 
to make out the script which was totally different from 
the language with which they were familiar. Some of 
trie d to please the Sultan hv Havpp - that it yea s 
r ecorded in the inscriptions that no one would be able.J x> 
remove the monoliths until the advent of Firuz . 

Though n ot a finished scholar like his cousin Muham- 
mad Tughluq, the Sultan was i nterested in the promotio n 
of learning . He extended his patronage to 
iMrnTng!”” Bhaikhs and learned men and accorded to 
them a most hea rty reception in his Palace 
of Grapes. He granted ^nsions and gratuities to the m 
and made it a part of h is state policy to encourage learn - 
ed men in all parts of the empire. He was fond of his - 
tory, and the works^ f Zia Bar a niand Shams- i-Sirai Afi f. 
besides _oth€r works on law~and theology, were written 
during his reign. Numerous collegea_and. mnuasteriga. 
were established, where men devoted themselves to study 
and meditation, and to each college was attached a 
mosque for worship. 

Ine Masiri-i-Eahimi of Abdul Bagi states that he 
built fifty Madra^ . Nizamuddin and Fin' ahta eatimata 
th e number to be thirty . Firuz speaks of such insti tu- 
t ions in his Jafttfea t. T he Firuzshahi Madram at Firnza - 
bad was liberally en dowed and surpassed in achnlaatw 
a^iffmenta the Madratoa of the time The Sultan 
caused several works to be trans lated from SaTiakr it 
Peraian. One of these was the Dalayal-i-Firuzahahi 
which was seized during the conguest of Nagarkot. 
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No accoant of Firuz’s reign would be complete witb> 
out a mention of his able and energetic minister Ehan-i-^ 
Jahan MaqbQl. He was ori^pnally a Hindu 
i^ohHi '^****“ of^Telingana, but had latterly emOrac^' 
Islam. HeTiad acquired much valuable 
e xperience of puflie affairs under Sultan Muhamma d' 
T^hluq. who had e iTtrusted to him th e fief of Mult an.. 
When t’iruz ascended the throne, Maqbul was elevated 
to the position of the _ first minister of the realm after- 
the fall of Ahmad bin Ayaz. When he went on distant, 
expeditions, he left the minister in charge of the capi tal, 
and the Jatter managed the affairs of the state with 
s uch ability and vigour that the long absence of the 
Sultan had no effect upon t he administration . Though a 
great statesman , devoted to the interests of the state, the 
minister was like most men of rank in his age addicted t o 
t he pleasures of the haram. It is said, he had two thousand 
women of different nationalities in his seraglio a nd a large 
number of children, who were all liberally provided fory 
by the state. The Khan-i-Jahan lived up to a ripe old 
age. When he died in 1370 A.D. his son JQna Shah, 
who was born at Multan during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq, was confirmed in his office, and the title which 
his father had so long enjoyed was bestowed upon him. 

The last days of Firuz were clouded by sorrow and 
anxiety, and the even tenor of his life was disturbed by 
the dissensions of parties and factions. The 
of Piru^.* infirmities of age had compelled him to dele- 
gate his authority to the minister Khan-i- 
Jahan, but the latter’s overweening pride and insolence 
filled the old nobility with disgust. In order to put Prince 
Muhammad out of his way, the minister informed the 
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Sultan that the Prince had entered into a confederacy with 
certain disaffected nobles and intended to take his life. So 
skilfully did the wily minister play upon the fears of the 
weak-minded Piruz that he readily granted him permission 
to arrest the conspirators. But the Prince proved too clever 
for him, and by a dexterous move foiled the intrigues of his 
enemy. Having secured permission for his ladies to visit 
the royal seraglio, he put on his armour and got into one of 
the palanquins. When he reached the palace, he threw 
himself at the feet of his father and begged forgiveness. 
He was pardoned and the Sultan declared him his heir- 
apparent. Secure in his position, the Prince spent his time 
in pleasure and appointed his own unworthy favourites to 
positions of honour. Opposition to the Prince grew apace, 
and civil war ensued. The nobles sought the protection of 
the old Sultan, and h isappeara ncfl had a magical affpct on 
the hostile troops. The Prince fled towards the Sirmur hills, 
and order was quickly restored. Firuz once more assumed 
sovereignty, but advancing age rendered him unfit for the 
proper discharge of kingly duties. The last public act 
of his life was the conferment of the royal insignia upon 
his grandson, Tughluq Shah bin Fatah Khan, to whom 
he delegated his authority. Not long afterwards the old 
Sultan, who was nearly eighty years old, died in the month 
of Ramzan, 790 A.H. (October 1388). His death was 
followed by the scramble of rival princes and parties for 
power which will be described in the next chapter. 

After the death of Firuz Tughluq the empire of Delhi 
which had shrunk to the dimensions of a small principality' 
rapidly declined in importance. It had been 
greatly disturbed by the convulsions of Mu- 
hammad’s reign, and F iruz had dnria pntViiTny 
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tP recover the lost pro^ ’’ices . As a result of his policy the 
centrifugal tendencies, so common in Indian history, began 
to work, and province after province separated itself from 
the empire. Ambitious chiefs and disloyal governors 
hoisted the flag of revolt, and defied the authority of the 
central power, which had become incapable of asserting 
itself. The basic principle of the Muslim State in the four- 
teenth century was force ; but the awe and fear in which 
the ruling class was held had disappeared owing to the 
relaxation of authority, and Firuz was loved and not 
feared by his subjects. The Muslims, accustomed to a 
life of ease at the court, lost their old vigour and man- 
liness, and behaved like a disorderly rabble in the midst 
of a campaign. The jagir system led to great abuses, 
and often the feudatories attempted to set up as inde- 
pendent rulers. '' ne slaves of Firuz whose number had 
exceeded all reasonable limits were another source of 
weakness. The whole institution had undergone a radical 
change, and the slaves, no longer capable and loyal like 
their forbears in the time of Balban and Alauddin, 
embroiled themselves in disgraceful intrigues, and added 
to the disorders of the time. The incompetence of the 
later Tughluqs led to a recrudescence of Hindu revolts 
particularly in the Doab, where Zamindars and Khuts 
withheld tribute and began to play the role of petty 
despots. The revenue was not realised, and the whole 
administration fell into a state of chaos. A kingdom 
which depended for its existence mainly on military 
strength was bound to be pulled to pieces like a child’s 
map, when its destinies were controlled by men who were 
neither warriors nor statesmen, and who could be utilised 
by self-seeking adventurers for their own aggrandisement 
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By their incompetence, the successors of Firuz accelerated 
the process of disintegration, the seeds of which ha^ 
been sown during his r eign. ' 

The successor of Firuz was his grandson Tughluq 
Shah, son of Prince Fatah Khan, who assumed the title of 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq II. This young and 
= Ti*® ^8“^ inexperienced ruler had no idea of the magni> 
Firuz. tude of the dimculties that surrounded him 

and the dangers that threatened the empire 
of Delhi. He gave himself up to debauch and pleasure, 
and neglected the affairs of the state. His conduct 
alienated the sympathies of the great officials and Amirs, 
and when he threw into prison Abu Bakr, son of Zafar 
Khan, they formed a conspiracy to overthrow him. The 
conspirators entered the palace, and the Sultan who 
knew that they had designs on him escaped with the 
wazir towards the river. But he was pursued and over- 
taken by one of the conspirators, just when he was about 
to cross the river, and was beheaded on the spot on 
February 19, 1389 A. D. Abu Bakr succeeded him ; gradual- 
ly he established his hold over Delhi, and his influence and 
authority began to wax from day to day. But the peace of 
the realm was disturbed by the news of the murder of the 
Amir ol Samana, who had been sent against Prince 


* Stanley Lane-Poole mentions inter-marriage with the Hindas 
as one of thft naua es of di8in hftyra.f.io^ la harri Iv norreet. B irna 

mmseliy who was born of a Hindu mother, never showed any Hindu pro- 
clivities. On the contrary, he was a bigot, who always deemed it an 
act of merit to persecute the “ infidels. ” Besides, Lane-Poole’s state- 
ment is not borne out by subsequent history The great Mughal Emperor 
Akbar adopted the policy of matrimonial allianoes with a view to streng- 
then the empire, and this policy succeeded remarkably well; The empire 
continued as vigorous as before under his two successors, and it broke up- 
only when Aurangzeb abandoned the policy of religious toleration which 
bis great-grandfather had inaugurated. 
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Muhammad, the youx ''er son of Sultan Firuz Shah. The- 
latter readily grasped at this opportunity, and forthwith 
proceeded to Samana, where be proclaimed himself em- 
peror. Encouraged by the offers of help from some of the 
Amirs and nobles at the capital, he marched towards Delhi- 
and encamped in its neighbourhood. A terrible civil war 
became imminent, and ambitious chiefs and slaves began 
to sway the scale on one side or the other. Bahadur Nahir 
of Mewat joined Abu Bakr, and with his help the armies 
of Delhi succeeded in inflicting a defeat upon Prince 
Muhammad in the battle of Piruzabad. The vanquished 
prince went into the Doab and began to make efforts to 
obtain fresh allies. His troops, mortified by their defeat, 
ravaged the lands of the Doab, and plundered the estates 
of the nobles and Amirs of Delhi. Sharp skirmishes with 
the Zamindars and petty chieftains followed and the lex 
talionis was freely resorted to. Abu Bakr's indifference 
to these depredations turned his nobles against him, and 
many of them went over to the side of the enemy. 
Having organised his forces, Muhammad returned to- 
Jalesar, where he encamped and busied himself in making 
preparations for battle. A battle was fought near 
Panipat, but fortune again favoured Abu Bakr, and 
Prince Humayun, Muhammad’s son, suffered a severe 
defeat. Muhammad, who was assisted by a faction at 
Delhi, did not lose heart, and when Abu Bakr left for 
Mewat to seek the help of Bahadur Nahir, the disaffected 
nobles invited him to come to the capital. In response 
to this invitation Muhammad marched towards Delhi, 
where he was cordially received by his partisans. Having 
effected a safe entry into the capital. Prince Muhammad 
took his abode in the palace, and ascended the throne at 
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Firuzabad under the title of NSsir*ud*din Muhammad in 
August 1390. In order to consolidate his power, the 
new Sultan deprived the old Firuzshahi slaves, who were 
partisans of Abu Bakr, of the custody of elephants. 
They protested against this step but in vain, and one 
night they fled with their wives and children to join Abu 
Bakr. The Sultan sent Prince Humayun and Islam Khan 
against his rival and the slaves of the old regime. Islam 
Khan's intrepid action overpowered Abu Bakr, and when 
the latter saw that his cause was lost, he made his sub- 
mission. The Sultan pardoned Bahadur Nahir and im- 
prisoned Abu Bakr in the fort of Meerut, where he died 
afterwards. 

The Sultan returned to Delhi, but the good effect of 
his victory was marred by the rebellion of the Zamindars 
of the Doab. The revolt of Narasingh, Zamindar of 
Etawah, was successfully put down, but Islam Khan’s 
treasonable conduct caused the Sultan much anxiety. 
On the evidence of a kinsman of his own, Islam was 
condemned to death without a trial. But more formidable 
in magnitude than all these was the rebellion of Bahadur 
Nahir of Mewat, who began to make inroads into the 
environs of Delhi. The Sultan, although in a state of 
feeble health, proceeded against him, and compelled him 
to seek refuge in his own fortress. His health declined 
rapidly, and he died on January 15, 1894. He was 
.succeeded by his son Humayun, but his life was cut short 
by a “violent disorder,” and he died after a few days. 

jlhe vacant throne now fell to the lot of Prince 
Mahmud, the youngest son of Muhammad, who assumed 
the sceptre under the title of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
Tughluq. The problems which confronted the new 
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government were difficult and multifarious. At the 
capital, the scramble of parties and factions made the 
establishment of a strong administration well-nigh im- 
possible ; abroad, the Hindu chiefs and Muslim governors 
openly disregarded the authority of the central govern- 
ment. The whole country from Kanauj to Bihar and 
Bengal was in a state of turmoil, and many of the chiefs 
and Zamindars had begun to exercise de facto sovereignty 
within their territorial limits. Khwaja Jahan who had 
been created Malik-us'Sharq (Lord of the East) became 
independent at Jaunpur ; the Khokhars revolted in the 
north; Gujarat declared its independence, and Malwa 
and Khandesh followed suit. The government found it 
impossible to arrest the forces of disorder, which was 
aggravated by the acrimonious disputes of contending 
parties at Delhi. Some of the nobles put forward Nusrat 
Khan, a grandson of Firuz Tughluq, as a rival claimant 
to the throne. The Amirs and Maliks at Firuzabad, to- 
gether with the slaves of the old regime, espoused the 
cause of Nusrat, while those at Delhi gave their support 
to Mahmud Tughluq. Thus, there were two Sultans 
arrayed in hostile camps, and the imperial crown was 
tossed to and fro like a shuttlecock between the contend- 
ing factions. A large number of party leaders arose, 
but the most distinguished among them were Bahadur 
Nahir, Mallu Iqbal, and Muqarrab Khan. Fighting went 
on ceaselessly ; and the protagonists on either side keenly 
contested for supremacy without any appreciable result. 
The provincial governors took no part in these civil wars ; 
but they vigilantly watched the fluctuations in the fortunes 
of rival parties. Towards the close of the year 1897, came 
the news that the army of Timur had crossed the Indus 
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•and laid siege to Uchha The effect of the advent of a 
ioreign army was soon felt at the capital, where the 
parties began to shift their positions with astonishing 
rapidity. Mallu Iqbal went over to the side of Nusrat 
Khan, and the new allies swore fealty to each other, but 
the compact was too hastily formed to last long. Sultan 
Mahmud and his powerful allies, Muqarrab Khan and 
Bahadur Nahir, occupied old Delhi. Mallu Iqbal trea- 
■dierously attacked Nusrat, but the prince having got 
scent of his treasonable designs escaped to Tatar Khan at 
Panipat. Mallu Iqbal now turned against his irreconcil- 
able foe, Muqarrab, and determined to drive him out of 
the capital. A fierce fight raged between them, and it was 
after two months that a peace was patched up through 
the intervention of some noblemen. But Mallu was not 
the man to abide by his plighted word ; he attacked 
Muqarrab at his residence and had him cruelly put to 
death. Muqarrab’s death broke, as it were, the right arm 
of Sultan Mahmud, who, deprived of all royal authority, 
became a tool in the hands of Mallu Iqbal He made 
•efforts to reorganise the administration, but the grim 
spectre of a foreign invasion stared him in the face. The 
ominous news flashed forth that Amir Timur was advanc- 
ing upon Hindustan with his myriad hosts. 

Timur _w as born in 18^ A.D. at Kech in Transoxiana . 
fift y miles south of Samarqand . He was the son of Am ir 
T urghay. chief of t he Gnrkan branch of the 
• ^ “ Yrm Bartes , a noble Turkish tribe, and a nephew 
w^sion, o f Haji Barlas. At the age of 33 he became 
t he head of the Chaphta Turk s and con- 
stantly waged war against Persia and the adjoining lands. 
Having made himself master of the countries of central 
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Asia, he resolved on the invasion of Hihdastan, which 
was at the time in a state of anarchy. His motive in 
doing so was ‘ to purify the land itself from the filth o f 
i nfidelity and polytheism .* 

The advance guard of Timur’s arm y under Pir Muham - 
mad soon reached In dia, cro ssed the Indus , captur ed Uchha. 
and then ad vanced upon Multan , which also capitulated 
after a protracted siege of six months. Having collected 
a large army from all parts of his wide dominions, 
Tim ur marched across the Hindukushj ind c rossed the rive r 
I ndus on September 24. 1398 . When he reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Dipalpur, the people who had murdere d 
Musafir Qabuli whom Pir Muhammad had nn nn int.ad 
gr overnor of their city, fied out of fear and took refuge 
in the fort of Bhatni^ which was one of the most 
renowned fortresses in Hindustan. The generals of 
Timur attacked the fort on the right and left and 
eaptured it. The Rai submitted, but th e Ami r inflicte d 
h eavy punishments upon the~mhabitants o f Bhatnir. Men 
and women were slai n, t heir goods were forcibly seize d, 
and t he buildings and the fort were razed to the groun d. 

From Bhatnir Timu r marched to Sirsu ti which was 
easily conquered, and when he reached Kaithal which 
is at a distance of 34 miles from SamSna, he began 
to make preparations for an attack upon Delhi. As the 
ar my progressed in its journey , th e inhabitants of the 
to wns through whifeh it passed fled in pnnif»^ lAniriny 
h ouses and goods at the disposal of the invadey s . Town 
af to town surrendered, and in a short tim e Timur reached 
tiie Jahanuma . a fine palace bnilt by Fimg Shah at a 
•distance of six miles from Delhi. The neighbouringceuatzy 
was ravaged, and Ibe soldiers were permitted to obtain 
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food and fodder for themselves and their cattle by means 
of plunder. When Timur reached near Delhi, he ordered 
that the 100,000 Hindusi yvho were in his camp should be 
put to death, for he thought that on the great day of 
battle, they might ‘ break their bonds ’ and go over to the 
enemy. Even such a pious man as Maulana N aair-ud-din 
Omar, who had never killed a sparrow in his life, slew 
^ hindus who happened to be his p ^oners. 

Timur organised his forces in battle array and made 
ready for action. Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Iqbal collect- 
ed an army, which contained 10,000 well-trained horse, 
40,000 foot and 125 elephants. The two armies confronted 
each other outside Delhi. In the battle that followed, the 
Delhi army fought with desperate courage, but it was 
defeated. Mahmud and Mallu Iqbal fled from the fiel d 
of battle, and T imur hoisted his flag on the rampa rts of 
Delhi . Th e city was thoroughly sack ed, a nd the^ infiab i- 
t anta were massacre d. According to the Zafarnama men 
and women were made slave s, and vast booty fell i nto 
the h ands of the enem y. Several thousand craftsme n 
and mecha n ics were brought out of the city and were 
^vide d among the Princes. Amirs, and Aghas, who ha S 
assisted in the conquest. 

"TTimur halted at Delhi for a fortnight which he spen t 
in pleasure and enjoyment . Af ter that he moved toward s 
Meerut , and then nroreeded to TTarH way where a fierce fight 
raged between the Hindus and Muslims . This was follow- 
ed by a su ccessful raid in the Siwalik hills. The Rai waa 
defeated, and vast booty fell into the hands of the victors. 
\ Having completed the conquest of a Siwalik country, 
iTimur m arched .Tnmmn Th^uB^ was defeated 

and t aken prisoner, and forced to embraeelslaip . * 
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The task of conquest was now over. Timur felt that 
it was time to go. Having entrusted the fiefs of Lahore . 
M ultan and Dipalpurto Khizr Khan, he left for Samarqap d. 

Timur’s invasion caused widespread anarehy in H in- 
-dustan. T he government at Delhi was completely para - 
l ysed , and in the vicinity of the capital as 
mu^rinvaeiJn' provinces of the empire, the 

g reatest confusion prev ailed. To the 
sufferings consequent upon a war, conducted by hearties^ 
ruffians, fired by a fanatical thirst for bloodshed and 
plunder, were added the horrors of famine and pestilen ce, 
which d estroyed men and cattle , and caused a suspension 
of agricultore. The dislocation of the entire social 
system, coaled with the abeyance of political authority 
capable of enforcing peace and order, favoured the 
plans of t he military adventurers , who ha rried the land a nd 
h arassed the people for their own aggrandisement. The 
small military cliques, working for their own selfish ends, 
became the chief curse of the time. In March 1399, 
Sultan Nusrat Shah, who had fled into the Doab, recovered 
possession of Delhi, but it soon passed into the hands of 
Iqbal Khan, whose sway extended over a few districts in 
the Doab and the fiefs in the neighbourhood of the capital. ‘ 


' The rest of the empire wae parcelled out into fiefs which were 
^independent 

Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, Elliot, IV, p. 37. 

The following were the principal fiefs of the empire : — 

Delhi and the Doab ... ... Iqbal Khan. 

Gujarat with all its districts and ... Zaiar Khan Wajih-ul- 
dependencies. Mulk. 

Multan, Dipalpur and parts of Sindh ... Khizr Khan. 

Mahoba and Kalpi Mahmud Khan, 

Kanauj, Oudh, Kara, Dalmau. Sandila, ... Khwaja Jahan. 

Bahraich, Bihar and Jaunpur, 

Dhar ... ... Dilawar Khan. 

Samana ... ... ... Ghalib Khan. 

Biyana ... .«• ... Shams Khan. 

12 
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Iqbal gradually asserted his authority, and in 1401 he waa 
joined by Sultan Mahmud, whom he formally received 
in the capital. But as real power was in the hands of 
Iqbal, Sultan Mahmud chafed against the restraint imposed 
upon him, and sought in vain the help of Ibrahim Shah 
of Jaunpur. Thus foiled in his efforts to effect a coalition 
against Iqbal, the Sultan settled at Kanauj, where the 
disbanded troops and retainers rallied round his banner. 
Iqbal marched towards Gwalior to chastise the local ruler 
Bhima Deva, but he was obliged to raise the siege and 
return to Delhi. His expedition against the Hindu chiefs 
of Etawah was more successful ; but when he marched 
towards Multan, Khizr Khan, the governor, opposed him, 
and in a battle that ensued Iqbal was slain in 1405. The- 
death of Iqbal removed from the path of Mahmud a formid- 
able opponent, and on being invited by Daulat Khan and 
other nobles, he proceeded to Delhi, but the imbecility of 
his character soon made him unpopular with the army, 
and prevented him from making a proper use of his restor- 
ed rights. The author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Sha hi 
who has carefully chronicled the events of this troubled 
period, writes : “ The whole business was fallen into the 
greatest disorder. The Sultan gave no heed to the duties 
of his station, and had no care for the permanency of the 
throne; his whole time was devoted to pleasure and 
debauchery. ” 

Sultan Mahmud died in 1412, and with him, as Firishta. 
writes, fell the kingdom of Delhi from the race of the 
Turks, who had mightily swayed the sceptre for more than 
two centuries. After his death the Amirs and Maliks 
chose Daulat Khan as their leader and gave him their 
adhesion. Daulat Khan received no honours of royalty ; 
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he occupied only the position of the head of a military 
oligarchy- which was trying to save itself from a highly 
difficult situation. Shortly after his assumption of this 
quasi-royal office, Daulat Khan led an expedition to 
Katehar and received the submission of the Hindu 
chiefs. At this time came the disquieting news that 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur was besieging Qadr Khan in his 
fortress at Kalpi, but Daulat Khan had no forces at his 
command to march to his relief. Meanwhile Khizr Khan, 
the governor of Multan and Timur’s deputy in Hindustan, 
who had been watching the disordered state of things, 
advanced upon Delhi, and after a siege of four months 
compelled Daulat Khan to surrender on May 23, 1414. 
Fortune befriended Khizr Khan ; he easily acquired pos* 
session of Delhi and laid the foundations of a new 
dynasty. 



CHAPTER VIII 


BREAK-UP OF THE EMPIRE 

(i) The Rise of Provincial Dynasties 

In the tenth century the kingdom of Malwa fell into the 
hands of the Parmar Rajputs, and under their rule it 
attained to great prominence During the 
Malwa. reign of Raja Bhoja of Dhara, Malwa became 

very famous. In 1235 Iltutmish raided Uj jain and demolished 
the famous temple of MahakSli. Alauddin conquered it in 
1310, ^nd from that time it continued to be held by Muslim 
governors until the break-up of the kingdom of Delhi after 
(the death of Firuz Tughluq. In 1401 Dilawar Khan, a des- 
cendant of Muhammad Ghori and one of the fief-holders of 
Firuz Tughluq, established his independence during the 
period of confusion that followed the invasion of Timur and 
made Dhar the capital of his kingdom. * DilSwar was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Alap Khan, under the title of Hushang 
Shah (1406—1434 A.D.), who transferred his capital to 
Mandu, which he adorned with many beautiful buildings. 
The situation of Malwa and the fertility of its lands involved 
it in wars with the neighbouring kingdoms of Delhi, Jaun- 
pur, and Gujarat, which greatly taxed her resources. Hush- 
ang was defeated in a war with Gujarat and was taken 
prisoner, but he was soon liberated and restored to his king- 
dom. He was succeeded by his son Ghazni Khan, a w;orth- 
iless debauchee, who was murdered by his minister Mahmud 

^ Fiiishta has given a connected account of the kings of Malwa. See 
Briggs, IV, pp. 167—279. 
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Khan, ’ a Ehilji Turk, who usurped the throne and assumed 
the honours of royalty. Under Mahmud Ehiiji (1486—69 
A.D.) Malwa rose to be a powerful and prosperous kingdom 
and its ruler established his fame as a great general and 
warrior all over Hindustan, by his unending wars against the 
rulers of Rajputana, Gujarat, and the Sultans of the Bah- 
mani dynasty. Mahmud was a brave soldier ; his fondness 
for war was so great that his whole life was spent in the 
military camp. As an administrator he was just and gener- 
ous, and Firishta writes of him: “Sultan Mahmud was. 
polite, brave, just, and learned ; and during his reign, 
his subjects, Muhammadans as well as Hindus, were happy, 
and maintained a friendly intercourse with each other. 
Scarcely year passed that he did not take the field, so that 
his teiift became his home, and the field of battle, his resting 
place. His leisure hours were devoted to hearing the his- 
tories and memoirs of the courts of different kings of the 
earth read.” 

Mahmud Khilji greatly enlarged his dominion, which 
extended in the south to the Satpura range, in the west to 
the frontier of Gujarat, on the east to Bundelkhand, and on 
the north to Mewar and Herauti. In 1440 the ambition^ 
Sultan proceeded against Delhi, which was in a state of de- 
cline, but Bahlol Lodi successfully resisted his advance. Hia 
war with Rana Kumbha of Chittor about the same time was 
indecisive. Both sides claimed the victory. The Rana 


’ Mahmud Khilji was the son of Malik Mughis Khilji. Both fathei 
and son acted as ministers to Hushang Hushang’s son, Ghazni Khan, 
who assumed the title of Muhammad Ghori, was married to the sister of 
Mahmud Khilji. Being a debauchee and a drunkard, he left the busi- 
ness of the state entirely in the hands of Mahmud Khilji, whose ambition 
led him to imprison his royal patron. Briggs, IV, pp. 186, 191f 193^ 
BUiot, IV, pp. 552—64. 
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commemorated his triumph by building the “ Tower of 
Victory " at Chittor, (while the Khilji war-lord erected a 
seven-storied tower at Mandu as a monument of his success. 

Mahmud was succeeded by his son GhiySs-ud-din in 1469 
A.D., who was poisoned to death by his son Nasir-ud-din, 
who ascended the throne in 1500 A.D. Nasir-ud-din’s mur- 
der of his father does not seem to have shocked Muslim 
sentiment at the time it was committed, but nearly a cen- 
tury later it received a most scathing condemnation from 
Jahangir, who ordered the ashes of the parricide to be cast 
into the fire. 

Nasir-ud-din turned out a miserable sensualist and a brut- 
al tyrant, and Ja hangir's informan t told him, when he 
visited the place in 1617, that there were 15,000 women in 
his haram, accomplished in all arts and crafts, and that 
whenever he heard of a beautiful virgin, he would not desist 
until he obtained possession of her. In a fit of drunken- 
ness, when he fell into the Kaliyadaha lake, none of his 
attendants had the courage to pull him out, for he had mer- 
cilessly punished them for similar service on a previous 
occasion, and he was left to be drowned. He was succeeded 
in 1510 by Mahmud 11, who called in the Rajputs to curb 
the turbulence of the Muslim oligarchy, which had become 
powerful in the state. He appointed a Rajput nobleman, 
Medini Rao, to the office of minister with the result that 
Rajput infiuence became predominant at his court. Dis- 
trustful of the motives of his powerful minister, he called in 
the aid of Muzaffar Shah, king of Gujarat, to expel him 
and re-establish his power. A believer in the efficacy of 
the sword, Mahmud came into conflict with Rana Sanga, 
the redoubtable ruler of Mewar, who captured him, but 
with the magnanimity of a Rajput released him afterwards 
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and restored him to his kingdom. The unwise Sultan, who 
ill-appreciated this act of generosity, again led an attack 
upon the Rana’s successor, but he was captured by his ally, 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, who defeated and executed him. 
All the male members of the royal house were put to death, 
the sole survivor being one who was at Humayun’s court. 
The kingdom of Malwa was annexed to Gujarat in 1531, and 
continued to be a part of it until it was conquered by Huma- 
yun. Humayun expelled Bahadur Shah from Malwa in 1635, 
and defeated him at Mandasor and Mandu. When the 
sovereignty of Delhi passed into the hands of Sher Shah, he 
entrusted the province to one of his co-adiutors . Shujat 
Khan, who was succeeded on his death by his son, Malik 
Bayazid, known as Baz Bahadur, so famous in folk-lore and' 
legend by reason of his passionate attachment to the beauti- 
ful and accomplished princess, RSpmati of Sarangpu r. In 
1562 the conquest of Malwa was effected with terrible cruel- 
ty by Akbar’s generals, Adam Khan and Pir Muhammad, 
-and it was annexed to the Mughal empire. Baz Bahadur, 
after a futile struggle, acknowledged Akbar as his suzerain, 
and received the command of 2,000 horse as a mark of royal 
favour. 

The province of Gujarat was one of the most fertile and 
wealthy provinces of India, and had always attracted the 

„ . ^ attention of foreign invaders. Mahmud of 

(TUJflTSit. • 

Ghazni was the first Muslim invader, whose 
famous raid upon the temple of Somnath was the prelude 
to further Muslim invasions. But the permanent conquest 
of Gujarat was not attempted until the reign of Alauddin 
Khilji, who annexed it to the Sultanate of Delhi in 1297. 
The province was henceforward held by Muslim governors 
^ho were subordinate to the rulers of Delhi, but whose 
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loyalty fluctuated according to the strength or weakness of 
the central government. After the invasion of Timur, when 
the affairs of the Delhi kingdom fell into confusion, Zafar 
Khan, the governor, assumed the position of an independent 
prince in 1401, and formally withdrew his allegiance. Hia 
son Tatar Khan conspired with some of the discontented 
nobles to get rid of his father, who was an obstacle to his 
assumption of royal dignity. He threw him into confine- 
ment, and assumed royal honours under the title of Nasir-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah in 1403. But this glory was short- 
lived, for he was soon afterwards poisoned by Shams Khan, 
one of his father's confidants. Zafar Khan was brought 
from Asawal, and with the consent of the nobles and officers 
of the army, he assumed the honours of royalty under the 
title of Muzaffar Shah. He subdued Dhar and undertook 
several other expeditions to consolidate his power. But four 
years later, he was poisoned by his grandson Ahmad Shah 
who was anxious to usurp the throne for himself. 

A 'i UAe w as the true founder of the independence of Gujarat. 
A brave and warlike prince, he spent his whole life in wag- 
ing wars and conquering territories to en- 
ifu— 1441^1^ ! large the boundaries of his small kingdom. 

In the first year of his reign, he built the 
city of Ahmadabad.on the left bank of the Sabarmati river 
near the old town of Asawal, and adorned it with beautiful 
buildings, and invited artisans, and merchants to settle there. 
He was an orthodox Muslim, and waged wars against the 
Hindus, destroyed their temples, and forced them to em- 
brace Islam. In 1414 he marched against Gimar and defeat- 
ed the Rai who offered submission. He led an attack upou' 
Ma lwa in 1421 and laid siege to Mandu. Hus bang w hose- 
army was defeated in two skirmishes secured his pardon by 
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promising fealty in the future. The last notable expedition, 
was undertaken by the Sultan in 1437 to assist Prince Masud 
Khan, grandson of Hushang of Malwa, who had fled from 
the tyranny of Mahmud Khilji, the murderer of his father 
and the usurper of his ancestral dominions. Mandu was 
besieged, and the usurper Mahmud Khilji was defeated in a 
hotly contested engagement. But the sudden outbreak of 
a severe epidemic spoiled the fruits of victory, and the Sul- 
tan was obliged to beat a hasty retreat towards Ahmadabad 
where he breathed his last in 1441. 

Ahmad Shah was a brave and warlike prince ; he was a 
zealous champion of the faith. As long as he lived, he 
practised the observances of Islam, and looked upon war 
against the Hindus as a religious duty. His love of 
justice was unequalled. The claims of birth, rank, or 
kinship were nothing in his eyes, and on one occasion, he 
had his son-in-law publicly executed in the bazar in cir- 
cumstances'bf' exceptional barbarity for the murder of an 
innocent person. The author of the Mirat-i-SikandarL. 
justly observes that the “effect of this exemplary punish- 
ment lasted from the beginning to the end of the Sultan’s 
reign, and no noble or soldier was concerned in murder.” 

Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his son Muhammad Shah 
who was styled as “ Zar bakhsha ” or “ bestower of g old.” 
He marched against Champanir, but the Raja called in the 
aid of the ruler of Malwa, and the combined armies of Malwa 
and Champanir put him to flight. His nobles conspired 
against him and caused his death by poison in 1451. His 
son Qutb-ud-din, who was placed upon the throne, spent 
a large part of his time in expeditions against the Rana of 
Chittor. After a short reign of eight years and a half, he 
died in 1459, and was succeeded by his uncle Daud, a 
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Tiotorioas profligate, who by his meanness of character so 
offended the nobles that, within a week of his accession to 
the throne, they deposed him and installed in his place Fatah 
Khan, a grandson of Ahmad Shah, under the title of Mah* 
mud, commonly known as Mahmud Bigarha, in 1458 A.D. 

Mahmud Bigarha may rightly be called the greatest of 
the Gujarat kings. The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
M a h mud gives a highly amusing account of his habits 

Bigarha, 1468 . , 

—1611 A D. in these words : — 

“ Notwithstanding his high dignity and royalty, he 
had an enormous appetite. The full daily allowance of 
food for the Sultan was one man of Gujarat weight. 
In eating this he put aside five sirs of boiled rice, and 
before going to sleep he used to make it up into a pasty 
and place one-half of it on the right-hand side of his 
couch and the other half on the left, so that on 
whichever side he awoke he might find something 
to eat, and might then go to sleep again. In the 
morning after saying his prayers, he took a cup full of 
honey and a cup of butter with a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty golden plantains. He often used to say, ‘ If 
God had not raised Mahmud to the throne of Gujarat, 
v,who would have satisfied his hunger ? ’ ” 

Mahmud was a brave and warlike prince. He rescued 
Nizam Shah Bahmani from Mahmud Khilji of Malwa and 
•compelled the Rai of Junagarh to acknowledge his authority. 
He suppressed the pirates who infested the sea*co{^t of 
Gujarat, and secured the submission of the Hindu 
■chief. The Rajputs of Champanir were the next to submit, 
.and the fort was surrendered to the Muslims in 1484 
Mahmud built a wall round the town of Champanir in 
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•commemoration of his victory, and renamed it Muhammad' 
-abad. 


Towards the close of his reign in 1507 he led an ex- 
pedition against the Portuguese, who had securely estab- 
lished themselves on the Western Coast, and 
Porfcugue^**’* trade of the Muslims. He allied 

himself with the Sultan of Turkey, who with 
a view to put an end to the Portuguese interference with 
overland trade fitted out a fleet of twelve ships, and des- 
patched 15,000 men, commanded by Mir Hozem, to attack 
their possessions in India. The Portuguese at last obtained 
a victory which established their power on the sea-coast and 
gave them an undisputed command of the sea-borne trade. 

After a glorious reign of 52 years, the Sultan died in 
1511. He was a great monarch ; his personal habits be- 
came known even in Europe. As long as he lived, he 
ruled with great ability and vigour, and the Muslim chro- 
nicler speaks of his reign in these words 


“He added glory and lustre to the kingdom of Guja- 
rat, and was the best of all the Gujarat kings, including 
all who preceded, and all who succeeded him ; and 
whether for abounding justice and generosity ; for suc- 
cess in religious war, and for the diffusion of the laws 
of Islam and of Musalmans ; for soundness of judgment, 
alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age ; for power, 
for valour, and victory.— he was a pattejm oj^e^ellence.” 

The next ruler of importance was Bahadur Shah who 
-came to the throne in 1526. A.D. He was a brave and warlike 
B a h a d u r ^oon after his accession he entered 

•Shah, 1626 — upon a brilliant career of conquest and an- 
.1687 A.D nexation. He captured Mandu and Chanderi 
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and stormed the fort of Chittor in 1584. Bahadur’s ambitioiv 
alarmed Humayun who marched against him, captured 
Mandu and Champanir, and occupied Gujarat. But Bahadur 
who was a capable military leader soon collected a large 
force, and with its help defeated the imperialists, and reco- 
vered Gujarat. His attempt to expel the Portuguese from the- 
island of Diu met with failure. They conspired against him 
and had him barbarously murdered on board ship, when he 
was barely 81 years of age. After Bahadur’s death, Gujarat 
fell into a state of anarchy and disorder. Rival factions 
set up puppet kings who followed one another in rapid 
succession. Such disorders continued until the annexation 
of the province to the Mughal empire by Akbar in 1572. 

When Firuz undertook his second expedition against 
Sikandar Shah of Bengal in 1359-60 A.D., he was obliged to- 
halt at Zafrabad ’ during the rains. It was 
there that he conceived the idea of founding 
a town in the neighbourhood which might serve as a 
point d’ for his military operations in Bengal. 

On the bank of the river Gumti he caused a new town 
to be built, which was named Jaunpur to commemorate 
the name of his illustrious cousin, Muhammad' Jung, 
and spared no pains to make it beautiful and attractive. 
After the death of Firuz in 1388, nothing of importance 


^ Zafrabad was an old town. The inscription on the gate of the 
palace of Hazarat-i-Chiragh-i-Hind shows that the name was known 
in 721 A.H. in the time of GhiySs-ud-din Tughluq, king of Delhi. It is 
a mistake to think that the town was founded by Prince Zafar, governor' 
of Piruz Tughluq, in 1360 A.D. 

The last line of the inscription runs thus : As the city was acquir- 
ed by conquest and re-peopled, it was given the name of Zafrabad.” 

Fasih-ud-din, “The Sharqi Monuments of Jaunpur,” p. 105 (Inscrip- 
tion No. 1 ) 

Also see POhrePs note on Zafrabad in “ The Sharqi Architecture ol‘ 
Jaunpur,” pp. 64 — 66. 
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•occurred in the history of Jaunpur until the rise to power 
of KhwKjS JahSn in the reign of Muhammad. KhwSjS 
Jahan, whose real name was Sarwar, was a eunuch, who 
■had attained to high position by sheer dint of merit. The 
title of KhwajS Jahan was conferred upon him in 1389, and 
he was elevated to the rank of a wazir. A little later, 
when the affairs of the fiefs of Hindustan fell into con- 
fusion through the turbulence of the “base infidels," 
Khwaja Jahan received from Mahmud Tughluq in 1894 the 
title of “ Malik-us-sharq ” or lord of the east, and the 
administration of all Hindustan from Kanauj to Bihar was 
entrusted to him. Forthwith, the new governor marched 
into the interior of the Doab, and suppressing the rebellions 
in Etawah, Kol, and Kanauj, proceeded to Jaunpur to 
assume charge of his office. In a short time he brought 
under his sway the fiefs of Kanauj, Kara, Oudh, Sandila, 
Oalmau, Bahraich, Bihar, and Tirhut, and subdued the 
refractory Hindu chieftains. So great was his power that^ 
-■^the Rai of Jajnagar and the ruler of Lakhnauti acknow^:. 
lodged his authority, and sent him the number of elephants 
which they had formerly sent as tribute to Delhi. The 
confusion and anarchy caused by Timur’s invasion favoured 
the KhwSja’s ambitious plans, and he declared himself inde- 
pendent, and assumed the title of Atabak-i-Azam. 

The most remarkable ruler of Jaunpur was Ibrah im, a 
man of versatile talents who called himself Shams-ud-din 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. Mahmud Tughluq who was a puppet 
' in the hands of Iqbal Khan wished to escape from the latter’s 
galling tutelage. While Iqbal was encamped at Kanauj, 
^Mahmud effected his escape under the pretext of going 
on a hunting excursion, approached Ibrahim, and solicited 
.his aid against Iqbal. But Ibrahim made no response to 
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his appeal. Thus disappointed and humiliated, Mahmud re- 
turned to the Delhi army, and quietly took possession of 
Kanauj. Iqbal Khan made an attempt to recover the place, 
but Mahmud offered successful resistance in 1406. 

Iqbal’s unexpected death in a battle against Khizr Khan, 
the governor of Multan, left the field clear for Mahmud, 
and some of the Amirs at Delhi invited him to take charge 
of government. Ibrahim judged it a favourable opportu- 
nity to recover his lost fief of Kanauj, but he was opposed 
by the Delhi army, and withdrew to Jaunpur. Mahmud 
returned to Delhi, but no sooner was his back turned than 
Ibrahim mobilised his forces, and captured Kanauj after a 
siege of four months. Success emboldened him to carry 
his inroads into the Delhi territory in 1407, but the news 
of the advance of Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat, who had over- 
powered the ruler of Dhar, compelled him to abandon the 
conquered districts of Sambhal and Bulandshahar and te 
return to Jaunpur. Soon afterwards Ibrahimmarched against 
Qadr Khan of Kalpi, but he had to abandon the siege. Mean- 
while a great change was brought about in Delhi politics 
by Khizr Khan’s elevation to the throne on May 23, 1414. 

Ibrahim was a great lover of art and letters. He 
extended his patronage to eminent scholars who made 
Jaunpur a famous seat of learning in the east. The insecur- 
ity of life which followed the invasion of Timur drove many 
distinguished literary men to his court, the most widely 
known of whom was Shihab-ul-din Malik-ul-ulama, who 
dedicated several of his works to his generous patron. The 
long interval of peace enabled the Sultan to construct 
beautiful buildings to adorn his capital. The Atala mosque 
was finished in 1408, which stands to this day as a 
monument of Ibrahim’s magnificent tastes. 
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But peace did not last long. The peculiar circumstancea 
of the time rapidly brought about a collision between Delhi 
and Jaunpur. Ibrahim and his successors contended for 
years against the rulers of Delhi ; and these wars will be 
described in their proper place. 

It was the timid policy of Firuz Tughluq which had 
brought about the separation of Bengal from the empire of 
_ Delhi. The wars between Firuz and Shams- 

ud-din and his successor Sikandar Shah have 
been described before. Although these rulers occasionally 
sent presents to the Sultan of Delhi, they were in reality 
independent. 

The establishment of the power of the Husaini dynasty 
opened a new era in Bengal. The first ruler of the dynasty 
Husain Shah (1493—1619) was a man of ability who governed 
the country wisely and well. He fully consolidated his 
authority in the various provinces of his kingdom so that not 
a single rebellion broke out during his reign. He built 
mosques, and founded other charitable institutions, and 
granted pensions to learned and pious men. His son Nusrat 
Shah who came to the throne after his death was an equally 
remarkable ruler. He enlarged the boundaries of his king- 
dom by conquest and annexation, and became a prince of 
substance in the country. 

Babar in his Memoirs mentions him among the power- 
ful princes of Hindustan. Like his father, Nusrat was fond 
of learning and took great interest in architecture. He built 
several mosques, which are known to this day for their 
beauty and massive design. After the decline of the inde- 
pendent dynasty of Bengal kings, power passed into the 
hands of the Afghans. Sher Shah made himself master of 
the east after defeating the Mughal Emperor Humayun,^ 
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and fully established his authority in Bihar and Bengal, 
in the 10th and 15th centuries there was much religious stir 
in Bengal. Ibn BatdtS, the Moor who travelled in Bengal 
in the fourteenth century, speaks of 160 gaddie of faqirs in 
Bengal in Pakhr-ud-din’s time. It was during this period 
that the impact of Hinduism and Islam set in motion the 
new forces which tended to bring the Hindus and Muslims 
together, and gave a new colour to Hindu religion. The 
•cultof Vai§pavism made great progress in Bengal, and when 
Chaitanya appeared upon the scene it prospered wonder- 
fully. He preached the doctrine of Bhakti or personal devo- 
tion, and by his inspiring personality electrified the souls 
of his disciples and admirers. Krigpa’s name was chanted 
all over Bengal, and the numerous men and women who 
responded to the master’s call ignored all social distinctions, 
and became united by the bond of love. 

The new forces, as has been said before, tended to 
bring about a rapprochement between the Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Husain Shah of Bengal was the founder of a new cult 
called FUttyanir which aimed at uniting the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Satyapir was coj^u^ed of Satya, a Sanskrit 
word, and P%r which is an rf^ Si r ^ord. It was the name 
of a deity whom both communities were to worship. 
There are still in Bengali literature several poems composed 
in honour of this new deity. 

The province of Khandesh was situated in the valley 
)f the Tapti river ; it was bounded in the north by the 
Khandesh Vindhya and Satpura ranges and in the sduth 
by the Deccan plateau, in the east by Berar 
-ind in the west by the subah of Gujarat. It was a part 
■of Muhammad Tughluq’s empire, and continued to be a 
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feudatory of Delhi during the reign of Firuz, who entrusted 
it to Malik Raja Farrukhi, one of his personal attendants 
in the year 1370. After the death of Firuz, when the 
empire of Delhi broke up, Malik Raja, a man of adventurous 
and ambitious spirit, declared his independence. He was 
a broad-minded ruler, who treated the Hindus well, and 
tried to promote the welfare of his subjects. After his 
death in 1899, he was succeeded by his son Malik NSsir, 
who captured the famous fortress of Asirgarh from AsS 
Ahir, a chieftain of considerable power. Malik NBsir 
maintained a firm hold over the territmdes he had inherited 
from his father, and when he died in 1437, he left to his 
successor a united Khandesh. The princes who followed him, 
possessed no ability, and during their iBigns the fortunes 
of Khandesh rapidly declined. After Uie death of 5dil, 
one of NSsir’s grandsons, in 1520, a series of weak rulers 
followed who found it difficult to resist the encroachments 
of foreign powers. The latter took full advantage of the 
weakness of the central power and the factious fights of 
the nobles. In 1601 the fortress of Asirgarh was conquered 
by Akbar, and Khandesh was annexed to the empire. The 
local dynasty ceased to exist. 

(ii) The Bahmani Kingdom 

The break-up of the empire during Muhammad’s reign 
led the Amirs of the Deccan to revolt and set up an inde- 
pendent kingdom at Daulatabad with Ismai l' 
The rise of Makh as their king. Ismail, being a man of 
retired habits, resigned in favour of Hasan, a 
brave soldier who was elected king in 1347. 
Firishta relates that Hasan was originally employed in the 
F. 18 
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service of (^gu, a Brahman astrologer of Delhi, yho un- 
loved the confidence of Saltan Muhammad Tughluo. One 
day while Hasan was ploughing the land o f his master, he 
c ame acroga a not ful l of gold coins which heat once made 
ove r to hia master . The Brahman was so pleased with 
Hagan*s honesty that he recommended him to Sult an 
M uhammad who employed him in V>ia nArviVp The Brahman 
pre dicted a great d estiny for Haaa^^^ and expressed a wish, 
that when he was elevated to royal dignity, he should 
appoint him as his minister. To this Hasan agreed , and 
when he was elevated to the kingly office, he assumed th e 
t itle Bahmani out o f gratefnlneaa to hia nld henefaetra-. 
Modem research has exploded Firishta’s error, and the 
view now generally accepted is that Hasan was descende d 
from Bahman bin Isfandiyar . king of Persia. He called 
himself a descendant of Bahmanshah, and this name is 
inscribed on his coins. ' 

He chose Gulbarga as his capita l. The whole country 
was divided into tarafs which were assigned to the Amirs 
who had rendered him good service in the recent war. Each 
of these Amirs was granted a jagir on feudal tenure and 
had to render military service to the king. Hasan now em- 
barked upon a briiliant career of conquest. The fort of 
Qandhar was recovered, ana ms onicer, Sikandar Khan, 
reduced Bidarand Malkaid. Goa, Dabhol . Kolapur, and 
Telingana were all conquered, and towards the close oi his 
reign his dominions extended from the east of Daulatabad to 

> The author of the Burhan^i^Mdair clearly states that Hasan traced 
his pedigree from Bahman bin Isfandiyar. He is supported by Nizam- 
uddin Ahmad, the author of the Tabqat^i^Akbarit Ahmad Amin Baci, 
thb author of the and Haji-ud-Dabir, the author of the 

Arabic Hiaiory of Chijarai. This statement is also supported by the 
erideiioe of in s c f ^ t ti ons and coins. 
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Bhongir now in the Nizam’s dominions and from the river 
Wainganga in the north to the river Kri§in5 in the south. 
The pressure of unremitting exertions told upon his heal th, 
and he died m 1359. He was succeeded by Muhammad 
Shah 1 , whom he had nominated as his heir on his death-bed. 

He continued his father’s policy of conquest. The 
principal event of his reign was the war with the neighbour- 
ing Hindu kingdoms of Vijayanagar and 
Telingana. He defeated the Hindus who 
fought with great courage and determination. 
Their country was plundered, and temples were raz^ to the 
ground. Muhammad enjoyed peace for about a d4^de. But 
the barbarous execution of the Telingana Prince for a trivial 
•offence again lit up the dames of war. The Hindus would 
not tamely submit, and after a prolonged fight of two years 
a peace was made, and the Raja agreed to surrender the 
fort of Golkunda and to pay a huge war indemnity of 33 
lakhs. Golkunda was fixed as the boundary line between the 
two kingdoms. Soon afterwards war with Vijayanagar broke 
nut, which assumed formidable dimensions. The humilia- 


jtiflR of a Gulbarga messenger who had came to demand 
money from Vijayanagar was the immediate cause of the 


war. 


The Raja of Vijayanagar took the offensive, marched 
into the Sultan’s territory at the head of 30,000 horse, 
100,000 foot, and 300 elephants, and laid waste the country 
l)etween the Kri^pS and the Tungabhadra. The fort of 
Mudgal was captured, and the Muslim garrison was put to 
the sword. Muhammad took an oath to take a terrible 
rervenge, and marched id; the head of a huge army upcm 
Vijayanagar. He enticed the Hindu forees out of the fort 
t>y a clever stratagem, and inflicted a terrible defeat upon 
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them. The Raja's camp was raided, though he effect^ 
ed his escape, but his soldiers and officers as well as the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood were butchered by the 
ruthless Muslim soldiers. Peace was at last made with the 
Raja of Vijayanagar, and the Sultan took an oath never te , 
shed the blood of innocent men in the future. 

Muhammad Shah acted ruthlessly in carrying out his 
domestic policy. He ordered all public distilleries to be 
closed and put down lawlessness with a high hand. After 
a reign of 17 years and 7 months he died in 1373 and was 
succeeded by his son MujShid Shah. 

MujShid showed a great preference for the Persians 
and the Turks, and thus by his policy of exclusion he re- 
vived the old feuds and jealousies between 
the Deccanis and the foreigners, which had 
wrecked the government of Muhammad Tugh- 
luq. But the most important problem of the time was, as 
usual, war with Vijayanagar over the possession of the 
Raichur Doab, and the forts of Raichur and Mudgal. He 
marched twice on Vijayanagar, but had to retreat on 
both occasions on account of the combination of the Hindus. 
Peace was concluded, but the Sultan was murdered by 
his cousin, Daud, who usurped the throne in 1377. He 
in his turn was murdered in the following year by a 
slave, hired by Ruh Parwar Agha, the foster-sister of 
MujShid. 

After Daud’s death, Muhammad Shah II came to the 
throne in 1378. He was a man of peace. The cessation of 
war enabled him to devote his time to the pursuit of 
literature and science. He built mosques, established publie , 
schools and monasteries, and never allowed anyone to act j 
against the H(dy Law. No rebellion occurred during bis 
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3reiem, and the nobles and officers all loyally served their 
master. The Sultan evinced a great interest in the welfare 
of his subjects ; and once when famine broke out, he 
omployed ten thousand bullocks to bring grain from Malwa 
and Gujarat to mitigate its severity. In the last year of 
his life his sons conspired to seize the throne. He died in 
1397 and was succeeded by his sons who were deprived of 
sovereignty after a brief period of six months by Firuz, 
a grandson of Sultan Alauddin Hasan Shah. Firuz came 
to Gulbarga, and with the help of the nobles and officers 
seized the throne in February 1397. 

The author of the BurhS/n-i-Mssir describes him as 
a good, just and generous king who supported himself by 
copying the Quran, and the ladies of whosei 
haram used to support themselves by embrol- i 
dering garments and selling them.” The. 
same authority further says : — ” As a ruler he was without 
an equal, and many records of his justice still remain on the 
page of time.” But this seems to be an exaggeration, for 
Firishta clearly states, that although he observed the prac- 
tices of his religion with strictness, he drank hard, was 
passionately fond of musiCi ^nd nmi ntaigM a l a rge haram 
which included women of s^praJ^nonalitiM . It is said 
that about 800 women were daily ’admittea into the royal 
seraglio by means of m«to marri age. Frank and jovial to a 
degree, Firuz took delight in social intercourse) and treated 
his companions without the slightest reserve, but he never 
allowed public matters to be discussed at such convivial 
gatherings. 

As usual, struggle with Vijayanagar began for the pos- 
session of the fort of Mudgal in 1398. HariHar II marched 
an army into the Raichur Doab. Firuz also mobilised his 
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forces, but he had also to check the Raya of Kehrla,. 
who }iad invaded Berar. The Raya was defeated, and a 
treaty was made which restored the status quo, although 
the Raya had to pay a large sum as ransom for the 
release of the Brahman captives seized during the war. 

The war was renewed again, and in 1419 Firuz led an 
unprovoked attack upon the fort of Pangal, a dependency 
of Vijayanagar. The Sultan’s troops were defeated owing 
to the outbreak of pestilence, and the victorious Hindua 
butchered the Musalmans mercilessly, ravaged their 
country, and desecrated their mosques. 

Firuz was obliged by his failing health to leave the 
affairs of state in the hands of his slaves. His brother 
Ahmad Shah became the most powerful man in the king* 
dom towards the close of his reign, and succeeded to the 
throne after his death in 1422. 

He ascended the throne without opposition. His 
minister advised him to put to death the late Sultan’s son in 
order to ensure his safety, but he refused to 
142^36.^^'^*^' provided him with a liberal j^r 

at Firuzabad, where the prince utterly devoid 
of any political ambition frittered away his time in the 
pursuit of pleasure. He waged war against Vijayanagar 
and mercilessly put to death men, women, and children to 
the number of 20,000. This cruelty of Ahmad Shah so ex- 
asperated the Hindus that they determined to take his life ; 
and when he was engaged in a hunting excursion, they 
chased him with tremendous fury, but he was saved by 
his armour-bearer, Abdul Qadir. Ahmad Shah now reduced 
the people of Vijayanagar to such distress that Deva Raya 
was compelled to sue for peace. He agreed to pay all 
arrears oi tribute, md sent his son with 30 elephants, laden 
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with money, jewels and other articles of antold value to 
the royal camp. 

In 1424 he defeated the Raja of Warangal, and annexed 
a large portion of his territory to his own dominions. He 
also defeated the Muslim rulers of Malwa and the neigh* 
bouring states, massacred a large number of men, and 
captured rich booty. 

Hejissumed the title of ‘ Wali ’ and on his return laid 
the foundation of the city of Bidar, which afterwards became 
the recognised capital of the Bahmani kingdom. In 1429* 
he went to war with the chiefs of the Konkan, and fought 
an indecisive battle with the ruler of Gujarat. The 
last expedition of the reign was against Telingana to put 
down a Hindu revolt, after which he retired from public 
life and resigned the throne to his son, Prince Zafar Khan. 
He died of illness in 1435. 

Zafar Khan ascended the throne under the title of 
Alauddin II. He began his reign well, but later on his 
Alauddin Jl, character degenerated, and he spent his time 
1486—1467. jjj debauchery and pleasure. 

His brother, Muhammad, whom he treated well, rose 
in rebellion and seized the Raichur Doab, Bijapur, and 
other districts with the help of Vijayanagar. But he was 
ultimately defeated, and pardoned, and allowed to hold the 
district of Raichur as jagir. But the hereditary enemy of 
Alauddin was the Raya of Vijayanagar who now led a 
wanton attack against the Sultan’s dominions. At first 
the struggle was indecisive, but after a siege lasting for 
some time, Deva Raya agreed to pay the stipulated tribute. 
The administration was much disturbed by the feuds of the 
Deccani Muslims, who were mostly Sunnis and foreigners 
like the Arabs, Turks, Persians, and Mughals who 
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professed the Shia faith and thus led to a serious crime. 
In 1464 Khalf Hasan Malik-ul-Tuj j5r suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of a Hindu chief in the Konkan. As 
the party were moving in order to save their lives, the 
Deccani chief led the Sultan to believe that they meditated 
treason. They were invited to a feast and treacherously 
murdered. Alauddin died in 1457. 

Alauddin was a proOigate, but he did not wholly 
neglect the interests of his subjects. He built mosques, 
established public schools and charitable institutions. Order 
was maintained throughout the kingdom, and thieves and 
brigands were severely punished. Though not deeply 
religious himself, he strictly enforced the observances of 
the faith, and respected the feelings of his co-religionists. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his eldest son Humayun. He 
was a monster of cruelty. He might well be praised for his 
learning, eloquence and wit, but at the same 
14 ^ 7 ^ 1 ^”"’ ^ would regret his fierce disposition. 

He showed no compassion in shedding blood. 
But he was fortunate in securing the services of Mahmud 
GSwSn, who served the state with rare fidelity and devotion 
to the last day of his life. The main interest of his reign 
lies in the hideous forms of cruelty which he practised with 
savi^e brutality. After the conspiracy which resulted in 
the release of his brothers, Hasan and Yahiya, from prison, 
he caused Elasan in his own presence to be t hro wn before 
a ferocious tiger who instantly killed and devoured him. 
I'he king’s ferocity exceeded all bounds. 

In October 1461, Humayun died a natural death ; 
but according to Firishta the more probable account is 
that he was murdered by one of his servants in a state of 
drunkenness. 
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After Humayun’s death Nizam was selected as king 
by Khw^a Jaharij Mahi^d Gawls, and the queen-mother, 
who was one of the most remarkable women 
1461—^.^*****’ appeared in the east. Nizam, 

being a child of eight years, the government 
was in the hands of the Dowaver-Queen Makhdn mgVi .Tahnn 
Aided by Mahmud Gawan, she set at liberty all the innocent 
persons who had been thrown into prison by her husband, 
and reinstated in their offices all the servants of the state 
who had been dismissed without cause. 

She repelled an attack led by the Rais of Orissa and Te- 
lingana : but when Mahmud Khilji of Malwa occupied Bidar, 
the Deccan army under Mahmud GawSn and KhwSia Jahan 
suffered a crushing defeat in 1461. The queen-mother 
secured in this hour of need the assistance of the ruler of 
Gujarat on whose approach Mahmud Khilji retreated to 
his country, A second attempt by Mahmud Khilji was 
unsuccessful for the same reason. Nizam Sh ah died ^1 o f 
a sudden in 1463, when he was about to be married 

Muhammad Shah, brother of the late king, was selected 
by the nobles. The new king had the KhwSjS Jahfin 
murdered on account of the embezzlement 
o, of public funds, and Mahmud GSwan became 

DuBpII lllf l4uO 1 • •jI aj T 

—8a. the chief authority in the state. He had un- 

limited power. He loyally served the state 
for several years. He fought wars, subdued countries, and 
increased the Bahmani dominions to an extent never 
reached before. He was sent with a large force against 
the Hindu kingdom of Konkan, and compelled the chief to 
surrender the fortress of Kalna, the modem Visalgarh. 
He also compelled the Raja of Orissa to pay tribute, but 
the most remarkable exploit of the Sultan was the raid on 
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Kanchi or Kanjivsuram in the course of acampai^ against 
Narasinha, Raja of Vijayanagar. The city was captured, 
and an immense booty fell into the hands of the 
victors. 

In 1474 a severe famine occurred in the Deccan which 


is known as the Bijapur famine. I n 147 0 ^thnasius Nil^ 
tin, a Russian merchant, visited Bidar. He has made 
observations regarding the country, its government and the 
people. He also gives a description of the Sultan’s hunting 
expeditions and his palace. 

Mahmud Ogwair. was a grea t administrator. In spite 
of the feuds between the two parties in the kingdom— 
the Deccanis and the Irani s — which were a 
tive^Reform* source of great trouble, Mahmud GSwSn was 
able to carry out his work of reform with 
succes s. No department seems to have escaped his attention. 
He organised the finances, improved the administration of 


justice , encou raged public education , and i nstituted a surve y 
of village lands t o make the state demand of revenue jugt 
a nd egiiitahlfl . Co rrupt practices were put dow n ; the arm y 
w as reformed ; better d jftffiplina wag a nfn rced. and the prps - 


But the Deccanis who were jealous of his influence 
f ormed a conspiracy against him a nd forg ed a letter of tre a- 
son able contents , purporting to have been 
mud*QBw^.^ written by him t o. Narasinha Raya . The king 
was persuaded to have him murdered as a 
traitor, in a fit of drunkennessT Thus passed away by the 


cruel band of the assassin one of the purest characters of.' 


the age, and Meadows Taylor rightly observes that with him 
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Mahmud GSwan was one of the most remarkable 
nediffival statesmen . He was completely devoted to the 
state, and served it all his life with great 


Oharacter of 
Mahmud G5- 
ran. 


a bility, and distinction . Much has already 
been said about his public career, which was 


>. full of unremitting exertions for the benefit o f 

t he atfttfi . But the KhwaiS shone better in private lif e. He 
loved simplicity and always felt for the poor. All Muslim 
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was now restricted to Bidar and the provinces near the 
capital. Amir Barid, the new minister, was the virtual ruler; 
he kept Mahmud in a state of humiliating dependence upon 
himself. After Mahmud's death in 1518 the Bahmani 
kingdom practically came to an end. 

The kingdom broke up into five independent principali* 
ties which were 

1. The Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar. 

2. The Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 

3. The Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

4. The Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golkunda 

5. The Band Shahi dynasty of Bidar 

The Bahmani dynasty contained in all fourteen kings, 
rney were with a few exceptions cruel and ferocious, and 
never hesitated in shedding the blood of the 
iMrks!^** Hindus. The founder of the dynasty, Hassan 

KangS, was a capable administrator, but he 
too was relentless in his attitude towards the Hindus. His 
successors were mostly debauched and unprincipled tyrants 
who were always hampered in their work by the dissensions 
'Of the Deccani and foreign Amirs. Attempts at making the 
administration efficient were made from time to time, but 
they never succeeded except perhaps during the ministry of 
Mahmud GSwSn. The Hindus were employed by the state 
in the lower branches of the administration, but that was 
inevitable because they had better knowledge and expe- 
rience of revenue affairs. Mahmud GgwSn reformed th e 
sy stem of revenue, _ and allo yed the agriculturists to pay 
th eir dues in cash or k ind. Athnasius Nikitin says that the 
^untry was populou s, t he lands well cultivat ed, the roads 
a afe from robber s, and the capital of the kingdom, a magn i- 
ffcOTt city wi th narks and promenade s. The noblesHvecT in 
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great magnificence, but the lot of the people in the country 
was hard and miserable. It is from his remarks that Dr. 
Smith draws the conclusion that the country must have 
been sucked dry. But he forgets that mediaeval monarchs 
a ll over the world felt no scruples in spending the people’ s 
mo ney with a light heart on personal pleasures . It is 
true the liahmanids often plundered the property of their 
enemies, but they were never guilty of levying oppressive 
exactions even in the time of war. They provided facilities 
of irrigation for the development of agriculture in their 
dominions, and took interest in the welfare of the peasantry. 
Some of them were patrons of arts and education, and made 
endowments for the maintenance of the learned and pious. 
They were not great builders. The only things worthy of 
mention are the city of Bidar, which was full of beautiful 
buildings, and certain forts which exist to this day. 

In judging the Bahmanidsit would be unfair to apply 
to their conduct the standards of today. Even in the 
West in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries religious 
persecution was the order of the day. Religion and politics 
were often mixed up, and ambitious rulers exploited 
religious zeal for their own advantage. If we keep this 
fact in mind, we can neither accept the unqualified praise 
which Meadows Taylor bestows upon the Bahmanids nor 
their wholesale condemnation which is to be found in 
Dr. Vincent Smith’s Oxford Hiatory of India. 

The Five Muhammadan Kingdoms of the De<xan 

The _Imad Shahi dynasty w as founded by Fatah 
Ullah I mad Shah, orig inaHy a Hindu from Carnatic. He 
made a name in the service of Khan-i* 
Jahan, the viceroy of Berar, and succeeded 
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him. He was the first to declare his independence. His 
•dynasty ruled till 1574, when it was incorporated in the 
Nizam Shahi dominions. 

The Adil Shahi dynasty was founded by Yusuf Adil 
-Khan, a slave purchased by Mahmud GSwan. But 
according to Firishta he was a son of 
Biiapur. Murad II of Turkey who died in 1451. 

When his eldest brother Muhammad came to the throne 
he ordered the expulsion of all the male children of the 
late Sultan ; but Yusuf was saved by the tact of his 
mother. He rose to high rank through the favour of his 
patron, Mahmud Gawan. He declared his independence 
in 1489. 

His formidable enemy Qasim Barid incited the Raya 
•of Vijayahagar to declare war upon Bijapur, But 
Narasinha suffered a defeat. In 1495 he helped Qasim 
Barid in defeating Dastur Dinar, the governor of 
Gulburga, who had revolted. But he managed to have 
Gulburga restored to him and saved his life. Yusuf 
was anxious to obtain Gulburga for himself. Qasim was 
defeated, and his defeat greatly enhanced the prestige of 
Ali Adil Shah. In 1502 he declared the Shia creed to be 
the religion of the state, but granted perfect toleration 
to the Sunnis. Nevertheless, the neighbouring powers 
joined against him. He fled to Berar, restored the Sunni 
faith, and withdrew to Khandesh. 

Meanwhile Imadul-Mulk wrote to the allies that Amir 
Barid was using them for his own selfish end. So the 
Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Golkunda left the field. Amir 
Barid, left alone, was defeated by Yusuf, who entered 
Bijapur in triumph. Yusuf Adil Shah is one of the most 
ronaiicaUe rulers of the Deccan. He was a patron of 
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letters, and learned men from Persia, Turkistan, and Rum 
-came to his court and enjoyed bis bounty. He was free from 
■bigotry, and religion in his eyes was no bar to public employ- 
ment. Firishta says that he was ‘handsome in person, 
eloquent in speech, and eminent for his learning, liberality, 
and valour.’ 


Ismail Shah. 


Yusuf Adil was followed by Ismail who was only nine 
years of age at the time of his accession. The affairs of 
the state were managed by KamSl Khan, an 
officer of the late king, but he proved a 
traitor. His designs were frustrated by the queen-mother 
who had him assassinated by a slave. Ismail now took the 
reins of government in his own hands. But he had to fight 
ngainst Vijayanagar and Ahmadnagar. He was victorious in 
all his wars, and recovered possession of the Raichur 
Doab from Vijayanagar. Ismail died in 1534, and was 
succeeded by Mallu Adil Shah, but he was blinded and 
dethroned. After him his brother Ibrahim was proclaimed 
king. 

He first restored the Sunni faith and replaced all 
foreigners in his service by the Deccanis and Abyssinians. 

He defeated the rulers of Bidar, Ahmadna- 
gar, and Golkunda and displayed commend- 
able energy, but debauchery soon brought 
about his ruin. He fell ill and died in 1557. . He was 
succeeded by Ali Adil Shah. 

The new Sultan restored the Shia faith and his policy 
caused discontent in the country. With the help of 
the Raya of Vijayanagar he ravaged the 

^ ^ ‘ ^ Ahmadnagar territory in 1658. The Hindus 
perpetrated the most luMrrible excesses 
'Which disgusted even their ally Ali Adil. The growing 
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power of Vijayanagrar seemed to be a menace to the 
existence of the Muslim monarchies. Bijapur, Bidar. 
Ahmadnagar, Golkunda combined against Vijayanagar 
and defeated Ram Raya at Talikota in 1565. Ali Adil was 
assassinated in 1579. 


Ahmadnagar. 


The heir to the throne was a minor, and the govern- 
ment was carried on by his mother Chand Bibi who is sa 
famous in Indian history. Ibrahim was suc- 
cessful in a war with Ahmadnagar in 1594, 
when the Sultan was slain in battle. He died 
in 1626. He was the most remarkable ruler of his dynasty. 

The Adil Shahis fought long and hard against the 
Mughals, and Bijapur was finally annexed to the empire 
in 1686 by Aurangzeb. 

The Nizam Shahi dynasty was founded by Nizamul- 
mulk Bahri, the leader of the Deccan party at Bidar. 

After Mahmud GSwan’s death, he was- 
appointed minister. His son Malik Ahmad 
was appointed governor of Junir. He intended to join, 
his son, but his plans were foiled by the governor of Bidar, 
who had him strangled to death with the king's per* 
mission. Malik Ahmad declared his independence in 1498, 
and transferred his court to Ahmadnagar. He obtained 
possession of Daulatabad in 1499 after a hard fight* On 
his death he was succeeded by bis son Burhan Nizam 
Shah. 

Burhan (1508—58) was a minor ; and so the affairs of the 
state were managed by bis father’s old officers. He married. 

a Bijapur princess. He fell out with the 
h®“fJ?ce88orB^ of Bijapur and brought about almost a 

diplomatic revolution by concluding aa 
alliance with the Raya of Vijayanagar. 
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In 1553 he laid eie^e to Bijapur, but he died shortly 
afterwards. The subsequent history of Ahmadnagar ia 
unimportant ex cept for the heroic defence made hv Chand 
Bibi again^ Prince Murad. Ahmadnagar was finally 
conquered by the imperialists in 1600. 

The Qutb Shahi dynasty was founded by Qutb-ul-mulk.; 
He was well educated, and was originally employed in 
the secretariat of Mahmud Shah Bahmani. 
By dint of his ability he rose to be the 
governor of Telingana. He declared his independence in 
1518. On his death in 1543, he was succeeded by a seriea 
of weak rulers who maintained their independence against 
the Mughals until 1687 when Golkunda was finally 
annexed to the empire by Aurangzeb. 

Amir Barid, son of Qasim Barid, assumed the title 
of king, and declared his independence in 1526, when 
the last Sultan, Kalimullah, fied to Bijapur. 
The dynasty lingered till 1609, when it was- 
supplanted by the Adil Shahis who annexed the province 
to their dominions. 


Bidar. 


(iii) The Rise of Vijaya nagar 

The rise of the kingdom of Vijayanagar dates from the 
time of the disorders which occurred during the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq. Sewell, the historian of 
of the Empire, Vijayanagar Empire, gives s even traditi<m - 

ary accounts of the origin of the empire. ‘ But 
the most probable account is that which attributes its origins 
to two brothers, Hari Hara and Bukka, who were employed 
in the treasury of Pratap Rudra Deva Kikatiya of Warangal. 


^ Sewell, A Forgotten Elmpirey.pp. 20 — 32. 

F. 14 
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They fled from their country in 1323 when it was overran 
by the Muslims. They took up service with the Ri^a of 
Anagondi in the Raichur district, but they were taken to 
Delhi when that country fell into the hands of the Muslims. 
This excited the Hindus so much that they rose in rebellion, 
and the Sultan released the two brothera, and restored 
them to the country of Anagondi which they held as tri* 
butaries of the empire of Delhi. With the help of the 
femous sage and scholar VidySranya (literally, forest of 
learning) they founded in the year 1336 A.D. the imperial 
city on the bank of the Tungbhadra merely as a place of 
shelter against the persecutions and aggressions of the 
Muslim invaders, and Hari Hara became the first ruler of 
the d 3 niasty. 

By the year 1340 Hari Hara had estab- 
Wngs.* “ ' ' lished his sway over the valley of the 
Tungbhadra, portions of the Konkon, and 
the Malabar coast. 

Hari Hara and his brothers never assumed royal titles. 
Muslim historians tell us that Hari Hara took part in the 
confederacy organised by Krii^pa Nayak, son of Pratap 
Rudra Deva of Warangal, in 1344, to drive the Muslims out 
of the Deccan. The evidence of inscriptions also points 
to the fact that Hari Hara 1 assisted in this confederacy, 
And fought against the Muslim forces. The death of the 
last king of the Hoysala dynasty— VirQp8k§fa Ballala in 1846 
coupled with the disappearance of the power of the Sultan 
of Delhi enabled the valiant brothers to bring under their 
oontiol the dominions of the Hoysalas. The brothers then 
ombarked upon a brilliant career of conquest. Their efforts 
were crowned with success, so much so, that within the 
lifetime of Hari Hara, the kingdom extended from the KrifQS 
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In the north to the neighbourhood of the Kaveri in the 
south, and comprised the whole country situated between 
the eastern and western oceans. But the northward ex* 
pension of the rising kingdom was checked by the Bah- 
manids. Both tried to be supreme in the Deccan, and their 
ambitions led them to fight against each other with great 
ferocity and pertinacity. Hari Hara divided his kingdom 
into provinces, which he entrusted to scions of the royal 
family and trustworthy viceroys, whose loyalty had been 
proved by long and faithful service. Hari Hara died about. 
1353, and was succeeded by his brother Bukka who completed 
the building of the city of Vijayanagar, and enlarged its 
dimensions. He is described in the inscriptions as the 
master of the eastern, western, and southern oceans. This 
is no doubt an exaggeration ; but we might easily conclude 
that he was a remarkable ruler. He sent a mission to the 
emperor of China, and waged wars against the Bahmani 
kingdom. He was a tolerant and liberal-minded ruler ; and 
it is said that on one occasion he brought about a recon cilia- 
tion between the Jains and Vai^navas by his interven tion. 

Bukka d ied in 1379j and was succeeded by Hari Har a II.. 
the first king of the dynasty who assumed imperial titles 
and called himself Maharajadhiraj. Heen- 
i®“i* 3 -^<j^”-.Mdowed temples, and tried to consolidate his 
vast possessions. Sewell writes that he 
was always a lover of peace, and Vincent Smith says that he 
had a quiet time so far as the Muslims were concerned, and 
enjoyed leisure which he devoted to consolidating his domi- 
nion over the whole of Southern India, including Trichinopoly 
and Conjeevaram (Kanchi). He turned his attention to other 
countries of the south, and his general, Gunda, conquered 
several new provinces. Hari Hara 11 di^ on the 90th 
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August, 1404, and was succeeded by bis son who nUed only 
ftur a short time. He was succeeded by Deva Raya who- 
had to fight again and again £^inst the Bahmanids. 
F^'shta says that on one occasion Firuz compelled him to^ 
give his daughter in marriage to the Sultan. But we may 
well doubt whether the marriage took place, for the author 
of the Burlian-i-Masir, who is a detailed and accurate 
chronicler, does not make even a casual mention of this 
marriage, nor is there any mention of it in the inscriptions. 
Deva Raya died in 1410, and was succeeded by his son 
Vijaya Raya who reigned for nine years. He was succeeded 
by Deva Raya II.. 

Deva Raya followed the military traditions of his pre- 
decessors and declared war against the Bahmanids. Being 
impressed by the superior strength of the 
141 ^ 1446 ^. 1 ).’ Muslim cavalry, he employed Muslim horse- 
^ men in his service, but even this somewhat 


unusual step proved of no avail. When the war broke out 
again in 1443, the Muslims defeated the Raya’s forces, and 
compelled him to pay tribute. During Deva Raya II’s reign 
Vij ayanagar was visited by two foreigners — one of them was 
Nicolo Conti , an Italian sojourner, and the other was Abdur 
Razzaq, an envoy from Persia. Both have left valuable obser- 
vations regarding the city and the empire of Vijayanagar. 

. He visited Vijayanagar about the year 
Nicoio cop^ describes it thus 

“ The great city of Bizengalia is situated near very 
steep mountains. The circumference of the city is sixty 
miles ; its walls are carried up to the mountains and 
enclose the valleys at their foot, so that its extent is. 


thereby increased. In this city there are estimated ta 
be ninety thousand men, fit to bear arms. 
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"The inhabitants of this reg^ion marry as many 
•wives as they please, who are burnt with their dead 
husbands. Their kingr is more powerful than all other 
kings of India. He takes to himself 12.000 wives , of 
whom 4,000 follow him on foot wherever he may go, 
-and are employed solely in the service of the kitchen. A 
like number, more handsomely equipped, ride on horse- 
back. The remainder are carried by men in litters, of 
whom 2,000 or 3,000 are selected as his wives, on con- 
dition that at his death they should voluntarily bum 
themselves with him, which is considered to be a great 
honour for the m. 

^ ‘‘At a certain time of the year their idol is carried 
through the city, placed between two chariots, in which 
are joung women richly adorned, who sing hymns 
to the god, and accompanied by a great eoncoursfi of 
people. Many, carried away by the fervour of their 
faith, cast themselves on the ground before the wheels, 
in order that they may be crushed to death— a mode 
of death which they say is very acceptable to their god, 
others making an incision in cheir side, and inserting a 
rope thus through their body, hang themselves to the 
chariot by way of ornament and thus suspended and 
half-dead accompany their idol. This kind of sacrifice 
they consider the best and most acceptable of all. 

O. “ Thrice in the year they keep festivals of special 
solemnity. On one of these occasions the males and 
females of all ages, having bathed in the rivers or the 
sea, clothe themselves in new garments, and spend 
t hree entire days in singing, dancing and feasting. On 
-another of these festivals they fix up within 
their temples, and on the outside on their roofs an 
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innumerable number of lamps of oil of stmmanni which' 
are kept bumins:(^ay'and)night. On the third, which 
lasts nine days, they set op in all the highways large 
beams, like the masts of small ships, to the upper part 
of which are attached pieces of very beautiful cloth of 
various kinds interwoven with gold. On the summit 
of each of these beams is each day placed a man of 
pious aspiration, dedicated to religion, capable of endur- 
ing all things with equanimity, who is to pray for the 
favour of god. These men are assailed by the people, 
who pelt them with orange, lemons, and other odori- 
ferous fruits, all of which they bear most patiently. 
There are also three other festival days, during which- 
they sprinkle all passers-by, even the king and queen 
themselves, with saffron water, placed for the purpose 
by the wayside. This is received by all with much 
laughter.” 

Twenty years after Nicolo Conti, Abdur Razzaq, ’ 
an envoy from Persia, visited Vijayanagar in 1442 He 
Abdur Raz- f**® fa^ous City till the beginning 

zaq’s account of April 1448. He gives a detailed account 
>f Vijayanagar. Raya, and his observations 

are as follows 

“ One day messengers came from the king to 
summon me, and towards the evening I went to the 
. _ court, and presented five beautiful horses 

Tk6 Rsya* 

and two trays each containing nine pieces 
of damask and satin. The king was seated in 

^ A detailed accouiit of Abdur-Razzaq is given in th^ Maila-U 9 ^ 
Elliot, IV* pp. 105 — ISO* He was born at Herat in 1418. ShahRukla 
of Persia sent him as an ambassador to Tijayanagar. He died in 1482. 
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Kreat state in the forty-pillared hall, and a crreat crowd 
of Brahmans and others stood on the right and left of him. 
He was clothed in a robe of Zaitun satin and he had- 
around his neck a collar composed of pure pearls of regal 
excellence, the value of which a jeweller would find it 
difiicult to calculate. He was of an olive colour, of a 


spare body and rather tall. He was exceedingly young, 
for there was only some slight down upon his cheeks and 
none upon his chin. His whole appearance was very 
prepossessing. . . The daily provision forwarded to me 
comprised two sheep, four couple of fowls, five mans of 
rice, one man of butter, one man of sugar, and twe 
varahas gold. This occurred every day. Twice a week 
I was summoned to the presence towards the evening 
when the king asked me several questions respecting 
the Khakan*i-said, and each time 1 received a packet of 
betel, a purse of fanams and some miskals of camphor. 

“ The city of Bisanagar is such that eye has noJLseen. 
nor ear heard of any place resembling it upon the i 5 cbole_ 
The City I* *8 SO built that it has seven fortified 

’ ■ walls, one within the other. Beyond the cir- 
cuit of the outer wail there is an esplanade extending 
for about fifty yards, in which stones are fixed near one 
another to the height of a man ; one-half buried firmly in 
the earth, and the other half rises above it, so that 
neither foot nor horse, however bold, can advance with 
facility near the outer wall. 

“ Each class of men belonging to each 

profession has shops contiguous the one to the other ; the 


The bazais 
and offices. 


jewellers sell publicly in the bazar pearls^ 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. In this 
agreeable locality, as well as in thp 
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king's palace, one sees numerous running streams 
and canals formed of chiselled stone, polished and 
smooth. 

On the left of the Sultan's portico, rises the diwan- 
khavut (the council house) which is extremely large and 
looks like a palace. In front of it is a hall, the height of 
which is above the stature of a man, its length thirty 
ghez, and its breadth ten. In it is placed the daftar- 
khana (the archives), and here sit the scribes. . . In 
the middle of this palace upon a high estrade is seated 
an eunuch, called Daiang who alone presides over 
the di\Van. At the end of the hall stand tchobdars 
(hussars) drawn up in line. Every man who comes upon 
any business, passes between the tchobdars, offers 
a small present, prostrates himself with his face to 
the ground, then rising up explains the business which 
brought him there and the Daiang pronounces his opi* 
nion, according to the principles of justice adopted in 
this kingdom, and no one thereafter is allowed to make 
any appeal. ” 

Deva Raya II probably died in 1449, and was succeeded 
by his two sons one after the other. But they were too 
weak to manage the large empire which 
them. The throne was 
usurped by Saluva-Narasinha, the most 
powerful noble in KarnSta and Telingana. This is known 
as the first usurpation Saluva-Narasinha's power did not 
last long. His successor had to make room for his redoubt* 
able general Naresa Nayaka of Tuluva descent, who became 
the founder of a new dynasty. The most famous king of 
4;his dynasty was Kri^na Deva Raya. 
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Kri§iM Deva Raya is said to have ascended the throne 
<of Vijayanagar in 1609 A.D. Under him Vijayanagar 
attained the zenith of its greatness and 

•Raya’s*^ char- prosperity. He fought the Muslims of the 
-soMiity** Deccan on equal terms, and avenged the 
wrongs that had been done to his predeces- 
sors. He was an able and accomplished monarch. Paes 
who saw him with his own eyes thus describes him : 

“ The king is of medium height, and of fair comH 
exion and good figure, rather fat than thin ; he has on 
Tiis face signs of small-pox. He is the most feared and 
perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful of disposition 
and very merry ; he is one that seeks to honour foreign- 
ers, and receives them kindly, asking about all their 
affairs whatever their condition may be. He is a great 
ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to sudden 
fits of rage. ..." 

The history of this period is a record of bloody wars. 
There is no ruler among the sovereigns of the Deccan, 
both Hindu and Muslim, worthy of comparison with Krifpa 
Deva Raya. Although a Vai§nava himself, he granted the 
fullest liberty of worship to his subjects. He was very 
kind and hospitable to foreigners, who speak highly of his 
liberality, his genial appearance, and his elevated culture. 
He was a brilliant conversationalist, and the inscriptions show 
that he was a great patron of Sanskrit and Telugu litera- 
ture. His court was adorned by eight celebrated poets, who 
were known as the a^a diggaja. He was not wanting 
in military prowess, and gave proof of his organising 
-capacity and valour in the wars he waged against his 
-enemies. A fearless and renowned captain of war, Kri^m 
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Deva Raya was a man of charitable disposition, and he- 
made numerous Rifts to temples and Brahmans. All things- 
considered, he was one of the most lemarkable rulers that 
have appeared in Southern India. Sewell gives an in- 
teresting account of the king’s position and personality : 

" Kri^iia Deva was not only monarch de jure, was- 
in the practical fact an absolute sovereign of extensive 
power and strong personal influence. He was the real 
ruler. He was physically strong in his best days, and 
kept his strength up to the highest pitch by hard bodily 
exercise. He rose early and developed all his muscles 
by the use of the Indian clubs and the use of the sword ; 
he was a fine rider, and was blessed with a noble presence 
which favourably impressed all who came in contact 
with him. He commanded his enormous armies in person,, 
was able, brave and statesmanlike, and was withal a 
man of much gentleness and generosity of character. He 
was beloved by all and respected by all. The only blot 
on his scutcheon is, that after his great success over the 
Muhammadan king he grew to be haughty and insolent 
in his demands.” 


Kri^pa Deva Raya’s conquests extended far and wide. 
He defeated the Raya of Orissa and married a princess of the 
royal house. But his most important achieve 
CcL*^eate. naent was the defeat of Adil Shah of Bijapur 
in 1520. The Muslim camp was sacked, and 
enormous booty fell into the hands of the Hindus. Adil 
Shah’s prestige was so completely shattered that for a time- 
he ceased to think of further conquest in the south, and con- 
centrated his attention on organising his resources for a 
fresh and more determined struggle. The Hindus behaved so- 
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haughtily in the hour of victory that their conduct gave 
terrible offence to the Muslim powers, and made them the ob* 
jects of universal hatred in all Muslim circles in the Deccan. 

The Portuguese had friendly relations with the Raya 
of Vijayanagar who greatly benefited by their trade in 
o , . . „ horses and other useful articles. In 1510 the 

with the Portuguese governor Albuquerque sent a 
Portuguese mission to Vijayanagar to obtain permission 
to build a fort at Bhatkal. This was granted when the 
Portuguese seized Goa, which has always been one of their 
valuable possessions. The mutual feuds of the Hindu and 
Muslim rulers of the Deccan incretised the political impor- 
tance of these foreign traders, for their assistance was 
often sought by the contending parties. 

The conquests of Krigna Deva Raya considerably enlarged 
the extent of the empire. It extended over the area which 
The ex- covered by the Madras Presidency, 

tent of the the Mysore and certain other states of the 
empire. Deccan. It reached to Cuttack in the east and 

Salsette in the west, and towards the south it touched the 
extreme border of the peninsula. The expansion of the- 
empire and its great resources were a matter of supreme 
anxiety to the Muslim rulers of the Deccan, who always 
kept themselves in a state of readiness for war, and left 
no stone unturned to reduce its power or lower its prestige. 

After Kri?pa Deva Raya’s death a period of decline 
began. The new ruler Achyut Deva, who was a brother 
of the late king, was an incompetent man 
who found it difficult to guard the state- 
against his jealous neighbours. The Sultan 
of Bijapur seized the fortresses of Raichur and Mudgal, and 
thus humiliated the Raya. After his death in 1542, Achyut 


The 

turns. 


tide 
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was succeedsd by Sadasiva Raya, the son of a deceased 
brother of his, but since he was merely a figure-head, all 
power passed into the hands of Rama Raya Saluva, son of 
Krishna Deva Raya’s famous Minister Saluva Timma. 
Rama Raya was a capable man, but his pride and arrogance 
had given offence to his allies and opponents alike. In 1543 
with the help of Ahmadnagar and Golkunda, he declared 
war upon Bijapur, but it was saved by the diplomacy of 
AliAdil Shah’s minister Asad Khan, who detached the Raya 
from the coalition and made peace with Burhan. But a 
fresh shuffle of cards followed when in 1557 Bijapur, 
Golkunda, and Vijayanagar combined to attack 
Ahmadnagar. The whole country was laid waste by the 
Hindus and Firishta writes 

“ The infidels of Vijayanagar, who for many years 
had been wishing such an event, left no cruelty 
unpractised ; they insulted the honour of the 
Musalman women, destroyed the mosques, and did 
not even respect the sacred Quran.” 

This atrocious conduct of the Hindus outraged Muslim 
sentiment and alienated their allies. They determined to 
crush the Hindu State, and giving up all their differences 
formed a grand alliance against Vijayanagar. In 1564 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkunda, and Bidar combined, but 
Berar remained aloof from the confederacy. The formidable 
coalition, called into existence by irreconcilable hatred, took 
a revenge which has no parallel in the history of the south. 
The allies began their southward march on December 
1564, and met near the town of .TaJUkota on the bank 
^ Battle of Kri^^a. The Raya treated their move- 

Taiikota, 1666 ments with indifference. He used ’ scornful 
langui^e towards their ambassadors and 
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regarded their enmity as of little moment.’ But he soon 
discovered his mistake. He sent his youngest brother 
Tirumala with 20,000 horse, 100,000 foot and 500 elephants 
to guard the passages of the Kri^na at all points, and des- 
patched a brother with another force. The remaining troops 
he kept under his command and marched to the field of bat- 
tle. The allies also made mighty preparations. Such huge 
armies had never met each other before on a field of battle 
in the south. The fight began. At first the Hindus seemed 
victorious, but the tide turned when the artillery wing 
of the allied army charged the Hindu host with bags, 
filled with copper coins, and in a short time 5,000 Hindus 
were slain. This was followed by a fearful cavalry charge. 
Rama Raya was captured and was beheaded by Husain 
Nizamshah with the exclamation, “Now I am aveng- 
ed of thee. Let God do what he will to me.’‘ The army was 
instantly seized with panic. The battle ended in a complete 
rout. About 100,000 Hindus were slain , and the plunder 
was so great that “every man in the allied army became 
rich in gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms, horses, and slaves, 
as the Sultan left every person in possession of what he 
had acquired only taking elephants for his own use. 
Then the victorious allies proceeded towards the city of 
Vijayanagar which was thoroughly sacked. Its wealth 
was seized and its population was destroyed. No words 
can describe the horrors and misery which the people of 
Vijayanagar had to suffer at the hands of the Muslims. 

The scene is described by Sewell in these words : — 

“The third day saw the beginning of the end. The 
victorious Musalmans had halted on the field of battle for* 
rest and refreshment, but now they had reached, the 
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capital, and from that time forward for a space of five 
months Vijayanagar knew no rest. The enemy had come 
to destroy, and they carried out their object relentlessly. 
They slaughtered the people without mercy : broke dow n 
the temples and palaces and wreaked such savage venge - 
gpee on the abode of the kings, that with the exception 
of a few great stone-built temples and walls, nothing now 
remains, but a honp of mina to marlf sp ot where onc e 
stately bu ii'^Ir'P" They demolished the statues, 

and even succeeded in breaking the limbs of the huge 
Karsinha monolith. Nothing seemed to escape them. 
They broke up the pavilions standing on the huge 
platform from which the kings used to watch the 
festivals and overthrew all the carved work. They lit 
huge fires in the magnificently decorated buildings 
forming the temple of Vitthalaswami near the river, 
and smashed its exquisite stone sculptures. With fire 
and sword, with crow-bars and axes, they carried on 
■day after day their work of destruction. Never 
. perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc 
been wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on so 
splendid a city ; teeming with a wealthy and industrious 
population in the full plenitude of prosperity one 
day, and on the next, seized, pillaged, and reduced 
to ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors 
beggaring description.” 

The battle of Talikota is one of the most decisi ve 
battles in Indian history . It sealed the fate of the grea t 
Effect of the Hindu Empire of the South . Its fall was 
battle of Tali- followed by anarchy and misrule, and the 
Muslims who were elated at the ruin of their 
formidable rival soon began to lose their strength and 
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vigour. The fearof Vijayanagar was to them a blessing 
in disguise. It had kept them alert and active. But as 
soon as this fear vanished, they quarrelled among them- 
selves, and thus fell an easy prey to the ambitious Mughal 
Emperors of the north. 

After the fall of Rama Raya his brother Tirumala 
exercised sovereignty in Sadasiva’s name, but about the 
year 1570 he usurped the throne, and laid the 
dynast’r. ^ ^ foundations of a new dynasty. Tirumala’s 
second son, Ranga II, was succeeded on the 
throne by Venkata I about 1586. He was the most 
remarkable prince of the dynasty, a man of ability and 
character, who extended his patronage to poets and learned 
men. The successors of Venkata were powerless to pre- 
serve intact the small dominion they had inherited from 
him, and under them the dynasty gradually dwindled into 
insignificance. The Muslims seized much of the territory 
of the Empire, and the Naiks of Madura and Tanjore built 
principalities for themselves out of its fragments. 

The empire was a vast feudal organisation, and the 
king was the apex of the whole system. He was assisted 
by a council composed of ministers, provincial 
'Kon.**™*°***^** governors, military commanders, men of the 
priestly class and poets. But the govern- 
ment was highly centralised, and the king a perfect 
autocrat. His authority was unlimited. He looked after 
the civil administration, and directed the military affairs 
of the empire, and acted as judge in cases that were 
submitted to him for decision. The principal officers of 
the state were the ’prime-minister, ^he chief treasurer, 
the^Eeeper of the royal jewels, thc^refect of the police, 
ifwho were assisted by a number of lesser officials. 
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prime-minister was the king’s chief adviser on all im- 
portant questions. The prefect of the police was respon- 
sible for maintaining order in the city. The kings of 
Vijayanagar maintained a splendid court on which they 
spent huge sums of money. It was attended by nobles, 
learned priests, astrologers and musicians, and on festive 
occasions fireworks were displayed, and various other enter- 
tainments were provided by the state. 

There was a well-regulated system of local government. 
The empire was divided into more than 200 provinces, sub- 
divided into Nadus or Kottams, which were again subdivided 
into small groups of villages and towns. Each province 
was held by a viceroy, who either belonged to the royal 
family or was a powerful noble of the state. The province 
was merely a replica of the empire. The viceroy kept his- 
own army, held his own court, and^ practically acted as a 
despot within his jurisdiction. But he had to render account 
of his stewardship to the emperor, and in time of war he 
was liable to render military service. Though the tenure of 
the provincial governors was uncertain, they seem to have 
thoroughly enjoyed their time, while they were in office. 

The system of local government extended to vil- 
lages. The village was, as it had been from time immemo- . 
rial, the "unit of administration. The village moot managed 
its own affairs through its hereditary ofiicers, called the- 
Ayaga rs. Some of them decided petty disputes, collected 
revenues, and enforced law and order. The village com- 
munities served a great purpose. They kept the imperial 
govemmoit in touch with the people. 

The kings of Vijayanagar enjoyed a large income. The- 
pain source was the land revenue. The Portuguese chror- 
nicler tells UB.thatthe\^captains held land from the king,, and 
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they made it over to husbandmen who paid nine^enths of 
their produce to their lords, who in their turn paid one-half 
to the king:. This seems to be an exaggeration, for the 
peasantry could not live on barely one-tenth of the produce 
of their labour. vBesides the land tax, the state levied a 
large number of cesses which considerably augmented its 
income. Even nrostitutes were taxed , and the large in- 
come from this source was spent on maintaining a police 
force which was attached to the prefect of the city. The 
peasant was often rack-rented and heavily assessed, and 
the tax-collectors dealt with him harshly. 

The military organisation was also based on a feudal 
basis. Besides the king’s personal troops, the provincial 
governors supplied their quota in time of war, and were re- 
V quired to give every kind of assistance. There is a differ* 
’^ence of opinion among historians regarding the total numeri* 

' cal strength of the Vijayanagar armies. One authority 
> writes that in 1520 Kri^na Deva Raya had at his disposal 
a huge army consisting of 703,660 foot, 82,600 horse and 
551 elephants and a large number of sappers and camp 
followers. These figures are considerably over-estimated, 
and it is highly improbable that the army of the Raya 
should have been so large. The army was organised like 
other Hindu armies of the middle ages. It consisted of 
elephants, cavalry, and infantry, but in fighting strength 
it was inferior to the Muslim armies of the north. Much 
reliance was placed upon elephants, but these were 
powerless against skilled archers and well-trained Muslim 
cavalry leaders. 

Justice was administered in a rough and ready fashion 
^accordingto the discretion of the authorities. Petitions could 
be made to the king or to the prime-minister. Justice in 
F. 16 
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civil cases was dispensed according to the principles of 
Hindu Law and local usage. The criminal law was harsh 
and barbarous. Fines were levied, and torture was fre* 
guently resorted to^ Theft, adultery, and treason were 
punished with death or mutilation. The members of the 
priestly order were exempt from capital punishment. 

There was a great contrast between the splendour of 
the court and the squalor and poverty of the cottage. 

Foreign visitors dwell at length upon the 
fcion?*' *’”*'* ' magnificence of royal processions and festivals 
at the capital and the wealth and luxury of 
the nobles. \ Duelling as looked upon was a recognised 
method of settling disputes. 2The practice of Sati was in 
vogue, and the Brahmans freely commended this kind of 
self-immolation. 3 But the position of women at the capital 
indicates a highly satisfactory state of affairs. There were 
women wrestlers, astrologers, soothsayers, and a staff 
of women clerks was employed within the palace gates 
to keep accounts of the royal household. This shows 
that women were fairly well educated and experienced in 
the business of the state. Great laxity seems to have pre- 
vailed in the matter of diet. Though the Brahmans never 
killed or ate any living thing, the people used nearly all 
kinds of meat. The flesh of oxen and cows was strictly 
prohibited, and even the kings scrupulously observed this 
rule. ^jEvery animal bad to be sold alive in the markets. 

Brahmans were held in high esteem. They were 
according to ^ma iz^ honest men, very good at accounts, 
talented, well^fo^ned but incapable of doing hard woric. 
Bloody sacrifices were common. The wealth of the capital 
fostered luxury which brought in its train numerous vices. 



CHAPTER IX 
AN ERA OF DECLINE 


Khizr Khan had secured the throne of Delhi, but his 
position was far from enviable. He hesitated to assume 
publicly the title of king and professed to rule 
BUuation.'**"”*' merely as the vicegerent, of Timur. The 
empire had suffered in prestige, and lost in 
territory since the invasion of Timur owing to the ambition 
and greed of provincial governors, and the process o f disin: 
tegration that had set in had not yet come to an end. At 
the capital, the parties scrambled for power, and changed 
their positions with astonishing rapidity, and their leaders 
acted according to the dictates of self-interest. The Doab 
had been, since the days of Balban, a most refractory part 
-of the empire, and the Zamindars of Etawah, mostly Raj- 
puts of the Rathor clan, Katehar, Kanauj, and Badaon 
withheld their tribute and disregarded the central power. 
They stirred up strife with such persistence, that again and 
again punitive expeditionaJ iad to be undertaken in order to 
chastise them. The kingdoms of Malwa, Jaunpur, and 
'Gujarat were quite independent of Delhi. They were 
-engaged in fighting with their neighbours and amongst 
themselves, andoften encroached upon the territory of Delhi. 
The rulers of Malwa and Gujarat fought among themselves 
■and with Rajputs whom they prevented from taking 
any interest in the politics of Delhi. Not far from the capitali 
the Mewatis were seething with discontent ; they withheld 
tribute and wavered in their allegiance. Towards the 
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northern frontier, the Khokhars carried on their depreda* 
tions at Multan and Lahore, and wished to profit by th& 
general anarchy that was prevailing all over the country. 
The Turk-bacchas at Sarhind were equally restive. They 
fomented intrigues, and formed conspiracies to establish 
theirown infiuence. The Muslim governors in the provinces 
waged war against their neighbours, and acted as inde* 
pendent despots. The prestige of the monarchy was- 
gone, and the Muslim community had lost its old strength 
and vigour. There was no bond of sympathy between the 
Hindus and Muslims, and they often fought among them- 
selves. The political situation at the opening of the fifteenth 
century was full of anxiety, and the task of social recon- 
struction before the Saiyyads an exceedingly difiicult one. 

The political confusion that prevailed at Delhi enabled 
Khizr Khan to acquire more power, and in 1414 he over- 
powered Daulat Khan, and took possession of 
capital. The most important problem 
before him was how to establish order in tha 
Doab and in those provinces, which still acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Delhi. His Wazir Taj-ul-mulk marched 
into the district of Katehar in 1414 and ravaged the 
country. 

Rai Hara Singh fled without offering resistance, but he 
was pursued by the royal forces and compelled to surrender. 
The Hindu Zamindars of Khor, ’ Kampila, Sakit, * Parham^ 

^ Khor is modera 8hamsabad in the Famikbabad district in the 
United Provinces situated on the south bank of the Buri Ganga river, 
18 miles north-west of Fatehgarh town. 

Farrukhabad Distt. Gaz., pp. 123-124. 

* Sakit lies between Kampila and Rapari, 12 miles south-east of 
Stah town. It was at Badoli in this pargana that Bahlol Lodi died oa 
his return from an expedition against Gwalior. 
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Gwalior, Seori and Ghandwar submitted and paid tribute. 
Jalesar' was wrested from the Hindu chief of Ghandwar, 
and made over to the Muslims who had held it before. The 
countries of the Doab, Biyana, and Gwalior broke out into 
rebellion again and again, but order was restored, and the 
chiefs were compelled to acknowledge the authority of 
Delhi. 

Having restored order in the Doab, Khizr Khan turned 
his attention to the affairs of the northern frontier. The 
rebellion of the Turk-bacchas at Sarhind was put down. 
Trouble broke out afresh in the Doab, but the leading 
Zamindars who stirred up strife were subdued. The Mewatis 
were also suppressed. The Sultan himself marched against 
the chiefs of Gwalior and Etawah who were reduced to 
obedience. On his return to Delhi, Khizr Khan fell ill and 
died on May 20. 1421 A.D. 

Khizr Khan lived like a true Saiyyad. He never shed 
blood unnecessarily, nor did he ever sanction an atrocious 
crime either to increase his own power or to wreak 
vengeance upon his enemies. If there was little adminis* 
trative reform, the fault was not his ; the disorders of 
the time gave him no rest, and all his life he was 
engaged in preserving the authority of the state in 
those parts where it still existed. Firishta passes a well- 
Qeserved eulogy, upon him when he says : " Khizr 
Khan was a great and wise king, kind and true to his 
word ; his subjects loved him with a grateful affection 
so that great and small, master and servant, sat and 
mourned for him in black raiment till the third day, when 


^ Jalesat is 88 miles east of Muttra in the United Provinces of Am 
«nd Oudh. ^ 
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the; laid aside their mourning garments, and raised his soik 
Mubarak Shah to the throne." 

Khizr Khan was succeeded by his son Mubarak who- 
won the favour of ithe nobles by confirming them in their 
possessions. The most remarkable thing 
S about the history of this period is the wide- 

A.D. spread anarchy that prevailed in the country. 

As before, the Zamindars of the Doab revolted 
again, and the Sultan marched into Katehar in 1428 to^ 
enforce the payment of revenue. The Rathor Rajputs of 
Kampila and Etawah were subdued next, and Rai Sarwar’s 
son offered fealty and paid the arrears of tribute. 

The most important rebellions of the reign were two— of 
Jasrath Khokhar in 1428 and of Paulad Turk-baccha near. 
Sarhind The Khokhar chieftain suffered a severe defeat 
and fied into the mountains to seek refuge. Paulad was 
more defiant ; he offered a stubborn resistance and remained 
at bay for more than a year. It was after persistent and 
prolonged fighting that he was defeated and slain in 
November 1483. 

In order to make the administration more efficient, the 
Sultan made certain changes in the distribution of the- 
highest offices in the state. This gave offence to certain 
nobles who conspired to take his life. When the 
Sultan went to Mubarakabad, a new town which he had 
founded, to watch the progress of constructions on the 20th 
February, 1434, he was struck with a sword by the conspi- 
rators so that he instantaneously fell dead on the ground. 

Mubarak was a kind and merciful king. The contem- 
porary chronicler records his verdict with touching brevity 
I in these words : ‘ A clement and generous sovereign, full 
' of excellent qualities.’ 
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After Mubarak’s death Prince M uhammad , a grand- 
son of Khizr Khan, came to the throne. He found it 
difficult to cope with the forces of disorder and rebellion. 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur seized several parganas belonging 
to Delhi, and the Rai of Gwalior along with several other 
Hindu chiefs ceased to pay tribute. Mahmud Khilji of 
Malwa advanced as far as the capital, but he soon 
retired after concluding a peace with Muhammad Shah, 
for his capital Mandu was threatened by Ahmad Shah 
of Gujarat. Bahlol Khan Lodi, the governor of Lahore 
and Sarhind, who had come to the rescue of Muham- 
mad Shah, pursued the retreating Malwa army, and seized 
its baggage and effects. He was given the title of 
Khani-Khanan, and the Sultan signified his affection 
towards him by addressing him as his son. But Bahlol's 
loyalty was short-lived. When Alauddin Alam Shah 
came to the throne in 1445, the prestige of the govern- 
ment declined further owing to his negligence and in- 
competence. Bahlol slowly gathered strength, and deriv- 
ed full advantage from the weakness of the central 
power. In 1447 the Sultan betook himself to Badaon, 
which he made his permanent residence in the teeth 
of the opposition of the entire court and the minister. He 
committed a serious blunder in attempting to kill his 
Wazir, Hamid Khan, who thereupon invited Bahlol to 
come to the capital and assume sovereignty. With a 
traitorous party at the capital itself, it was not difficult 
for Bahlol to realise his old dream, and by a successful 
cony d’etat he seized Delhi. Alauddin Alam Shah volun- 
tarily left to him the whole kingdom except his 
favourite district of Badaon. Bahlol removed the name 
of Alam Shah from the Khutba and publicly proclaimed 
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himself ruler of Delhi. * The imbecile Alauddin retired to 
Badaon where he died in 1478. 

Having obtained the throne, Bahlol proceeded with 
studied caution and feigned humility to secure Hamid’s 
Bahlol con- Confidence. At first he treated him with great 
floiidates his respect but soon grew jealous of his power 
power. influence. In order to remove him from 

his path Bahlol had him arrested and thrown into prison. 

Though BahloTs name was proclaimed in the Khutba, 
there were many malcontents who did not recognise his 
title to the throne. When the Sultan left for Sarhind to 
organise the North-West Provinces, they invited Mahmud 
Shah Sharqi to advance upon the capital. Mahmud 
marched at the head of a large army and laid siege to 
Delhi. On hearing of this disaster, Bahlol at once turned 
back and Mahmud withdrew to Jaunpur. 


^ It is written in the Tarikh^i^Ihrahim Shahi and the Tarikh-i- 
Nizami that Malik Bahlol was a nephew of Sultan Shah Ijodi who 
was appointed governor of Sarhind after the death of Mallu Igbal 
with the title of Islam Khan. His brothers, among whom was Malik 
Kali, the father of Bahlol, also shared his prosperity. Malik Sultan, 
impressed by the talents of Bahlol, appointed him his successor, and 
after his death Bahlol became governor of Sarhind. Firishta writes 
t^t Islam Khan married his daughter to Bahlol, and notwithstanding 
the existence of his own sons he nominated Bahlol as his heir, because 
he was by far the ablest of all. But Qutb Khan, the son of Islam 
Khan, dissatisfied with this arrangement went to Delhi and complained 
against Bahlol to the Sultan. Hasan Khan was sent against Bahlol 
it the head of a considerable force, but he was worsted in battle. 

An interesting anecdote is related of Bahlol, that one day when 
lie was in the service of his uncle, he went to Zamana where he paid 
% visit to Saiyyad Ayen, a famous darveah, with his friends. The 
iarvesh said : ^ Is there any one who wishes to obtain from me the 
empire of Delhi for two thousand tankas V Bahlol instantly pre- 
lented the sum to the holy man who accepted it with the words : * Be 
(he empire of Delhi blessed by thee.* The prophecy of the darvesh 
uckily proved true. 

Dom, Makhzan-i«Afghana, p. 43. 

The Taiikh-i-Daudi has 1,300 tankas instead of 3,000. 

Allahabad University MS., p. 8. 
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This victory over the Sharqi king made a profound 
Impression upon friends and foes alike. At home, it 
strengthened his position and silenced the 
proTinoel**^^ malicious detractors of the new dynasty ; 

abroad, it frightened into submission several 
provincial fief-holders and chieftains who had enjoyed vary- 
ing degrees of local autonomy. The Sultan proceeded 
towards Mewat, and received the willing homage of Ahmad 
Khan whom he deprived of seven parganas. The governor 
of Sambhal, who had taken part in the late war against 
the Sultan, was treated indulgently in spite of treason, 
and the only penalty inflicted upon him was the loss of 
seven parganas. At Kol Isa Khan was allowed to keep his 
possessions intact, and similar treatment was accorded to 
Mubarak Khan, the governor of Sakit, and Raja Pratap Singh 
who was confirmed in his possession of the districts of 
Mainpuri and Bhogaon. Etawah, Chandwar, and other 
districts of the Doab, which had caused so much trouble 
during the late rbgime, were also settled and made to 
acknowledge the authority of Delhi. 

The rebellious governors of the Doab were subdued but 
■Bahlol was not yet free from danger. His most formidable 
enemy was the King of Jaunpur. At the in- 
stigation of his wife Mahmud Shah Sharqi 
made another attempt to seize Delhi, but 
peace was made through the mediation of certain nobles, 
and the status quo was restored. 

But the terms of the treaty were soon violated, and war 
with Jaunpur b ecame ^ a serious affair when Husain Shah 
succeeded to the jplferqi^nrohe . Husain was a ruler of great 
ability and courage ; he was led by his courtiers to think that 
Bahlol was a usurper and a plebeian by birth, and that he 
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himself had a valid title to the throne. He crossed the- 
Jamna, but after some petty skirmishes in which the 
Jaunpur forces had the advantage, a truce was concluded, 
and the river Ganges was fixed as the boundary between 
the two kingdoms. Husain retreated to Jaunpur leaving 
his camp and baggage behind. 

Bahlol soon broke the treaty and attacked the Jaunpur 
army on its return march. He seized Husain’s baggage and 
captured his wife Malika Jahan. The Sultan treated his 
exalted captive with every mark of respect, and escorted her 
back with his Khwaja Sara to Jaunpur. War broke out again, 
and Husain was defeated in a battle near the Kalinadi by the 
Delhi forces. Bahlol marched to Jaunpur and obtained pos* 
session of it. Husain made another attempt to recover his- 
kingdom, but he was defeated and expelled from Jaunpur. 
As the Sultan had little faith in the loyalty of the Afghan, 
barons, he made over Jaunpur to his son Barbak Shah. 

The conquest of Jaunpur considerably strengthened the^ 
hands of Bahlol, and he marched against the chiefs of Kalpi, 
Dholpur, Bari, and Alapur, who offered their submission. * 
An expedition was sent to chastise the rebellious chief of 
Gwalior, who was subdued and made to pay tribute. On hia^ 
return from the expedition, the Sultan was attacked by 
fever, and after a short illness died in 1488. 

As the founder of a new dynasty and the restorer of 
the waning prestige of the Delhi monarchy, Bahlol deserves 
a high place in history. In personal charac- 
icbtevement.^ superior to his immediate 

predecessors ; brave, generous, humane, and. 

^ Kalpi is a city in the Jalaun district in the United Provinoes of 
Agra and Oudh. Dholpur is a state between Agra and Qwalior. Bari is 
It town in the Dholpur State 19 miles west of Dholpur. Alapur is in the- 
Qwalior State near Morena. 
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honest, he was devoted to his religion, and followed the 
letter of the law with the strictest fidelity. He wa& 
singularly free from ostentation ; he never sat upon the 
throne, bedecked with jewels and diamonds in gorgeous 
robes like other mediaeval rulers, and used to say that 
it was enough for him that the world knew him ta 
be a king without any display of royal splendour on 
his part. He was kind to the poor, and no beggar ever turned 
away disappointed from his gate. Though not a man of 
learning himself, he valued the society of learned men, and 
extended his patronage to them. His love of justice was. 
so great that he used to hear personally the petitions of his 
subjects and grant redress. He kept no private treasure, 
and ungrudgingly distributed the spoils of war among his 
troops. The author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi describes the 
character of Bahlol in these words : 

“In his social meetings he never sat on a throne,, 
and would not allow his nobles to stand ; and even 
during public audiences he did not occupy the throne, 
but seated himself upon a carpet. Whenever he 
wrote a firman to his nobles, he addressed them as 
Masnad Ali ; and if at any time they were displeased 
with him, he tried so hard to pacify them that ho 
would himself go to their houses, ungird his sword 
from his waist, and place it before the offended 
party ; nay, he would sometimes even take off his 
turban from his head and solicit forgiveness, saying : 

‘ If you think me unworthy of the station I occupy,, 
choose some one else, and bestow on me some others 
office.’ He maintained a brotherly intercourse with 
all his chiefs and soldiers. If any one was ill, he- 
would himself go and attend on him.” 
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After Bahlol’s death, hisson NizamKhan was elevated to 
the throne under the title of Sikandar Shah by the Amirs 
and nobles, though not without a dissentient 
s i k a ndar’s vote. While the question of succession was 
the throne. being mooted by the principal nobles and om- 
cers of state, the name of Barbak Shah was 
suggested, but as he was far away, the proposal was 
rejected, and after some heated discussion among the 
nobles, the choice fell upon Nizam Khan mainly through 
the help of Khan-i-Jahan and Khan-i-Khanan Farmuli. 

Sikandar addressed himself to the task of organising 
the government with great energy and vigour. The first 
to feel the force of his arms was his brother 
Jaunpur. Barbak Shah who had assumed the title of 
king. He was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and the country was entrusted to the Afghan nobles. 

The Zamindars of Jaunpur sent word to Husain Sharqi 
to make once more a bold bid for his ancestral dominions. 
At the head of a large army he marched to the field of 
battle, but he was defeated near Benares, and his army was 
put to flight. Husain Shah fled towards Lakhnauti where 
he passed the remainder of his life in obscurity. With his 
-defeat, the independent Kingdom of Jaunpur ceased to exist. 
The whole country was easily subdued, and the Sultan 
appointed his own officers to carry on the government. 

Sikandar next turned his attention to the Afghan chiefs 
who held large jagirs. The accounts of some of the leading 
Afghan officers were inspected by the Sultan, 
iilhlns! startling disclosures. This 

policy greatly offended them, because they 
looked upon audit and inspection as an encroachment upon 
their privileges. The king’s attempts to suppress them with 
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a high hand led them to form a conspiracy against him, and 
having finished their nefarious plans, they induced Prince- 
Fatah Khan, the king’s brother, to join them. But the- 
prince, realising the dangerous consequences of his 
conduct, divulged the whole plot to the Sultan who indicted 
severe punishments on the wrong-doers. 

Experience had impressed upon the Sultan the necessity 
of making the place where the city of Agra now stands the 
headquarters of the army, so that he might 
exercise more effective control over- 
the fief-holders of Etawah, Biyana, Kol, 
Gwalior, and Dholpur. With this object in view, he laid the 
foundations of a new town on the site where the modern 
city of Agra stands in 1504 A.D. A splendid town gradually 
rose upon the chosen spot, and afterwards the Sultan also 
took up his residence there. 

Next year (911 A.H.=1506 A.D.) a violent earth- 
quake occurred at Agra, which shook the earth to its founda- 
tions, and levelled many beautiful buildinga 
and houses to the ground. The chronicler of 
the reign writes that, ‘it was in fact sa 
terrible, that mountains were overturned, and all lofty 
edifices dashed to the ground : the living thought, the day of 
judgment was come ; and the dead, the day of resurrection.’ 
No such earthquake had occurred before, and the loss of 
life was appallingly heavy. 

The remaining years of Sikandar’s life were spent in 
suppressing Rajput revolts and the attempts of provincial 
governors to establish independent kingdoms 
onlhe I^^olpur, Gwalior, and Narwar 

were subdued, and their chiefs were com- 
pelled to pay homage to the Sultan. The prince of 
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€handeri also submitted, and though allowed to retain 
nominal possession of the city, the administration was en* 
trusted to the leading Afghan officers. 

The last expedition was undertaken by the Sultan to 
secure the fortress of Ranthambhor which was entrusted 
to a nobleman who held it as a vassal of Delhi. The prince 
■of Gwalior rebelled again. The Sultan put his forces in 
order, but in the midst of these preparations he fell ill and 
died on December 1, 1517 A.D., and was succeeded by his 
son Ibrahim Lodi. 

Sikandar was the ablest ruler of the Lodi dynasty. He 
kept the Afghan barons in check and strictly enforced his 
orders. He ordered an examination of the 
accounts of Afghan governors and fief-holders, 
and punished those who were found guilty 
of embezzlement. The provincial governors feared him 
and loyally carried out his orders. The Sultan took special 
care to protect the interests of the poor. He abolished 
the corn duties and took steps to encourage agriculture. 
The roads were cleared of robbers, and the Zamindars 
who had been notorious for their lawless habits were 
etemly put down. The author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi 
writes of Sikandar’s administration : 

“ The Sultan daily received an account of the prices 
of all things and an account of what had happened 
in the different districts of the empire. If he perceived 
the slightest appearance of anything wrong, he caused 
instant inquiries to be made about it. . . In his reign, 
business was carried on in a peaceful, honest, straightfoiS 
ward way. The study of belles lettres was not neglected. 
... Factory establishments were so encouraged that 
. ^1 the young nobles and soldiers were engaged in useful 
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works. ... All the nobles and soldiers of Sikandar were 
satisfied : each of his chiefs was appointed to the 
government of a district, and it was his especial desire 
io gain the goodwill and affections of the body of the 
people. For the sake of his officers and troops he pat 
an end to war and dispute with the other monarchs and 
nobles of the period, and closed the road to contention 
and strife. He contented himself with the territory 
bequeathed him by his father, and passed the whole 
of his life in this greatest safety and enjoyment, and 
gained the hearts of high and low.” 

Sikandar was a man of handsome appearance, fond of 
bdse, and well-versed in the accomplishments suited to men 
of his rank. He was intensely religious, and 
allowed himself to be guided and dominated 
by the ulama in every detail of government. 
He persecuted the Hindus and desired to banish 'idolatry 
from the land. So great was his zeal for the faith, that he 
once ordered the temples of Mathura to be destroyed, and 
saraia and mosques to be built in their stead. The Hindus 
were not allowed to bathe at the ghats on the bank of the 
Jamna, and an order was passed prohibiting barbers from_ 
shaving the heads and b oards o£.the Hindus in accordance 
with their religious customs. 

The Sultan loved justice. He listened to the complaints 
of the poor himself and tried to redress them. He kept 
himself informed of everything that happened in his empire. 
The market was properly controlled, and all cases of fraud 
or deceit were reported to the Sultan. 

The Sultan was well-known for his sobriety and wisdom. 
He never allowed men of dissolute character to come near 
iiim. Himself a mai\ of literary tastes, he extended his 
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patitmaere to learned men, and often invited them tohi» 
palace to listen to their discourses. 

During his lifetime Sikandar maintained order by his- 
firm policy and held the turbulent barons in check, but 
after his death when the crown passed to a man, who was- 
inferior to him in ability and character, the forces which 
he had controlled broke loose, and undermined the founda-^ 
tionsofthe empire. 

The character of the Afghan government changed under 
Ibrahim. He was a man of headstrong and irritable temper, 
who by his insolence and hawteur alienated 
the sympathies of the Afghan nobles. The 
Afghan gov- Afghans looked upon their king as a comrade- 
“ ■ and not as a master, and willingly accorded to 

him the honours of a feudal superior. Men of the Lohani. 
Farmuli, and Lodi tribes held important offices in the state. 
They had always been turbulent and factious ; and their 
position and influence had enabled them to form conspiracies 
against the crown. Their loyalty to their king fluctuated 
according to the strength or weakness of the latter. Sikan- 
dar had kept them under Arm control, and severely punished 
them when they flouted his authority. But when Ibrahim 
attempted to put down their individualistic tendencies with 
a high hand, in order to make his government strong and effi- 
cient, they protested and offered resistance. As Erskine ob- 
serves, the principal fief-holders looked upon their jagirs ‘as 
their own of right, and purchased by their swords rather 
than as due to any bounty or liberality on the part of the 
sovereign.’ Ibrahim was confronted with a difficult situation.^ 
The territory of the empire had increased in extent ; the 
feudal aristocracy had become ungovernable ; and the ele- 
ments of discontent, which had accumulated for years sflentljr 
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beneath the surface, began to assert themselves. Tlie Hindus, 
dissatisfied with Sikandar's policy of religious persecution, 
heartily hated the alien government which offended against 
theirmost cherished prejudices. The problem before Ibrahim 
was somewhat similar to that which confronted the Tudors 
in England towards the close of the fifteenth century. But he 
lacked that tact, foresight, and strength of will which en- 
abled Henry VII to put down with a high hand the overween- 
ing feudal aristocracy, which tended to encroach upon the 
royal domain. His drastic measures provoked the resentment 
of the half-loyal nobility and paved the way for the disruption 
of the Afghan empire. But Ibrahim is not wholly to blame. 
The break-up of the empire was bound to come sooner or later, 
for even if Ibrahim had kept the nobles attached to himself, 
they would have tried to set up small principalities for them- 
selves, and reduced him to the position of a titular king, a 
mere figurehead in the midst of warring factions and cliques. 

Though Ibrahim was jealous of the influence of the 
barons and tried to crush them with a high hand, he never 
neglected the interests of the people. During^ 
pricesf”*^** reign, the crops were abundant, and the 

prices of all articles of ordinary use were 
incredibly low. The Sultan took grain in payment of rent, 
and all the fief-holders and nobles were asked to accept 
payments in kind. No scarcity of grain was ever felt, and 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Davdi writes that a respectable 
man’s services could be obtained for five tankSa a month, 
and a man could travel from Delhi to Agra on one Bahloli 
which was sufficient to maintain himself, his horse and his 
small escort during the journey. 

As has been said above, Ibrahim had by his indiscrimi- 
nate severity lalienated the sympathies of the Lodi Amim, 
P. 16 
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who conspired soon after his accession to place his brother 
Prince Jalal upon the throne of Jaunpur. In 
'^***''* pursuance of this plan, the prince marched 
from Kalpi and assumed charge of the govern- 
ment of Jaunpur. But this arrangement was highly disap- 
proved by Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, one of the most high-minded 
Amirs of Sikandar. He sharply reprimanded the nobles for 
their impolitic conduct, and pointed out the dangers of a 
dual sovereignty to the empire. The Afghan nobles ac- 
knowledged their mistake, and tried to persuade Prince 
Jalal to withdraw from Jaunpur, but he refused to do so. 
Negotiations having failed, Ibrahim issued a farman in 
which he ordered the Amirs not to pay any heed to Jalal’s 
authority and threatened them with severe punishments, if 
they failed to comply with the royal mandate. The more 
influential among the Amirs were conciliated by gifts and 
presents, and were detached from Prince Jalal. Deprived of 
this support, he allied himself with the Zamindars, and with 
their help improved the condition of his army Ibrahim 
confined all his brothers in the fort of Hansi, and himself 
inarched against Jalal, whose strength was considerably 
diminished by the desertion of Azam Humayun, his 
principal supporter. Kalpi was besieged ; the contest was 
carried on with great vigour for some time, and the fort was 
dismantled. Jalal fled towards Agra where the governor 
opened negotiations with him, and offered him the undis- 
turbed possession of Kalpi, if he waived all claims to 
sovereignty. When Ibrahim came to know of this treaty 
which was concluded without his consent, he disapproved 
of it, and issued orders for the assassination of the 
rebellious prince. Jalal fled to the Raja of Gwalior for 
Diotection. 
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Having set the affairs of the capital in order, Ibrahim 
sent his forces to reduce the fort of Gwalior. Jalal fled 
towards Malwa but he was captured by the Zamindars of 
Gondwana, who sent him in chains to Ibrahim. The Prince 
was conveyed to Hansi, but on his way to that abode of 
misery he was assassinated by the Sultan’s orders. 

The Sultan dismissed Azam Humayun from command 
and deprived his son Islam Khan of the governorship of 
Kara Manikpur. His disgrace alarmed the 
HumL iiobles, who joined his banner and 

yun. incited him to raise the standard of rebellion. 

So great was the discontent caused by Ibra- 
him’s policy that in a short time the rebels collected a large 
army which consisted of 40,000 cavalry, 500 elephants and a 
large body of infantry, while the royal forces numbered 
only 50,000. A desperate fight raged between the royalists 
and the rebels of which a graphic account is given by the 
author of the Makhzan-i-Afghana. 

“ Dead bodies, heap upon heap, covered the field ; and 
the number of heads lying upon the ground is beyond the 
reach of recollection. Streams of blood ran over the plain ; 
-and whenever for a length of time, a fierce battle took place 
in Hindustan, the old men always observed that with this 
battle no other one was comparable ; brothers fighting 
against brothers, fathers against sons, infiamed by mutual 
shame and innate bravery : bows and arrows were laid aside, 
and the carnage carried on with daggers, swords, knives 
And javelins.” At last, Islam Khan lay dead on the field 
•of battle ; Said Khan was captured, and the rebels were 
■defeated with heavy losses. 

Ibrahim now tried to destroy the feudal chieftains in 
•his empire in order to strengthen his position, but the 
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attempt recoiled on himself and led to his ruin. The cruel 
treatment he meted out to them has already 
^ibrahim^and been mentioned. The veteran Mian Bhua had 
barons. fallen a victim to his wrath, and Azam Huma* 

yun had been treacherously assassinated in 
prison. Even the greatest barons trembled for their safety, 
and Dariya Khan, Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, and Husain Khan Far- 
muli, fearing lest a similar fate should overtake them, broke 
out into open rebellion. Husain Khan Farmuli was assassinat* 
ed in his bed by some holy men of Chanderi, and his tragic 
death made the Afghan nobles bitterly hostile to the Sultan 
and convinced them of his perfidious designs. Dariya Khan’s 
son, Bahadur Khan, assumed the title of Muhammad Shah, 
struck coins in his name, and collected a large force with 
which he successfully resisted the attempts of the Sultan to. 
crush him. The baronial discontent reached its climax when 
Ibrahim cruelly treated the son of Daulat Khan Lodi. The 
latter was summoned to the court, but he excused himself on 
the ground that he would come later with the treasure of 
the state, and sent his son Diiawar Khan to avert the wrath 
of the Sultan. He was taken to the prison where he was 
shown the victims of royal caprice, suspended from the walls. 
To the young Afghan who trembled with fear at this awful 
spectacle, the Sultan observed : “ Have you seen the condition 
of those who have disobeyed me ? " Diiawar Khan, who under- 
stood the warning these ominous words conveyed, bowed 
his head in profound submission, and quietly escaped to his 
father to whom he communicated all that he had seen at 
the capital. Alarmed for his safety, Daulat Khan addressed 
through his son Diiawar Khan an invitation to Babar, the 
ruler of Kabul, to invade Hindustan. The story of Babar’s- 
conquest of Hindustan will be related in another chapter.. 



CHAPTER X 

SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


•K^ The Muslim state in India, as elsewhere, was a theo- 
jrafcy . The king was C aesar a nd Pone combined in one, but 
his authority in religfious matters was strictly 
etatl limited by the Holy Law. “ He is the shadow 

of God upon earth to whose refuge we are to 
fly when oppressed by injury from the unforeseen occur-j 
rence of life." But he is merely to carry out God's will, and: 
the civil law which he administers is to be subordinated to 
the canon law. In such a state, naturally, the priestly class 
will have a powerful voice. The Muslim kings of Hindus- 
tan were sovereign in their own person ; they struck coins 
and caused the Khutba to be read in their names, though 
some of them invoked the Khalifa’s aid to cement their 
title as was done by Iltutmish, Muhammad Tughluq, and 
Firuz Tughluq. The state rested upon the support of the 
military class which consisted exclusively of the followers 
of the faith. Their fanaticism was stirred up by the Ulama 
who impressed upon them the duty of fighting under the 
sacred banner by telling them, that death on the field of 
battle will be rewarded with the honours of martyrdom. 
Apart from the love of adventure and the hope of material 
advantage, the prospect of posthumous canonisation in case 
they died in battle led many an ardent spirit to risk his life 
in the cause. The Ulama naturally came to possess enor- 
mous influence in such a state. The e xtirpation of idolatr y, 
the extinction of every form of dissent from the accepted 
dogma, the conversion of the infidel populatio n— these came 
to be looked upon as the functions of an ideal Muslim state. < 

346 
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Most of the Muslim rulers attempted to conform to thi» 
ideal of the o rthodox canonist s according to their lights 
and opportunities. Those who tried to meet their wishes^ 
were praised lavishly by historians who were mostly mem- 
bers of the class of Ulama. But among the earlier kings 
in India Alauddin struck a new line. Like Akbar after 
him, he was opposed to the interference of the Ulama in 
matters of state. His political theory is clearly set forth 
in the words which he addressed to Qazi Mughis, whom he 
consulted about the legal position of the sovereign in the 
state. Fully aware of the evils of a church-ridden 
monarchy, he enunciated a new doctrine of sovereignty 
’and claimed to be “ God’s vicar in things temporal, as is 
(the priest in things spiritual.” The people acquiesced in 
this doctrine, merely because the political situation of the 
time needed a strong man at the helm of the state, who 
would repel the Mongol attacks and keep order at home. 
Muhammad Tughlug’s rationalism on which Barani pours 
his cold scorn brought about a war between him and the 
Ulama with the result that the latter conspired against 
him and t.hyyartfid all his plans. Under his weak successor 
they easily gained the upper hand, and persuaded him to 
adjust the institutions of the state in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Quran. The taxes were reduced 
to the number prescribed in the Law ; and the official 
agency was freely used to put down heresy and infidelity. 
After the period of anarchy which followed the death of 
Firuz, when the empire regained a settled form, the Ulama., 
recovered their ascendancy ; and under Sikandar Lodi a cam- 
paign of bitter persecution was revived against the Hindus. 
On the whole, during this period the Ulama continued to- 
exercise much influence on political affairs. Indeed, it 
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required an extraordinary strength of will to discard their 
advice and follow a line of action in opposition to the tradi- 
tions and dogmas of the orthodox church. That the influ- 
ence of the priestly order was injurious to the interests of 
the state cannot be denied. 

The state imposed great disabilities upon the non- 
Muslims. Forcible conversions were ordered, but they were- 
neither frequent nor systematic owing to the pressure of 
war and the recurrence of Mongol raids, which often com- 
pelled the suspension of all other activities of the adminis- 
tration. The non-Muslims, technically called the Zimmia, 
had to pay a poll-tax called the Jezxya for the protection of 
their lives and property. It was a sort of commutation money 
which they had to pay in lieu of military service. Humility 
and submissiveness are mentioned as their duties in the 
sacred law. The Quran says, ‘ Let there be no compulsion in 
religion. Wilt thou compel men to become believers ? No soul 
can believe, but by the persuasion of God.’ 

It may be conceded at once that the Prophet for- 
bade conversion by force and enjoined preaching and 
persuasion as the sole method of propagating the faith, 
but his commands were not carried out by his zealous 

* According to the Hanafi doctors Jeziya is paid by the Zimmia as 
a conxpensation for being spared from death. By the payment of the 
Jeziya the non-Muslims purchase their lives and escape death. Agh- 
nides, Muhammadan Theories of Finance, LXX, pp. 398, 407. This 
may not J)e accepted on all bands. The correct view seems to be that 
the Jeziya was a military tax levied upon the Zimmia, 

The capitation-tax which is levied by a Muslim ruler upon subjects 
who are of a different faith, but claim protection (aman) is founded 
upon a direct injunction of the Quran : — 

“Make war upon such of those to whom the scriptures have been 
given as believe not in God or in the last day, and forbid not that which 
God and his apostles have forbidden, and who profess not the profession 
of truth, until they pay tribute oi^t of their hand and they be humbled/'" 

Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 248. 
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followers. Instances are not rare in which the non-Muslims 
were treated with great severity. They were not allowed 
to enlist in the army even if they wished to do so. The 
practice of their religious rites even with the slightest 
publicity was not allowed, and cases are on record of men 
who lost their lives for doing so. Some of these kings were 
so bigoted that they did not allow any new temple to be 
built or an old one to be repaired. There were others like 
Sikandar Lodi who were so intolerant of idolatry as to order 
a wholesale demolition of temples. Toleration under Muslim 
domination in India in the early middle ages was not the 
rule but the exception. A liberal-minded ruler like Muham- 
mad Tughluq would be traduced and condemned by the 
Ulama and charged with bartering away the honour of 
Islam. What the orthodox party wanted was conformity 
to their interpretation of the law, no matter what the 
consequences might be. 

. The Islamic state fostered luxury among the members of 
the ruling class. The highest offices in the state were held 
by Muslims, and elevation to positions of 
people*. **^*^ honour was generally determined by royal 
will and not by merit. The easy acquisition 
of wealth and the participation in the festivities of the court 
led to great vices, and the Muslims towards the close of the 
fourteenth century lost their old vigour and manliness. The 
•early Muslim Twho served lltutmjsh, Balban, and Alauddin 
were soldier-martyrs who cheerfully braved risks for the 
glory of Islam, but their descendants who had no induce-, 
ment to work degenerated into mediocres, who had neither 
the ability nor the enthusiasm of their ancestors. The 
partiality of the state towards them destroyed their spirit of 
independence, and the large Khanqahs or charity establish- 
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•ments reduced them to the position of the hangers-on of the 
state, utterly devoid of self-respect, energy, or initiative. As 
the Muslims were few in number, they escaped the rough 
toil which was the inevitable lot of the average non- 
Muslim husbandman. They held land and paid only one- 
tenth as tax {mhr) to the state, and could thus enjoy a 
degree of affluence to which non-Muslims in the empire 
could never aspire. The effects of Muslim domination upon 
the Hindus were of a different kind. They fretted and 
chafed against the disabilities imposed upon them. They 
were overtaxed, and Zia Barani writes that Alauddin took 
from the Hindus of the Doab 50 per cent of their produce. 
They had no inducement to accumulate wealth, and the 
bulk of them led a life of poverty, want, and .struggle, earn- 
ing just sufficient to maintain themselves and their family. 
The standard of living among the subject classes was low, 
and the incidence of taxation fell mainly upon them. They 
were excluded from high offices, and in such circumstances 
of distrust and humiliation, the Hindus never got an oppor- 
tunity of developing their political genius to its fullest extent. 

The Muslims were the favoured children of the state. 
As everything depended upon the valour and strength of 
the faithful, the state accorded to them a pre- 
ferentia l treatment. From time to time con- 
cessions had to be made to their religious 
demands by the state, and their interests had to be consult- 
ed before all others. Social distinctions prevailed among 
the Muslims, and some of the king s -novAr gppr>intoii ony hui’ 
men of noble birth to high offices. Balban, who was highly 
punctilious in observing the etiquette of the court never 
•encouraged upstarts, and on one occasion refused a large gift 
fipm a man of low origin who had amassed a large fortune 
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by means of usury and monopolies. Wine-drinking and i 
gambling seem to have been the c o mmon vices in the - 
twelfth and thirteenth centurie s! Balban issued an edict 
prohibiting the use of liquor, ' and the example of his son. 
Muhammad, who drank wine with moderation and never- 
encouraged any kind of foolish talk in his presence, had a 
salutary effect upon the manners and morals of the society 
which gathered round him at Lahore. Alauddin also adopt- 
ed drastic measures to combat the evil of drink, and for- 
bade gambling and all kinds of social intercourse among the 
nobles. As long as he lived, he strictly enforced his rules, 
but after his death the usual laxity prevailed. A small 
band of the old Alai nobles wondered at the depravity of ' 
Qutb-ud-din Mubarak’s court ; and Barani writes that the 
price of a boy, or handsome eunuch, or beautiful girl varied 
from 500 to 1,000 and 2,000 tankas. But the social tastes 
improved considerably under Tughluq Shah and his illustri- 
ous son Muhammad Tughluq, both of whom were free from 
the grosser vices of the age. The character of the state did 
not wholly deteriorate even under Firuz Tughluq, though its.- 
military vigour declined and, barring a few exceptions, me- 
diocrity took the place of genius in all departments of the ad- 
ministration. The pomp and magnificence of the state was 
fully maintained, and Afif tells us that on every Friday after • 
public service musicians, athletes, story-tellers, numbering 
about two or three thousand used to assemble in the palace 
and entertain the populace with their performances. Slav- 
ery was common, and -slaves of ability like Khan-i-Jahan 
MaqbQl could rise to the highest position in the state. As-\ 
wealth increased in Muslim society, the hold of religion 
became somewhat weaker, and superstition and ignorance 
began to gain ground. Firuz in his Fatuhat-i-Firuz Shahi 
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speaks of a number of heretical sects which he suppressed 
with a high hand, and whose leaders he caused to be im- 
prisoned, or put to death. The liberty of women was re* 
stricted ; they were not allowed to go to visit the tombs ol 
holy men outside the city, and Firuz showed his intolerance 
by prescribing drastic penalties against those women whc 
disobeyed his edict. 

The Hindus had becom e degenerate with the loss of poli- 
tical power. They were looked upon as the worst enemies 
of th e alien, government that had been set up in their midst. 
With rare exceptions, they were invariably excluded from 
high offices, and toleration was granted to them only on con- 
dition of paying the Jeziya. During the reign of Alauddin 
the Hindus of the Doab were treated with severity, and the 
khuts, balahars, chowdhris and muqaddams were reduced 
to a state of abject misery. Qazi Mughis-ud-din^s opinion 
about the position of the Hindus in a Muslim state, which 
has been explained in a previous chapter, was the view of 
the average mediaeval canonist a nd was acted upon by 
Muslim rulers in normal circumstances. Barani writes that 
no Hindu could hold up his head ; and in their houses no 
sign of gold or silver tankas or jitals was to be seen ; and 
chowdharis and khvts had not means enough to ride on 
horseback, to find weapons, to get fine clothes, or to 
indulge in betel. So great was the destitution of these people 
writes the same authority, that their wives went to serve 
in the houses of the Muslims. The state encouraged con- 
versions, and in describing the reign of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak 
Shah Ibn BatutS writes, that when a Hindu wished to be- 
come a Muslim, he was brought before the Sultan who gave 
him rich robes and bangles of gold. The orthodox party had 
such a great aversion for the Hindus that Barani on seeing. 
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their slightly improved condition under Qutb-ud-din Mubarak 
Shah, which was due partly to the relaxation of the rules 
of Alauddin and partly to the pro-Hindu policy of Khusrau, 
laments that the “ Hindus again found pleasure and happi- 
ness and were beside themselves with joy.” There was no 
active persecution under the first two Tughluqs, but Firuz 
reversed the policy of his predecessors. He crowned his 
policy of bigotry by levying the Jeziya upon the Brahmans, 
who had hitherto been exempt. When the Brahmans re- 
monstrated against this step, the Sultan reduced the scale 
•of assessment but retained the tax. The Hindus profited 
much by the disorders that followed the death of Firuz, but 
when the Lodis established their power, they were again 
persecuted by Sikandar, and although there was no econo- 
mic distress, they had to live like helots w ithin the empire. 

Ibn Batuta has given us an interesting picture of India 
in the fourteenth century, and from his narrative we learn a 
great deal about the social customs and manners of the 
time. The learned class bad lost its prestige, and Mu- 
hammad Tughluq, who was terribly stern in administering 
justice, freely punished Shaikhs and Maulvis for their mis- 
conduct. Slavery was common, but the state encouraged 
the practice of manumission . ' To keep slave girls was a 
recognised fashion of the time, and Badr-i-Chach. th e famous 
poet, had to offer on one occasion 900 dinars for a beautiful 
and accomplished girl. The traveller praises the hospitality 
■of the Hindus, and observes that caste rules were strictly 
■observed. The Hindus were treated as inferior to the Mus- 
lims. When a Hindu came to offer his presents to the Sul- 
tan in the Durkar, the Hajibs shouted out ‘Hadak Allah^ 


^ Ibn BatutS, III, p. 236. 
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or may Grod bring you to the right path. Moral offences 
were severely punished, and even members of the royal 
family were dealt with like ordinary men. Prince Masud’s 
mother was stoned to death in accordance with the law for 
committing adultery. The use of wine was interdicted^ 
and the author of the Maaalik-al-absar writes that the in- 
habitants of India have little taste for wine and content 
themselves with betel leaves. ' The same authority says, the- 
people love to hoard money, and whenever a man is asked 
about the extent of his property, he replies : “ I do not 
know, but I am the second or third of my family who has 
laboured to increase the treasure which an ancestor deposit- 
ed in a certain cavern, or in certain holes, and I do not know 
how much it amounts to.”” Men buried their wealth, as 
they do even now. and accepted nothing but coined money 
in their daily transactions. Ibn Batuta has given an interest- 
ing account of the law of debt as it prevailed in the four- 
teenth century, and he is supported by Marco Polo who- 
visited India before him. The creditors resorted to the court 
to seek the king’s protection in order to recovertheir money. 
When a big Amir was in debt, the creditor blocked his way 
to the royal palace and shouted in order to implore the 
Sultan’s help. The debtor in this awkward situation either 
paidor made a promise to pay at some future date. Some- 
times the Sultan himself interfered and enforced payments.* 
Th e practice of Sati and self-destruction was in vogue , but 

^ Masalik, Elliot, III, p. 581- 

® Masahk, Elliot, III, p. 684. 

Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, p. 284, 

He says, the accumulation of large hoards was essentially a 
feature of Hindu civilisation. 

» Ibn Batuta, III, p.411. 

Yule, Marco Polo, II, pp. 279-80. 
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no woman could become a Sati without obtaining the king’s 
permission.' Riding on ass was looked upon with con- 
tempt as it is today, and a man was flogged and paraded on 
an ass when he was punished for some offence proved 
against him." Men believed in witchcraft, magic, and 
miracles as they did in mediaeval Europe, and the per- 
formances of the Hindu ascetics called Jogis by>Ibn BatutS 
were witnessed even by the Sultan. Charity was practised 
on a large scale, and men endowed large khanqahs (charity- 
houses) where food was distributed gratis to the poor. 
Though the Sultan’s purity of character had a wholesome 
effect on Muslim society, it does not appear that the 
sanctity of the marriage tie was always recognised. A 
man like Ibn BatutS married more than four times in a 
most irresponsible manner and abandoned his wives one 
after another. ’ The education of women was not altogether 
neglected, and the traveller writes that when he reached 
Hanaur, he found there 13 schools for girls and 23 for 
hoys— a thing which agreeably surprised him. 

The customs and manners of the people of the Deccan 
were in many respects different from those of the 
north. The customs of self-immolation and Sah prevailed, 
and numerous stone obelisks are still found commemorating 
the latter practice. The Brahmans were treated with 
special respect, and the Guru was held in high esteem. 
The dues payable from Brahmans were touched and remit- 
ted. Polyandry prevailed among the Nairs of Malabar and 
axcited no scandal. From Ibn BatutS’s account it appears 
^ Ibn Batuta, III, pp. 137 — 89. 

Men drowned themselves in the Ganges and looked upon it as an 
4M3t of piety. This was called Jal Samadhi, 

• Ibn Batuta, III, p. 441. 

» Ibid., Ill, pp. 887-38. 
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’that punishments were extremely severe in Malabar even 
for the most trivial offences. A man was sometimes punish- 
ed with death even for stealing a cocoanut 

During the early days of the Muslim conquest the 
inhabitants of India were robbed of their wealth by the 
Muslim invaders, and Firishta has mentioned 
•condition.™'^ the vast booty which was carried off by 
Mahmud of Ghazni from this country. The 
early Muslim rulers were occupied too much with conquest. 
Balban was the first ruler who paid attention to the mainte- 
nance of internal peace and order. He cleared the neigh- 
bourhood of Kampila and,Patiali of robbers and highwaymen 
so that cultivation flourished, and merchants could take 
their goods from one place to another without much 
difficulty.' Under the Khiljis the economic conditions 
radically changed. They have been mentioned in a previous 
■chapter. A famine occurred in Firuz's reign, and Barani 
writes that grain in Delhi rose to a jital per sir. The 
appalling hardship caused by the scarcity of food and fodder 
was so great in the Siwalik hills, that the Hindus of that 
•country came to Delhi with their families, and twenty or 
thirty of them drowned themselves in the Jamna when 
they found life unbearable.* But it does not appear that 
the administration exerted itself to mitigate human suffer- 
ing. The next ruler, the greatest of the line, was a daring 
political economist and a bold tariff -legislator. His ambi- 
tion of world-conquest led him to build up an economic 
^system which is one of the marvels of mediaeval statesman- 
ship. There was no scarcity of wealth in the country, and 
Alauddin’s state entry into Delhi soon after his accession 

» Elliot, III, p. 106. 

* Barani, p. 213. 
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was marked by the distribution of rich ^fts among the- 
people. Five mans of gold stars were placed in a majniq 
and were discharged upon the spectators who had thronged 
in front of the royal canopy. ' The revenue system was 
thoroughly organised, and the distant provinces in the empire 
were correctly surveyed and assessed. The khuts, chowdhri» 
and muqaddams were reduced to a state of abject poverty, 
and Barani expresses great satisfaction at their miserable 
condition. The most remarkable achievement, however, 
of Alauddin was his tariff -legislation. The prices were so 
low that a soldier with one horse could live comfortably with 
234 tankSs a year, i.e., less than twenty tankSs per 
mensem, which will barely suffice to meet even the cost of 
a horse in these days. Grain was stored in royal granaries- 
and was sold to the people at low rates in times of scarcity. 
Ibn BatutS relates that he witnessed with his own eyes 
in Delhi rice which had been stored in the cellars of 
Alauddin. The economic system of Alauddin collapsed 
after his death, for it rested upon a complete disregard of 
the laws of political economy. The reaction began after 
his death. The bazar people rejoiced and sold their goods 
at their own price. The tariff laws fell into disuse, and 
Barani laments the disappearance of cheap prices ; but there 
was no deficiency of crops, and the state never experienced 
any financial break-down. Nasir-ud-din Khusrau squandered 
the treasures of the state in order to win adherents from 
among the nobles, and yet Muhammad Tughluq found 
sufficient money to enable him to embark upon costly ex-, 
periments. Muhammad’s economic measures failed disas- 
trously, but his financial position remained unshaken. The 


^ Barani, p. 245. 
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failure of the token currency did not affect the stability 
of the state or destroy its credit, for the Sultan at once 
repealed his edict and permitted the people to exchange 
gold and silver coins for those of copper. For about a 
decade, famine stalked the land and reduced the people 
to a state of utter helplessness. A vigorous famine policy 
was adopted by the administration, and Barani writes that 
in two years about 70 lakhs of tanks* were advanced as 
Sondhar or Taqavi to the agriculturists. Ibn BatutS dwells 
at length upon the Sultan’s famine policy and says that 
grain was supplied from the royal stores, and the faqias 
and qazis were required to make lists of needy men in 
each parish, which were submitted to the Sultan for orders. 
On another occasion when dire distress prevailed, the Qazis, 
clerks, and Amirs, went from parish to parish, and gave 
relief to the famine-stricken people at the rate of one and a 
half western ritals per day. Large khanqaha assisted the 
state in administering relief, and Ibn Batuta writes that 
hundreds of men were fed at the khanqahs of Qutb-ud-din,. 
of which he was the mutwalli, and which contained a staff 
of 460 men. The state gave liberal encouragement to 
industry. There was a state manufactory in which 400 silk 
weavers were employed, and stuff of all kinds was prepared. 
There were also 500 manufacturers of golden tissues in 
the service of the Sultan, who wove gold brocades for the 
royal household and the nobility. Trade was carried on 
with foreign countries ; and Marco Polo and Ibn BatQtS. 
both speak of ports which were visited by merchants from 
foreign countries. Broach and Calicut were famous centres 
of trade, and Ibn BatQtS says of the latter that merchants 
from all parts of the world came there to buy 
goods. 

F. 17 
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The trade conditions were favourable in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Wassaf describes Gujarat as a rich 
and populous country containing 7,000 villages and towns and 
the people rolling in wealth. The cultivation was prosperous. 
The vineyards yielded blue grapes twice a year. The soil was 
so fertile that the cotton plants spread their branches like 
willows and plane trees, and yielded crops for several years 
in succession. Marco Polo also speaks of extensive cotton 
cultivation, and says that the cotton trees were full six paces 
high and attained to the age of twenty years. Pepper, ginger, 
and indigo were produced in large quantities. The local 
manufacturers prepared mats of red and blue leather, inlaid 
with figures of birds and beasts, and embroidered with gold 
and silver wires. Cambay is also described as a great centre 
of trade where indigo was produced in abundance. Merchants 
came with ships and cargoes, but what they chiefly brought 
into the country was gold, silver, and copper. The traveller 
writes : “the inhabitants are good and live by their trade and 
manufacture.” Mabar was full of wealth, but much of it, as 
Marco Polo says, was spent in purchasing horses which were 
very scarce in that country. Bengal is described by Ibn 
Batata as a rich and fertile province. Prices were cheap, 
and men could live in ease and comfort with small incomes. 

From 1351 to 1388 the economic prosperity remained at 
a high level. The irrigation facilities provided by Firuz 
Tughluq gave a great stimulus to agriculture, and the 
revenue multiplied. The revenue of Delhi and its territories 
rose to six crores and 85 lakhs of tankSs, while the revenue 
•of the Doab alone amounted to 85 lakhs of tankSs. The 
■cheapness of prices enabled officials of the state and Amirs 
•to ftmam large fortunes. Prices were so cheap that men 
could go from one place to another with paltry amounts. 
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A man going from Delhi to Firuzabad had to pay four 
silver jitals for a carriage, six for a mule, 12 for a horse, 
and half a tanka for a palanquin. Coolies were found ready 
for employment, and the contemporary chronicler writes 
that they earned a decent income. 

The age of economic distress began towards the close 
of the fourteenth century. The empire broke up into several 
independent states, and Timur’s invasion in 1399 caused 
much confusion and drained the wealth of the country. 
Trade and agriculture were dislocated, and the cities that 
lay on the route of the invader were robbed of their wealth. 
The empire of Delhi lost its importance, and provincial 
kingdoms became famous for their wealth, military 
resources, and architectural activities, which have been 
described in their proper place. 

-4rt flourished remarkably in the early middle ages. 
The debt of Indo-Moslem art to India is a matter of contro- 
versy. There are some who hold that it is 
a variety of Islamic art, while others like 
Havell maintain that it is a modified form of Hindu art. 
The truth lies midway between these two extreme views. 
There is no doubt that Islamic art was considerably 
modified by Hindu master-builders and architects, but it is 
wrong to suppose that it had no ideals of its own. By the 
time the Muslim power was established in India, the 
Muslims had acquired a fine taste for' buildings and had 
developed their own notions about architecture. The condi- 
tions in which the Indo-Moslem art grew up madfe it 
necessary that there should be a fusion of tbr .two 
ideals. Hinduism, recommended idolatry wbtH 
forbade it ; Hinduism favoured decoration and ggjiBPOtttr 
ness while„ rlslRip enjoined puritanjceJ matikkUitf 
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These different ideals, so strangely in contrast with each 
other, produced by their junction a new kind of art which 
for the sake of convenience has been called the Indo-Mos- 
lem art. Gradually as the Hindu master-builders and crafts- 
men began to express Islamic ideas in the shape of brick 
and stone, the process of amalgamation set in. Both learnt 
from each other, and though the Muslim’s handling of 
ornament was not so exquisite, he derived the fullest advan- 
tage from the new ideas and materials supplied to him by 
the Indian conquest. Sir John Marshall describes with clear- 
ness the process of fusion in these words : - 

** Thus, a characteristic feature of many Hindu 
temples, as well as of almost every Muslim mosque— 
a feature derived from the traditional dwelling 
house of the East and as familiar in India as in other 
parts of Asia — was the open court encompassed by 
chambers or colonnades, and such temples as were built 
on this plan naturally lent themselves to conversion 
into mosques and would be the first to be adopted for 
that purpose by the conquerors. Again, a fundamental 
characteristic that supplied a common link between the 
two styles was the fact that both Islamic and Hindu art 
were inherently decorative. Ornament was as vital to- 
the one as to the other ; both were dependent on it for 
their very being.” 

The Arabs reared no buildings, but they 'appreciated 
Hindu culture and admired the skill of the Indian architects 
and craftsmen. Mahmud of Ghazni was so struck with the 
skill of Hindu architects that he carried to Ghazni thousands 
of masons and artisans whom he employed in building the 
famous mosque known as the * celestial bride.’ He was- 
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followed by other warriors of Islam like Muhammad of 
Ghor and his gallant slaves Qutb-ud-din and lltutmish who 
accomplished the conquest of Northern India during the 
years 1193 — 1236 A.D. The principal monuments erected 
during the reigns of Qutb-ud-din and lltutmish were the 
mosque at Ajmer, the Qutb mosque and Minar at Delhi 
and certain buildings at Badaon. Hindu craftsmen were 
employed to construct these buildings, and the influence of 
Hindu architecture is still traceable in them. The most 
striking thing in the Qutb mosque is the screen of eleven 
pointed arches of which Fergusson speaks in terms of great 
admiration. The Qutb Minar was begun by Qutb-ud-din 
who built the first storey, but it was finally completed by 
lltutmish. It was named after the famous saint Qutb- 
ud-din who is popularly known as Qutb Shah. It is nearly 
242 feet high, and is still looked upon as a great work of 
art. The minar was struck by lightning in the time of 
Firuz Tughluq who ordered the fourth storey to be dis- 
mantled, and replaced by two smaller storeys as is shown by 
an inscription of the same king. In 1503 the upper storeys 
were again repaired by Sikandar Lodi. The adhai din ka 
jhonparU at Ajmer built by Qutb-ud-din was beautified 
by lltutmish with a screen which still exists. The story 
that it was constructed in two and a half days seems to be 
a myth, for no amount of skill or industry could have reared 
a building of this kind in such a short time. Probably the 
name dates from the Maratha times when an annual fair was 
held there which lasted for two and a half days. Other not- 
able buildings of this period are the Hauz-i-Shamahi and thej 
Shamsi Idgah built by lltutmish during his governorship 
of Badaon (1203—9) and the Jam-i-masjid which was built 
in 1228 twelve years after his accession to the throne. 
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Under Alauddin Khilji the power of the Sultanate of 
Delhi increased enormously. Though his time was largely 
spent in wars, he ordered the construction of several forts, 
tanks, and palaces. The fort of Siri was built by him near 
a village of the same name at a distance of two miles to 
the north-east of Qila Rai Pithaura. The walls of the fort 
were built of stone and masonry, and its fortifications were 
extremely strong. The palace of Hazar Situn (or thousand 
pillars) was built by Alauddin, and Barani writes that 
the heads of thousands of Mughals were buried in the found- 
ations and walls of this magnificent building. The Alai 
Darwaza which was built in 1311 is ‘ one of the most trea- 
sured gems of Islamic architecture ’ ; other notable monu- 
ments are the Hauz Alai and the Hauz-i-Khas which are so 
famous in history. The fourteenth century was a period of 
great stress and storm in the history of the Delhi Sultanate. 
The Mongols constantly hammered at the gates of Delhi, and. 
the Hindu Rajas defied the authority of the central power 
The result of this was that the architecture of the Tughluq 
period became massive and simple. The most typical build- 
ing of this style is the tomb of Tughluq Shah which still exists 
near the old fort of Tughluqabad. Firuz was a magnificent 
builder, who spent vast sums of money on towns, palaces, 
mosques, tanks, reservoirs and gardens. Many new build- 
ings were constructed, and old ones were repaired. He 
founded the city of Firuzabad, the ruins of which still, 
exist near the modern Shahjahanbad, and supplied it with 
abundant water by means of a well- managed canal system.' 
He built two other cities Fatahabad and Hisar Firoza, and 
laid the foundations of a third called Jaunpur on the bank 
of the Gomti to commemorate the name of his illustrious- 
cousin Muhammad Tughluq. He caused two Asokan pillars. 
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to be removed to Delhi, one from Tobra in the Ambala 
district and the other from a village in the Meerut district. 
The contemporary chronicler Afif has given a highly in- 
teresting account of the transfer of these monoliths. The 
Sultan’s interest in buildings was so keen that he never 
permitted the construction of any building unless its plan 
was carefully scrutinised by the Diwan-i wizarat and finally 
approved by him. As Firuz was an orthodox Muslim, the 
austerity of the new style remained undisturbed, and it was 
left for the provincial dynasties which came into existence 
after his death to give an impetus to the development of 
art. 

The kings of Jaunpur were great patrons of art and 
literature Their buildings exist to this day, and are fine 
specimens of the Indo-Muhammadan art The Atala 
masjid which was completed in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim, 
the Jam-i-masjid, built under the patronage of Husain Shah, 
the Lai Darwaza mosque, and the broken fagade of the 
Jahangir! , the Khalis Mukhlis are some of the most remark- 
able specimens of Indian architecture. Similar interest in 
art was shown by the Sunni rulers of Gaur who developed a 
style different from that of Delhi and Jaunpur. The build- 
ings of Gaur are made entirely of brick, and seem to bear 
traces of the imitation of Hindu temple architecture. The 
most remarkable buildings are the tomb of Husain Shah, 
the greater and lesser Golden Mosques, and the Qadam 
Rasul built by Sultan Nusrat Shah. The small Golden or 
Eunuch’s Mosque is a solidly constructed building which; 
‘ is carved inside and out with beautifully chiselled designs, 
including the Indian lotus. ’ But the most striking of all 
is the Adina Mosque at Pandua, twenty miles from Gaur, 
which was built by Sikandar Shah in 1368 A.D. 
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The most beautiful of all provincial styles of architecture 
was that of Gujarat. Before the Muslim conquest, Gujarat 
was under the influence of Jainism, and naturally when the 
country passed into the hands of the Muslims, the master- 
builders whom the Muslims employed to construct their 
buildings adopted Hindu and Jain designs with necessary 
modiflcations to suit the puritanical tastes of Islam Ahmad 
Shah was a great builder. He founded the city of Ahmada- 
bad in the first half of the 15th century and built mosques 
and palaces. Numerous buildings were erected during the 
16th century at Ahmadabad, Cambay, Champanir and other 
important places. One of the most beautiful buildings is the 
•mosque of Muhafiz Khan which was built towards the close 
of the century. Besides mosques and tombs Gujarat is fa- 
mous for its step-wells, irrigation works, and public orchards. 

Mandu was equally famous for its buildings in the 15th 
century. The massive buildings that exist to this day bear 
testimony to the power and magnificence of the Sultans of 
Mandu. Some of the most remarkable buildings are the 
Jam-i-masjid, the Hindola mahal, the Jahaz mahal, the 
tomb of Hushang Shah, and the palaces of Baz Bahadur 
and Rupmati. 

It was not only in North India that art made progress, 
but in the Deccan also it received encouragement from the 
Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings. The Bahmani kings found- 
ed cities and built mosques and fortresses. The mosques at 
Gulburga and Bidar are noble specimens of Deccan art. 
Some of the important buildings constructed by them are 
the Jam-i*masjid at Gulbarga, built by Persian architects, 
the Ghand Minar at Daulatabad, and the college of Mahmud 
GSwSn, also built in the Persian style. But the Bahmanids 
are famous in hi^ory for their fortresses, the chief of which 
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^re those of Gwaligarh, Narnala and Mahur in the Adilabad 
district which was built as an outpost against the Hindu 
chiefs of the Satpura ranges. The fortresses of Parenda, 
Naldurg, and PanhalS were built by them to consolidate 
their power. At Gulburga there are two groups of import- 
ant buildings. One group contains the tombs of Alauddin 
Hasan Bahman Shah, Muhammad Shah, Muhammad Shah 
II, and two others of a later date. The other group known 
-collectively as the Haft Gumbad or seven domes contains 
the tombs of Mujahid Shah, Daud Shah, Ghiyasuddin and 
his family, and Firuz Shah and his family. All these bear a 
great resemblance to one another The city of Bidar was 
laid out by Ahmad Shah. It has a fort and contains two 
-other buildings of note, the tomb of Ahmad Shah Wali and 
the Sola mosque which was built in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah III. The most remarkable architecture is that of Bija- 
pur among the Deccan kingdoms. The tomb of Muham- 
mad Adil Shah, known as the Gol Gumbaj, is a stately 
edifice, scarcely inferior to any other building of the same 
kind. 

The kings of Vijayanagar were in no way behind the 
Bahmanids in this respect. They had a great enthusiasm for 
building council chambers, public offices, irrigation works, 
aqueducts, temples and palaces which were richly deco- 
rated. There is evidence to prove that an excellent 
system of irrigation prevailed throughout the city, and 
large tanks were built for the storage of water. Numer- 
ous temples were built, the most famous of which was the 
Vithala temple described by Fergusson as a most characteris- 
tic specimen of the Dravidian style. Sculpture and painting 
were not unknown, and it appears that artists acquired 
^considerable proficiency in these branches as is shown by 
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the accounts of the Portuguese chroniclers and the Persian 
envoy Abdur Razzaq. 

It is impossible to give here an exhaustive account of 
the various branches of mediaeval literature, and all that can 
be done here is to give a succinct summary 
Literature, work done by famous writers and 

scholars. Persian literature flourished remarkably under 
court patronage. Amir Khusrau, the poet laureate of the 
empire under the Khiljis and Tughluqs, was the greatest 
poet of the time. He wrote copiously, and his numerous 
works are still read with interest His contemporary, 
Mir Hasan Dehlvi, was also a poet of no mean order. 
He enjoyed the patronage of Muhammad, the martyr 
prince, and Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. He composed a 
Dtwan and wrote the memoirs of his patron saint Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Aulia. The works of the court historians are 
too many to mention The most famous of them are the 
Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi of Zia-ud-din Barani and Shams-i-Siraj 
Afff and the Tarikh-t-Mubarakshahi of Yahya bin Abdullah 
and the works of Afghan historians. Jaunpur was a famous 
seat of learning in the middle ages, and Ibrahim Shah 
Sharqi was a generous patron of letters. Several literary, 
philosophical, and theological works were written during 
his reign. 

The Muslim scholars were not wholly unacquainted 
with Sanskrit. A1 Biruni who came to India in the tenth 
century was a profound Sanskrit scholar who translated 
several works on philosophy and astronomy from Sanskrit 
into Arabic. His Tarikh-i-Hind is still a mine of information 
about Hindu civilisation. In the 14th century when Firuz 
Tughluq captured the fort of Nagarkot, he ordered a work 
on philosophy, divination and omens to be translated into 
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Persian and named it Dalayal-i-Firuzshahi. Literary ac- 
tivity did not altogether cease under the Lodis. During^ 
Sikandar’s reign a medical treatise was translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian. 

The Hindus were not behind the Muslims in literary ad- 
vancement. Though court patronage was denied to them, they 
continued to produce high class literature both in Sanskrit 
and Hindi in centres away from Muslim influence. Rama- 
nuja wrote his commentaries on the Brahma Sutras in 
which he expounded the doctrine of Bhakti. In the twelfth 
century Jayadeva wrote his Gita Govinda, a noble specimen 
of lyrical poetry which describes the love of Krisna and 
Radha, their estrangement and final anion, and the sports 
of Krisna with the milkmaids of Vraj. The Drama flourished 
in those parts of India where the Muslim power was slow 
to reach. Some of the Dramas worthy of mention are the 
Lolita Vigraharaja Nataka, Harikeli Nataka, Parvati' 
parinaya, Vidagdha Madhava and Lalita Madhava. Re- 
garding legal literature it may be said that some of the best 
commentaries were written during this period. Works on 
astronomy were also written, but Hindu scholars paid little 
attention to history. The only work which has any claim to 
be called a historical treatise is Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
or ‘ River of Kings ’ which was composed towards the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

A word may be said about the development of verna- 
cular literature during this period. The earliest writers of 
Hindi are Chandbardai. Jagnavak. the author of Alahkhand, 
Amir Khusra u, the parrot of Hind, and Baba Gorakhnath. 
who flourished in the fourteenth century. Later the Bhakti 
cult gave a great impetus to the Hindi literature. Kabir. 
Nanak, and Mirabai^omposed their hymns and devotional 
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songs in Hindi, and their contributions greatly enriched the 
literature of the language. The preachers of the Radha 
Kri^ina cult wrote and sang in Vrajbha^a and consider- 
ably helped the growth of Hindi literature. In Bengal, Guja- 
rat, Maharashtra, and even in the distant south the verna- 
culars made much progress. In Bengal, a vernacular transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit Ramayana was prepared by Krittivasa 
whose work is ‘ in fact the Bible of the people of the Gange- 
tic valley. ’ The BhMgwat and the Mahabharata were also 
translated under the patronage of the state. Namadeva, 
the Maratha saint, largely wrote in Marathi, and some of his 
hymns are still preserved in the Granth Sahib, the Bible of 
the Sikhs. In the South, the earliest works in Tamil and 
Kanarese were produced by the Jains, but in the 13th and 
14th centuries a great impetus was given to literary effort by 
the ^aiva movement. It was during this period that SSyana 
and Madhava Vidyaranya, two brothers, wrote their works 
which have placed them among the leaders of Sanskrit scho- 
larship. The former wrote his famous commentary on the 
Vedas, and the latter followed his brother’s example by writ- 
ing several philosophical works. The Telugu literature 
received much encouragement from the kings of Vijayana^ 
gar. Krii^na Deva Raya took a keen interest in letters, and 
was himself the author of several works of merit. 

The advent of Islam wrought great changes in the 
religious and social outlook of the people of India. Hindu- 
ism failed to absorb the Muslims as it 
absorbed the Greeks, Huns, Scythians 
and Sakas, who became completely merged 
in the native population. It was because the Muslim 
had a clear, definite faith of his own to which he 
adhered with a tenacity and enthusiasm unknown to 
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the Hindus. He considered his religion to be in no way 
inferior to that hydra*headed Hinduism which he found 
prevalent among the vanquished races in India, and this 
conviction of superiority further strengthened his belief 
in the Quran and the Prophet. The idolatry and elaborate 
ritual of the Hindus suggested to him by contrast the 
value of his own religion, which mainly consisted in its 
simplicity and emphasis on the unity of the God-head. But 
in spite of these differences it was inevitable that the 
Hindus and Muslims should come in contact with each other 
Time applied its healing balm to old bitternesses, and culti- 
vated minds on both sides began to desire some sort of 
rapprochement between the two peoples The early Turks 
who invaded Hindustan did not bring their wives with 
them. They married in the country, and their offspring 
naturally became less Turkish and more Indian in their 
habits and sentiments. The Indian women who dominated 
the Turkish household exerted a potent influence in mould- 
ing the character of the future generation of Musalmans, 
and as Havel 1 puts it : ‘ the traditional devotion and tender- 
ness of Indian motherhood helped greatly to soften the 
ferocity of the Turki and Mongol nomad.’ There were other 
factors which helped the process of reconciliation. Royal 
patronage and sympathy won the goodwill of the Hindus 
in certain cases, and improved the social relations between 
the two races. The Musalman realised the impossibility of 
completely crushing out the Hindus, while the Hindu learnt 
by slow and painful experience that it was useless to wage 
perpetual war against foes who had come to stay in the 
land. The Hindu converts who were obliged to renounce 
their faith from political pressure or economic necessity 
did not wholly give up their habits and usages, llieir 
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contact with Muslims naturally produced an intermingling 
of the two faiths and removed many angularities on both 
sides. It created a sympathetic frame o^ mind which 
greatly assisted the forces that were steadily working to 
bring about a better understanding between the two peoples. 
Islam held out a new hope of progress and social justice to 
the low caste Hindus, who were inclined to regard it with- 
out feelings of aversion or contempt. Then, there was the 
influence of Muslim saints like Farid Shakarganj of Pak- 
patan and Nizamuddin Aulia of Delhi in Northern India 
and of Ghisudaraz in the south. They counted their 
disciples among the members of both communities, and 
their teachings appealed to all men without distinction of 
caste or creed. All differences were overlooked in their pre- 
sence, and a new bond of sympathy was created which 
united those who offered homage to them. 

The Muslims introduced a new spirit into Hindu society 
by laying stress on the Unity of God. The doctrine of the 
Unity of God was not unknown to the Hindus, but its 
emphatic assertion in Islam had a great effect on teachers 
like Namadeva, Ramanand, Kabir and Nanak in whom we 
see a happy blending of Hindu and Muslim influences. 
Impressed by the simplicity of the Muslim creed and its 
insistence on the oneness of God, they denounced idolatry 
and caste and preached that true religion did not consist in 
meaningless ritual and empty forms but in Bhakti or true 
^ievotion to God. The Bhakti cult made great progress 
under the influence of the great masters who followed 
lUtmanuja, and who dominated the religious mind of India 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The first great exponent of Bhakti was Ramanuja 
'Who lived in the twelfth century and preached the worship 
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of Visnu in Southern India. His work marks a reaction 
against Sankara’s advait doctrine. He maintained that 
individual souls are not essentially one with the Supreme, 
though they all emanate from him as sparks from fire, and 
that the Supreme is not purely abstract Being, but 
.possesses real qualities of goodness and beauty in an infinite 
degree. Thus he inculcated devotion to a Saguna Ikvara, 
endowed with a number of beautiful qualities, and his 
teachings appealed to large numbers of men in South India. 

Another teacher who laid stress on Bhakti was Rama- 
nand- fifth in apostolic succession from Ramanuja— who 
fiourished in the fourteenth century in Northern India. 
The special feature of Ramanand’s teachings is that he 
entirely discarded caste rules, enjoined in the Brahmanical 
system. He wandered about the country, visiting holy 
places and establishing the worship of Rama and Sita. He 
admitted to his discipleship men of all castes, and is said 
to have twelve chief disciples ichelas) among whom were 
included a barber, a chamar and a weaver, Ramanand was 
the first reformer who employed Hindi, the chief vernacular 
of Northern India, to interpret his doctrines, and therefore 
acquired much popularity with the submerged classes among 
the Hindus. His followers worship Visnu under the form 
•of Ramchandra with his consort Sita, and their chief centre 
is Ajodhia, the ancient capital of Kosala in the United 
Provinces. Of all the disciples of Ramanand Kabir was 
the most famous. 

Another offshoot of Vai§navism was the Kri^na cult of 
which Vallabhacharya was the most distinguished preacher. 
He was a Tailang Brahman and was born in 1479 in the 
Telugu country in the south. From his early boyhood he 
.i^howed signs of genius, and in a short time acquired an 
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immense amount of learning. He visited Mathura, Brinda- 
ban, and many other sacred places, and finally settled in 
Benares where he wrote his philosophical works. Vallabha 
Swami taught that there is no distinction between the 
Brahma and the individual soul, and that the latter could 
get rid of its bondage by means of Bhakti. In one of his- 
works he says that the home, the centre of all worldly 
desires, should be renounced in every way, but if it be 
impracticable, one should dedicate it to the service of God, 
for it is He alone who can free man from evil. The wor> 
ship of Krisna was inculcated, and the disciples were 
required to offer everything in his service. The formula of 
dedication had no other meaning except that the 
disciple should consecrate everything to his God. But 
those who came after Vallabhacharya departed from 
the true spirit of his teachings. They interpreted them in 
a material sense. And hence the system lent itself to. 
great abuse. They taught by precept and example that 
God should be pleased not by self-denial and austerities, 
but by sanctifying all human pleasures in his service. 
This interpretation appealed to their rich followers mostly 
of the commercial classes who lacked the necessary 
intellectual equipment to ascertain the true doctrines of 
the founder of the sect. A movement has recently been 
set on foot to reform the evil practices which have crept 
into the system, and a number of devoted workers have 
made efforts to restore it to its original purity and 
vigour. 

The great Vai|ipavite teacher Lord Cbaitaaya of Nawa- 
dwipa was a contemporary of VaHj^bha Swami. Bom in 1485, 
he renounced the world at the early age of 25, and became a 
Sanyasi. He wandered about the country, preaching the 
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doctrine of love and the worship of Kri^^a. The mesmeric 
influence of his presence was felt wherever he went, and 
thousands of men fell at his feet in reverential devotion as 
they heard from his lips the thrilling message of love 
and peace. Love was so great a passion with him that the 
thought of Krisna playing upon his flute in the wild woods 
of Brindaban threw him into an ecstasy. He laid stress on 
humility and said that a Vai^nava should be absolutely 
without pride. ‘ Kris^ia dwells in every soul and therefore 
gives respect to others, without seeking any for himself.’ 
As he uttered these words a feeling of humility over- 
powered his soul, and he broke forth : 

‘ Neither do I want followers, nor wealth, nor 
learning, nor poetical powers, give unto my soul a bit 
of devotion for thee. Great pride never produces any 
good. How will He who is called the vanquisher of 
the proud bear with your pride ? ’ 

His heart, full of compassion for the poor and the 
weak, melted with pity as he saw the sorrows of 
mankind. He denounced caste and proclaimed the universal 
brotherhood of man and the worship of Hari as the only 
means of attaining the highest bliss. Kri^na’s name knew 
not the barriers of caste and race. He asked his disciples to 
teach unto all men down to the lowest Chandala the lesson 
of devotion and love. He freely touched Haiidas, one of 
his disciples, who was outcasted by his fellows. He 
begged the master not to touch him for he was unclean 
and outcasted. There was fire in the master’s eye; his 
heart welled up with emotion ; and he rushed forward in 
wild joy to embrace the outcast and said : ‘ you have dedi* 
cated yourself to me ; that body of yours is mine in every 
respect ; an all-sacrificing and all-loving spirit dwells in it ; 
P. 18 
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it is holy as a temple. Why should you consider yourself un- 
clean ? ’ That is why the high and the low, the Brahman 
and the Sudra listened to his message and followed him. 
He was the very image of love and often exhorted his 
followers to sacrifice everything on the altar of love. A 
true devotee must show his love for Krisna by offering his 
services day and night to him as well as to the world. 
Vaisnavism was to be a living force, a rule of life and not 
merely a religion to be practised by ascetics and recluses. 

To religious teachers his advice was 

“ Do not take too many disciples, do not abuse gods 
worshipped by other peoples and their scriptures, do 
not read too many books and do not pose as a teacher 
continually criticising and elucidating religious views. 
Take profit and loss in the same light. Do not stay there 
where a Vaisnava is abused. Do not listen to village 
tales. Do not by your speech or thought cause pain to 
a living thing. Listen to the recitation of God’s name. 
Recollect his kindness, bow to him and worship him. 
Do what He wills as a servant, believe Him to be a 
friend and then dedicate yourself to Him.” 

Chaitanya’s name is a household word in Bengal, and 
there are millions of men who still worship him as an in- 
carnation of Sri Kri§na and utter his name with a feeling 
of devotion and love. 

The influence of Islam is clearly manifest in the teachings 
of Namadeva, Kabir and Nanak, who all condemned caste, 
polytheism and idolatry and pleaded for true faith, sincerity 
and purity of life. The cardinal doctrine on which they laid 
stress was that God is the God of Hindus as well as Muslims, 
of Brahmans as well as of Chandalas and that before Him 
■all are equal. The trammels of caste and superstition must 
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't)e discarded, if the worshipper wants to know the true 
path. The first in point of time was Namadeva, the Maratha 
saint, a man of low origin, whose probable date of birth 
must be fixed sometime early in the 15th century. Nama- 
deva preached the unity of God, deprecated idol-worship 
and all outward observances. He feels his dependence on 
God and thus gives expression to it ; 

“Of me who am blind thy name, O King, is the prop 

I am poor, I am miserable, thy name is my support. 

Bountiful and merciful Allah, thou art onerous ; 

Thou art a river of bounty, thou art the Giver, thou art 
exceeding wealthy ; 

Thou alone givest and takest, there is none other ; 

Thou art wise. Thou art far-sighted, what conception 
can I form of thee. 

0 Nama’s lord, Thou art the Pardoner, 0 God.” 

Kabir was the greatest disciple of Ramanand. He was 
bom about 1398. His origin is shrouded in mystery. Tradi- 
tion says, he was born of a Brahman widow who cast him 
oif near a tank in order to escape social odium. The child 
was picked up by a weaver, Niru, and was brought up by 
his wife with great affection and care. When he grew up, 
he took up his father’s trade, but found time to moralise 
and philosophise. 

The whole back-ground of Kabir’s thought is Hindu. 
He speaks of Rama. He seeks freedom from transmigration, 
and hopes to attain the true path by means of Bhakti. 
He has an aversion for theological controversy and con- 
demns all insincerity and hypocrisy, which are mis- 
taken for true piety. He makes no distinction between 
the Hindu and the Turk, who, he says, are pots of the 
.eame clay, and who are striving by different routes to 
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reach the same goal. He pointed out the futility of 
mere lip-homage to the great ideals of truth and religion^ 
Of what avail is the worship of stone and bathing ia 
the Ganges, if the heart is not pure? Of what avail 
is a pilgrimage to Mecca, if the pilgrim marches towards- 
the Kaaba with a deceitful and impure heart? Men 
are saved by faith and not by works. None can under- 
stand the mind of God ; put your trust in Him and let 
Him do what seemeth Him good. He condemns idolatry 
and says : ‘ If by worshipping stones one can find God, 
I shall worship a mountain; better than these stones 
(idols) are the stones of the flour mill with which men grind 
their corn.' He reproached Brahmans and Maulvis alike for 
their theological controversies and asked them to give up- 
their petty pride. He denounced caste and emphatically 
declared : 

“ Vain too are the distinctions of caste. All 
shades of colour are but broken arcs of light ; all 
varieties in human nature are but fragments of 
humanity. The right to approach (Jod is not the- 
monopoly of Brahmans but is freely granted to all 
who are characterised by sincerity of heart." 

No modern crusader against caste can equal the fervour 
of these inspiring utterances which came from the 
deepest depths of the master's soul. Caste could be no 
obstacle in the way of God. Forms of worship were 
inimaterial to him for he says : 

“ Suffer all men to worship God according to their 
convictions. Be not the slaves of tradition and love- 
not controversy for its own sake. Fear not to walk 
upon unbeaten tracks, if such tracks bring you near to 
Him who is the truHi-” 
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Kabir’s great disciple was Nanak, the founder of the 
Sikh religion, who was born in 1469 A.D. at Talwandi, a 
village in the Lahore district. From his boyhood Nanak 
-showed a religious bent of mind and paid no attention to his 
studies. Like Kabir, he also preached the unity of God, 
condemned idolatry, and urged that the barriers of caste and 
race must give way before the name of God who transcends 
them all. He exhorted men to give up hypocrisy, selfish- 
ness, worldliness, and falsehood for “all men’s accounts 
shall be taken in God’s court and no one shall be saved 
without good works.’’ He laid stress on love and purity of 
life and preached that good deeds were more efficacious 
in securing salvation than metaphysical discussions. His 
crp"’ is summed up in these words : 

“ Religion consisteth not in mere words ; 

He who looketh on alt men as equal is religious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or 
places of cremation, or sitting in attitudes of 
contemplation. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering in foreign 
countries, or in bathing at places of pilgrimage- 

Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world ; 

'Thus shalt thou find the way to religion.’’ 

The movement of reform did not end with Nanak. The 
atream of thought continued to fiow on ; a number of saints 
:and reformers arose whose achievements will be discussed 
later. We may again emphasise the harmonising tendency 
-of the social and religious movements in mediseval India. At- 
tempts were made to bridge the gulf between the Hindus 
and Muslims, and although the Sultans of Delhi were mostly 
cruel and bigoted tyrants, there were a few who listened 
to the voice of reason and tried to promote concord and 
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co-operation between the two races. Reli^ous teachers ren- 
dered a great service to the cause of unity. The Hindus 
began to worship Muslim saints, and the Muslims began to 
show respect for Hindu gods. And this mutual goodwill is 
typified in the cult of Satyapir, founded by Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur, which represents a synthesis of the two religions. 
But the age was not yet ripe for introducing political re- 
forms along these lines. For this a mighty man of genius 
was needed, and India had to wait till the advent of Akbar 
for the realisation of the dreams of her great teachers. It 
was only then that the Hindus and Muslims stood shoulder 
to shoulder in the service of a common empire, and shed their 
religious prejudices to an extent never reached before since 
the Islamic conquest of our country. It was the voice of 
Eabir and Nanak which spoke through the imperial lips 
and created a storm in orthodox circles. 



CHAPTER XI 


INDIA AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

At the opening of the sixteenth century the kingdom 
of Delhi was considerably reduced in extent. Ibrahim’a 
sway did not extend beyond Delhi, Agra, the 
inVia! * *^ *“ “^ " Doab, Biyana and Chanderi. The Punjab 
was held by Daulat Khan and his son Ghazi 
Khan and Dilawar Khan who were alarmed at the un- 
bridled tyranny of Ibrahim, and who eagerly waited for 
an opportunity to deliver themselves from his yoke. Like 
other Afghan nobles they thought rebellion safer than 
subordination to a prince, whose capricious temper put 
their lives and property in peril. Sindh and Multan to- 
wards the west and Jaunpur, Bengal and Orissa towards 
the east had formed themselves into independent princi- 
palities. In the central region lay the kingdoms of Malwa 
and Khandesh, which were ruled by Muhammadan princes. 
Between the kingdoms of the north and the central region 
lay the Rajput states, whose strength had silently increas- 
ed owing to the decline of the power at Delhi and the 
unending quarrels of the Muslim states of the north. 

To the south-east lay the kingdom of Jaunpur, which 
corresponded roughly to the districts now included in the 
eastern portions of the province of Agra and Oudh. The 
resources of its kings were by no means inconsiderable. 
They possessed large armies and fought against the 
Afghan power at Delhi with great tenacity and vigour. In 
1491 Sikandar Lodi extended his conquests over the whole 
of Bihar and drove away Husain Shah, the last ruler of 
Jaunpur, to seek refuge with the ruler of B^gal. 

379 
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Ibrahim Lodi bangrled as was his wont in the affairs of 
Jaunpur, where the Afghan vassals had always been very 
powerful. At the earliest exhibition of Ibrahim’s haughty 
meddlesomeness in their affairs, the Afghan barons re- 
belled under the leadership of Nasir Khan Lohani of 
Ghazipur, Maruf Farmuli, and others. 

Darya Khan Lohani of Bihar became the leader of the 
confederacy of rebels, and inflicted several defeats upon 
the forces sent by Ibrahim to quell the rebellion. After 
his death his son was acclaimed as their leader by the 
rebels, who continued to fight as before against the ruler 
of Delhi. Bengal had separated from the empire of Delhi 
during the reign of Firuz Tughluq who had recognised 
its independence. Sikandar, son of Ilyas Shah, had 
brought nearly the whole of Bengal under his sway as is 
testified by hia coins. At the opening of the sixteenth 
century, the Husaini dynasty had well established its 
power, and its first ruler Alauddin Husain Shah (1493—1619 
A.D.) was a remarkable man who greatly enlarged his 
kingdom by conquest. His son Nusrat Shah maintained 
a splendid court and commemorated his regime by raising 
noble works of art. He is mentioned by Babar in his 
Memoirs as a prince of considerable substance in Hindus- 
tan. In the central region there were three important 
Muslim states which will be described below. 

The dynasty of the independent kings of Gujarat was 
founded by Zafar Khan who was appointed to the charge 
in 1391 A.D. The dynasty produced a num- 
Central her of able and ambitious rulers like Mah- 
Begion— Gu- mud, Ahmad Shah and Mahmud Blga^a, who 

jarat, Malwa , j n 

and Khan- greatly increased its power and innuence. 
deeh. After the death of Sultan Mahmud Biga^, 
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Muzaffar Shah II succeeded to the throne in 1511 A.D. 
He had to contend against formidable rivals, the prince 
-of Malwa, Sultan Mahmud Khilji II (1510—31 A.D.), the 
last ruler of- the independent Malwa dynasty, and the 
Rajput ruler of Mewar. In 1518 the ruler of Gujarat in 
response to the request of Mahmud, the legitimate ruler, 
who was thrown into the shade by his powerful minister 
Medini Rao, a Rajput chief, who had usurped all authority 
in the state marched into Malwa at the head of a large 
army and captured the fort of Mandu. The Rajputs offered 
a gallant resistance, and it is said that nearly 19 thou- 
sand perished in the final encounter with the Gujarat 
forces, and Medini Rao ’s son was among the slain. Medini 
Rao lost his hard-won influence, but he was reinstated 
in Chanderi by Rana Sanga, the redoubtable chief of 
Mewar. His gratitude found expression in his adhesion 
to the Rana’s cause, when the latter marched against 
Babar to fight the historic battle at Kanwah in 1527, 
Feelings of jealousy had existed between Gujarat and 
Mewar for a long time, and Rana Sanga got his long- 
'desired opportunity through the indiscretion of the Muslim 
governor of Idar. The latter used abusive language to- 
wards the Rana which was communicated to him. The 
Rana marched against Idar at the head of 40,000 brave 
Rajputs, and obtained a victory over the Gujarat forces. 
^Sanga’s generals urged him to advance upon Ahmadabad, 
the capital of the Gujarat kings, but he felt reluctant to 
■do so and returned. We do not know what relations 
-existed at this time between the kingdoms of Delhi and 
•Gujarat. The author of Mirat-i-Sikandari writes (Bayley, 
i)p. 276-77) in recording the events of the year 1525 that 
A.lam Khan, uncle of Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi, paid a 
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visit to Muzaffar and songht his help agrainst his over- 
weening nephew. Apparently no help seems to have- 
been given, and Alam Khan was dismissed with an escort 
courteously provided by his host. About the same time 
Prince Bahadur, the second son of Muzaffar, reached 
Delhi to seek protection against the hostile designs of his 
elder brother Sikandar. He was well received at the 
court, but when Ibrahim suspected him of siding with dis- 
affected persons he left for Jaunpur. Soon after came 
the news of his father’s death, and the ambitious 
Bahadur hastened back ta Gujarat. 

To the north of Khandesh lay the important kingdom 
of Malwa. The origin of the kingdom has been described 
before. The founder of the independent line of kings was 
Dilawar Khan Ghori who was a feoffee of Sultan Firuz 
Tughluq of Delhi. Dilawar Khan threw off the imperial 
yoke in 1398 during the anarchy which followed the in- 
vasion of Timur. The Ghori dynasty ended in 1435 A.D. 
when power was usurped by Mahmud Khan, the minister 
of the Ghori chieftain, who ascended the throne under 
the title of Mahmud Khilji. Mahmud was a remarkable 
ruler who ceaselessly fought against Gujarat and Me war, 
and passed during his life through vicissitudes of no mean 
order. Firishta rightly says that his tent was his home 
and the field of battle his resting place. During the reign 
of Mahmud II (1512-30), the fourth ruler of the Khilji 
dynasty, the Rajputs dominated the affairs of Malwa, and 
the gallant chief Medini Rao, who had helped him in 
securing the throne, had fully established his as- 
cendancy. But the Rajput influence was an eyesore 
to the Muslims, and they conspired to drive Medini Rao- 
from the position he occupied in the state. The Sultan. 
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secretly escaped to Gujarat to seek help from the 
ruler of that country. Muzaffar received him well and 
promised assistance against the ‘ infidels.’ He marched 
upon Gujarat at the head of a large army and reinstated 
Mahmud at Mandu. Soon afterwards Mahmud marched 
against Medini Rao who received assistance from Rana 
Sanga of Chittor. A fierce battle raged between the 
Rajputs and the Malwa forces which suffered a total defeat, 
and the Sultan was himself wounded. The magnanimous 
Rana treated him with great kindness, took him to his tent 
where he ordered his wounds to be dressed, and released 
him from captivity, when he became convalescent. Such 
was the state of Malwa in the year 1525. Mahmud was dis- 
tracted by internal dissensions, and the country was torn 
by civil war. Meanwhile a fresh calamity came from an- 
other quarter. In 1526 Mahmud offered shelter to Bahadur’s 
brother, Chand Khan, who had succeeded Muzaffar in the 
gaddi of Gujarat. He had listened also to theovertures of one 
Razi-ul-Mulk, a nobleman from Gujarat, who had espoused 
the cause of Chand Khan and had applied to Babar for aid. 
Bahadur advanced upon Mandu and inflicted a sharp defeat 
upon Mahmud and his forces. Mahmud was put in chains, 
and sent as a prisoner along with his sons to Champanir in 
the custody of Asaf Khan. Five days later the escort led 
by Asaf Khan was attacked by 2,000 Bhils and Kols in camp 
at Dohud. Asaf considered it an attempt to deliver the 
royal family from his custody, and ordered the king and 
his sons to be put to death. Thus ended the Khilji dynasty 
of Malwa, and the territories over which it held swajr 
became subject to the ruler of Gujarat. 

The other state lying in the central region was Khan- 
desh. Khandesh was formerly a province of the Delhi 
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•empire, but it became an independent principality under 
Malik Raja FarGgi who was appointed governor of the place 
by Firuz Tughluq in 1370. After Malik Raja’s death in 1890 
his more able and ambitious son Malik Nasir Khan suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The treacherous manner in which he 
■overpowered 5sS Ahir and his men has been described in 
a previous chapter. Asirgarh fell into the hands of Nasir, 
but he shrank from using the treasures found in the fortress. 
The last notable ruler of Khandesh was Adil Khan Faruqi 
(1457—1503 A.D.) who did much to increase the material 
prosperity of his kingdom. Under Adil Burhanpur grew to 
be one of the most beautiful cities in India. It was he who 
completed the fortifications of Asirgarh. The manufactures 
of gold and silver thread and brocaded silks and muslins 
reached a high degree of development under the Faruqi 
kings, and are still in a flourishing condition. The annals 
■of the dynasty have no special importance. The Faruqi 
Kings allied themselves with the rulers of Gujarat by 
means of matrimonial connections, and often received 
support from them in their wars against the Muslim states 
of the south. At the time of Babar’s invasion of Hindustan 
Khandesh was ruled by Miran Muhammad who had 
succeeded to the throne in 1520 A.D. The commonplace 
character of the history of this dynasty obtrudes itself 
upon our notice as we read through the pages of Firishta, 
and we feel relieved to see, in the words of a modern 
writer, Khandesh affording a good example of the manner 
in which the amenities of life may flourish under’ 
•conditions which prohibit the exercise of the arts of 
politics. 

Ever since the death of Alauddin Khilji the states of 
-Rajputana had played no part in the affairs of the Delhi 
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Empire. Alauddin had entrusted the fort of Chittor to^ 
Rajputana. Sonigra chieftain Maldeva of Jalor, but 

the latter seems to have lost all influenc&- 
after the death of the war-lord of Delhi. TheSisodia. 
Prince Hamir who had remained in a state of sullen, 
hostility all this time increased his resources and begran to 
seize portions of the Mewar territory during the lifetime 
of Maldeva. Gradually after the death of the latter 
Hamir defeated Maldeva’s son, Jaisa, and acquired pos- 
session of the entire principality of Mewar. Hamir was a 
powerful prince, who, according to the Rajput chronicles 
seems to have encountered with success the forces of the 
Delhi Sultan. That may or may not be correct, but in an in- 
scription of Maharana Kumbha's time dated 1438 A.D. 
Hamir is described as the achiever of renown by slaying 
countless Muslims in the field of battle. ' There is other 
evidence to prove that Hamir conquered Jilwara from the 
mountaineers (Bhils) on whom he inflicted a crushing 
defeat, and similar success attended his arms when he 
marched against Jitkarna, the prince of Idar. Tod 's state- 
ment that the ancestors of the present princes of Marwar 
and Jaipur brought their levies, paid homage, and obeyed 
the summons of the prince of Chittor as did the chiefs of 
Bundi, Gwalior, Chanderi, Raisin, Sikri, Kalpi, Abu, etc., 
is doubtless an exaggeration. Hamir died about the year 
1364 A.D. leaving Mewar a fairly large and prosperous 
kingdom. His son K^etra Singh worthily upheld the tradi- 
tions of his father and made his power felt by the neigh- 
bouring chieftains. His son Lakhs who ascended the gaddi 
in 1382 A.D. distinguished himself by winning victories 

* Bombay Branch A. 8. J., XXXllI, p. 60. 
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•over his foes and by raising works of public utility. 
But when Lskha's grandson, Rana Kumbha, who is so 
famous in the annals of Mewar, succeeded to the 
throne in 1433 A.D. the position of Mewar was seriously 
aifected by the rise of the Muslim states of Malwa and 
Gujarat. The Muslim rulers were eager to extinguish the 
independence of Mewar and left no stone unturned to reduce 
her power. It is needless to enter into a detailed account 
■of the struggle between these rival powers in which victory 
rested sometimes with the Muslims and sometimes with the 
Rajput chieftain. The Rana was assassinated in 1468 A.D. 
by his son Uda who was probably impatient to obtain 
possession of the gaddi of Mewar. The people of Mewar 
rightly refused to see the face of the parricide and 
denounced his unfilial and inhuman conduct. Want of 
confidence made his task difficult, and the throne was 
seized by his brother Raimal after a period of five years 
in 1473. After his death in May 1509, Sangram Singh, his 
youngest son, succeeded to the gaddi of Mewar. His 
accession marked the dawn of a new era in the history of 
that country. 

The empire of Delhi had lost much of its former great- 
ness, and Sangram Singh had little to fear from Sikandar 
Lodi who had his own difficulties to overcome, but Malwa 
and Gujarat were ruled at this time by Nasir Shah and 
Muhammad Blga^a who were bound to come in confiict 
with him. During the early years of his reign, Sangram 
Singh established his prestige by defeating the forces of 
Gujarat, and by effective interference in the affairs of Idar. 
The Rana had been grabbing for several years small por- 
tions of the Delhi territory, but when Ibrahim Lodi came 
■to the throne, he led an attack against Mewar at the head 
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■of a considerable force. Victory rested with the Rajputs, 
and the Rana ended the conflict with the seizure of certain 
■districts of Malwa, which had been annexed to Delhi by 
Sikandar Lodi. 

Next came the turn of Malwa. The Sultan of Malwa 
Mahmud II had admitted the Rajput chief Medini Rao of 
Chanderi to his councils to act as a counterpoise to the 
influence of his turbulent amirs. The amirs appealed to 
the rulers of Delhi and Gujarat for help against the 
‘ infidels. ’ But Medini Rao proved equal to the occasion. 
He defeated the allied forces of Delhi and Gujarat and 
re-established the authority of Mahmud. Thus foiled in 
their designs, the hostile amirs intrigued with success 
to poison the ears of Sultan Mahmud against Medini Rao. 
The Sultan appealed to Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat for 
aid, and the latter escorted him back in triumph to 
Mandu and reinstated him in his throne. Medini Rao 
sought the help of Sanga who marched against Mahmud 
at the head of 50,000 men, and in the encounter that 
followed the Sultan of Mandu was badly wounded. The 
Rana conveyed the royal captive to his camp, and finally 
took him to Chittor where he was kept as a prisoner for 
three months. He was afterwards liberated on the 
payment of an indemnity (the expenses of war) and the 
surrender of a prince as a guarantee for his good behaviour 
in the future. This misplaced generosity aggravated the 
Rana's difficulties and afforded encouragement to his 
■avowed enemies. 

Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat combined with the Sultan 
of Malwa against the Rana to wipe out the disgrace of his 
former defeat. Malik Ayaz, the governor of Sorath, who 
liad joined with 20,000 horse and some field pieces was 
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placed in command. The Rana was put on his mettle byr 
the preparations of his allies, and marched against them 
at the head of a large army. Ayaz retreated to his charge.- 
without risking an engagement with the Rana. and the 
Sultan of Mandu did likewise. What the Muslim historians- 
have described as a retreat compelled by the dissensions of 
the military officers was in all probability a defeat at the 
hands of the Mewar forces. 

These campaigns spread Rana Sanga's fame far andi 
wide. Foreign princes feared him, and Mewar became the 
refuge of dispossessed or disinherited heirs By the year- 
1525 it had developed into a first class military state. Her- 
resources were thoroughly organised, and it was clear that 
any foreigner who attempted the conquest of Hindustan, 
will have to grapple with the warlike ruler of Mewar. 

The Haras of Bundi had begun to assert themselves 
against the dominant influence of Mewar, but they had no- 
connection with the Muslim government at Delhi. The 
Rathor monarchy at Jodhpur under Rao Ganga (1516—32) 
was weakened by internecine civil strife towards the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, but the sons of Jodha united 
their forces against the Chaghtai invader and joined the- 
confederacy of Rana Sanga. 

The province of Sindh was too far away from Delhi to 
exercise any influence on the politics of Hindustan. Early 
in the 14th century it formed a part of 
the empire of Alauddin Khilji, and Alaud- 
din’s brother Ulugh Khan held the governorship of Multan. 
Later it was included in Muhammad Tughlug’s empire, 
but towards the close of his life the Sumras had given 
shelter to Taghi who had rebelled against the Sultan. The 
latter pursued the rebel and died in Thatta. The Jama 
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got their long-desired opportunity, and it is said that 
after the death of Muhammad Jam Khairuddin adopted a 
sulky attitude and refused to pay homage to Firuz. Firuz 
marched against his son Jam Babiniya and conquered 
Sindh, though he afterwards restored him to office. The 
Sumras soon lost their ascendancy, and their place was 
taken by the Samma dynasty towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The fortunes of the Sammas 
were seriously affected by the turn affairs were tak- 
ing in the Afghan regions. In 1516 Babar marched 
against Shah Beg Arghun, the governor of Qandhar 
and laid siege to the fort. Unable to withstand the 
rising power of Babar, Shah Beg Arghun made a 
treaty with him by which he was compelled to 
surrender Qandhar to Babar’s officers. The Shah ratified 
the cession by sending to the conqueror the keys of the 
fortress. The" loss of Qandhar obliged the Shah to seek 
another field of activity, and he turned towards Sindh. 
Thatta was occupied and given up to plunder in 1520. 
The Jam made his submission, and with every mark of 
abject humility implored the forgiveness of the con- 
queror. The Arghun dynasty was thus established in 
Sindh, and its power was considerably increased by Shah 
Beg’s son Shah Husain, who annexed Multan and ex- 
tinguished the Langah dynasty. At the time Babar was 
planning his invasion of Hindustan, these two dynasties 
were grappling with each other in order to establish their 
ascendancy in Sindh. There seems to have been no 
connection between the decrepit empire of Delhi and 
the desert province. 

The history of the southern plateau is interesting only 
in so far as it shows the growth of the imperialistic idea in 
F. 19 
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the Deccan, while it was steadily declining in the north. 

The Deooan Afghan empire in Hindustan bad 

dwindled into insignificance under Ibrahim, 
but below the Vindhyas two formidable empires had risen 
into prominence, the empire of the Bahmanids and the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. Their political designs 
brought them inevitably into conflict, and backed by their 
unlimited zeal they engaged in wars which caused much 
suffering and loss to the combatants on either side. They 
fought long and hard for supremacy but exercised little 
or no influence on the political affairs of northern India. 
The kingdom of Vijayanagar was founded as has been 
said before by two brothers Harihar and Bukka, who 
were in the service of the Raja of Telingana in 1336, 
and since then it had developed its territory and its 
prestige owing to the efforts of a series of remarkable 
rulers. fThe reign of Krigna Deva Raya which lasted 
from 1609 to 1630 A D. is a glorious period in the annals 
of the empire of Vijayanagar. Krigna De\/a Raya orga- 
nised a large army, and waged several wars against the 
Muslim powers of the south. His conquest of the Raichur 
vaHey greatly increased his prestige/ and so weakened the 
power of Adil Shah that he ceased to think for the time 
being, at any rate, of any conquest in the south. It seared 
upon the minds of the Muslims the lesson that their 
separatist tendencies greatly injured their interests and 
that unity was essential for effectively curbing the 
" arrogance and insolence " of the Hindus. When Abdul 
RazzBq, the Persian ambassador, visited the Deccan in 
1642—44 the Hindu empire was at the height of its power. 
He has given an elaborate description of the glory and 
grandeur of the great city, which has been reproduced in 
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a previous chapter in this volume. The empire was 
destroyed by the Muslims in 1565 at the battle of Talikota, 
but at the opening of the 16th century it was in the 
plenitude of power. It is true, it had no connection with 
the Muslim empire of the north, but as Professor Rush- 
brook-Williams suggests with great force it effectively 
prevented the states of the Deccan from acquiring such 
ascendancy as would have jeopardised the inde- 
pendence of the Rajput states. It checked the north- 
ward expansion of the Muslim states which in turn pre- 
vented it from seeking a field of conquest in the trans- 
Vindyan region like Indra and Tailapa, who carried 
their arms triumphantly into the territory of Malwa and 
Dhar. The Bahmani kingdom which was founded in 1847 
by Hasan Kangu, an Afghan officer in the service of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq of Delhi, broke up into five 
lindependent principalities after t he execution of 
[f amous minister M ahmud (rSwSn in 1 481 A.D . The resour- 
ces of the Bahmanids enabled them to fight on equal terms 
with the empire of Vijayanagar, but notwithstanding 
their vast territories, riches, and power they failed to 
attain much political importance in the south. Surprising 
as it may seem, it was the result of the restraint which was 
imposed upon their activities by the rulers of Vijayanagar 
who vigilantly watched their movements and applied 
the break whenever it was felt necessary. The dismem- 
berment of the Bahmani kingdom reduced Muslim energy 
in the Deccan to fragments, and the small states which 
took its place could never acquire that eminence which 
concentration and consolidation alone can give to a vast 
dominion, acting under undivided leadership and follow- 
ing a common principle. 
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Babar grives an account of Hindustan on the eve of 
his invasion. He speaks of five Muslim and two Hindu 
kings of substance. The greater part of 
Hindustan, says he, was in the possession 
(Justnn. of the empire of Delhi, but in the country 

there were many independent and powerful 
kings. The leading kingdoms noted by him are— the 
Afghan kingdom which extended from Behreh to Bihar; 
of Jaunpur and Bengal in the east ; of Malwa in Central 
India; of Gujarat with theMuslim kingdoms of the Deccan 
which arose out of the ruins of the Bahmani kingdom. 
The two pagan princes mentioned by him are the 
.Raya of Vijayanagar and Rana San ga of Chittor . Of 
these princes Babar writes 

“The five kings who have been mentioned are 
great princes, and are all Musalmans, and possessed 
of formidable armies and rulers of vast territories. 
The most powerful of the pagan princes, in point of 
territory and army, is the Raja of Bijanagar. Another 
is the Rana Sanga, who has attained his present high 
eminence, only in these later times, by his own valour 
and his sword. His original principality was Chitur.” 

India was thus a congeries of states at the opening 
of the sfacteenth century and likely to be the easy prey 
of an invader who had the strength and will to attempt 
her conquest. 



CHAPTER XII 

FOUNDATION OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


Babar was born on Friday, the 24th of February, 
1483 A.D. He was descended from Timur, the Lame, in 
the fifth degree on his father’s side, while 
of through his mother he could trace descent 

from the great Mongol conqueror Chingiz 
Khan. ' His father Umar Shaikh Mirza held the small 
kingdom of FarghSnS which is now a small province of 
Russian Turkistan about 50,000 square miles in extent- 
In 1494, after his father's death which was caused 
by an accident, Babar, though only eleven years 
of age, succeeded to the throne of FarghanS. The early 
training of the young prince must have been exceptionally 
well managed, for in later years he had little time to 
devote himself to intellectual pursuits, During these 
years he acquired mastery over Turki and Persian, the 
two languages which he wrote and spoke with great ease 
and facility. His maternal grandmother, a lady of much 
sense and sagacity, moulded and shaped his character in 
early boyhood and instilled in him the love of virtue, 
valour and devotion. • 

Though master of FarghSna, Babar who was only 
a tender stripling, was surrounded on all sides by formi- 
dable enemies. These were his own kinsmen and the 

^ Babar was not a Mughal. He was a Ohaghtai Turk descended 
from Chingiz Khan on his father’s side. His mother was a daughter of 
YOnus Khan, a Mongol or Mughal chief of Central Asia. The so*oalled 
^Jdughal Emperors of India were in realitr Turks. 

298 
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Uzbeg chief Shaibani Khan with whom he had to fight 
for his very existence. Though young in years, Babar 
formed the resolve of conquering Samarqand and seating 
himself in the throne of the mighty Timur, He advanced 
upon Samarqand and was unsuccessfully opposed by 
Shaibani Khan, the Uzbeg chief. He entered the city 
in triumph and received the homage of ‘nobles and braves, 
one after the other.’ But these triumphal scenes were 
soon disturbed by the news that a conspiracy was formed 
in FarghanS to deprive him of his patrimony. Babar 
hurried to the scene, but as soon as he turned his back 
Samarqand was lost. He again attempted an invasion of 
Samarqand and captured the city with a small force of 240 
men. Once more did he instal himself on the throne of 
Timurand received the homage of the nobles and grandees. 
But the throne of Samarqand was not a bed of roses. The 
.Uzbeg chief collected a large army and defeated Babar in 
“^highly contested battle a t Archian (June 1503). Babar 
^cceeded with difficulty in saving his life and wandered 
as a homeless exile for about a year in great misery, but 
not even these reverses could destroy the serenity jand 
cheerfulness of his temper. • FarghSna was also lost. 

Shaibani Khan had in the meantime acquired easy 
possession of the whole country of Khorasan, and there 
was none to check his rising power. Even Babar^ trembl- 
ed for his safety, and anxiously watched the movements 
of his foes, who had ravaged Transoxiana, Khwarizm, 
FarghBnS and Khorasan, and had driven the Timurids 
from their thrones. The Uzbegs advanced upon Qandhar 
and their approach alarmed Babar who retired towards 
Hindustan. But luckily for him a rebellion occurred in 
another part of Shaibani's dominions which obliged him to 
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raise the siege of Qandhar. This hasty retreat enabled 
Babar to return to his capital soon afterwards. It was at 
this time that he assumed the title of Padshah — ‘ emperor, ’ 
a title not yet adopted by any Timurid. Though his 
throne was far from secure, the adoption of this new 
title marked an important change in his political ideas. 

Having established himself firmly at Kabul, Babar 
once again tried to conquer Samargand. The destruction 
of Shaibani Khan at the hands of Ismail, the founder of the 
Safvi line of the kings of Persia, encouraged him in his 
designs. With his help Babar marched against the Uzbegs. 
His name worked like magic, and the people of town and 
countryside extended to him a cordial welcome. Bokhara 
was soon reached, and Babar acquired it without encoun* 
tering any resistance. From Bokhara he advanced upon 
Samargand and entered it in triumph in October 1511, 
after an absence of ninw>years. 

But his position was far from secure. The fates had 
ruled that Babar should not sway Timur’s sceptre. His 
outward conformity to the Shia formulae, which was one 
of the conditions of his treaty with Shah Ismail, provoked 
the resentment of his subjects who lost confidence in him 
and began to look upon him as a heretic. For eight months 
he enjoyed himself in the capital of Timur, but he was soon 
alarmed by the news that the Uzbegs under Shaibani’s 
son were about to march against Bokhara. Forthwith he 
proceeded against them ; but in the battle that followed he 
was utterly routed in 1512. Thus defeated, he withdrew to 
the fortress of Hisar. The Persian force sent by Shah 
Ismail to aid him was defeated by the Uzbegs, and its 
general was slain in battle. Babar was reduced to great 
straits and in despair he once again turned to Kabul. He 
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was now convinced of the impossibility of Raining: success 
in the west, and therefore made up his mind to try his 
luck in the east. 

Babar's final invasion of Hindustan was preceded by a 
number of preliminary raids in Indian territory which 
deserve a passing mention. The fortress of 
Ratdiy Bajour was captured after a gallant defence 

by the beleagured garrison and Babar right- 
ly regarded it as the first. He marched against Bhira 
(1619) on the Jhelam which he captured without encounter- 
ing any resistance. The people were treated kindly and 
the soldiers who were guilty of excesses were put to 
death. At the suggestion of his advisers he sent an 
ambassador to Sultan Ibrahim Lodi to demand the restoration 
of the ' countries which from old times had belonged to 
the Turks, ’ but he was detained by DaulatKhan at Lahore 
so that he returned after five months without a reply. 
Having subdued Bhira, Khushab and the country of the 
Chenab, Babar returned to Kabul by the Kurram Pass. 
During this period he had a surfeit of pleasure and merri- 
ment. He became a hard drunkard and began to drug him- 
self with opium. In the company of his friends and generals 
Babar held drinking boufs w hich often grew so uproarious 
and nbfey as to become ‘ burdensome and unpleasant. ’ 

Though Babar frequently gave a free rein to mirth and 
excess, he was not a slave to his senses. The Bacchanalian 
revels of which the Memoirs speak with striking candour, 
did not interfere with the progress of his expeditions. In 
1620 Badakhshan was seized, and Prince Humayun was 
appointed to its charge. Two years later he wrested 
Qandhar from the Arghuns and entrusted it to his 
younger son Kamran Mirza. 
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Freed from danger in the Afghan region, Babar again 
turned his attention towards Hindustan. The government 
of Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan ruler at Delhi, was deservedly 
unpopular, and the leading Afghan barons were driven into 
revolt by his hauteur and policy of persecution. The dis- 
content of the barons reached its highest pitch when 
Ibrahim cruelly treated Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi. Annoyed at this treatment, the latter sent through 
his son an invitation to Babar at Kabul to invade Hindustan. 

Such a proposal was welcome to Babar who had long 
cherished the dream of the conquest of Hindustan. Babar 
started from Kabul in 1524 and advanced upon Lahore 
where he routed an Afghan army The city fell into his 
hands, but Daulat Khan who had masked his allegiance 
under the cloak of ambition disapproved of these proceed- 
ings. Babar did not mind his murmurs and entrusted to 
him the fief of Jalandhar and Sultanpur, but Daulat Khan 
soon fell out of favour owing to his hostile intrigues. He 
was deprived of his jagir which was conferred upon 
Dilawar Khan who had revealed Daulat’s hostile plans to 
Babar. Having made over Dipalpur to Alam Khan, 
Babar returned to Kabul 

Babar’s departure brought Daulat Khan once more 
upon the scene. He wrested Sultanpur from his son and 
drove AlamKhan from Dipalpur. Alam Khan fled to Kabul 
and made a treaty with Babar by which he agreed to cede 
to him Lahore and the country to the west of it, if he were 
seated upon the throne of Delhi. Alam Khan, who was a. 
nerveless adventurer, shortly afterwards, broke this treaty 
at the instigation of Daulat Khan, and both together made 
a joint attack upon Ibrahim Lodi, but the latter drove 
them from the field of battle with heavy losses. 
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Babar was eagrer for the conquest of Hindustan but 
as Professor Rushbrook^Williams rightly observes the 
intrigues of Daulat Khan and the faithless* 
p!i5paV?626* ness ^ Alani KhanJiSTj^^ 

whol e situatio n. He could no longer act in 
collaboratio n with them, alid therefore deci ded to strll^ 
unaided for the empire of H industan. When he reached 
fMTPunJ^, Daulat Khan made fresh overtures and 
implored forgiveness. With his usual magnanimity he 
pardoned his offences and allowed him to retain possession 
of his tribal villages, but deprived him of the rest of his 
property. The Punjab easily came into his hands, but the 
more difficult task was to conquer Delhi His resources 
were inadequate for this enterprise ; he had to fight not 
only against frontier tribes but against the whole might of 
an organised empire in a country with which he was but 
imperfectly acquainted. These seeming disadvantages did 
not damp his enthusiasm, and he embarked on his task 
with his usual courage and optimism, as is shown by the 
following passage which we come across in the Memoirs : 

“ Having placed my foot in the stirrup of resolu- 
tion and my hand on the reins of confidence in God, I 
marched against Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan Sikan- 
dar, son of the Sultan Bahlal Lodi Afghan, in whose 
possession throne of Delhi and the dominions of Hindus* 
tan at that time were. ” ' 

Babar ’s approach was welcomed by the discontented ele^ 
ments in the country. It appears that at this time he 
received a message from Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar, 
'whom he afterwards accused of the non-fulfilment of his 


^ King, Memoirs II, p. 174* 
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promise. ' Hearing the news of Babar’s approach, 
Ibrahim sent two advance parties to deal with him, but 
both of them were defeated and Babar advanced un- 
hindered as far as Sirsawah Here he busied himself in 
making preparations for a decisive contest with the 
Afghans. As the latter outnumbered him by thousands, 
he realised that he could defeat them only by an eifective 
■combination of his highly trained cavalry and his new 
artillery. His generals Ustad Ali and Mustafa could 
easily scatter an undisciplined host, if they were proper- 
ly assisted by infantry and cavalry men, and on this 
Babar concentrated his full attention He collected 700 
gun carts which, fastened together by twisted raw bull 
hides, were to form a laager for the protection of the 
musketeers and matchlockmen. Between each pair of 
waggons were constructed small breastworks (tura) in 
large numbers along that portion of the front which 
Ustad Ali and Mustafa were to occupy. 

Two marches brought Babar and his army to Panipat 
« small village near Delhi, where the fate of Indiahas been 
thrice decided, on April 12, 1526. He took up a position 
which was strategically highly advantageous. His right 
wing was to be sheltered by the town of Panipat ; in the 
•centre were >posted cannon and matchlockmen, and he 
strengthened it with the line of breastworks and waggons, 
which he had already prepared. The left was strengthened 

^ In recording the events which occurred after the battle of Panipat 
•Babar writes : — 

“ Although Rana Sanga, the Pagan, when I was in Kabul* had sent me 
an ambassador with professions of attachment and had arranged with 
me, that* if I would march from that quarter into the vicinity of Delhi, 
ihe would march from the other side upon Agra ; yet when I defeated 
Ibrahim, and took Delhi and Agra, the Pagan, during all my operations, 
did not make a single movement.’^ K'ing, Memoirs, II, p. 254. 
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by digering a ditch and constructing an abatis of felled 
trees. The line which protected the centre was not conti- 
nuous, and Babar took care to leave gaps, at intervals of a 
bowshot, large enough for a hundred or hundred and fifty 
men to charge abreast. Such were the preparations which- 
Babar made for his coming encounter with the enemy. 

Sultan Ibrahim had also reached Panipat at the head 
of a large army. Babar estimated that he had with him 
one hundred thousand men — a formidably large number 
—which must have included non-effectives also. He writes 
in his Memoirs that Ibrahim might have collected a large 
force still had he not been so niggardly in spending 
money, for in Hindustan, it is easy to obtain soldiers for- 
hire. The Afghan side was weaker partly because 
Ibrahim's soldiers were mostly mercenaries and partly 
because the Sultan himself was an inexperienced man, 

‘ who marched without order, retired or halted without 
plan and engaged in battle without foresight. " 

The two armies faced each other for eight days but 
neitl er side took the offensive. At last Babar 's patience- 
was tired out, and he resolved on prompt action. He divided 
his men after the traditional manner of the east into three 
sections— the right, centre and left -and posted flanking 
parties of Mongols on the extreme right and left to effect 
the charge of the tulughma—& well-known Mongol ma- 
noeuvre in order to produce a deadly effect on the enemy. 
The army of Delhi advanced to attack Babar’s right 
whereupon he ordered the reserve to march to its rescue. 
The Afghans pressed on, but when they approached the- 
ditches, abatis and hurdles, they hesitated for a moment,. 


^ King, Memoirs IL p. 183. 
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not knowing whether they should attack or retire. The 
rear ranks pushed forward, and their pressure from 
behind caused some disorder of which Babar took full 
advantage. His flanking parties on both extremes wheeled 
round and attacked the enemy in rear, while the right and 
left wings pressed forward and the centre discharged fire 
with deadly effect. The battle raged fiercely, and the 
Afghan wings were driven into hopeless confusion by 
Babar’s flankers. They were hemmed in on all sides and 
attacked with arrows and artillery. Ustad Ali and 
Mustafa, Babar’s captains of artillery, poured death 
upon the disorderly Afghan crowd which was now unable 
to advance or retreat. The men fought with great cour- 
age but hopeless confusion followed. The carnage last- 
ed some hours, and the troops, pressed from all sides, 
sought refuge in flight. Ibrahim’s army was utterly 
•defeated, and the losses on his side were appallingly 
heavy. According to the calculation of Babar’s officers 
about 15 or 16 thousand men perished on the field of battle. 
Ibrahim died fighting like a valiant Afghan, and his 
4ead body was discovered amidst a heap of corpses that 
lay near him. Babar learnt afterwards at Agra that 
altogether forty or fifty thousand men had fallen in this 
battle. ' The success of Babar was due to skilled general- 
ship and sTscIehtiflc c6mbmationi)f' cavalry~ahd artillery. 
Ibrafirm’s liead was brought to Babar along with a large 
iiumber of prisoners and spoils of ali kinds. The battle 
lasted till mid-day and Babar writes that by the grace 
and mercy of Almighty God the mighty army of Delhi was 
in the space of half a day laid in the dust. 

^ Babar writes that on reaching Agra he found from the accounts 
of the natives of Hindustan that forty or fifty thousaud men had fallen 
in the field. Memoirs II, p. 187« 
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The battle of Panipat placed the empire of Delhi in 
Babar's hands. The power of the Lodi dynasty was shat- 
tered to pieces, and the sovereignty of Hindustan passed 
to the Chaghtai Turks. Babar distributed the vast booty 
that came into his hands among his kinsmen and officers.. 
Offerings were sent to Mecca and Medina, and so great 
was the generosity shown by the conqueror that every 
living person in Kabul received a silver coin as a token 
of royal favour. Immediately after the battle he sent 
Prince Humayun to capture Agra and followed himself 
soon afterwards. Humayun accorded to him a warm wel- 
come and presented to him the famous diamond which he 
had obtained from the Raja of Gwalior, but Babar with 
his usual generosity gave it back to his son. 

Babar was not yet firmly seated upon the throne of 
Delhi. He had to wrest the country from the Afghan 
barons who held large fiefs all over Hindustan. How 
was this to be accomplished ? His officers dreaded thejiot 
weather and felt anxious to get back to their homes. A 
war council was summoned and Babar appealed to his Begs 
to stay and to renounce their seditious purposes. The 
appeal produced the desired effect, and with the exception 
of one man all expressed their determination to remain 
with him. This decision of Babar was momentous for two 
reasons. In the first place, it ope n^ the eyes of the Raj- 
puts t o th e great danger that loomed on the horizon, amd 
ft^ndlyT Ju ^ght to B abar the submission of several 
notable chiefs in the Doab and elsewhere. His own chiefs- ' 
wSelilSffdd hj' the grant of jagirs and helped him in 
reducing a large part of the country to submission. Biyana, 
Gwalior and Dholpur were all subdued. Jaunpur, Ghazipur 
and Kalpi were conquered by Humayun, while Babat 
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remained at Agra thinking out ways and means of dealing 
with the Rajputs. It was at this time that an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to poison him by the mother of 
Ibrahim Lodi. Had^ her nefarious design succeeded, the 
histor .v-of Jndia would have been different. 

i(The most formidable chieftain against whom Babar 
had still to fight was Rana Sangram Singh, better known 
to fame as Rana Sanga, of Mewar . ) He came- 
the Rajputs’*** of the noble stock of Sisodia and wwl’e^ 
nownecT alFov^R^stKan ^s a prince of 
great intellect, valour and virtue, and occupiM a'pfeniier 
^sition among his fellow-princes.J H is heroic ex ploits are 
con memorated ^ in the Rajput ^g^a , andtheoards of 
Rajasthan still relate the tafe ofTiis heroic achievements. 
He waged wars against his neighbours, and by his con- 
quests greatly enlarged the small principality of Mewar. 
He had undertaken several successful campaigns against 
the ruler of Malwa. He had conquered Bhilsa, Sarangpur, 
Chanderi and Ranthambhor and entrusted them to vassals 
of his own. The princes of Marwar and Amber acknow- 
ledged his preeminence and the Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, 
Sikri,Raiseen,Kalpi, Chanderi, Bundi,Gagraon, Rampura, 
and Abu paid homage as his feudatories. ‘I The wea lfn*>gq 
the Delhi empire and the constant quarrels of the Afghan 
Tiarons had indirectly strengthened Sanga bv giving him 
an op^rtunity of developing his power unhindered .|| His 
^itary resources exceeded those of all other princes of 
his time, and Tod writes that eighty thousand horse, seven 
Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos and one hundred 
and four chieftains bearing the titles of Rawal and Rawat 

^ Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, edited by Crooke, 

pp, 848-49. 
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with five hundred war elephants followed him to the field 
of battle. ' He made his power felt in Central India and 
Gujarat and greatly added to the prestige of his house, so 
much so indeed, that even Babar . who found in Jiim a, foe 
worthy of _his_gteel, admits that the position -te- which he 
h*acrattainedwa3" won by his valour and sword. Our 
admiration for him increases all the more when we learn 
how much his wars had cost his iron frame. He had lost 
one eye, one arm and one i A<;r in hattio all of which con- 
stituted proofs of hisjji«mnittiii^_j!^xertions m war. No 
wonder, then, if the spirits of Babar 's soldiers and officers 
sank before the men who swept like an avalanche towards 
the battlefield of Kanwah under the leadership of the 
greatest Hindu warrior of the age. 

The Rana had opened negotiations with Babar when 
he was at Kabul, but had not kept his promise. Erskinein 
his History of India puts forward the view that it seems to 
have been arranged between the parties that while Babar 
attacked Sultan Ibrahim from the Delhi side, Rana Sanga 
was to attack him from the side of Agra. * Both accused 
each other of bad faith, and the Rana claimed Kalpi, 
Dholpur, and Biyana which had been occupied by Babar ’s 
ofiScers. The Rana advanced towards Biyana and was 
jmned by Hasan Khan Mewati. One of his sons had been 
eaptured by Babar in the battle of Panipat and detained 
as a hostage. At Hasan’s presistent entreaties he was 
released in the belief that this act of magnanimity will be 
appreciated by the Mewati chieftain. But it turned out a 
vain hope. No sooner was the young man released than 


> Tod, I, p. 848. 

* Histor 7 of India, Vol. I, p. 462. 
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his father joined Rana Sanga and made common cause 
with him. 

The alliance of these two formidable antagonists 
greatly perturbed Babar and on t he 11th of February, 
1527, he mar ched out of Agra to take the field against 
na Sanga and e ncamped at Sikri. a village near Fateh- 
pur, the deserted city of Akbar. Hitherto he had fought 
against Muslims ; he had met the Uzbeg, the Afghan and 
the Turk in battle, but he had never encountered such 
dauntless fighters as the I^jputs who were a^f^qus for 
their chiva!^ 9,pd jE?illa.n,try as for tK3r complete dis- 
regard of l|fe. hfi a tO-the ^nife, for the 

fejput defied^ dea th a nd d fe stru<^ io^<^n jvhe nji ^tchje d 
afmms t heavy odds . The Rana was near at hand, and the 
Rajputs succeeded in repelling an attack by one of Babar’s 
detachments. 

Babar engaged himself in making preparations for 
battle, but his men were affrighted by the reports of 
Rajput strength and valour. Just at this time came an 
astrologer, whom Babar describes as a ‘ rascally fellow / 
from Kabul who began to disconcert the army by his 
ominous predictions. Without heeding the forecasts of 
thi;rbird of evil presage Babar took steps to instill ft fr^sh 
h^pe. and 9.f Hd 

renounced wine, poured out large quantities on th^ 
ground, broke all his costly vessels, and took a solemn vow' 
not to indulge in liquor again. At the same time to mark 
his penitence he remitted the stamp duty , in case of 
Mush'ms and issued a farman in which he made several, 
important concessions to his co-religionists. 

Babar reinforced this act of abstinence with a direct 
appeal. Calling together, his officers and men he spoke ia 

F. 20 
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words which recall to our minds the melodramatic elo- 
quence of Napoleon Bonaparte on such occasions. This 
is what he said : 

“ Noblemen and soldiers ! Every man that comes 
into the world is subject to dissolution When we are 
passed away and gone, God only survives, unchange- 
able. Whoever comes to the feast of life must, before 
it is over, drink from the cup of death. He who arrives 
at the inn of mortality must one day inevitably take 
his departure from that house of sorrow — the world. 
How much better is it to die with honour than to live 
with infamy ! 

\ With fame, even if I die, I am contented ; 

\ Let fame be mine, since my body is death’s. 

The Most High God has been propitious to us, and 
has now placed us in such a crisis, that if we fall in the 
field, we die the death of martyr ; if we survive, we 
rise victorious, the avengers of the cause of God. Let 
us, then, with one accord, swear on God’s holy word, 
that none of us will even think of turning his face from 
this warfare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter 
that ensues, till his soul is separated from his body. ” 
This appeal produced the desired effect and the officers 
as well as the men swore by the Holy Book to stand by 


him. 

Ra na Sanga brought into the field an army which fa r 
exceeded that of his adversary in numerical strength. The 
menace of a foreign invasion had called into existence a 
powerful confederacy of R ainutchief s under the leadership 
of the reddub^bie sanga. siianadi, the chief of Bhilsa, 
joined the confederacy with 80 thousand horse, Hasan 
TChftfi of Mewat with 12 thousand, Medini Rao of Chanderi 
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with 12 thousand and Rawal Udai Singh of Dungarpur with 
ten thousand, and Sultan Mahmud Lodi, a son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, who had been acknowledged as king of 
Delhi by the Rana also came to take part in the battle at 
the head of ten thousand mercenaries. There were minor 
chiefs who brought their forces from four to seven 
thousand men to swell the ranks of the army. According 
to Babar’s estimate the Rajput army numbered two 
hundred and one thousand. This is doubtless an 
exaggerated estimate The numbers are overrated so far 
as fighting men are concerned. There may have been 
numerous camp followers and others, but the main army 
consisted of nearly 120 thousand horse— a figure 
mentioned in the Tabqat-i-Akbari and accepted by 
Erskine. Babar’s army was encamped near Kanwah, a 
village at a distance of ten miles from Sikri. Preparations 
were vigorously made to put the troops in order. Babar 
divided them into three sections — the right, centre and 
left. He entrusted the right wing to Humayun, the left 
to his son-in-law Saiyyad Mehdi Khwaja, both of whom 
were assisted by tried and capable officers. The centre 
was commanded by himself with his trusty Begs, and on 
the right and left were posted two flanking parties 
{tulughma) to charge on the enemy’s flank and rear in the 
heat of battle. The artillery men and musketeers were 
posted along the front of the line protected by chained 
waggons and breastworks, and Ustad Ali was ordered to 
occupy a position in front of the centre with the heavy 
ordnance. 

It was on Saturday the 16th of March. 1527. that the 
two armies came face to face with each other. The battle 
i)egan at 9 or Q-SO in the morning and lasted till evening. 


.1 
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Babar employed the same tactics as at Panipat and caused 
a terrible confusion in the Rana’s army. But nothin? could 
bend the spirit of the Rajputs who at first swept away the 
enemy by the sheer weight of numbers. Towards 
evening the day was decided. The Rajputs suifered a 
terrible defeat and broke up in panic. The field was 
strewn with human corpses and so were the roads to 
Biyana and Alwar. The slaughter was fearful, and 
among those who perished in the conflict were Hasan 
Khan Mewati, Rawal Udai Singh of Dungarpur and a 
number of lesser chieftains. Rana Sanga escaped from 
the field t hrough the efforts of his follow ers and sought 
refuge in o ne of his hill fortresses . Babar ordered a 
tower of skulls to be built on a mound near the camp 
and assumed the title of Ghazi o^champion of the faith. 
The Rajput annals ascribe Sanga's defeat to the 
treachery of a Rajput chief who had joined as an ally, 
but there is no foundation for this view. However that 
may be, the battle of Eanwah is one of the decisive 
battles of Indian history. Professor Rushbrook- Williams 
has described its importance in a passage which is worthy 
of reproduction 

“In the first place, the meha^ of Rajput 
supremacy which had loomed, large before the eyes of 
Muhammadans in India foi^ the last few years was 
removed once for all. The powerful confederacy, 
which depended so largely for its unity upon the 
strength and reputation of Mewar, was shattered by a 
single great defeat, and ceased henceforth to be a domi- 
nant factor in the politics of Hindustan. Secondly, the 
Mughal empire of India was soon firmly establishedT 
Babar had definitely seated himself upon the throne of 
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Sultan Ibrahim, and the sign and seal of his achieve- 
ment had been the annihilation of Sultan Ibrahim’^^ 
most formidable antagonists. Hitherto, the occupation 
of Hi ndustan might have been looked upon as a mere 
episode in Babar*s career of* adventu re": but from 
henceforth it becomes the keynote of his activities for 
the remainder of his life. His days of wande ring in 
search of a fortune are now passed awsiy : the fortune 
is his, an d he has but to show himself worthy of itT 
And it is significant of the new stage in bis cair^r 
which this battle marks that never afterwards does he 
have to stake his throne and life upon the issue of a 
stricken field. Fighting there is, and fighting in plenty, 
to be done : but it is fighting for the extension of his 
power, for the reduction of rebels, for the ordering 
of his kingdom. It is never fighting for his throne. 
And it is also significant of Babar’s grasp of vital 
issues that from henceforth the jjentre of gravity .of 
his power is shifted from Kabul to Hindust an.’* * 

The Rajput confederacy was broken up but Babar 
was not yet complete master of Hindustan. He must 
subdue several chieftains before he could 
ceA*ion^ *’of' ® sovereign in the full sense of 

Kingship. the term. Professor Rushbrook-Williams in 
reviewing Babar’s position after the battle 
of Kanwah argrues that he had not merely to conquer a 
kingdom but to recreate a theory of kingship. He speaks 
of Ibrahim’s failure to restore to the Sultanate of Delhi 
that absolute authority which it had possessed in the 
•days of the Tughluqs. He found it impossible to do 


^ Qmpire Builder of the Sixteenth Gentuiy, pp« 166*67. 
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SO because his government was not a * divine inheritance * 
but a ‘human concessio n.* The Afghan ruler was only 
nrimus inter pares, and the division of the empire into 
Tie^s managed by barons who were virtually independent 
further tended to undermine people’s belief in the 
mysterious divinity that hedgeth round the person of a 
king. B abar discarded the title of Sultan and called 
himself a Padshahj :^ It is not that this declaration made 
the oriice sacrosanct in the eyes of ambitious men, for 
lonly after ten years Humayun was expelled from the 
jthrone in spite of his ‘ divine inheritance and Timurid 
descent.’ But it served a great need of the time. It 
proclaimed to the world that Babar meant to be some- 
thing more than a mere Sultan, a full-fledged despot 
determined to sweep away all vestige of independence 
and co-ordinate authority It emphasised his appreciation 
of the need for a centralised government in the midst of 
warring factions and tribes. Ideas rule mankind- and 
subsequent generations we^delighted to snatch a glimpse 
of their king from the Jharokha window with the same 
reverence and devotion as they showed towards the Deity. 

One of the chief strongholds of the Rajputs was Chan- 
deri which was in the possession of Medini Rao. Babar 
marched against him and reached Chanderi 
fort'^'oTchan- January 20. 1528^ Medini Rao shut hinT - 
deri. self in tb e fort with 5.0Q0 his followers. 

' "Babar” jffered him a Jagir m lieu of Chan- 

deri but he refus^ to enfeFm^anEreatjMwitETTiTnn Just 


at this time news came from the east that the Afghans 
had defeated the royal army and compelled it to leave 
Lakhnau (Lucknow) and fall back on Kanauj. Babar 
kept his head cool in spite of this disquieting news,. 
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and pushed on the siege of Chanderi. The fort was 
attacked on all sides with such vigour that the Rajputs, 
when they saw no hope of escape practised the usual 
rite of Jauhar and with great gallantry drove the 
enemy along the ra mparts . A brilliant assault followed, 
and the fort was captured by Babar. Soon after this 
died the valiant Rana Sanga and his death marked the 
final col laps e of the Rajput confederacy . The rebellious 
Mghan barops v^re subdued, and Babar enjoyed an 
interval of quiet till the end of the year 1528. 

But the Afghan danger was not yet over. Mahmud 
Lodi, brother of Ibrahim, had seized Bihar and a large 
part of the eastern country had declared for 
Go^^rai*i5”29!^^ Babar sent his son Askari with a force 

' against the rebellious leader and himself 
followed a little later. On hearing of his approach the 
enemy melted away, and as Babar passed Allahabad, 
Chunar and Benares on his way to Buxar several Afghan^ 
chiefs waited upon him and made their submission. Mah- 
mud, deserted by his chief supporters, found refuge in 
Bengal. The ruler of Bengal, Nusrat Shah, had given Babar 
an assurance of his good-will, but his troops gave shelter 
to the fugitive Afghan prince. Babar marched towards 
Bengal, and defeated the Afghans in the famous battle o f 
the Gogra on May 6, 1529. TWs vict ory ruined the hones of 
tne Liodis, a na orougnt to Babar the subm ission of several 
leading Ai:ghan~~ba rons . "BalB'ar” marched back to Agra 
evtdOHtiy satisfied with The result of his brilliant campaign. 

After the battle of Kanwah Humayun had been sent 
to Kabul where trouble was apprehended, but his failure 

last years the Uzbegs greatly disappointed 

Babar, and hedetermined to set out in person 
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to put in order the trans-Hindukush part of his empire. 
He proceeded as far as Lahore, but declining health pre- 
vented him from going further. About this time a plot 
was formed to place on the throne, to the exclusion of 
Babar's legitimate heirs, Mir Muhammad Khwaja, a 
brother-in-law of Babar’s and a nobleman of high rank, 
who held the fief of Etawah. When Humayun learnt of 
this plot, he left Badakhshan in spite of the requests of 
the Badakhshanis to the contrary and arrived at Agra 
and successfully frustrated the attempts of the conspira- 
tors. He went to his Jagir at Sambhal where after som e 
time in the hot weather of 1530 he fell seriously ill. Babar 
was much upset by this illness and offered to sacrifice his 
life in order to save that of his son. His nobles implored 
him to desist from such a course and suggested that the 
precious diamond seized at Agra might be given away, 
but he held it a poor compensation for the life of his son. 
It is said he walked three times round the bed of Humayun 
and prayed to God to transfer the disease to him. Im- 
mediately he was heard to say, so strong was the force of 
will, ‘ ‘ I have borne it away ! I have borne it away ! ’ ’ Prom 
that moment, Muhammadan historians tell us, Humayun 
recovered his health and Babar declined more and more. 

A sudden disorder of the bowels completely pro- 
strated him and he felt certain of approaching death. 
Calling his chiefs together he asked them to acknowledge 
Humayun as his successor and to co-operate with him in 
managing his kingdom. Then he turned towards Huma- 
yup and addressed to him the following words 

“ I commit to God's keeping you and your brothers 
and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people ; 
,d all of these I confide to you.” * 
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Three days later he passed a wa y on December 26 , 
1530. His de ath was at first kept a secret , but after some 
time Araish Khan, one of the nobles of Hind, pointed 
•out the unwisdom of such an act. He reminded the 
nobles of the practice of the bazar people to rob and steal 
in such circumstances and warned them of the conse- 
quences of concealment. He suggested that a man should 
be seated on an elephant, and he should go about the 
town proclaiming that the emperor had become a darvesh, 
and had given the kingdom to his son Humayun. Humayun 
agreed to' this. The populace was reassured by the pro- 
clamation, and all prayed for his welfare. ' Thus Humayun 
ascended the throne on December 29, 1530 , and gave 
assurance of his sympathy and good-will by allowing every 
one ‘ to keep the office and service, and lands, and residence 
which he had enjoyed during his father’s regime.’® 

Babar’s body was first laid in Rambagh or Arambagh 
at Agra on the bank of the Jamna, but later it was 
removed to Kabul according to his instructions and was 
buried in a place chosen by himself. ® 

Babar had no time to devise new laws or establish 


institutions for the governance of the wide dominions 
which he had won by the power of his 
sword. He accepted the system which he 
. found in vogue in Hindusten, ai^ parcelled 

^ Gulbadan, Humayunnaraa, pp. 109-10. 

* Ibid ,p. no. 


^ Kabul was the place he loved most in his dominions. He 
was enthusiastic in its praise and wrote : ‘ The climate is extremely 
delightful, and there is no such place in the known world ^ On another 
occasion he said : * Drink wine in the Citadel of Kabul, and send round 
the cup without stopping, for it is at once mountain and stream, town 
-imd desert.’ 
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out his empire into fiefs which he entrusted to Jagirdars-^ 
dependent upon himself. It is true they did not enjoy the 
same degree of independence as they had enjoyed under 
the Lodis, but the defects of the system were obvious. 
What strikes us in Babar’s reign is the financ i al defid t 
caused by his lavish generosity and the unsettled condition 
o f the country. He had remitted the stamp duty levied 
on the Muslims on the eve oFSe battle of~K anwa h. ' He 
had so re cklessly distrlBulM the ti^sure founTat De^i 
and Agra that he was obliged to have recourse to addi- 
tiOnal taxatlonTiT order to obtain the necessary equipment 
for the arhi^ EveFyTn'ah havtfi^ah office in the various 
departments of the state was required to bring to the 
Diwan a hundred and thirty instead of a hundred to help 
in procuring the right kind of arms and supplies for the 
k army. “ The results of this financial breakdown were seen 
in the reign of his successor and we may agree with Pro- 
fessor Rushbrook-Williams when he says that he ‘ beque- 
athed to his son a monarchy which could be held together 
only by the continuance of war conditions, which in times 
of peace was weak, structureless and invertebrat e ’ ‘ 

^ Babar briefly dwells upon the political situation at the 
time of his invasion and gives a highly detailed and 
minute account of the flora and fauna, of 
account ^ ^ of Hindustan. He makes mention of m^n- 
Hindustan. tains, rivers, jungles and the various kinds 
of vegetables, fruits and food-stuffs. He 
expresses a poor opinion of the people of Hindustan which. 


^ King, Memoirs II, p. 281, 

* Ibid., p. 346. 

^ Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, p, t6i. 
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is w holly exaggerate d. His stay in India was much toa 
short to enable him to acquaint himself fully and accu- 
rately with the ideas and habits of the natives of the 
country. This is what he writes 

“ Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to 
recommend it The people are not handsome. They 
have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of 
frankly mixing together or of familiar intercourse. 
They have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no 
politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no 
ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or 
executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge 
in design or architecture ; they have no horses, no good 
flesh, no grapes or musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice 
or cold water, no good food or bread in their bazars, no 
baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a 
candlestick. Instead of a candle or torch, you have 
a gang of dirty fellows, whom they call divatis, who 
hold in their left hand a kind of small tripod, to the 
side of one leg of which, it being wooden, they stick a 
piece of iron like the top of candlestick ; they fasten a 
pliant wick, of the size of the middle finger, by an iron 
pin, to another of the legs. In their right hand they 
hold a gourd, in which they have made a hole for the 
purpose of pouring out oil, in a small stream, and 
whenever the wick requires oil, they supply it from 
this gourd. Their great men kept a hundred or two 
hundred of these divatis.” ' 

He goes on to add that they have no aqueducts or canals 
in their gardens or palaces and in their buildings there is 
neither elegance nor regularity. Their peasants and the- 

* King, Memoirs II, pp. 241-42. 



lower classes all go about naked and use only a lanaoti t o 
■ cover their nakednes s. The chief excellence of Hindustan 
insists in tne tact that there ia an abundance of gold and 
silver in the country. I^e climate is very pleasant during 
tlie rains. There is no dearth of workmen of every profes- 
sion and trade and they are always open to engagement. 
Occupations are mostly hereditary and for particul ar 
Ikin ds of work particular sets of people are reserve d. 

According to Babar the countries from Bhereh to 
Bihar which were included in his empire yielded a revenue 
•of 62 crores of which parganas yielding about eight or nine 
crores are in the possession of Rajas and Rais who had 
always been loyal to the power at Delhi. ' 

Babar’s autobiography (Babarnamah) originally writ- 
ten in Turki is a book of surpassing interest. It faithfully 
B a b a r ’ 8 ^^cribes the worlds in whicEBabar hyed and 
autobio g r a- the persons wfh whom he came in conjsct. 

Asjwe^re'ff throughT ^e fefi lthe.apell of his 

i-x j ..1- - 

grasping military situations with the acuteness of a 
•consummate general. No eastwn prince has jjg gtten 
such a vivid, interesting and^acrous account ofhis life.^s 
BTe describes his own shortcomings with a candour 
whiM greatly impresses us. His style is not pompous 
•or ornate like that of the Persian writers. It is sim^e, 
clear and fprcibk and its effect is considerably enhanced 
Jby the utter lack of cant and hypocrisy. 


phy. 


^ King, Memoirs I, pp. 242—4. These figures are unreliable though 
Babar says (II, p. 426) he has verified them. The detailed statement of 
Babar’s revenue, though not given in the Persian version of his 
Memoir is found in the Turki original and is reproduced in the French 
edition. King has given an English translation of it in his edition of the 
Memoir a. Vol* II, pp. 244-45. 
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Babar had a great regard for truth for he avrites : ‘ I 
do not write this in order to make complaint ; I have writtea 
the plain truth. I do not set down these matters in order 
to make known my deserts ; I have set down exactly what 
happened. In this history I have held firmly to it that the 
truth should be reached in any matter, and that every 
act should be recorded precisely as it occurred. ’ ItJ^^hia 
whichjiasjiaade ihe a 

Afint ^ne-Poole ^u ^ it i n his own felicitous language the 
pomp and pgger ,f>13abar^ dynasty are. but t^ 
record oT'^^ife-the littera scripta that , i^c2s"^^ 
tlme^^^^reinains unaltered and imperishable 

The AfewIStre were fransTated' by Humayun from an 
original in Babar’s own handwriting in 1553 and were 
afterwards translated into Persian by Abdur Rahim Khan- 
i-Khanan in the time of Akbar in 1590. The Persian 
translation is faithful and accurate, and the variations that 
occur are of idiom and not of detail Several translations 
of the Memoirs have appeared in European languages in 
modern times. 

Babar is one of the most interesting., figures in the 
whole ra nge o f mediaeval history T As a prince, warrior^ 
and scholar he is fit to take rank with the 
ofBabar*'*^ greatest rulers of mediaeval times. The 
t rials and adventures of his early life ha d, 
str engthened every fibre of his bodily fram e and had 
devel oped in him the quali ties of patience^ endurance , 
courage and self-reliance . Adversity is a true school of 
greatness , and Babar had fully profited by the good a^ 
bad chances of life. He loved game and hunting expedi- 
nons, and often in the coldest winter he rode long dis- 
tances in pursuit of wild animals, and fully enjoyed hia 
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excursions with his comrades. S o great was his physica l 
strength that with one man under each arm he could run 
along the ra mpart without ~~tKe~ least inc onvenienje e 
and risk. He was fond^f river bath, and was once seen 
plunging recklessly into an ice-bound stream with tem- 
perature below zero. He was gifted by nature with an 
extr aordinary amount of energy , self- confidence, and the 
po wer to instil h ope aniTenthusias m into the hearts of his 
men, when they failed or faltered before a formidable foe. 
He loved field sports and was a skilful swordsman and 
archer. The elasticity of his mind enabled him to pass 
from the wine cup to the blockade of a fortress with the 
greatest alacrity and cheerfulness His methods of war 
were those that had been prevalent in Central Asia among 
the Mongols and Turks, but he had brought about altera- 
tions in them, and had so perfected his artillery branch 
that he was hard to beat in battle. His military discipli ne 
was sev er e, -a nd tho ugh at times he burst into ferocity h e 
w as generally humane and kind-hearte d. i tHe did not 
allow his soldiers to devastate the conquered countr ies 
and severe ly punished t hose who disobeyed his o rders. 

He was the happy compo und^ a^re^ prince and a 
piodlpan^ His te ller was^ fi^^jovim . buovanT an d" 

It retained Its buoyancy to the end of his life. No distress 
or misfortune could disturb its equanimity and whether on 
the field of battle or on the edge of a precipice in the hilly 
country hg..|iipved forward with a merry heart. He strictly 

6 rved the saiictity of the plighted word, and even in 
ng with his enemies he never had recourse to treacher y 
ul pla y. He hated ingratitude and expected all men 
to stand by their friends in time of need and to keep their 
word. 
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He treated his enem ies a mag'nanimity ^rarev 
among'TnT'conte^^rgn^^ in Central ^sia.” He was 
Kih'tl'^'Tns brothers an<f when urged to ' get rid of 
his brother Jahangir by one of his advisers he replied : 

‘ Urge it as he would, I did not accept his suggestion, 
because it is against my nature to do an injury to my 
brethren, older or younger, or to any kinsmen so ever, 
even when something untoward has happened.’ Hj|i 
loyalty towards lu§„J 5 ;insmen_and. friends was consgi- 
cuousT He treated his Chaghtai kinsmen with great 
kindness, and Mirza Haidar Daghlat effusively speaks o£ 
the genero us treatment which he r eceived at his ha nds. 
The hardships of life had perhaps convinced him of the 
iiece^ty of affection and of nurturing kindly sentiments 
wlthiiT hiim. 'Prom his own 'experience he..,had learnt 
t'h€f~^1ue'''of kindhess^hd fidelity, and recognised the 
importance of mutual good-will in social welfare. He 
writes of his father, mother, grandmothers, and sisters 
in terms of affection, and weeps for days together for a 
playmate of his earlier days. It is this hum an trait, so 
rMe^mong jtlie^Mongols an^d Turks. wKich makes Babar ’a 
personality a subject of abs orbing interest. 

' A word might be'saidliBout Babar^ attitude towards 
the three common things in which the Muslim world of 
gaiety and fashion took delight — wine, women, and son^ ,' 
Wine-drinking was a universal practice in Babar’s day 
and the Memoirs speak with perfect frankness of Babar’s 
•own indulgence in liquor. But even in drink he observed 
decorum and asked his followers ‘ to carry their liquor 
like gentlemen. ’ When they became senseless under the 
influence of liquor and ’ foul-mouthed and idiotic. ’ he 
•disliked them and disapproved of their conduct. We find 
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him at these drinking parties a strange, happy figure. 
j|He drinks copiously but never neglects his business and 
'is seen at a bound in his saddle when his services are 
needed in a raid or campaign. Several times he resolved 
to abstain from liquor, but such vows were more honour - 
' ed in the breach than in the obser vance. He would keep 
the vow for two or three days and tl&en break it at the 
sight of the crystal waters of a limpid stream or a moun- 
tain spring. It was at Sikri when he found himself 
against the Rajput odds that he made a vigorous effort 
of will to give up wine and asked his friends and follow- 
ers to do likewise. This was his final renunciation. Even 
as a drunkard Babar is fascinating in a gro up of * nolS le 
and illustrious drinkers’ who regarded wine as the 
necessary jaancSl^a^o? a joyous. gathering'. 

^HBabar fully acknowledged his debt to his grandmother 
and showed much filial devotion towards his parents, 
but l ike Napoleon Bonaparte he held in contempt tho se 
who allowed wo men to interfere in political affairs or i n- 
volved themselves in fe minine intrigue d He disliked 
te rmagant women" and favoured the r epression_ of 
feminine loquacit y. 

The Mongols and Turks of the fifteenth century 
were not very particular about their morals. Pederast y was 
a common vice among the Turks and Babar speaks of the 
practice with his usual frankness. It was a fashion to 

* About such women be endorsed the view expressed in the,se 
words : 

“ A bad wife in a good man’s house 

Even in this world, makes a hell on earth.” 

“May the Almighty remove such a visitation from every good Mus* 
lim ; and God grant that such a thing as an ill-tempered, cross-grained 
wife be not left in the world.” 

Kin fir. Memoirs. I. D. 206. 
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T ceep concubine/ and prostitutes, but Babar*s life was so ' 
occupied in si eges and battles that he had no timejto 
enjoy himselt like other eastern rulers. The exigenci^ 
of the situation at any rate in Hindustan enforced abs- 
tinence from sensual pleasures, and Babar always exer> 
-cised self-restraint when it was necessary to do so. He 
was fond of music both vocal and instr amenta!, and him- 
self coinpb^ed songs, "some of which have co me down to us. 

Babar was an orthodox S unnilnhis religious views , but 
his culture saved him from being a zealot or a fana ^ like 
Mahmud of Ghazni orlTruthless conqueror like his great 
ancestor Timur, the Lame. He looked upon Shias as ‘rank 
heretics’ and the ‘ followers of an evil belief opposed to 
the pure faith.’ He writes of the Hindus with contempt 
and recognises Jihad as a sacred duty. In describing 
Rana Sanga’s military resources and his gallantry in the 
field of battle he uses language which does little credit 
to his culture, but that was the usual practice of the age. 
He ordered towers of ‘ pagan skulls ’ to be built both at 
Sikri and Chanderi and showed no quarter to the idolators 
who opposed him. But there was no systematic persecu- 
tion of the Hindus during his reign and he never 
punished men merely on grounds of religion. Himself a 
great believer in Allah he ascribed all His success to Hia 
goodness and mercy and regarded sovereignty as a gift 
from Him . In the heat of battle he looked to God for 
help for all his battles were fought in His cause. His 
belief in the efficacy of prayer was immense as is illus- 
trated by the manner in which he sacrificed himself to 
save the life of his son. 

He wfis j jpassionate lover o f nature who-found ^he 
greatest pleasure m the streams, ~ineaaows a nd p asture 
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kinds of his native country. Springs, lakes, plants,, 
flowers and fruits — all had their charm for him, so muck 
so indeed, that even when h e was in Hindustan hg - 
never forgot the melons of Jb'arghanS. th e grap ea_apd 
p^egranatiS Of kaoui and the lands l>eyond the Oxus. 
It waslJlls luve 6i nature wnicn Mlled into play his- 
poetic powers. He possessed a fine intellect and a rich 
imagination which were utilised to the best advantage 
in depicting the scenes amidst which he moved and 
in portraying the persons whom he knew, j^i^r 
was a poet of n ^mean- orde r. H e had 
poet^frgnrSis eari^youtii, and his Diwan or collection 
of Turki poems is regarded as a work of considerab le 
merit.. He wrote in a pure and unaifected style and 
composed odes and songs with great facility. He knew 
the sacred function of poetry, and writes that it would be 
a pity if the tongue is wasted on satirical or frivolous 
poems. He alwaysjui hered to the view i-.hat the languaga 
of po etry shou ld b^Jiie vehicle of noble thought. His 
m asWy over prose was du ally reihark ableT He could 
write wi th eas e both in lUrici and Persi an, and like all 
cultured men of the east practised calligraph y. He was 
an adept in describin g countries, their climate an d pecal iar 
geographical feature s, and his fastidiousness in valuing 
the compositions of others would call forth the blushes 
of a tutor in a modern university. On one occasion he 
reprimanded Humayun for writing his letters carelessly 
and advised him to cultivate a plain and unaifected 
style. The most re markable of his prose work i s the 
Memoirs of his own lite, whicb will remain jor all "^ne 
a first-rate authority on the histo ry of Baliar’s reign and 
a~source of inspiration to those wno wisn to carve out 
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a career for themselves notwithstanding adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

Babar was unquestion ably superior to t he other 
MusIimruIeira ^fTira'Ijige r IF is'SueTie^^s'^metimes 
^ro^nraiTreJft^d^littie^ human life, but such occasions 
were few and far between. As a rule he never slew 
men wantonly. B ut what end ears him to us, in spite of 
the lapse of centuriSTi^ his deep^;an5lj^p^r”^ree'nty 
wTuch^ad ds^a'grSFldearo'Bvejn^ ^ of hisj^ara^r. 
IHSeed/Tn^e arerew^Imcesin’AsiStic Ibiistory who can 
be ranked higher than Babar in genius and accomplish- 
ments. 



CHAPTER XIII 
HUMAYUN AND SHER SHAH 


yHumayun ascended the throne at Agra on the 29th 
December, 1630, in the midst of great public rejoicings. 

He had been charged by Babar on his death- 
diffio™tie8 ° to treat his brothers with affection and 

Humayun acted on this advice to his great 
detriment. Most of his troubles and misfortunes sprang 
from his brothers, and his own treatment was responsible 
for their sinister designs. The first thing which he did 
after the fashion of the Timurids was to divide his father’s 
ominions among members of the blood royal. Kamran 
was confirmed in his possession of Kabul and Qandhar : 
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be relied upon. It was a heterogeneous mass of men be- 
longing to various nationalities. The Chaghtai, the Uzbeg, 
the Mughal, the Persian and Afghan soldiers fought well, 
but they were too prOAg to quarrel amongst themselves, 
and their counsels were almost always characterised by a 
woeful lack of unanimity. They plotted and intrigued to 
push forward their own men and frequently sacrificed the 
interests of the whole for the interests of the part. There 
were powerful Khans at court who did not consider the 
acquisition of a kingdom or empire beyond the scope of 
their ambitions. The intrigues of these men were bound 
to embarrass any ruler, however capable or vigilant . 

There were other difficulties. Babar had no time to 
consolidate his possessions , and the majority of his subjects 
who were Hindus looked upon their conquero rs as success- 
f ul barbarians. In the East the Afghans were fomenting 
strife, and Mahmud Lodi was wandering in Bihar trying 
to rally to his side the Afghan nobles who were anxious 
to regain their lost power. Sher Khan had already 
entered upon a military career of great promise and was 
making efforts to organize the Afghans into a nation. In 
Gujarat Bahadur Shah had greatly increased his povrer and 
was maturing his plans for the conquest of Rajputana. He 
possessed enormous wealth which afterwards enabled him 
to finance the anti-Mughal movement started in Bihar 
and Bengal by the great Afghan who finally succeeded in 
expelling Humayun from Hindustan. 

At the time of Babar’s death Kamran was in Kabul. 
Having entrusted his territories to the care of Askari, he 
marched towards Hindustan at the head 
to Kamran! ° ® considerable force and gave out that he 

was coming to congratulate his brother on 
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the assumption of royal dignity. Humayun who knew 
him too well to be deceived by these effusive expressions 
of loyalty sent an envoy in advance to inform him that 
he had already decided to add Peshawar and Lamghan 
to the fief of Kabul. But Kamran was not satisfied 
with this offer and marched down to the Indus. He 
captured Lahore and brought the whole of the Punjab 
under his sway. Humayun who was not prepared for 
war acquiesced in this forcible seizure, and allowed him to 
enjoy the kingdom of Kabul, Qandhar and the Punjab. 
It was a mistake on Humayun’s part to make these 
concessions because they erected a barrier between him 
and the lands beyond the Afghan hills Kamran could 
henceforward, as Professor Rushbrook-Williams observes, 
cut the taproo t of Humayun’s military power by 
merely stopping where he was. Besides, the cession 
of Hisar Firoza was a blunder for it gave Kamran 
command of the new military road which ran from Delhi 
to Qandhar. 

One of the most formidable enemies of Humayun was 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. He was making vigorous efforts 
Bahadur increase his power. Early in 1^5.31 he 
Shah ofQuja- invaded Malwa along with the Rana of 
“ ■ Mewar on the ground that the ruler of that 

country had given shelter to his brother, Chand Khan, a 
rival claimant to the throne of Gujarat. Malwa was con- 
quered and the Sultan was sent as a prisoner to Cham^ 
panir. The kings of Khandesh, Ahmadnagar and Berar 
were humbled by him and made to acknowledge his 
supremacy. The Portuguese also feared his growing 
power and paid homage to him. With great resources at 
his command, Bahadur turned against the Rana of Chittor 
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•who was compelled to agree to terms which were ‘ ruinous 
alike to his pride and his pocket. ’ 

Emboldened by this success Bahadur began to prepare 
himself for bigger enterprise. The Afghan chiefs like 
Alam Khan, the uncle of Ibrahim Lodi, who had sought 
refuge with him, solicited his aid in driving the Chaghtais 
out of India. Equally dangerous were the intrigues of 
the Mughal nobles who had fled to his court and who 
confirmed the view that the conquestiOf Hindustan could 
be easily accomplished. Humayun wrote to Bahadur to 
dismiss the fugitives but he refused to do so. This was 
the immediate cause of war. 

Humayun marched against the nobles of Gujarat and 
defeated them. Bahadur hurried back to the scene of 
action from Chittor on hearing this news but he was 
flefeated and the Mughals captured immense booty. He 
fled to Champanir but Humayun followed close upon his 
heels with a powerful force. Bahadur then left for Diu 
without offering any resistance , and opened negotiations 
with the Portuguese. 

Humayun meanwhile laid siege to the fort of Cham- 
panir and captured it after four months’ blockade. But 
the Mughals were so elated with success that they wasted 
their time in feasting and merriment. Bahadur profited 
by thi s supine inaction of his enemies and at once sent 
his officer Imad-ul-mulk who occupied Ahmadabad and 
collected a large army to fight for his master. The 
Portuguese governor also promised aid in return for the 
permission which he had given to fortify his settlement. 

This roused Humayun from his lethargy . He marched 
ngainst Imad-ul-mulk and defeated him. The country 
-was made over to his brother Mirza Askari who proved 
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an incapable and tactless governor. He quarrelled with hia 
own officers and did nothing to effect a peaceful settlement 
of the country. Bahadur took advantage of these dis* 
sensions in the enemy’s camp and advanced towards 
Ahmadabad. The Mughal general surrendered Champanir 
into his hands, and gradually the whole country came into 
his hands but he did not live to enjoy the fruits of his 
victory. He was invited by the Portuguese governor to a 
conference but in a scuffle which ensued between, 
the Portuguese and his men Bahadur who suspected 
treachery fell into the sea and was drowned in 1537. 
Humayun who was at Mandu withdrew to Agra, and as 
soon as he did so Malwa was also lost. 

Thus the emperor’s own lethargy and indecision 
ruined his prestige in the north. The Afghans slowly 
increased their strength, and with the help of their leader 
Sher Khan began to prepare themselves for a trial of 
strength with the Mughals. 

The original name of Sher Shah was Farid. His 
father Hasan was a Jagirdar of Sasram in Bihar. The 
• • ^ exact date of his birtfi^is not known, but it 

If s^ershah*'^ probable that he was born some time 
about the year 1486 A. D. In his early boy- 
Wd Farid was neglected by his father who was a alavA 
to his youngest wife and showed a preference to his sons 
'by the latter. But this petticoat influence proved a bless - 
ing in disgui se. Disgusted by the conduct of his step- 
mother and infatuated father, Farid left his home and 
went to Jaunpur where he applied himself to the study pf 
letters. Being a precocious lad, he devoted himself to the 
study of Arabic and Persian with great zeal, and soon, 
acquired a mastery over these two languages. He^ 
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committed to memory the GuLUtan, Boatan and Sikandar- 
namah and enriched his wonderfully quick mind with 
vast stores of polite learning. He studied literature 
and history and took a keen delight in reading of the 
noble deeds and virtues of great rulers in the past. 
Impressed by Farid’s talents his father’s patron Jama l 
Khan, t he governo r of BiharT asked him to behave 
better towards his son who held out ample promise of 
^ture gre|d:ness. 

tiasan was reconciled, and he entrusted his jagir to 
his ambitious son. Farid managed the jagir well, but the 
j ealousy of his sten-mother again drove him into voluntar y 
pxile . He took service under Bahar Khan, son of Darya 
Khan Lohan i. governor of Bi.har, who was much impressed 
by his talents. On one occasion when Bahar went out on 
a hunting expedition Farid slew a tiger and in recognition 
of this brave deed his master gave him the title of Sher 
Khan. But differences having arisen soon afterwards be - 
tween him and Farid, the latter resigned his service and 
went to Agra where lie was introduced to Babar by one of 
his leading nobles. When Babar undertook the subjugation 
of the Afghans in the east, Sher Khan rendered him great 
assistance and received in return his father’s jagir. 

Babar had restored Jalal Khan, son of Bahar Khan, to 
his father’s possessions after the death of the latter, but 
he was a minor and his affairs were managed by Sher 
Khan. When Jalal came of age he wished to free himself 
from the galling tutelage of the powerful Afghan chief 
who held him in leading strings. He sought the help of 
the ruler of Bengal in accomplishing his object but all his 
efforts failed. Sh^ Khan defeated the forces of the tvyo 
allie s and Bihar easi ly came into his hands. 
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Sher Khan was not^thfi-sinan to restjin hjfljaaEs. He 
now turned his attention towards Bengal. He dashed 
through the country and easily overpowered the resistance 
offered by the Bengal troops so that by the end of February 
1536, he appeared before the walls of Gaur. Mahmud, 
the king of Bengal, offered no resistance and bribed Sher 
Khan to retire. Next year Sher Khan again marched 
towards Gaur, but the Bengalis showed little courage, and 
the Afghans entered the city in triumph. When Huma- 
Yun heard of Sher Khan’s success in Bengal, he advanced 
towards Gaur, but the wily Afghan retreated towards 
Bihar and eluded his pursuers. The Mughals captured 
Gaur and re-named it Jannatabad. Sher Khan tried to 
compensate himself for this loss by seizing imperial terri- 
tories in Bihar and Jaunpur and plundered the country 
as far as Kanauj. 

As soon as Humayun heard of Sher Khan’s activities 
in Bihar and Jaunpur, he left Gaur and marching hastily 
nlong the bank of the Ganges crossed near Munghir. He 
was confronted with a difficult situation. Attempts were 
made to make peace with Sher Khan but in vain. The 
Afghans rallied round their leader in large numbers and 
defeated the Mughals at Chausa. The emperor fought 
with great gallantry but his example produced no effect 
on his followers. At last he plunged into the river on 
horseback and was about to be drowned when he was 
saved by a water-carrier. Nizam, whom he afterwards 
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•own name. All thought of acknowledging the emperor’s 
-iuzerainty now vanished from his mind and in order to 
legalise his assumption of the royal titl e he went through 
all the formal ities of kingship. 

Humayun was now convinced of Sher Shah’s formid- 
able power. He saw clearly that success against him was 
impossible without unity of plan and purpose. 
K^a***'*^ Ma*y He tried his best to win his brothers to his 
1640 ^ side but they were so faithless that they not 

only re fused him co-op eration but positively 
hampered him in his "preparations. Encouraged by the 
dissensions ot the brothers, Sher Shah advanced to the 
bank of the Ganges and crossed it with his forces. Huma- 
yun also led his army to the Ganges near Kanauj and 
encamped opposite to Sher Shah. The two armies, the 
strength of which is estimated by Mirza Haider, the author 
of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, at 200,000 men remained in this 
position for one month. But desertions in the imperial 
army added to the anxiety of Humayun, and he decided to 
risk a battle rather than allow the army to be destroyed 
without fighting. The Mughals employed their usual 
tactics but they were severely beaten by the Afghans. 
Mirza Haider who took part in the campaign writes : 
“ . . . . Sher Khan gained a victory, while the Chaghtais 
were defeated in the battlefield, where not a man either 
friend or foe was wounded. Not a gun was fired and the 
chariots (Gardun) were useless.” 

Now this statement of Mirza Haider may be exag- 
gerated, but there is no doubt that the battle was not hal f 
so bloody as the battles of Pani pat and Kanwah. The 
imperialists were^riven into the river, and the Afghans 
inflicted heavy losses upon them from behind. The 
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Mughals failed disastrously to retrieve their position and 
Huma yun was reduced to the position of a helples s fugitive . 

uunng his pursuit of the empiror in the Punjab Sher 
Shah turned his attention to the Gakkar country, a moun- 
tainous region between the upper courses of 
the rivers Indus and Jhelum. The occupa- 
Shah. tion of this tract of land was highly impor- 

tant for strategic reasons. An invader from 
the north-west could easily pass through this country and 
establish himself in the Punjab. Sher Shah ’s fears were- 
well-founded, for Kamran and Mirza Haider, two of his 
important enemies,— who held Kabul and Kashmir respec- 
tively, might combine at any time and jeopardise his safety. 
Sher Shah ravaged the country, but he was suddenly 
called away by the rebellion of the governor of Bengal. 
He left his able generals behind with 60,000 men to 
subdue the country of the Gakkars. 

Malwa, Raisin, and Sindh were conquered next and 
then Sher Shah turned against Maldeva of Jodhpur. It was- 
impossible for him to tolerate the existence of a powerful 
chieftain whose kingdom was situated not far from the 
capital. He marched towards Marwar at the head of a large 
army and pushed on to Mairta 42 miles west of Ajmer. 
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'enclosed these letters in a kharita (a silken bag) he gave it 
to a certain person and directed him to drop it near the tent 
of the vakil of Maldeva. When the contents of these 
letters became known to him he suspected treachery on the 
part of his nobles. He forthwith decided to retreat in spite 
of their assurances that their loyalty was as firm as a rock. 
But Maldeva who was seized with panic did not listen to 
their protestations. The pride of the Rajputs was touched 
to the quick and some of his chiefs felt this stain on their 
honour to be unbearable. With desperate courage they 
fell upon the enemy and according to Abbas ‘ displayed 
■exc eeding valour . ’ A deadly encounter followed (March 
1 544) and though the noble band perished, the Afghans 
were slain in large numbers. The valour of the Rajputs 
deeply impressed Sher Shah who was heard to say, ‘ I 
had nearly lost the empire of Hindustan for a handful 6? 
Bajra (millet). ’ 

After this victory Sher Shah captured Mount Abu 
and from there proceeded against Marwar. Maldeva fled 
from Jodhpur and retired to the fort of Siwana whither 
he was not followed by the Afghans. The fort of Chittor 
was captured soon afterwards and was entrusted to an 
Afghan nobleman. In this way Sher Shah succeeded in 
establishing his hold on Rajputana. 

The last expedition in which Sher Shah took part 
was against the Raja of Kalanjar. The Rajputs rolled 
down stones upon the besiegers from the parapet of 
the fortress and made their task exceedingly difficult. 
The siege was pushed on but when victory was in sight, 
She r Shah was suddenly burnt by an explosion of gun - 
jpowder. iort was captured and the Afghans entered 
it in triumph. Sher Shah’s condition grew worse and 
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he died on May 22, 1646, with the laurela of vietorv on , 
his brow . 

The government of Sher Shah, though adtocratic was- 
vigorous and enlightened. He was not content merely with 
the establishment of peace and order, but 
^^Nature^^^of reconstructed the machinery of administra- 
despotism. tion. In spite of the limitations which ham- 
pered a sixteenth century king in India he 
brought to bear upon his task the intelligence, the ability, 
the devotion of the enlightened despots of the eighteenth 
century in Europe. He did not listen to the advice of the 
Ulama and adopted a policy of religious toleration towards- 
the Hindus. He looked into the pettiest details of adminis- 
tration and steadily fixed his eye on the public weal. He 
kept a vigilant watch on his walis, iqtadars andwoifes and 
freely punished them when they transgressed his rules. 
The Afghans fully appreciated his creative genius and 
looked upon him as a saviour of their race. It was this 
sense of thoughtful gratitude fortified and developed by 
his comprehensive and liberal administrative reforms 
which led them to render upto him their sincere homage'' 
and goodwill. t 

The whole e mpire was yHded into 47 divisions each of 
which comprised a large nomDer of parganas. Abbas 
writesthatthere werell3,000parganas, but he 
deration.**™* has probably made a confusion between the 
parganas and villages. This figure represehta 
the number of villages in the empire and not of parganas, 
which could not have been so many at the time. Each 
pargana had a shiqdar , an amin, a treasurer, a muna if, a 
Hindi writer and a Persian writer to write accounts. Be- 
sides these officers of the state there were the Patwari, 
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Chowdhri and the Muaa ddam who acted as intermediaries- 
between the people and the state. The shiqdar was a 
soldier, the amin a civilian whose main function was the 
assessment and collection of land revenue. The shiqdar’s 
duty was to enforce the royal farmans and to give military 
assistance to the Amin when he needed it. The Amin 
was the principal civil officer and was responsible to the 
central government for his actions. The parganas were- 
grouped into sarkars. each of which had a ahiqdUr-i- 
shiqdUran (Shiqdar-in-chief) and a Munsif-i-munaifan 
fMunsW-m-chief) who looked after the w6f k 6f the pargana 
officers throughout their division. Their duty was to watch 
.the conduct of both the and 'the people, to settle 

disputes regarding the boundaries of the parganas and to 
punish any acts of lawlessness on the part of the people. 
The amUi^ were frequently transferred after one or two 
years from one place to another and loyal and experienced 
officers were treated with special favou r. 

Before thetimeofSher^hah, the land was not measured 
and the present, past and probable futurcstate of a pargana 
was ascertained from the Qanungo. Sher 
venue^ Shah Ordered an accurate survey of all lan d , 

, in the empire. The land was measured at har* 

vest time and th e state demand was fixed at one-third o f 
t heexpected produce . ' It was payable in cash or kin d. The 
revenue was realised by the muqa ddams who were given 
a share of the produce, but" the ryots were sometimes 

1 It is stated in the Ain that cash rates were fixed for a few 
special crops, mainly Tegetables, but for all the principal staples, the 
‘ good, ' ‘ middling, ’ and ‘ bad ' yields per bigha were added up, one- 
third of the total was reckoned as the average produce (uta^suO, and 
one«third of this was fixed as the state demand. In certain parts ct 
the empire such as Multan the state demand was fixed at one-fourth 
also* Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 7fi* 
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allowed to pay to the treasury direct. Sher Shah was very 
careful of the interests of the cultivators. The revenue 
officers were asked to be lenient at the time of assessment 
hut they were to show no mercy at the time of collection. 
When there was drought or any other unforeseen calamity 
advances were made to the cultivators to relieve distress. 

Sher Shah was much impressed by A lauddi n’s military 
^system and adopted its main principles . He wished to 
, make the army efficient and truly imperial 

** 71l0 A r in y 

in spirit. The mansabdari system did not 
exist, for the Afghans were too proud to accept such 
gradations of service. The army was distributed over 
different parts of the country and was stationed in canton- 
ments of which Delhi and Rohtas were the most important. 
One such division was called fauj and was under the 
eommand of a /awjdar whose duties were entirely military. 
As the clan-feeling was very powerful among the 
Afghans, the more important tribal chiefs were allowed to 
keep large forces in their service. The king had also a 
large army under his direct command ; it amounted to 
150,000 cavalry and 25,000 infantry, well trained and ac- 
eoutred with muskets and bows. The cavalry was highly 
efficient ; horses were trained and their descriptive rolls 
were prepared. The soldiers were directly recruited by 
the king himself and salaries were fixed after persona l 
insneetion^ Sher Shah treated his soldiers with kindnem 
and supplied those who were poor with arms and horses. 
But his discipline was very severe. They were, during 
their marches, particularly enjoined hot to do any injury 
to the crops of the cultivators. If the crops of any culti- 
vator were destroyed, he was recompensed by the state 
for his loss and the wrong-doers were severely punished. 
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When the king accon\panied the army, he used to look 
to the right and left and if he saw any man injuring the 
crops he cut off his ears w ith his own hand, and hanging 
the corn round his neck ordered him to be paraded in the 
camp. £ven ^ when the cro ps were damaged owing to th e 
narrowness of the road, h e sent his officers to estima te 
the value of the crop and give compensation in money . 

Sher Shah dealt out even-handed justice to the high 
and low, an d no man could escape punishment by reaso n 
of his birth or ran k. There were courts 
PoUce!*^** called the Darul-adHat in which the Qazi 
and the Mir Adi tried civil cases and adminis- 
tered justice. The Hindus probably settled their disputes 
relating to inheritance, succession and the like in their 
Panchavats^ but in criminal cases they were amenab le to 
the law of the s tate? The mminal law was severe ; 
punishments were harsh and cruel and their object" was 
notto fefdrrn the ' culprit but * tcT " set an example .* Even 
fliett and robbery were treated as capital offences . 

The police organisation of Sher Shah though primitive 
in many respects was highly efficient. He tried to enforce 
the principle of local responsibility in the matter of pre- 
venting crimes. If a theft or robbery occurred within the 
jurisdiction of an amil or shiqdar, and the culprits were 
not traced, the muqaddams were arrested and compelled 
to make good the loss. When a murder occurred and the 
murderer was not traced, the muqaddams were seized as 
before and asked to produce him. If they failed to 
produce him or to give his whereabouts, they were them- 
selves put to death. In an v ease the responsibility of 
l^ingi ng to fight an often ne raatpd tjj ff grt/lA/tnui, 

and the regulations of the state operated harshly upon 


E. 22 
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them. But the system resulted in the complete securit y 
of li fe and property . The travelle ra and wayfarers slep t 
~witnout t he least anxiety even m a desert, and ^ e 
Z amindars tbemselvea kept watch over them fo r fear of 
the kingi Brides the regular police there ^ere the 
Mufiataiba o r censors of public morals, whose duty was 
to prev enT 3uehr~crimes as drinking and adultery and to 
, enforce the observance of religious laws. Spies are in- 
evitable in a despotic state, and Sher Shah employed 
diligent spies who kept him informed of all that happened 
in his dormhlons! 

The means of communication were very inadequate 
in the middle ages. Sher Shah w as the first Muslim ru ler 
The Means un^ertoolTthe construction of roads-on 

of Communi- a large~scale~f y public con^nie nce. The 
cation. longest road was that which ran from 

Sonargaon to the Ind us about 1500 krohs in length. 
There were others, the chief of which were o ne from Agra 
to Burhanpur, another frmn Agra via Biya na to the 
^ htier of Marwar and to the fort of Chitto^and a fourth 
from Lahore to~liIuItan , a city of considerable military 
importance on the western frontier. Trees were planted 
on both sides of the roads, an d aarais were built at inter- 
vals of every two kroha, and separate accommodation wa s 
provided for Hindus and Muslims. Brahmans were em- 
ployed for the convenience of the Hindus to supply them 
with water and to cook their food. For the upkeep of the 
aaraia villages were granted by the state. Every aarai 
had a well, a mosque and a staff of officers who were 
ge nerally an imam, a muazzin and a number of watermen, 
■wEiT^^w^^Moutjp^^e^^Qroeoi^eTandil^^EKl^^ 
;thT§drai8^As Mi^Qanungo observes these aaraia became 
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* th e veritable arteries of the empire, diffusing a ne w 
life among its hit herto benumbed limbs .^ Market towns 
grew up around these sarais anda brisk trade developed. 
They served also the purpose of dak chowkis, and through 
them news came to the emperor from the remotest parts 
of his dominions. 

Sher Shah made liberal grants for charitable purposes 
but he exercised a personal supervision over their manage- 
Charitabie ™ent. He often said that it was incumbent 
endowments upon kings to give grants to imams and holy 
and grants. upon them depended the happiness 

■ and prosperity of a state. He patronised art and letters 
and held that it was the duty of Kings to afford rellBf 10* 
the poor and the destitute! The whole system of grants 
was carefully examined anj the imams and holy men who 
had by bribing the amils acquired possession of more land 
than really belonged to them, were deprived of su ch illegi- 
timate a cquisition s. To check the fradulent practices jf 
the grantees he ordered th e mtmshis t o prepare the 
frirmans^ fixamined and sealed them himself and then sent 
them to his shiqdars fo r distribution. All grants made by 
rulers other than the Afghans were cancelled, though the 
grantees were not wholly deprived of their lands. The 
principle which he generally observed was that no deserv- 
ing person should go unrewarded and no one should have 
a superfluity of state benefactions. JMadrasas and 
mosques were maintained and stipends were granted to 
Teachera and students. The state established a number 
of free kitchens the annual expenditure of which in those 
days, when the value of money was much higher than it 
is now, amounted to 180,000 asharHs, But in dealing 
■with His own tribesmen Sher Shah adopted a policy o f 
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fn^nini'tiam To the men of the Sur tribe and his own 
kinsmen his bounty flowed generously irrespective of 
desert, and every pious Afghan who came tO Hindustan 
was granted an annuity from the royal treasury. This 
must have caused discontent among his subjects of which 
contemporary historians have given no account. 

Sher Shah has rightly been called one of the greatest 
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His methods of war were mild and human e, and the 
aoldiers were never allowed to co mmit acts of rapine an d 
plunde r. At times he was cunning and perfidiou s, but 
probably because like other men of his age he believed 
that nothing was wrong in war. 

Although a strict Sunni, he was well disposed towards 
other sects and religions. The jeziya was not abolished , 
but the Hindus were treated with justice and toleratio n. 
To e ncourage education among his Hindu subjects, he 
gra nted them wagfs and allowed them a free hand in 
their management For this liberal and beneficent policy 
he was liked by his subjects of all castes and creeds. 

Sher Shah deserves a high place in history. By his 
politfcal "reforms and the policy of religious tolera- 
tion, Jie_jmconsciously_laid the foundations of Akbar’s 
greatness. His organisation of thels m^T revenue syst^ 
was a precious legacy to the Mughal s^ They followed his 
plan and perfected it. Todarmal and others adopted his 
methods of administration, and modified them according to 
the needs of the situation. | Indeed, Sher Shah’s achieve- 
ments place him in the forefront of mediaeval history, 
and his policy of religious toleration will ever remain a 
shining example of his far-sighted statesmanship. | 

Having clrossed the Ganges, Humayun proceeded to- 
wards Agra, and taking his family and treasure went 
to Delhi, but when he found it impossible 
recapture the city, he left for Sarhind. 
His brothers gave him no help, and Kamran 
proved a source of great trouble and anxiety. Humayun 
marched towards Sindh and laid siege to Bhakkar, but here 
too hisilHuck followed him. It was during this period that 
he married Hamids, daughter of Shaikh Ali Akbar Jami, 
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who afterwards became the mother of Akbar. Disappoint* 
ed at the conduct of his brother, he sought the help of 
Maldeva of Jodhpur who had written to him promising 
to lend him a contingent of 20,000 Rajputs. But Maldeva 
did not keep his word. When Humayun reached the 
Raja’s territory, he offered him no welcome, and the spies 
who were sent to fathom his mind brought the news that 
he meant treachery. Humayun’s old librarian who had 
taken service with Maldeva sent a message to him in these 
words ; ‘ March at once from wherever you are, for 
Maldeva intends to make you prisoner. Put no trust in 
his words.’ This change in Maldeva’s attitude was due 
to his fear of Sher Shah and the utter hopelessness of 
Humayun’s cause. Amarkot was the next place of refuge 
where the royal party was treated well by Rana Prasad 
who promised to assist the emperor in conquering Bhak- 
kar and Thatta. It was here in a desert castle that the 
greatest of the Mughal emperors was born on November 
23, 1542 A.D. 

Soon after this happy event Humayun left Amarkot, 
and marched towards Bhakkar with ten thousand men. 
But Rana Prasad’s men deserted him one night owing 
to a quarrel between the Rana and the Muslim officers in 
the imperial train. The chief of Bhakkar was tired of 
war, and a treaty was made by which he agreed to furnish 
him with 80 boats, 10,000 mishkaU, 2,000 loads of grain, 
and 300 camels to enable him to proceed to Qandhar. 
Eamran had become master of the entire Afghan region, 
and was acting, to all intents and purposes, as an inde* 
pendent ruler. His brother Askari and HindSl had become 
his vassals and greatly feared him. Humayun found no 
shelter with these faithless men, and, leaving his one'year 
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old child Akbar at Qandhar, he decided to leave for 
Persia where he hoped to obtain succour from the Shah. 

H umayun was hospitably received bv Shah Tahmaan 
who was a young man of 27 years of age. He issued 
instructions to all the local governors and 
officers in his kingdom to accord a warm 
welcome to Humayun. But the effect of 
his hospitality was marred by his desire to convert the 
emperor to the Shia faith. With becoming dignity, Huma- 
yun affirmed his belief in the Sunni doctrine, but the 
Shah continued to embarrass him with his importunities. 
Evasive replies proved of no avail, and since escape was 
impossible, the emperor’s well-wishers advised him to 
enter into an agreement with the Shah, embodying a 
declaration of his acceptance of the Shia creed. A formal 
treaty was concluded through the intercession of the 
Shah’s sister between the two sovereigns by which the 
S hah a^eed to help Humayun with a contingent in 
conquering Bokhara, Kabul, and Qandhar on condition 
that the last place should be ceded to him in the event of , 
success Humayun was to declare himself a Shia and 
to have the Shah’s name proclaimed in the khutba . a 
condition to which he agreed with considerable reluctance. 
Encouraged by the Shah’s promise of help and its partial 
fulfilment in the supply of a force of 14,000 men, Huma- 
yun proceeded to invade the dominion of Kamran. 

Humayun reached Qandhar in March 1545, and laid 
siege to the town. The capture of Qandhar considerably 
improved his position, and having gathered 
K a b”u”*a*n*d forces he advanced upon Kabul. Kam- 

Qandhar. ran was defeated and the city fell into his 
hands. Prince Akbar whom Kamran had 
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once exposed on the ramparts of the fort of Kabul was 
now restored to his father after a long separation. Though 
Kamran was defeated , he still entertained hopes of 
recovering his lost kingdom . He was defeated again, 
and in a night encounter Mirza Hindal was killed . The 
vanquished prince fled to the court of Salim Shah Sur, 
but the latter treated him so roughly that he was obliged 
to seek refuge in the Gakkar country in disgust. The 
Gakkar chief made him over to Humayun who^ in 
obedience to his father's command, refus^3~'tb put ^ 
end to ms iite. A consultation' Was held'wlth the "Amirs, 
and It was Anally decided that his life should be spared 


but he should be rendered incapable of further mischief 


y being depr ived of__h is eyesight . Kamran expresse d 
a wish to go^ to Mecca which was granted. His wife 
^companied him and served him with fidelity and 
devotion until his death in 1557. Mirza Askari who had 
frequently changed sides was also captured and allowed 


to proceed to Mecca! Having got rid of all his rivals in 


the north-west, Humayun began to make preparations for 
the reconquest of Hindustan. 

Sher Shah’s death was an irreparable blow to the 
Afghans. He had nominated no successor and his young 
son Jalal Khan who happened to reach the 
BestorSiio^”'* Camp in time was proclaimed king under the 
title of Salim Shah. It was beyond the new 
monarch’s power to control the turbulence of the Afghans, 
and therefore he was obliged to have recourse to drastic 
measures to strengthen his position. Several Amirs were 
imprisoned and put to death. The first victim of his 
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effectiv ely red uced the country to order . Shujaat’s infor- 
inanis communicated to him the intentions of the court, 
and he managed to escape the wrath of Salim by sub- 
missive and respectful representations. But Azim Huma- 
yun, the governor of the Punjab, acted with little 
prudence and caution. When he was summoned by the 
king, he sent a substitute for himself which Salim regard- 
ed as an act of gross insubordination. Fearing drastic 
action on the part of the king, Azim broke out into open 
rebellion, but he was defeated by the royalists in the 
battle of Ambala. He fled for his life, and the Punjab 
was occupied by the Sultan. Again he gathered strength 
and fought an action with the royal forces but he was 
defeated. He fled to Kashmir where he was shot dead 
by certain tribesmen. 

Salim continued his policy of repression. He devised 
new laws and maintained an efficient army to curb the 
power of the nobles He deprived them of their war- 
like elephants, kept the revenues of the state in his own 
hands and abolished the practice of supplying money in 
exchange for a certain fixed quota of mounted men. He 
established a system of espionage which enabled him to 
know all that happened in his kingdom. Justice was ad- 
ministered according to a new code of regulations which 
were interpreted by a Munsif and not by a Qazi or Mufti. 
To enforce these laws he stationed troops in the various 
parts of his dominions and exerted himself to the utmost 
to see that the machinery of government worked with 
efficiency and vigour. 

Salim died in November 1554. He was succeeded by 
his son Firuz Khan but the latter was soon murdered by 
his maternal uncle Mubariz Khan who ascended the 
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throne under the title of Muhammad Shah Sdil. Muham- 
mad Shah Sdil was a worthless debauchee, but he had a. 
capable minister in Hemu, a Hindu, who roanapred hia 
affairs with great ability and vigour But even he found 
it diMcuIt to keep in check the forces of disorder which 
were slowly undermining the empire. Rebellions broke 
out on all sides, and Muhammad’s cousin Ibrahim Khan 
Sur seized Delhi and Agra, but he was soon defeated 
by another brother Sikandar Sur who acquired pos- 
session of the whole country between the Indus and the 
Ganges. 

Humayun was all along watching the chaotic con- 
dition of the Afghan empire. In November 1554, he 
marched towards Hin/Iustan and the vanguard of the 
imperial army entered Lahore in February, 1555. Sikan- 
dar advanced to give battle at the head of a large army 
but he was defeated near Sarhind. He fled from the field 
of battle and Humayun was restored without further 
opposition. 

The emperor did not live long to enjoy the honours of 
royalty which he had won by the sheer force of his arms. 

One day as he was descending from the 
Humayun ” ^ terrace-roof of his library, he knelt down on 
the stairs on hearing the call for prayer, but 
his staff slipped on the polished marble, and he fell head- 
long on the ground. All medical aid proved unavailing, 
and he died on January 24, 1556. His death was con- 
cealed for some time, and it was after 17 days that the- 
Khtttba was read in the name of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar. 

Humayun was by nature a kind, gentle and affection- 
ate monarch. He was well disposed towards his kinsmen. 
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and treated them with generosity and leniency even 
when they conspired to bring about his ruin. 
When the nobles made an impassioned appeal 
to him to slay his arch-enemy Kamran 
he replied : ‘ Though mv head inclines to voiir worda r^-my 
heart does no t. ’ and refused to stain his hands with the 
murder of a brother. He was not lacking in physical 
courage, and had given a good account of himself during 
his father’s campaigns. But his general indolence and 
quixotic generosity frequently spoiled the fruits of victory 
and deprived him at times of his most valued acquisitions. 
He had not inherited from his father that invincible 
courage and strength ot will which had led him to attempt 
thnce the conquest ot samarqand fiO? Was he SO '^’killed 
in adjusting his means to his ends . He~'neVer 'made”tEe 
fullest use of his victories and often began a new plan 
before executing the one he had already in hand. Besides, 
he wa s addicted to opium .w hich did not a little to impair 
his mental and bodily strength. But Humayun was not 
wholly devoid of noble' qualities. He possessed ability and 
intelligence of no mean order. He loved literature and 
extended his patronage to men of letters. Like his 
father he was fond ot poetry and took delight in cojn- 
p osing verses. He was interested in mathematics 
as tronomy, and his plan of constructing an observatory^ 
at Delhi was intei^upted by his sudden deat h. Fiit what 
endears Humayun to us is his buoyancy of temper, his 
c heerfulness of spirit under desperate situations . Through 
all his vicissitudes he preserved his native goodness and 
remained a hon eomrade^ ta his officers and men. His bro- 
thers played the traitor again and again, but he never dis*^ 
regarded his father’s dying injunction, and treated them 
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with a kindness which has few parallels in Mughal 
history. For fifteen years he was persecuted by the 
malice of destiny, but he never lost the equanimity of 
his temper and endured his misfortune with great patience 
and fortitude. Throughout his life Humayun behaved 
as an indulgent master, a warm-hearted friend and an 
amiable gentleman, alwas^ willing and prompt to show 
gratitude to those who rendered him service. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 

At the time of Humayun’s death Akbar was absent 
in the Punjab whither he had gone with Bairam Khan to 
put an end to the misgovernment of Abdul- 
mali, the local governor. As he was re- 
turning from there he received at Kalanur, 
an express informing him of the sad event. There was 
much commotion in the camp but the chiefs and nobles 
after the customary rites of mourning proceeded to the 
coronation ceremony which took place in a modest garden 
on February 14, 1556. As the Prince was a mere boy of 
thirteen, his father’s old and faithful friend Bairam Khan 
undertook to act jasxegent for him, and formally assumed 
charge of the affairs of the empire 

India was neither homogeneous nor well-governed in 
1556. The provinces of Hindustan were in a state of dis- 
order and the country round Delhi and Agra 
d^?on*ofindia' throes of a terrible famine. The 

late emperor had all his life wandered 
from place to place and had found no time to organise 
and consolidate his empire. After his death the whole 
country was reduced to a congeries of states. Towards 
the north-west, Kabul with its dependencies was under 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, who acted as 
an independent ruler, and the empire of Hindustan did 
not lie beyond the scope of his ’ambition. Kashmir had 
also become an independent state under a local. 

349 
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Muhammadan dynasty, and the Himalayan states in the 
neighbourhood enjoyed a similar position. Sindh and 
Multan had separated from the empire of Delhi after 
the death of Sher Shah and formed themselves into 
independent kingdoms. Bengal was ruled by kings of 
the Sur dynasty ; Muhammad Adil ever since his 
•expulsion from Delhi by his powerful relative Ibrahim 
Khan had retired to the east, but his indomitable minister 
Hemu was already in the field at the head of a large army 
to prevent Akbar from taking quiet possession of his 
father’s dominions. Another Sur claimant was Sikandar 
who since his defeat by Bairam Khan in the battle of 
Sarhind in 1555 was wandering in the Punjab, cherishing 
the hope that by a stroke of fortuitous good luck he might 
be able to recover the throne of Sher Shah. To the west 
of Delhi the Rajput princes exercised independent sway in 
their mountain fastnesses. The most important states at 
this time were Mewar, Jesalmir, Bundi and Jodhpur, ren- 
dered illustrious in the annals of Rajasthan by the heroic 
•exploits of their warriors. Indeed, Humayun’s reign had 
given the Rajput princes an opportunity of increasing the 
area of their influence, and since they had . no reason to 
fear the Mughal government at Delhi, they had developed 
their military resources to such an extent that they felt 
afterwards strong enough to try conclusions even with 
the empire. In the central region Humayun’s efforts 
had failed owing to his own woeful lack of decision and 
promptitude. Malwa and Gujarat had become inde- . 
pendent states with considerable territories included in 
their jurisdiction. Their rulers acted as independent 
kings, made wars and treaties on their own account, and 
established diplomatic relations with foreign powers. 
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GondwSna was subject to a kind of tribal rulership but 
its affairs were efficiently managed by Rani Durgavati for 
Tier minor son. Across the Vindhyas, Khandesh, Berar, 
Bidar. Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkunda were ruled by 
their own Sultans who had absolutely no concern with 
the rulers of Delhi. Ever since the break-up of the 
Bahmani kingdom towards the close of the 15th century 
these states had been pre-occupied with their own affairs 
und had taken no interest in the politics of Hindustan. 
Further south, the whole country from the Krisna and 
Tungbhadra rivers to Cape Comorin was under the sway 
of the kings of Vijayanagar whose hostilities towards the 
Muhammadan sultanates are a matter of common know- 
ledge in Indian history. The Portuguese had established 
themselves on the western sea-coast and possessed a few 
ports like Goa and Diu. They were powerful in the 
Arabian sea and the Persian gulf, and could give trouble 
to Muslims starting on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

But for the present Akbar’s task was exceedingly 
difficult and to all appearance beyond the powers of a boy 
of thirteen. He was fortunate in having in his atallq a 
consummate general and administrator, who • not only 
secured his throne from formidable rivals, but also held 
the elements of disorder in check at a critical juncture in 
the empire’s history until the reins of office were snatched 
from him by his impatient and ambitious ward. 

Akbar had first to deal with the Sur Afghans. Muham- 
mad 5dil had not yet given up the hope of regaining the 
empire over which Sher Shah had once ruled. 
Akbar and He had Still in his service Hemu, a consum- 
Afghans. mate general and statesman, who displayed 
organising' capacity and valour of a high 
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order. Orifirinally a petty shopkeeper of Rewari in Mewat, 
Hemu was a man of humble origin. By sheer dint of merit 
he had risen from obscurity to high position and had 
become under Adali the chief minister. Gradually his- 
influence grew at the Afghan court ; he granted and 
resumed jagirs at will and assumed the title of Raja 
Vikramaditya. Even Abul Fazl admits that he managed 
the affairs of state with rare ability and success. He was 
one of the greatest men of his day and among Akbar's op- 
ponents throughout Hindustan there was none who could 
excel him in valour, enterprise, and courage. He had 
earned for himself unique military distinction by winning 
22 pitched battles, and had defeated his master's rival 
Ibrahim Sur. Humayun’s sudden death aided by the 
circumstance that his son was a mere lad of 13, revived 
Hemu’s hopes of securing the empire of Hindustan. He 
was sent by Adali, who was in the east at this time with a 
force consisting of 59,000 horse and 500 elephants 
towards Agra, which he occupied without encountering 
any serious resistance from the Mughal generals. Then he 
marched upon Delhi following close upon the heels of the 
retreating army, and then he was opposed by the veteran 
Tardi Beg who happened to be in charge of the capital at 
the time. Tardi Beg suffered severe defeat at the hands 
of Hemu who easily acquired possession of the capital. 
Tardi Beg fled to the imperial camp where he was 
put to death by the orders of Bairam Khan, and his 
action was approved by the youthful emperor. As Abul 
Fazl very pertinently observes, a disapproval of Bairam’s 
action would have caused disorder in the country and 
mutiny in the army. Whatever may be said about the 
effect produced by the murder of a general, who had 
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been driven from the field of battle by a powwful raemy, 
the deed' is a stain on the memory of Bairam Ehui. 
Akbar is not to blame, for he was still in statu trwf ^ari^ 
and it would have been an act of unexampled folly to 
override the wishes of the regent, whose co-operation was 
needed to save the kingdom from ruin at such a crisis. 
There is great force in Dr. Vincent Smith’s contention 
that those who condemn the execution as a mere murder 
do not sufficiently appreciate the usage of the times, nor 
do they fully understand the difficulties and dangers 
which confronted the regent and his youthful ward. ‘ But 
the manner in which Bairam brought about the murder 
admits of no palliation even on the ground that the 
interests of the state demanded the crime. 

Master of Delhi and Agra, Hemu set his forces in 
order, and made a bold bid for the empire of Hindu- 
stan. There was at this time a serious famine in Agra, 
Biyana, and Delhi, and Badaoni writes that one sir of jtvar 
sold for 2i tankSs, and men of wealth and position closed 
their houses and died by tens or twenties or even more in 
one place, ‘ getting neither grave nor shroud . ’ “ The Hindus 
also suffered miserably, and he saw with his own eyes 
man eating his fellow-man in sheer desperation. But 
Hemu whose heart was aflame with ambition cared nothing 
for the misery and suffering around him and pushed on 
his preparations. At the head of a large army which 
included 1,500 war elephants, he proceeded to the field of 
Panipat. His superior numbers filled the Mughals with 
dismay, and in the first charge he routed the right and 

^ Akbar, the Great Mughal, p. 86. 

* Al-BadftonT, 1, pp* 649—61, 

F. 23 
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left wings of the imperial army. But before he could 
press on the centre with his elephants, he was struck in 
the eye with an arrow which made him sink in the howdah 
in a state of unconsciousness. Hemu’s disappearance 
caused a panic in the army, and it filed in pell-mell confu* 
sion. The gallant leader whose * virile spirit ’ is praised 
even by such a hostile writer as Abul Fazl was captured 
and brought before Akbar. ' Bairam asked the young 
emperor to smite the head of the infidel and earn the title 
of Ghazi, but the generous lad refused to do so, and 
observed that it was unchivalrous to slay a defenceless 
enemy. Thereupon Bairam Khan himself thrust his sword 
into Hemu’s body and killed him. His head was sent to 
Kabul, and his body was gibbeted at Delhi by way of 
giving a warning to other like-minded persons. “ 

Akbar entered Delhi in triumph and received a warm 
welcome from the inhabitants of all classes. Agra was 
soon occupied, and officers of the imperial army were 
deputed to seize the goods and treasures of Hemu in 
Mewat. 

Hemu’s death dashed to the ground the hopes of the 
Sur dynasty. Bairam and his royal ward after a month’s 
stay in the capital marched towards Lahore in pursuit of 
SiifftTidRr Sur who was still at large. He shut himself up 
in the fort of Mankot’ which he surrendered after a long 
siege in May 1657. He was treated with generosity, and 
Bairam Khan respected his rank by assigning to him certain 
districts in the east where he died twelve years later. 


' AkbarnMDS, 11 p. 69. 

• Akbar, the Ureat Mughal, p. 86. 

> It ia a fort in the lower hilla now included in Jammu territory in 
ddie Kashmir State. 
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The defeat of Sikandar was followed by the conquest 
of Gwalior and Jaunpur, and the regent took vigorous mea- 
sures to consolidate the empire. But he soon came into 
conflict with his growing ward who had already begun to 
chafe against his tutelage. The fall of Bairam Khan is one 
of the most interesting episodes in the early history of 
Akbar’s reign. 

teairam Khan was left master of the situation after 
Humayun’s death, and was allowed to assume the office 
of the vakil-i-saltnat (chief minister) without 
any opposition. | He was an able and experi- 
enced man of affairs, who rose to the highest 
position in the state by sheer dint of merit. | He had 
retained his loyalty through trying times, and served his 
late master Humayun with a fidelity and devotion which 
elicited the admiration of such a man as Sher Shah. Even 
Badaoni who is an orthodox Sunni praises the Shia 
minister’s upright character, love of learning and devout- 
ness, and expresses regret at his fall.i But excess of power 
leads to abuse, and Bairam adopted a narsh and barbarous 
policy towards his supposed and suspected enemies. He 
became oversensitive in matters regarding himself, and in 
trivial accidental mishaps saw the signs of a sinister con- 
spiracy to compass his ruin. Such a frame of mind is not 
likely to inspire confidence or smooth the difficulties which 
beset on every side a great public servant, whose career is 
.bound to be a series of studied compromises and cautious 
measures. Abul Fazl relates the causes which brought 
about estrangement between Bairam Khan on the one hand 
and the emperor and the court party on the other. Bairam 
had appointed Shaikh Gadai who was a Shia to the office 
of SadrH’SadUr, and this was construed by the Sunnis ap n 
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concession to the creed professed by the regent. In addi- 
tion to this high office he allowed the Shaikh to endorse 
decrees with his seal, and exempted him from the 
ceremony of homage, and granted him precedence over 
the Sai 3 ryads and the Ulama. He had conferred the titles 
of Sultan and Khan upon his menial servants, and showed 
an utter lack of propriety in disregarding the claims of 
the servants of the royal household. He granted the 
Panjhazari (6000) mansab to no less than 25 of his own 
favourites and ignored the just claims of others. He 
punished the emperor’s servants severely, when they were 
found guilty of the most trivial misconduct or dereliction 
of duty, while his own servants were allowed to escape 
soot free even when they committed grave offences. In 
a fit of rage he had ordered the emperor’s own elephant- 
driver to be put to death without any fault. The execu- 
tion of Tardi Beg had also caused alarm among the nobles, 
who considered their position at court highly precarious 
as long as Bairam was in power. A more serious reason 
for the growing estrangement between Akbar and 
Bairam was the suspicion that the latter was harbour- 
ing the intention of placing on the throne Abul Qasim, 
son of Kamran. Lastly, Akbar had grown tired of his 
tutelage and wished to be a king in fact as well as 
in name. Like others he disliked Bairam’s arrogance and 
unbridled exercise of authority, and desired to put an end 
to it, as is shown by the farman which he issued when 
the Khan-i-Khanan’s rebellious intentions became mani- 
fest afterwarda 

A ooiuqiiracy was formed in which the principal part- 
ners were Hamida BBnG Begum, the dowager queen, 
Mffii am Ankah, the fostermother of Akbar, her son Ad^ 
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Khan and her relative Shibabuddin, governor of Delhi, 
llie plan was discussed with the emperor at Biyana 
whither he had gone on the pretext of hunting. 

It has been suggested that the emperor was too deeply 
immersed in hunting expeditions to give thought to such 
matters. These arguments are scarcely tenable in view 
of the fact that he had begun to take a keen interest in 
political affairs, and was fully alive to the importance of 
asserting his own authority. Hunting afforded a good 
pretext as it well might under such circumstances. The 
plot was carried out without the slightest slip from start 
to finish, and the perfect accordance of its execution with 
the original plan shows that the emperor was fully aware 
of it, and followed the details with his usual intelligence 
and alertness. 

It was arranged that Akbar should go to Delhi on the 
pretext of seeing his mother who was reported to be ill. 
When he was there, Maham Ankah employed all the arts 
of a clever and intriguing woman to foment ill-feeling 
against the Khan-i-Khanan, and magnified his indiscreet 
utterances into insults towards the royal authority. 
Bairam who soon discovered what was passing behind 
the scenes offered ‘ supplication and humility, ' but Akbar 
had resolved to end his unpopular regime. His friends 
advised him to seize the person of Akbar and crush the 
conspirators by a coup de main, but he refused to tarnish 
his record of faithful service by a seditious act. Akbar 
sent him a message that he had determined to take the 
reins of government in his own hands, and that he 
desired him to proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
offered him a jagir for his maintenance the revenue of 
which was to be sent to him by his agents. 
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action with the Musrhals under the command of Bairam 
Khan. Bairam’s camp was plundered, but his son Abdur 
Rahim who was then a child of four years of age was 
rescued from the ruffians, and sent to court, where by his 
great talents and devotion to the throne he rose to a position 
of great eminence and earned the title of Khan-i*Ehanan 
in recognition of his valuable services to the empire. 

Bairam’s fall cleared the way for the party of MSham 
Ankah, a fostermother of Akbar, whose real capacity for 
„ political intrigue s oon, gained for her an 
ed petucoat important position m the state. Several 
^ historians write that she became the empe- 
ror’s prime confidante in all matters and 
held the reins of government in her hands. Dr. Vincent' 
Smith concludes his observations on the fall of Bairam by 
saying that Akbar shook off the tutelage of the Khan-i- 
Khanan only to bring himself under the 'monstrous 
regiment of unscrupulous women, ’ and expresses the 
view that Maham proved unworthy of the trust reposed 
in her. He repeats the usual charge that she bestowed 
offices on her worthless favourites, and cared for nothing 
except her own interests. 

Now, this is not quite correct If she had really domi- 
nated Akbar, as is frequently supposed, she would have 
advanced the claims of her own son Adham Khan, who had 
distinguished himself as a soldier against the Bhadauria 
Rajputs at Mankot Then, Akbar’s treatment of Bairam 
after his rebellion militates against the view of Dr. Smith. 
Maham’s party had planned the ruin of the Khan-i-Khanan, 
and no one would have been more gratified than Mahans 
to see ttie old minister disgraced and condemned to death. 
But Akbar acted according to his own judgment, and 
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granted pardon to his old tutor irrespective of the wishes 
of Maham and her associates. It has been seriously argued 
that her object was merely to further the interests of her 
own son and relatives. But facts do not warrant this view. 
No title or Jagir was conferred upon Adham Khan during 
this period. It is true, he was entrusted with the command 
of the expedition against Malwa, but after the conquest he 
was not appointed sole governor of the province. Again, 
when reports reached the emperor of his misappropriation 
of booty, he marched in person from Agra on May 13, 
1561, to punish him, but the culprit obtained a pardon 
through the intercession of his mother. Later, when 
Adham murdered Shamsuddin Atka Khan (May 16, 1652) 
on whom the emperor proposed to confer the office of 
vakil in spite of Msham’s opposition Akbar ordered him to 
be thrown down twice the ramparts of his fort in a terrible 
rage so that his brains were dashed out and he was killed. 
The emperor himself broke the news to Maham who is 
reported to have uttered the words : ‘ Your Majesty did 
well. ’ Life ceased to have any interest for Msham who 
followed her son to the grave within 40 days of his death. 
If Akbar had been under Maham’s influence, Adham 
would not have suffered such a cruel fate. 

A few events of this period deserve to be noticed. An 
expedition against Malwa was sent (1560 A.D.) under 
Adham Khan and Pir Muhammad Sherwani who defeated 
Baz Bahadur, the ruler of the country, and seized much 
booty. The conquest was accompanied by acts of 
ruthless cruelty and the misappropriation of booty by 
Adham Khan. Akbar marched in person to punish him, 
but as has been said before, it was through his mother’s 
intercession that he secured his pardon. 
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After some time Adham Khan was recalled from Malwa 
'which was entrusted to Pir Muhammad. But the latter so 
hopelessly mismanaged things that war broke out again, 
and Baz Bahadur once more recovered his lost kingdom. 
He found it difficult to maintain his position, and was 
expelled from the country. He was finally sent to the 
court where the emperor conferred upon him a mansab 
of 1,000, which was afterwards raised to 2,000. Adham 
Khan was at this time thrown down the ramparts of the 
fort for the murder of Shamsuddin Muhammad Atka 
Khan, who had been appointed to the office of minister 
(vakil) in November 1561 A.D. 

Akbar was a man of strong imperial instinct, and wish* 
ed to make himself the supreme ruler of Hindustan. 

With this object in view he set himself to 
destroying the independence of 
every state in India, and this policy was con- 
tinued until 1601 , when the capture of Asirgarh crowned 
his career of unparalleled military glory and conquest. 

He began by ordering an unprovoked attack upon 
the small kingdom of GondwanS in the Central Provinces 
which was then ruled by a remarkable 
<i^dwana* queen, the gallant Rani Durgawati, so well 
known in history, who acted as regent for 
her minor son. Asaf Khan, the governor of Kara, 
marched against her. The Rani bravely defended herself, 
but in a battle between Garh and Mandal in the modern 
Jabalpur district she was defeated by the imperialists 
who far exceeded her in numbers. Like queen Boadicea 
-of the Celts, Durgawati preferred death to dishonour, 
and perished on the field of battle, fighting to the last. 
The country was laid waste, and immense .booty was 
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captured by the invaders. Bir Narayan, the young Rajav 
turned out a true son of her mother. Realising the impos* 
sibility of success against his enemies, he performed the* 
rite of Jauhar, and then died fighting bravely in defence* 
of the honour of his house. 

The conquest of GondwSna synchronised with three 
important rebellions in Hindustan which were all effect- 
ively suppressed. Abdulla Khan Uzbeg 
Rebellions. Superseded Pir Muhammad 

rebelled in Malwa, but he was defeated and driven into* 
Gujarat. Early in 1565 broke out the rebellion of Khan 
Zaman, another Uzbeg leader of Jaunpur. Akbar 
himself marched to the east, and drove the rebels, 
towards Patna. Khan Zaman made peace which he 
violated soon afterwards. 

More serious than these was the invasion of the 
Punjab by Akbar’s brother Mirza Hakim who was en- 
couraged in his designs by the Uzbegs. The half-subdued 
rebel Khan Zaman acknowledged his claim to the throne 
of Hindustan and caused the Khutba to be read in. 
Hakim’s name. Mightily offended by his brother’s 
hostile move, Akbar marched towards the Punjab. The 
news of his approach frightened Hakim, and he beat a 
hasty retreat across the Indus. Akbar returned to Agra 
in May, 1567, and resolved to deal with Khan Zaman. Hfr 
rode across the Ganges on the back of his elephant at the- 
head of a considerable force and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the rebellious Uzbeg. He was killed, and his brother 
Bahadur was captured and beheaded. Their accomplices 
were severely punished, and several of them were trampl- 
ed under the feet of elephants. The emperor obtained a. 
large number of the heads of the enemy by offering a. 
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gold mohar for the head of a Mughal rebel and a rupee- 
for that of a Hindustani. 

Akbar was by nature a tolerant and broad*minded 
ruler. Bom under the sheltering care of a Hindu, when hie 
father was wandering as an exile, disowned 
t^^Rajputs.”*^ those who had enjoyed his favour, Akbar 
sympathised with the Hindus and sought 
their friendship. The Rajputs were the military leaders 
of the Hindu community. They were the best fighting 
men of India, and must needs be subdued or conciliated, if 
his empire was to rest upon solid foundations. His associa- 
tion with cultivated men enlarged his natural sympathies- 
and convinced him of the futility of sectarian differences. 
Men like Todarmal and Birbal who joined his service 
impressed him with the genius and ability of the Hindus, 
and the Emperor became more and more inclined to- 
extend his favour to them and to make them sharers in 
developing the grandiose plan of an empire, knowing no- 
distinction of caste and creed, which he was maturing in 
his mind. IThere could be no Indian empire without the 
Rajputs, no social or political synthesis without their 
intelligent and active co-operation. The new body politic 
must consist of the Hindus and Muslims and must 
contribute to the welfare of both. The emperor’s lofty 
mind rose above the petty prejudices of his age, and 
after much anxious thought he decided to associate the 
Rajputs with him on honourable terms in his ambitious- 
enterprises. The first Rajput to join the imperial court 
was Bharmal, the KachwSha Raja of Amber. In January, 
1562, when the emperor was going to Ajmer to visit the 
holy shrine of Khwaja Muinuddin, he was informed that 
BhSrmal was hard pressed by Sharafuddin Husain, the 
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Governor of Mewat at the instigation of S6j5, son of his 
brother Puranmal. At SSnganir, Bharmal with his family 
waited upon His Majesty and was received with honour. 
He expressed a wish to enter the imperial service and 
strengthened his relationship by means of a matrimonial 
alliance. His wish was granted, and on his return from 
Ajmer Akbar received at SSmbhar the Raja’s daughter 
whom he married. Bharmal with his son BhagwSn Das 
and grandson Man Singh accompanied the emperor to 
Agra where he was given a command of 5,000, and his 
son and grandson were granted commissions in the 
imperial army. This marriage is an important event in 
our country’s history. It healed strife and bitterness, 
and produced an atmosphere of harmony and good will 
where there had been racial and religious antagonisms 
•of a most distressing character. Dr. Beni Prasad rightly 
observes that ‘ it symbolised the dawn of a new era in 
Indian politics ; it gave the country a line of remarkable 
sovereigns ; it secured to four generations of Mughal em- 
perors the services of some of the greatest captains and 
■diplomats that mediaeval India produced.’ 

The Rana of Mewar was the greatest prince in Raj- 
putana. He traced his descent from Rama, the hero of the 
great epic, Ramayana, and was the acknow- 
OhiSwr.***’ ledged head of Rajput chivalry. Akbar, 
who had received the homage of the Raja 
of Amber, clearly saw that his aim of being the para- 
mount lord of Northern India could not be realised unless 
lie captured the famous fortresses of Chittor and Ran- 
thambhor. The conquest of Mewar was therefore part of 
■a larger enterprise, and the emperor intended to treat 
it as a stepping stone to his further conquest of the 
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whole of Hindustan. Besides, the Rana had griven offence 
to the emperor by giving shelter to Baz Bahadur, the 
fugitive king of Malwa, and by assisting the rebellions' 
Mirzas. In August 1567, when the emperor was encamped, 
at Dholpur on his way to -Malwa, Shakti Singh, a son of 
the Rana of Mewar, who had fled from his father in 
anger, waited upon him. One day Akbar told the young 
prince in jest that all the important chieftains of India 
had offered submission, but Rana Udaya Singh had not 
yet done so, and therefore he proposed to march against 
him. The prince quietly escaped from the royal camp 
at night and informed his father of the emperor’s inten- 
tions. Akbar, when he came to know of Shakti Singh’s 
departure, was filled with wrath, and resolved to humble 
the pride of Mewar. 

In September, 1567, the emperor started for Chittor, 
and on October 20, 1567, reached near the fort 

and encamped his army in the vast plain that still sur- 
rounds it. The Rana had already left Chittor, and retired 
to the hills with the advice of his chiefs, entrusting the 
fort to the care of Jayamal and Patta with 8,000 brave 
Rajputs under their command. ' The names of these twe 
warriors are, as Colonel Tod enthusiastically records, 
household words in Mewar, and will be honoured while 
the Rajput retains a shred of his inheritance or a spark 
of his ancient recollections. 

* Colonel Tod speaks of two inyasions of Mewar but this is prob- 
ably an invention of the bards. 

Udaya Singh did not runaway from Chittor as is sometimes suppos- 
ed. He called a council of his Chiefs when he heard of Akbar’s intention 
to invade his country. They 'told him that Mewar had exhausted her 
strength in fighting against Qujarat and it would be difficult to resisb 
Akbar who was so powerful. They advised him to retire to the hills 
with his family. 

Gauri Shankar Ojba, Rajputana ka Itihas (Hindi)i Pt. II, PP. 724-26* 
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The imperialists laid siege to the fortress, and Akbar 
ordered Sabats to be constructed. The Rajputs fought 
with great gallantry, and the emperor himself narrowly 
escaped death several times. So gloomy was the prospect 
that the emperor vowed to undertake a pilgrimage on 
foot to the Khwaja’s shrine at Ajmer, if God granted 
him victory in the war. Fighting went on ceaselessly 
until February 23, 1668, when Jayamal was shot in one 
of his legs by a bullet from the Emperor’s gun. His fall 
was a great blow to the Rajputs but they did not lose 
heart. Suffering from a mortal wound, Jayamal called 
together his men and asked them to perform the last rite 
of Jauhar and to prepare for the final charge. The 
lastly tragedy was perpetrated, and many a beautiful 
princess and noble matron of Mewar perished in the 
flames. 

Next morning the gates were opened, and the Rajputs 
rushed upon the enemy like mad wolves. Jayamal and 
Patta bravely defended the honour of Mewar, but they 
were at last slain in the action. The entire garrison 
died fighting to a man, and when Akbar entered the 
city, he ordered a general massacre. Abul Fazl 
writes that 30.000 persons were killed, but this seems 
to be an exaggeration. Having entrusted the fort to 
his own garrison, the emperor returned to Ajmer 
and fulfilled the vow which he had made during the 
aiege. He was so struck by the valour of the Rajputs 
that when he reached Agra he ordered the statues 
of Jayamal and PattS to be placed at the gate of the 
fort. 

A year after the conquest of Chittor, the emperor sent 
his generals against Ranthamhhor, the stronghold of the 
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Sara section of the Chohan clan, deemed impregnable in 
Rajasthan. In December 1568, the emperor 
Ba^Smbhor^ person and arrived at the scene 

-and Kaiinjar. of action in February 1569. The fort was 
situated on a hill so high that ascent was 
impossible, and tmnjniqs were of little use. The imperi- 
-alists managed to get some guns to the top of another hill, 
which existed very near When bombardment began 
from this hill, the walls began to give way, and the edi- 
fices in the fort crumbled down to the earth. The chief 
•of Ranthambhor Surjana Hara, seeing the superior 
•strength of the imperial army, came to the conclusion that 
further resistance was impossible. Through the inter- 
cession of Rajas BhagwSn Das and Man Singh he sent his 
sons Duda and Bhoja to the emperor, who granted them 
robes of honour and sent them back to their father. 
Touched by the emperor’s magnanimity, Surjana Hara 
expressed a desire to wait on him. His wish was granted, 
and escorted by Husain Quli Khan, the Rai paid his res- 
pects to Akbar and surrendered to him the keys of the 
fortress. He accepted the service of the emperor, and was 
posted as a qiladar at Garhkantak, and was afterwards 
appointed as governor of the province of Benares and the 
fort of Chunar. 

When Akbar left Agra for Ranthambhor, he had aent 
ManjnQ Khan QSqshSl at the head of a large army to re- 
duce the fort of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. The news of 
the fall of Chittor and Ranthambhor had already reached 
Raja Ramchandra and he surrendered the fort to the im- 
perial commandant in August 1569. Friendly greetings 
were sent to the Rana who was given a jagir near 
Allahabad, and the fort was placed in charge of the general 
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whose valour had captured it. The conquest of Kalinjair 
gave to Akbar an important fort which considerably 
strengthened his military position in Northern India. 
Henceforward he could proceed with his other plans of 
conquest without fearing any trouble from the Rajputs. 

Several other Rajput chiefs offered their submission 
after these conquests. Chandra Sen, son of Raja Maldeva 
Submission Jodhpur, waited upon His Majesty at 
of their Nagor, but his friendship does not seem to 
chiefs. have lasted long. Chandra Sen defied the 

authority of the emperor afterwards and retired to the 
hill fort of Siwana. The emperor ordered an attack on 
Jodhpur, and gave it to Rai Rai Singh of Bikanir. Rat 
Singh’s father Rai Kalyan Mai also came to pay homage 
to the emperor at Nagor with his son. The Raja presented 
tribute, and the loyalty of both father and son being 
manifest, the emperor married Kalyan Mai’s daughter 
As Kalyan Mai was too fat to ride on horseback, he was 
permitted to go back to Bikanir, while his son remained 
at court, and received a mansab from the emperor. 

Akbar’s policy towards the Rajputs originated in am- 
bition, but it was more generous and humane than that of 
t? 1 other Muslim rulers. His predecessors had 

on A k b a humiliated the princes whom they conquered 
Rajput Policy. ravaged their lands. Akbar was en- 

dowed with the higher qualities of statesmanship, and he 
resolved to base his empire on the goodwill of both Hindus 
and Muslims. He adopted a policy of conciliation, and 
refused to treat them as inferiors because they were 
* infidels ’ or ‘ unbelievers. ’ He waged relentless wars 
against them, but when they offered submission, he 
sheathed his sword with pleasure. No desecration or 
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religious persecution marred the glory of his triumphs, and 
he refrained from doing anything that might wound the 
feelings of his Rajput enemies. Equality of status with 
the Muslims steeled the loyalty of the Rajput chiefs and 
they shed their lifeblood in the service of the empire in 
distant and dangerous lands. The friendship was further 
cemented by matrimonial alliances which brought advan- 
tages to both sides, and opened new avenues of honour to 
the Rajput princes. They found scope for themselves as 
soldiers who might have otherwise lived out their life in 
glorious obscurity in their mountain or desert fastnesses. 
The rapid growth of the empire and the success of their 
mighty hero, a worthy object of devotion and loyalty, 
stirred their martial spirit, and led them on to new fields 
of glory and renown, and made them forget whatever 
humiliation their discomfiture or surrender implied. 
Many of them loved art and literature, and their presence 
added to the magnificence of the imperial court which be- 
came famous in Asia and Europe, and by their levies in- 
creased the strength of the legions of the empire. Most 
of them enrolled themselves as mamabdars, and fought in 
battles and sieges shoulder to shoulder with Mughal 
officers. They secured for the emperor the good will 
of Hindus of whom they were the acknowledged political 
leaders. Through them the millions of Northern India 
became reconciled to Akbar’s government and prayed for 
its welfare. It was they who aided to a large extent the 
synthesis of religions and cultures in which the emperor 
took delight, and by their acceptance of Muslim 
ideas of political and social organisation they made 
possible the fusion of the Hindus and Muslima No 
impartial historian can fail to give credit to these pionems 
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of Indo-Muhammadan culture, which is the erreatest 
legacy of the Mughals to this country. 

Hitherto all the children born to Akbar had died in 
infancy, and it was his great desire to have a son on whom 
he would bestow the care and affection of 
p^ceS^im?^ a loving father. Every year he paid a visit 
to the Khwaja’s holy shrine at Ajmer, and 
vowed, as was his wont, to make a pilgrimage on foot, if 
he were blessed with a son. Many a time he went to 
Sikri where lived Shaikh Salim Chishti, the venerable 
sage whose saintliness and austere penances drew to him 
many admiring disciples from far and near. Early in 
1569 it was reported that his first Hindu wife, the daughter 
of Raja Bharmal of Jaipur, was with child. She was 
removed to Sikri for confinement with all her attendants, 
where on August 80, 1569, she gave birth to a boy, it was 
believed everywhere, through the prayers of the holy 
Shaikh. The child was named Salim after the saint, 
though Akbar always addressed him by his pet name Shai- 
khs Bsbs. The pious father fulfilled his vow by making 
a pilgrimage on foot to Ajmer in 1570, and presented his 
^offerings at the shrine. 

The blessing of Shaikh Salim Chishti so filled the heart 
of Akbar with gratitude that he decided to leave Agra 
and transfer his court to Sikri. Here in 
of Patehpw.”” course of time a large city grew up, adorned 
and beautified by the emperor’s lavish 
bounty. The constructions extended over nearly fourteen 
years and reached completion in 1574. The Shaikh died 
in 1572, and over his remains Akbar built a fine mau- 
soleum of peaHs, which by reason of its elegance and deli- 
.cate design still excites the wonder and admiration of art 
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critics. The Great Mosque which is supposed to be a 
“ duplicate of the holy place ” at Mecca was fini^ed in 
1572, and is one of the finest examples of Mughal archi- 
tecture. But nothing excels in grandeur and stateliness 
the Buland Darwaza or Lofty Gateway which was com- 
pleted in 1675-76, though designed in 1573, to commemorate 
the imperial conquest of Gujarat. 

It was after the conquest of Gujarat that the city 
came to be called Fatehpur though the emperor had given 
it the name of Fatehabad. The numerous buildings of 
this noble city, erected by the bounty of a generous 
monarch, are still visited by thousands of visitors from all 
parts of the globe. The palaces, baths, reservoirs, offices, 
halls and their huge corridors make the deserted city 
even in its ruins an abode of romance and wonder, which, 
while enabling us to form an idea of the greatness and 
glory of the Mughals, remind us forcibly of the ephemeral 
nature of worldly possessions and the emptiness of all 
our earthly vanities. 

The emperor lived at Fatehpur from 1569 to 1585 for 
about 17 years. In 1582 the dam of the lake of Fatehpur 
was broken, and the whole town was inundated. He 
decided to leave the beautiful city and transferred the 
court to Agra in 1585.- 

Having conquered Malwa and broken the power 
of the Rajputs, Akbar resolved to lead an expedition 
to Gujarat. The province had been con- 
quered by Humayun, but he had lost it 
owing to his own lethargy and inaction. 
Akbar naturally felt desirous of recovering the lost 
province of his father’s empire. Besides, Gujarat was a 
Jand of plenty whose prosperity, fertility and wealth had 
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deeply impressed all European and Asiatic travellers who 
had visited it. The ports of Gujarat were the emporia 
of trade with the west and Broach, Cambay, and Surat 
had carried on lucrative trade with the countries of Asia 
and Europe since the earliest times. They are frequently 
mentioned in the literature of the ancient Hindus as- 
centres of sea-borne trade, and it was for this reason 
that ever since the days of Mahmud of Ghazni the 
Muslim rulers of Hindustan had sought the conquest 
of Gujarat. The ruler of Gujarat at this time was 
Muzaffar Shah II, a weak and incompetent man, 
whose authority was not respected even by his own 
subjects. 

Muzaffar was a king merely in name, and all real 
power was in the hands of certain nobles. The whole 
country was in a state of complete disorder, and its most 
important provinces were held by chiefs who were anxious 
to establish their own independent power. Then, there 
were the Mirzas who were related to the emperor, and 
who created strife and offered help by turns to rival 
chieftains. Muzaffar found it impossible to control the 
forces of disorder, and when Akbar marched against 
him, he fled from the capital and took refuge in a com 
field. The emperor pitied him and granted him a paltry 
allowance of Rs. 80 per month. The chiefs of Gujarat 
offered their submission, and Akbar placed the town of 
Ahmadabad under Khan-i-Azam Aziz Koka, his favourite 
foster-brother. While he was engaged in settling the 
affairs of Gujarat, news came that one of the Mirzas had 
slain a certain amir, who wished to pay homage to Akbar. 
The emperor started forthwith to chastise the rebellious 
Mirza, and inflicted a crushing defeat upon him at 
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Sarnal. ’ This victory was followed by the siege of Surat 
which surrendered after a perioji of one month and 
seventeen days. The Mirzas again stirred up strife, but 
they were defeated by Aziz Koka, who was assisted by 
the chiefs of Malwa, Chanderi and other important states. 
Having subjugated the country, the emperor returned to 
Sikri. 

No sooner did the emperor turn his back than trouble 
broke out afresh in Gujarat, and the imperial garrison 
suffered heavily at the hands of the local rebels. Akbar 
was mightily offended at this, and he resolved to finish 
the Gujarat affair once for all. He set out with a well- 
organized force for Ahmadabad where he reached after 
an arduous journey of eleven days. The Mirzas were up- 
set by the news that the emperor had come in person to 
deal with them. They were severely defeated along with 
their allies, and the emperor commemorated his victory 
by constructing a tower of human skulls which numbered 
about 2,000. 

Akbar was now complete master of Gujarat. There 
was no man of substance left to challenge his authority, 
and therefore he turned his attention to the work of civil 
organization. Arrangements were made forthwith for 
the settlement of the country, and Raja Todarmal was 
entrusted with the management of the finances, which 
had been in a state of disorder for a long time. He made 
a land survey, and reorganized the entire revenue system 
so that the country yielded a net annual income of five 
millions to the imperial exchequer. His work was after- 
wards continued by another able officer Shihab-ud-din 


^ It is five miles to the east of Kharia. 
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Ahmad Khan, who held the charge of the province fronr 
1577 till 1684 A.D. 

With the laurels of victory on his brow, the emperor 
rode back to Sikri (October 6, 1573), where at the foot 
of the hill he was accorded a grand reception by his nobles 
and officers, whose vociferous greetings were drowned in 
the noise of the kettle-drums, which proclaimed from the 
portals of the newly-built Jam-i-masjid the happy news of 
the conquest of one of the richest and most fertile pro- 
vinces of Hindustan. The new city which the emperor had 
built near Sikri was henceforward called Fatehpur. 

Bengal had always been a most refractory province 
of the empire of Delhi. It was held by the Afghan chiefs 
in the time of Sher Shah, but in 1564 Sulai- 
Benga?.”^** man Khan, chief of Bihar, occupied Gaur, 
and became the ruler of both provinces. 
After his death he was succeeded by his son Bayazid, but 
he was murdered by his ministers who placed on the 
throne his yPunger son Daud, whom the author of the 
TabqSi describes as a “dissolute scamp who knew nothing 
of the art of governing. ” The possession of an immense 
treasure accumulated by his father and a large army 
turned the head of Daud, and he soon incurred the wrath 
of the emperor by seizing the fort of Zamania on the 
eastern frontier of the empire. 

The emperor sent Munim Khan, an old and experienced 
general, against Daud at the head of a large army, but in- 
fluenced by his friendship with the rebel’s father he made 
peace with him. The emperor highly disapproved of his 
action, and ordered him to prosecute the campaign with 
greater vigour. When Munim’s efforts failed against Patna,, 
the emperor himself marched to the scene of action. Daud 
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fled, leaving Patna to its fate, and the imperialists entered 
the city in triumph without encountering any opposition. 
Munim Khan was made governor of Bengal, and was 
invested with ample authority to deal with the situation. 
Daud was forced to make peace, but his restless spirit 
again got the better of him, and he began slowly to grab 
the territory which had been snatched away from him. 
Munim Khan who was already eighty years of age died 
in October, 1575, and his death gave Daud the opportunity 
which he so eagerly desired. He gathered his forces 
again, and taking advantage of the situation reoccupied 
the whole country. 

The emperor was enraged beyond all bounds at the 
news of Daud ’s audacity. He sent another general who 
routed the Afghans in a battle near Raj Mahal, and took 
Daud prisoner. His head was cut off, and was sent to the 
emperor, while the rest of his body was gibbeted at Tanda. 

With Daud fell the independent kingdom of Bengal 
which had lasted for nearly 240 years. The whole country 
of Bengal and Bihar became subject to Akbar, and was 
henceforward governed by the imperial viceroys. 

Ran a Udaya Singh died in 1572, and was succeeded by 
his son Pratap, who embodied in his person the spirit of 
Rajput freedom. He called to his mind the 
M^ar. deeds of Rana Sanga and Rana Kumbha, his 

great ancestors who had held aloft in their 
day the banner of freedom, and had made the force of 
their arms felt by their Muslim contemporaries. He 
was often heard to exclaim in bitterness and sorrow, ‘ Had 
Udai Singh never been or none intervened between him 
and Rana Sanga, no Turk should ever have given laws to 
Rajasthan. ’ He saw the influence of the poison which 
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was insidiously working its way into the Rajput society, 
and while his fellow-princes vied with one another in 
promoting the glory of the empire, he resolved to 
redeem the honour of his race. It was not an easy task ; 
in the event of war he will have against him not only 
the organised might of Akbar who was at this time 
‘ immeasurably the richest monarch on the face of this 
earth, ’ * but nearly all the leading chiefs of Rajputana, 
who had considerable forces at their command, and who 
were desirous of seeing Rana Pratap humbled like them- 
selves. The chronicles of Rajasthan relate an anecdote 
which, whether true or not, illustrates the Rajput mental- 
ity of the time ’’ On one occasion, when Raja Man Singh 
of Amber was returning from some campaign, he sought 
an interview with Rana Pratap on the bank of the Udaya- 
sagar lake. A feast was arranged in honour of the 
distinguished Kachwaha, but the Rana did not attend, and 
excused himself on the ground of indisposition. Raja Man 
divined the reason of his absence, and said, ‘ If the Rana 
refuses to put a plate before me, who will ? ’ The Rana 
expressed his regret, but added that he could not dine with 
a Rajput who had married his sister to a Turk, and had 
probably eaten with him. Stung to the quick by this 
insulting remark. Raja Man left the dinner untouched, and 
observed as he was preparing to leave the place ; ‘It was 
for the preservation of your honour that we sacrificed our 
own and gave our sisters and daughters to the Turk ; but 
abide in peril, if such be your resolve, for this country 
ahall not hold you. ’ As he leapt on the back of his horse, 

^ Akbar, the Great Mughal, p. 148. 

’ Aunals, !» pp« 891-92. 
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he turned to the Rana who appeared just in time to hear 
the remark and said : ‘ If I do not humble your pride, 
my name is not Man.’ To this Pratap replied that he 
should always be happy to meet him, while some 
Irresponsible person from behind whispered an undignified 
rebuke in asking the Raja not to forget to bring his 
Phupha (father’s sister’s husband) Akbar with him. 

The anecdote goes on to add that the ground on which 
the board was spread was washed, and Ganges water was 
sprinkled over it, while the chiefs who were present bathed 
themselves, and changed their garments to wash away the 
pollution caused by the presence of one whom they con- 
sidered an ‘ apostate.’ Such were the sentiments of 
Rana Pratap and the other men of mighty resolve, who 
scorned the offers of wealth and power, and clung to their 
chief with a devotion the memory of which will ever 
remain a proud possession of their descendants. 

The Rana who foresaw the danger at once took steps 
to organise his government, and devised regulations to 
make his army more efficient and better equipped. He 
strengthened fortresses like Kumbhalmir and Gogunda, 
and decided to adopt the method of guerilla warfare in 
dealing with the Mughals. 

Abul Fazl speaks of the Rana’s ‘ arrogance, presump- 
tion, disobedience, deceit and dissimulation, ’ but it was 
impossible for a courtier like him to appreciate the great- 
ness of Rana Pratap and the loftiness of the purpose for 
which he waged a life-long war against the empire. 
Dr. Vincent Smith puts in a nutshell the casus belli when 
he says : 

” His (Rana Pratap’s) patriotism was his offence. 

Akbar had won over most of the Rajput chieftains 
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by his astute policy and could not endure the inde- 
pendent attitude assumed by the Rana who must be 
broken if he would not bend like his fellows. " 

Akbar resolved to destroy the Rana's independence 
and to annex Mewar to the empire, and in this task he was 
assisted by the Rajputs themselves. The Rana, who knew 
beforehand the danger that loomed on the horizon, vowed 
to preserve the purity of bis blood and once more to 
uphold the traditions of the Sisodias by sacrificing himself 
in the service of the land that gave him birth. 

Akbar sent Man Singh and Asaf Khan in April, 1576, 
from Ajmer against the Rana. They arrived via Mandal- 
garh at the pass of Haldighat where a great battle was 
fought. The historian Badaoni has given a graphic account 
of this battle, which will be read with great interest. He 
was himself present on the field of battle, and writes- 
from personal observation. The Rana came out of the 
mountains with 300 horse, and in the first attack the 
vanguard of the imperial troops ‘ became hopelessly mixed 
up together, and sustained a complete defeat ’ The 
Rajputs on the Mughal left ‘ ran away like a fiock of 
sheep, and fled for protection towards the right wing.’ 
It was on this occasion that the historian asked Asaf 
Khan how they were to distinguish between the hostile- 
and friendly Rajputs in such a confused mass whereupon 
the general replied, ‘ on whichever side there may be 
killed, it will be a gain to Islam.’ 

The Rana retreated into the hills but the Mughals did 
not pursue him. ' Next day, the imperialists reached 

^ It is related by BadSont (Lowe II, p. 247) that the emperor was 
displeased with Man Singh because he did not pursue the Rana and 
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Gogunda which was guarded by the Rana’s men who 
died bravely fighting in their defence. 

The Mughals had gained a complete victory, and the 
bigoted Badaoni was commissioned by Man Singh to convey 
the gladsome tidings to the emperor at Fatehpur. Rana 
Pratap’s spirit was not damped by this defeat. He soon 
recovered all Mewar except Chittor, Ajmer and Mandal- 
garh, and the annals relate that he raided the state of Am- 
ber and sacked its chief mart of Malpura. The Rana died 
in 1597, and the final scene has been pathetically described 
by Tod. The dying hero is represented in a lowly dwelling ; 
his chiefs, the faithful companions of many a glorious 
day, awaiting round his pallet the dissolution of the 
prince, when a groan of mental anguish made Salumbar 
inquire, “ what afflicted his soul that it would not depart 
in peace?” He rallied. “It lingered," he said, “for 
some consolatory pledge that his country should not 
be abandoned to the Turk” ; and with the death-pang 
upon him, he related an incident which had guided 
his estimate of his son's disposition, and tortured him 
with the reflection that for personal ease he would 


because be being a Rajput himself, did not allovr the troops to plunder 
the Rana’s country When the news of the distressed condition of the 
army reached him, he sent for Man Singh, Asaf Khan and Qazi Khan 
from the scene of war and excluded them from the court for some time. 
Nizamnddin expresses a more balanced view when he says that what 
displeased the emperor was that they would not allow the troops to 
plunder the Rana’s country. 

Elliot, V, p. 401. 

The cause of the emperor’s displeasure is thus described by Abu! 
Fazl : 

‘ Turksters and time-servers suggested to the royal ear that there 
had been slackness in extirpating the wretch^ and the officers were- 
ready incurring the King’s displeasure.’ But His Majesty understood 
the truth and attached little value to what the backbiters told him* 
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forego the remembrance of his own and his country’s 
wrongs. At this time Prince Amar whose (Rana’s 
son) turban was dragged off by a projecting bamboo 
in the hut experienced an emotion which was noticed with 
pain by the dying Rana who is reported to have said : 

‘ These sheds will give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus 
generating the love of ease ; and luxury with its con- 
comitants will ensue, to which the independence of 
Mewar, which we have bled to maintain, will be 
sacrificed ; and you, my chiefs, will follow the pernicious 
example.” They gave the needed assurance and 
solemnly declared by the throne of Bappa Rawal, 
that they would not permit mansions to be raised until 
Mewar had recovered her independence. The soul of 
Pratap was satisfied, and with joy he expired. 

Rana Pratap was succeeded by his son Amar Singh 
in 1597. He reorganised the institutions of the state, 
made a fresh assessment of the lands, and regulated 
the conditions of military service. The Mughals took the 
offensive again, and in 1599 Akbar sent Prince Salim and 
Raja Man Singh to invade Mewar. The Prince frittered 
away his time in the pursuit of pleasure at Ajmer, but 
the valiant Raja aided by other officers did a great deal. 
Amar led the attack, but he was defeated, and his country 
was devastated by the imperialists. The campaign came 
to an end abruptly, when Raja Man Singh was called 
away by the emperor in order to quell the revolt- of 
Usman Khan in Bengal. Akbar contemplated another 
invasion of Mewar, but his illness prevented him from 
putting his plan into execution. 

Akbar ’s alleged apostasy of which an account will be 
siven later had caused alarm in orthodox circles. During 
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the years 1678-79 debates were held at Fatehpur Sikri 
P o 1 ■ t ■ c a 1 Ibadat Khana with great zeal among^ 

eaec'ts of the protagonists of rival sects. Akbar 
AkbaPs Reii- himself assumed the position of the- 

gious fiews. 

ImUm-i-ddil, and read the kkwtba from the 
pulpit. '?Jte,8p^ledmfonibii^^ 
the^mneror supremearDit ^r ip all cana^^ ecc lesiastical 
and ci vil, raised a storm amon g the ulama.^ The emperor's 
Siwe^Erd of orthodoxy, which was manifest in the rules 
and regulations issued by him, further exasperated the 
learned in the law, and produced a great uneasiness in 
the minds of the Muslims. The more desperate began 
to devise ways and means of getting rid of the heretical 
emperor. It was in such a position that Akbar found 
himself in 1580-81. The declar ation of hia religj niig viA^g 
caused^ profoun d dis may in orthodox quj^terSj^ and^Jihf 
history of the rebellions_jfch.at is closely bgapd 

• up with the growth oi the religious poT l^' which feh e 
emperor adopted under the influence oThis^ advisers. 

Ithan-i-jahan, who was placed in charge of Bengal 
after the suppression of Daud, died in May, 1579, and was 
succeeded by Muzaftar Khan Turbati who is 
Bengal!*”” described by Nizamuddin as a man harsh 
in his measures and offensive in his speech. 
The imperial Diwan at this time was Shah Mansur, 
an expert account officer, who ordered a careful enquiry 
into all titles and tenures with a view to confiscate all 
unauthorised holdings. The new regulations were en- 
forced in Bengal with great severity. What caused dis- 
content among the Jagirdars was the evident injustice of 
the method of assessment followed by the administration. 
Each case was not examined on the merits but an average 
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was fixed which meant that every Jagirdar, whether his 
title was valid or not, had to restore some extra land to 
the crown or to pay for it. The result of this was that the 
assessed value of Jagirs in Bengal rose by one-fourth and 
of those in Bihar by one-fifth. There was another 'griev- 
ance. Having regard to the bad climate of Bengal. 
Akbar had increased the allowances of soldiers serving in 
Bengal and Bihar. Mansur, who was a strickler for admi- 
nistrative uniformity, reduced these allowances by 50 per 
cent in Bengal and by 30 per cent in Bihar. Even the 
SayurghUl lands were not exempt from this inquest, and 
the ulama were greatly agitated over what they regarded 
as an improper interference with their sacred rights. 

There was yet another cause which aggravated the 
turmoil in the east. It was the emperor’s religious policy, 
and Abul Fazl clearly states that the establishment of the 
principle of universal toleration {Sulh-i-KuD was looked 
upon by the unthinking people as an abandonment of Islam. 
TheQaziof Jaunpur, Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, had issued a 
fatwa (a solemn declaration) early in 1580, declaring it 
lawful for Muslims to take up arms against the emperor 
whose measures threatened the very existence of Islam in 
India. With these causes at work, the actual outbreak 
of rebellion could not be long delayed in the east. 

The immediate cause of the revolt was the harsh policy 
of Muzaffar. He deprived the amirs of their jagirs, and 
enforced the dagh system with needless severity. The first 
to revolt were the Qaqshala, an important Chaghtai tribe, 
whose leader-Bab^ Khan resented the demand of the dagh 
tax. Muzafifar’s insulting language towards Baba Khan 
roused the ire of the whole clan, and the Turks advanced 
upon the city of Gaur with arms in their hands, and 
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■destroyed the property of the governor. They were joined 
by others who had their own grievances against the state. 
The emperor, on hearing the news of the revolt, sent Raja 
Todarmal with some other officers to restore order in the 
province, but they failed. Soon after Muzaffar was put to 
death, and the whole country of Bengal and Bihar fell into 
the hands of the rebels. Todarmal tried to conciliate the 
rebels but failed. They gathered so much strength that the 
imperial general had to shut himself up for four months in 
the fort of Mungher which was besieged by them. The 
emperor sent Aziz Koka to Bengal, and the two generals 
with their combined forces crushed the Qaqshals. But soon 
after this a new danger appeared on the horizon. This 
was the rebellion of Masum Farankhudi, the -Jagirdar of 
Jaunpur. He was defeated by Shah Baz Khan, and com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the Siwalik hills. Through the good 
offices of Aziz Koka the emperor pardoned him, but he did 
not live long to enjoy the imperial favour. He was mur- 
dered by a man who had a private grudge against him. 
Fighting went on in the east, but the force of the rebel- 
lious movement was considerably weakened. 

More serious than the rebellion in the east was the 
invasion of Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, who ruled 
at Kabul. Mirza Hakim’s mind was inflam- 
«xp^editifn“and by the ‘ idle talk of the rebels of the 
the execution eastern provinces ’ who made no secret of 
Mansur * their designs to place him on the throne of 
Hindustan in place of his heretical brother. 
Akbar was informed of Hakim’s designs, but he had 
•always overlooked his faults saying, “He is a memorial 
of H. M. Jahanbani (Humayun Padshah). A son can be 
acquired but how can a brother be obtained ? ’’ The 
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Bengal rebels were not alone in opening negotiations' 
with Hakim; they were joined by certain officials of Akbar’s 
court, one of whom was the Diwan of the empire, Khwaja 
MansQr. The conspirators had pledged their adhesion to a 
bad cause. Hakim was a debauchee and a drunkard ‘wholly 
incapable of meeting his brother either in statecraft or in 
the field.’ The court officials were opportunists or turn- 
coats, who will have no qualms of conscience in transfer- 
ring their allegiance to the man, who established his title 
to the throne by success in battle. 

What was Hakim’s motive ? Nizamuddin clearly states 
that he set out from Kabul with the object of conquering 
Hindustan. In the middle of December 1580, Hakim sent 
one of his officers to invade the Punjab, but he was driven 
back. A second inroad followed under Shadman, but he 
ivas defeated and killed by Raja Man Singh. In ShadmSn’a 
baggage were discovered three letters from Mirza Hakim, 
one of which was addressed to Shah Mansur, purporting to 
be a reply to an invitation to invade Hindustan. Man 
Singh sent these letters to the emperor who did not disclose 
their contents to any one. 

After ShSdman’s repulse, the Mirza himself marched 
into the Punjab at the head of 15,000 cavalry and advanc- 
ed upon Lahore. All attempts to induce the local chiefs to 
join him having failed, the Mirza hastily withdrew to his 
country. 

On hearing the news of the Mirza’s advance, Akbar 
reluctantly decided to march against him. He gathered a 
force consisting of about 50,000 cavalry, 500 elephants and 
countless infantry. To guard himself against conspiracy 
the emperor took Khwaja MansOr with him, and princes 
Salim and Murad aim accompanied him. When the army 
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reached Panipat, Malik Sani Kabuli, Diwan of Mirza 
Hakim came to the imperial camp, and stayed with the 
Khwaja and through him opened communications with 
the emperor against his master. The emperor’s suspicions 
against the Khwaja were confirmed. Another batch of 
letters was discovered which convinced the emperor of the 
Khwaja’s guilt, and he ordered him without further en- 
quiry to be hanged on a tree to the great joy of the officers 
of the state, who had their own grievances against him. 

Akbar continued his march towards Ambala and 
Sarhind, and crossed the Indus on his way to Kabul. 
Prince Salim entered the Khaibar Pass and marched upon 
Jalalabad, while Murad advanced towards Kabul. The 
Mirza attacked him. but he was defeated and put to flight. 
When the emperor heard that H akim intended to take 
refuge with the Uzbegs, he pardoned his offences, and 
restored his kingdom to him on condition that he will 
remain faithful to his sovereign. ' The success of the Kabul 
expedition was a great blow to the orthodox rebels, and 
henceforward the emperor was free to deal with religion 
as he liked 


’ Dr. V. Smith relying upon Monserrate says ( Akbar, p. 200) that 
Kabul was not conferred upon Hakim directly. As he did not wait on 
the emperor in person, it was offered to his sister the wife of Khwaja 
Hasan of Badakhshan, when she came to see him. 8he, however, allowed 
Hakim to recover quiet possession of the country. Abul Pazl does not 
mention this. Nizamuddin supports Abul Fazl by saying (Elliot, V, p. 426) 


that His Majesty having conferred Kabul 
towards Hindustan. Prom Ak bar’s attitud 
the Indian historians are right. 

Statement of Abul Pazl (A. N. HI, 
emperor that he regretted that he 
Hasan to make apology for him, for 
hia evil day^ gone to Badakhahan, 

There is no reason why Abul Pj 
the truth in a matter like this. 

Uzbeg further explains Akbar’s lenii 
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A word may be said about Khwaja Mansur’s death. 
He was executed hastily without sufficient proof. The 
letters were not examined with care, and no- 
attempt was made to identify the Khwaja’s 
handwriting. The letters seized by Man 
Singh in ShSdmSn’s baggage do not seem to have been of 
a serious nature for on their discovery the emperor took 
no action against the culprit, and kept the contents to 
himself. The last letters which sealed the fate of the- 
Khwaja were a clear forgery, as is proved by the 
evidence of Nizamuddin who was an eye-witness of 
these events. He was present in the royal camp. There 
is no evidence to prove that the earlier letters were 
genuine, and Dr. Smith uncritically accepts Monserrate’s 
testimony. 

It is difficult to set aside Nizamuddin who positively 
states that the emperor regretted his execution of the 
Khwaja. Regarding the early letters, Abul Fazl, who is 
not in any way partial to the Khwaja, says that the 
sovereign regarded them as the work of forgers, and for 
this reason did not show them to the Khwaja Dr. Smith 
convicts the Khwaja on the evidence of the first batch of 
letters which Abul Fazl unequivocally describes as 
forgeries. We cannot accept Monserrate’s account in the 
face of two contemporary writers one of whom says 
clearly that the first batch of letters (which Smith holds 
to be genuine) was a forgery and the other who as^rts 
that the last batch of letters on the evidence of which the 
Khwaja was executed was forged by his enemies. The real 
explanation of the Khwaja’s death is to be found in his own 
unpopularity and the jealousy of his fellow-officers. Abul 
Fazl says that from love of office and cupidity be waa 
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always laying hold of trifles in financial matters and 
displaying harshness. Those who felt aggrieved by his 
harsh policy committed forgeries to bring about his fall. 
The emperor found himself in a diflicult situation. He 
was threatened with the invasion of his kingdom, and 
hence no scrutiny was ordered into the correspondence of 
the Khwaja, and he was forthwith ordered to be hanged. 

It will be remembered that Akbar had granted a 
paltry allowance to Muzaffar, king of Gujarat, when he 
conquered that country. Muzaffar escaped 
Gujarat^” surveillance in 1578, and took refuge at 

Junagarh in Kathiawad. In a short time 
he collected a large force, and with its help captured 
Ahmadabad in September 1588, and proclaimed himself 
king of Gujarat He seized Cambay, and then marched 
to Baroda which he easily occupied. Broach followed suit, 
and the vast treasure which it contained was seized. 
Probably the whole of Gujarat fell into his (Muzaffar’s) 
hands, and his force quickly numbered 30,000. 

The emperor was disconcerted by the news of Muzaf- 
far’s success, and he appointed Mirza Abdur Rahim aa 
governor of Gujarat. He defeated Muzaffar in the battle 
of Sarkhej in January 1584, and made amends for the 
mistakes of the previous governors. He entered the capi- 
tal in triumph, and pleased all by his urbanity, tolerance 
and culture. Muzaffar was pursued by the imperialists, 
and was again defeated at Nadot in Rajpipla. As a result 
of this battle the entire mainland of Gujarat fell into the 
hands of the imperialists except Baroda, which was also 
surrendered after a prolonged siege of seven months. 

The emperor was delighted to receive the tidings of 
victory, and bestowed lavish favours upon his ofiicers, who 
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had given proof of their loyalty and courage in Gujarat* 
Mirza Abdur Rahim waa given the title of Ehan*i-Khanan, 
and was promoted to the rank of 5,000. The emperor 
granted him also a horse, a robe, and a jewelled dagger 
as a mark of favour. But Abdur Rahim did not enjoy the 
emperor’s bounty alone. Others who had bravely fought 
during the war were rewarded, and their services were 
duly recognised. The Khan-i-Khanan was recalled by the 
emperor in August 1585, and after his departure 
Muzaffar made frantic efforts to regain his power. But 
he was at last captured in 1592 by the imperialists. 
Finding it impossible to bear the humiliations which 
he thought were in store for him, he ended his life with a 
razor which he had kept concealed on his person. Aziz 
Koka, the imperial general, who had succeeded Abdur 
Rahim left for Mecca, and Gujarat was entrusted to 
Prince Murad. 

The North-West Frontier problem has always been a 
source of great anxiety to Indian governments. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when 
North-West Mongols again and again invaded Hin- 

PouV. dustan, the rulers of Delhi found it necessary 

to take effective measures to safeguard 
their frontier. There was an important military outpost 
at Dipalpur, which was once held by such a redoubtable 
general as Ghazi Malik, better known in history as Sultan 
Ghiyas-uddin Tughluq. Since Balban’s day, the western 
frontier had always been guarded by distinguished officers 
«nd a chain of military outposts was erected to guard 
the route of the invader. It was quite natural for 
Akbar to establish his firm hold on the countries in the 
iiorth-west. 
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The elements of danger were two— the Uzbegs and 
the wild and turbulent Afghan tribes who lived all along 
the north-west border. Abdulla Uzbeg was a formidable 
rival, and was likely to gain the sympathies of the ortho- 
dox Sunnis against the heretical emperor. The tribes 
were no less troublesome. They knew nothing of the 
sentiments of honour and chivalry, and cared nothing for 
treaties and engagements. Their restlessness always 
caused disturbance on the frontier, and Akbar was the 
first to curb their unruly habits. The task though 
extremely difficult was accomplished, when Mughal arms 
were reinforced by Rajput valour and skill. Mirza Hakim 
died of his excesses in July 1585, and Kabul was annexed 
to the empire. The government of the country was 
entrusted to Raja Man Singh, and the imperial generals 
were sent to subdue the ruler of Kashmir and the wild 
tribes of Swat and Bajaur. The Roshniyas' were defeated, 
and their enthusiastic leader, Jalal, who had planned an 
invasion of Hindustan was killed at Ghazni towards the 
close of 1600. His wives and children were captured, and 
his brother with other relatives numbering 14,000 was sent 
to the court 

Another tribe which caused much trouble was that 
of the Yusufzais, whom it was necessary to suppress, in 
order to deprive Abdulla Uzbeg of an opportunity of 
fishing in troubled waters. Zain Khan and Raja Birbal 
marched against them, but their mutual quarrels greatly 


* The Roshniyas were the followers of Bayazid, a religious fanatic 
who preached doctrines subversive of the religion of the Prophet of 
Arabia. He claimed to be a prophet himself and attached no impor* 
tance to the teachings of the Quran. 
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hampered the progress of military operations. The 
Afghans profited by the divided counsels of the imperial 
generals, whom they attacked with great force with 
arrows and stones. Nearly 8,000 soldiers were killed, and 
Raja Birbal was himself among the slain. The emperor 
was deeply grieved to hear of the death of his dear friend, 
and for two days and nights he did not eat or drink any- 
thing. After this disaster Raja Todarmal and Prince 
Murad were sent against the Afghans at the head of a 
large army. Todarmal succeeded in crushing the rebels 
completely, and Abul Fazl records : 

“A large number were killed, and many were sold 
into Turan and Persia. The country of Sawad (Swat), 
Bajaur and Buner which has few equals for climate, 
fruits and cheapness of food, were cleansed of the 
evil doers. ” 

The success of the imperialists made a great impres- 
sion upon Abdulla Uzbeg who was now convinced of the 
impossibility of the Indian conquest. He opened friendly 
negotiations, and sent his envoy to wait upon the 
emperor. 

Raja Bhagwan Das was sent by the emperor at the 
head of 5,000 men to accomplish the conquest of Kashmir. 

The moment was opportune, for the Rosh- 
Kashmhs^iese! t^e Yusuf zais had been, by this 

time, put down, and Abdulla’s party at 
Kabul was paralysed by the vigour and enterprise of the 
imperialists. The Raja along with Qasim Khan pressed 
on in spite of difficulties, and compelled Yusuf, the king 
of Kashmir, to submit. Yusuf’s son Yaqub escaped from 
custody, and desperately struggled in vain to check the 
advance of the invaders. He was defeated and compelled 
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to surrender. Kashmir was annexed to the empire, and 
made a part of the Suba of Kabul. Yaqub and his father 
were sent as prisoners to Bihar, and were placed under 
the custody of Raja Man Singh who was transferred to the 
charge of Bengal. The emperor paid a personal visit to 
Kashmir in the summer of 1589, and made arrangements 
for the proper administration of the country. On his 
way back he received at Kabul the news of the deaths of 
Rajas Bhagwan Das and Todarmal 

In Northern India only Sindh and Bilochistan were 
still outside the pale of the empire. The island of Bhakkar 
had been subdued in 1574, but a large part 
Sindh**'^*l*69i southern Sindh was still independent. 
A.D. ’ The emperor highly valued the acquisition 

of Sindh and Bilochistan, for they would 
furnish him with an excellent _point d’ appui for the con- 
quest of Qandhar. In 1590 Mirza Abdur Rahim was 
appointed governor of Multan, and ordered to extinguish 
the independence of the principality of Thatta, ruled at 
this time by Mirza Jani, the Tarkhan. He was defeated 
in two well contested engagements, and was compelled 
to surrender both Thatta and the fort of Sehwan. Jani 
Beg was taken to the court, and through the good offices 
of the Khan-i-Khanan he was treated with consideration. 
The principality of Thatta was restored to him as a mark 
of royal clemency, and he was elevated to the rank of a 
grandee of 5,000. 

Akbar had long desired the possession of Qandhar 
which was the key to the north-western position. It was 
not difficult to conquer it as the Shah was 
Operate?* troubled at this time by the Turks and the 
Uzbegs, who were constantly fomenting 
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Strife in his dominions. It was this weakness of the Shah 
which induced the emperor to send an expedition against 
Qandhar. The campaign was opened in 1690, but the 
final conquest was not accomplished until 1595, when 
Qandhar was annexed to the empire without disturbing 
the friendly relations with the Shah. It was undoubtedly 
a master-stroke of diplomacy. 

Towards the north-west the demonstration of the 
military strength of the empire had produced a good im- 
pression on Abdulla Uzbeg. He dreaded a combination 
of Akbar and Shah Abbas against himself, and the con- 
clusion of Akbar’s campaigns must have given him 
much satisfaction. Henceforward, he tried to maintain 
friendly relations with the empire. There was no possibility 
of an Uzbeg invasion of India and of taking advantage 
of the emperor’s difficulties with his own co-religionists. 

Having made himself master of the whole of Hindus- 
tan and the Afghan regions beyond the Hindukush, 
Akbar turned towards the Deccan. It was 
Ahmadnagar^ dissensions of the Muhammadan king- 
doms which paved the way for the conquest. 
The first to bear the brunt of the imperial force was 
the small state of Ahmadnagar which was torn by internal 
dissensions. Taking advantage of these quarrels, the 
Mughals laid siege to Ahmadnagar, but they encountered 
a formidable resistance at the hands of the famous prin- 
cess Chand Bibi, sister of Burhan Nizam Shah.' The 


^ Burhan Nizam Shah II died on April 13, 1696, and was succeeded 
by his son Ibrahim Nizam Shah who was not liked by a majority of the^ 
Amirs, because he was born of an African woman. Ibrahim was slain in< 
a battle against the Bijapuris on August 7, 1595, and his Wazir Miyan. 
Manjhu raised to the throne a suppositious son of Muhammad Khuda* 
banda, sixth son of Burhan Nizam Shah I (1609 — 53) and imprisoned 
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gallant princess herself conducted the defence, and 
throughout the siege displayed uncommon powers of com- 
mand and organisation. Treachery at last brought about 
her fall. She was murdered, and the town was captured 
by assault in 1600, and Ahmadnagar was annexed to the 
empire. There are few examples of such heroism and 
self-sacrifice in Mughal history, and Chand Bibi is still 
remembered for her courageous attempt to roll back the 
tide of Mughal conquest in the deccan. 

Miran Bahadur, the new ruler of Khandesh, enter- 
tained no friendly feelings towards the Mughals, and 
felt anxious to shake off the imperial yoke. 
Th© emperor had already occupied Burhan- 
pur, but Miran relied for his safety upon the 
fortress of Asirgarh which was deemed impregnable in 
the south. It commanded the main road to the Deccan. 

There are three conflicting accounts of the siege 
given by Abul Fazl, Faizi Sarhindi, and the Jesuits of 
which the last has been accepted in its entirety by Dr. 
Vincent Smith But there is no reason why the account 
of the Jesuits should be preferred to that of the Muslim 
historians. There is an air of unreality about the Jesuit 
version, which will be easily understood by any one used 
to weigh historical evidence. 

Abul Fazl’s version, shorn of its verbiage, establishes 
these facts. Some time after the siege sickness broke 
out in the fortress which caused many deaths. The 

Bahadur, son of Ibrahim Nizam Shah, in the fort of Jond. The African 
Amirs who knew Ahmad to be a boy of spurious origin refused to recog- 
nise him and broke out into open rebellion. They gave their support 
to Ohand Bibi, daughter of Husain Nizam Shah I and widow of Ali Adil 
Shah I of Bijapur, who had returned to Ahmadnagar after her husband’s 
death and who now espoused the cause of the lawful heir, the infant 
Bahadur Nizam Shah. Unable to cope with this powerful coalition the 
Wazir Solicited the aid of Prince Murad who was then in Gujarat. 
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capture of Maligarh disconcerted the besieged garrison 
by stopping their exit and entrance. Through the efforts 
of certain imperial officers an agreement was made with 
Bahadur who presented himself at the court. The garri- 
son was tampered with by the besiegers, and Bahadur 
was pressed against his will to write a letter to his men 
asking them to make a surrender. Reading this with Faizi 
Sarhindi’s narrative, we may be able to reconstruct a 
true account of the siege. Bahadur was induced to open 
terms with the enemy, and an agreement was entered 
into with him which was perhaps violated by the emperor. 
The garrison was seduced from loyalty to Bahadur by 
means of bribery and not by honeyed words as Abul 
Fazl characteristically puts it. Bahadur was coerced 
when he was in the hands of the emperor, to sign a 
letter to the garrison of which mention has already 
been made. The surrender was in part influenced also 
by the fall of Ahmadnagar in 1600, which must have 
greatly damped the spirits of Miran’s captains and men. 
Dr. Smith charges the emperor with perfidy, and says 
that he employed treachery to capture the fortress. He 
disbelieves the Muslim chroniclers whom he accuses of de- 
liberate falsehood, and writes that they invented the story 
■of the epidemic in order to hide the treachery of their 
patron. This is not quite correct. 

No attempt is made in the AKbarnamah to disguise the 
fact that Bahadur was induced to come out of his fortress 
and his troops were tampered with. Or. Smith’s statement 
that Abdul Fazl attributes the surrender of the fort to 
pestilence is wholly unfounded. The AKbarnamah does not 
say anything of the kind. It simply says, the garrison was 
attacked by a pestilence which killed 25,000 people. 
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Dr. Smith looks upon the pestilence as an invention to hide 
Akbar’s treachery, but it is not clear why all these writers 
should indulge in wanton falsehood. Firishta whose sources 
for the Deccan history are reliable supports Abdul Fazl, and 
says that on account of congestion in the fort a pestilence 
broke out which ‘ swept off several of the garrison.’ 
Dr Smith attaches little value to the Akbarnamah of Faizi 
Sarhindi, because he uncritically accepts Prof. Dowson’s 
view that it is nothing more than a compilation based in 
part on the Akbarnamah of Abul Fazl. Now, a comparison 
of the two textswill make it clear that they differ materially 
from each other. Faizi says many things which are omitted 
in Abul Fazl whose account of the siege is a highly condensed 
one. Dr. Smith condemns in strong language the action of 
the emperor, though at the end of his narrative, he adds 
that such practices were common in India and elsewhere 
in Akbar’s age, and are still prevalent in Europe. There is 
no need to set up a defence of the emperor’s conduct during 
the siege. It is true that Bahadur was detained in the 
imperial camp, that the garrison was enticed by means 
of bribery, and that the Sultan was coerced into writing 
letters of authority for the garrison to surrender against 
his will. Probably the emperor was excited to a high pitch 
by the stubborn resistance of the beleaguered garrison, and 
found the prolongation of the siege inadvisable in view of 
Salim’s revolt in Northern India. The prestige of the 
empire also demanded that Asirgarh should be captured by 
any means. Considerations such as these urged the emperor 
to employ bribery to gain his end, and in apportioning blame 
we ought to bear in mind the difficulties and anxieties of a 
statesman, whose reputation was staked on the success or 
failure of a single siege. 
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Akbar’s whole career of conquest may be conveniently- 
divided into three periods, the conquest of Northern India- 
from 1558— 76, the subjugation of the North- 
^TOwthof^ Frontier tribes from 1580 — 96, and the- 

R^^mk * conquest of the Deccan from 1598—1601 A.D. 

The expansion of the empire began early in 
the reign (1558—60) with the reconquest of Gwalior in. 
Central India, Ajmer in the heart of Rajputana, and 
Jaunpur, the stronghold of the Sur Afghans in the east. 
The conquest of Malwa was effected in 1561-62 by Pir 
Muhammad and Adham Khan, and the fort of Mairta in- 
Raj putana which commanded an important military 
position was captured about the same time. In 1564 the 
country of Gondwana, ruled by the noble Rani Durgavati,. 
was invaded by Asaf Khan, and its independence was 
destroyed. After his alliance with Bharmal of Amber, the- 
numerous chieftains of Rajputana came under his vassalage. 
The first to be conquered was the fort of Chittor in 1567, 
and its fall was f'ollowed by the surrender of Ranthambhor 
and Kalinjar, and the submission of the princes of Jesalmir, 
Bikanir, and Jodhpur. Gujarat was annexed to the empire 
in 1573 after an arduous military campaign, and was entrusted 
to Aziz Koka, the emperor’s foster-brother and a nobleman, 
of great ability and distinction. This was followed by the: 
conquest of Bengal in 1576 and the extinction of the 
independent Afghan dynasty. Orissa long remained outside 
the empire, and was conquered sixteen years later by Raja 
Man Singh in 1592. Having mastered the Doab, the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Bengal, Gujarat and the central region, the em- 
peror turned his attention towards the north-west. Kabul 
passed under imperial control after the death of Mirza. 
Hakim in 1585, and the Yusufzais were suppressed in 1586,. 
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The frontier trouble was set at rest by the conquest of 
Kashmir in 1586 and the separation of the local Muham- 
madan dynasty. The imperial cordon was completed towards 
the north-west by the incorporation of Sindh in 1591, of 
Balochistan and the coast of Mekran in 1594 and the province 
-of Qandhar in 1595. The danger from Abdulla Uzbeg was 
at an end, and Akbar felt completely secure in the pos- 
session of his dominions. The Uzbeg chief’s death in 1598 
added further to his security by removing from his path a 
formidable rival, in whom were centred the hopes of the 
orthodox Sunni revivalists, and by the close of the year the 
empire included the whole of Kabulistan and Kashmir 
and the entire northern region north of the Narbada 
river, from Bengal and Orissa in the east to Sindh and 
Balochistan in the west. 

Having rid of all his rivals in the north-west, the 
-emperor set out to conquer the Deccan. The Nizam-Shahi 
kingdom found it difficult to resist the advance of the 
Mughals, and after the death of Chand Bibi Ahmadnagar 
was annexed in 1600, Finally, the capture of Asirgarh in 
1601 completed the process of imperial expansion which had 
begun in 1558, and the empire became the largest, the most 
powerful, and the richest in the world. 

Akbar was by nature a man of liberal ideas and his out- 
look on social and religious matters was considerably chang- 
ed by his marriage with the Rajput princesses 
f^ms*** • and his constant association with Hindu 

officers, thinkers, and religious preachers. 
He introduced a number of regulations to mitigate the evil 
influence of the unwholesome social usages that had existed 
in India since the beginning of Muslim rule. He abolished 
the enslavement of the conquered enemies, and issued an 
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order that no soldier of the victorious armies should in any 
part of his dominions molest the wives and children of the- 
vanquished. ’ Soon after his marriage with the princess of 
Amber he remitted in 1563 the pilgrim tax which yielded) 
an income of crores. In 1564 the emperor abolished the 
^^ya throughout his dominions, and by doing so soothed 
the hearts of the Hindus who disliked this tax more than 
anything else.“ Knowing full well what the abolition, 
of such an impost meant, the emperor described his edict 
as ‘ the foundation of the arrangement of mankind.’ Hfr 
carried the measure through in the teeth of the opposition, 
of his statesmen, and revenue officers and the ‘ chatter of 
the ignorant.’ ’ The system of administration was consider- 
ably reformed, and the plans of improvement were formu- 
lated during the years 1573-74. With the advice of Todar- 
mal the emperor issued the branding regulations, and put 
an end to the evil of the Jagir system by converting the 
jagirs into crown lands and by paying salaries to his 
officers. * The imperial mint was thoroughly reorganised, 
and the new regulations ensured the excellence of the 
coinage. The coins were of pure metal and exact weight, 
and were manufactured by skilled workmen. 

The emperor did not neglect social reform. He condemn- 
ed the practice of Sati, and issued a decree that no woman 
should be burnt against her will, and in one case he per- 
sonally intervened to save the life of a Rajput lady, whose 
relatives forced her to perish in the flames along with her 

' A. N., II, p. 246. 

* Ibid., p. 316. 

» Ibid., p. 816. 

* A. N., Ill, p. «S. 
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husband. ' In every city and district ‘ vigilant and truth- 
ful ’ inspectors were appointed to distinguish between 
voluntary and forced Sati and to prevent the latter. ‘ 
The Kotwals were ordered to stop the evil, and one of the 
Aina clearly states that they were not to suffer a woman 
to be burnt against her inclination.'* The emperor held 
highly progressive views on the question of marriage. He 
disapproved of marriage before the age of puberty.* He 
looked with disfavour on marriages between near relations 
and high dowries, though he admitted that they were 
preventives against rash divorce ’ In theory he condemned 
polygamy, for ‘ this rmns a man’s health, and disturbs th e 
peace of the I mme.’ He looked upon tne marriage of old 
women with young men as highly undesirable, and appoint- 
ed officers to enquire into the circumstances of the brides 
and bridegrooms." His views on educational matters were-t 
better and more tolerant than those of other Muslim 
rulers. He encouraged the study of Sanskrit, and extended 
his patronage to Hindu scholars. Among the 21 men of 
learning, placed by Abul Fazl in the first class, nine are 
Hindus ’ Hindu physicians are mentioned in the Ain, 
and one Chandra Sena who was patronised by the court 

^ When Jayamal, a cousin of Raja Bhagwan Das, died in the 
eastern provinces, his widow, a daughter of Udaya Singh or Mota Raja, 
refused to be a Sati. Akbar rode hastily to the spot, and prevented 
her relatives from compelling her to burn herself on the funeral pyre- 
of her husband. 

* Jarrett, Ain, III, p. 42# 

® Jarrett, II. p. 696. 

^ Ain, I, p. 277. 

* Ibid., I, p, 278. 

® Ain, I, p. 278. 

» Ibid., p. 638. 
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is described in the TabqUt as an excellent surg^n& Une 
innovation which was much disliked by the orthodiSi was 
the Sijdah or the ceremony of prostration which he 
encouraged among the members of the Din-i-Ilahi. * 
Abul Fazl writes that as there was opposition to it on 
the ground that it savoured of ‘ blasphemous man- worship,’ 
the emperor discontinued it, and did not allow even his 
private attendants to do it in the Durbar-i-am.'" But 
even he admits that in the private apartments of the em- 
peror the Sijdah continued, and men were allowed ‘ to 
participate in the halo of good fortune. ’ Besides these 
there were several ordinances relating to the religious and 
social practices enjoined by Islam which will be discussed 
in giving an account of the emperor's religious views. 

The first Muslim ruler who proclaimed peace and good 
will as the foundation of his government was Sher Shah 
who effaced all distinctions between the 
o/^?iLndu8* Hindus and Muslims. Akbar went farther 
than Sher Shah, and renounced the principle 
of Sulh-i-kid (universal toleration) which at once went to 
strike deep into the hearts of his subjects the roots of his 
empire. Under the influence of his Hindu wives, he 
tolerated the Hindu mode of worship, and openly listened 
to the teachings of Hindu saints and philosophers. His 
marriage policy left no bitterness behind in the minds of 
the Hindus, and proved a healer of ancient discords and 
deep-rooted antagonisms. The ladies admitted into the 


» Ibid., I, pp. 168-9. 

• Ibid., I, p. 169. 

The Sijdah was stopped but the taslim or corniah oontinued 
throughout the reign. 

• Ibid., p. 169, 
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imperial haram were accorded the highest honours, and 
the emperor lavished his care and affection upon them 
without the slightest consideration of caste or creed. 
There had been marriages before between the Hindus and 
Muslims in the north as well as in the south, but they 
were not accompanied by a policy of conciliation, and their 
result was often to widen the breach between the two 
parties. Akbar's po licy is in strikin g contrast with that 
of Ghiyasuddin'^I^hl uqr'T TrHi" '^^ or the Bahmani 
an3"^cayanigar kings. The Rajputs, wlio entered iiilio 
mMtiage'Tehrtlims with Akbar, were treated as equals for 
all practical purposes. They were admitted to the highest 
offices in the state. They were granted manaaba, and 
were entrusted with the command of the most important 
expeditions. Raja Birbal, Raja Todarmal, Raja BhagwSn 
Das, Raja Man Singh were the trusted servants and 
intimate friends of the emperor, who fully recognised 
their talents and conferred upon them the highest distinc- 
tions. The results of this policy were seen in the improved 
methods of administration and the willing homage of the 
non-Muslim population all over Hindustan. 

Und_er Akbar's patronage the Hin du genius s oared t o a 
high pitch, an d the Hindu mind developedto its fullest ex- 
tent. It 'Xvas not only Hindu statesmen and generals 
who contributed to the glory of the empire but also the 
numerous poets, scholars, musicians and painters who 
flocked to his court and looked upon it as a privilege to seek 
his favour. Some of the greatest Hindi poets lived 
during his reign, and their works furnish evidence of the 
■conditions which made them possible. Akbar's sympathy 
with Hindu religion and his patronage of Hindi literature 
•made a deep impression upon the Hindus. The memories 

F. 26 
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of the past were forgotten, and in their emp^r they saw 
tfie^rs^TiaHwiaJ'InoiRffel^Bf 

'"’"''■''WKefrlfEEairTSrfoir^hT^ he placed Salim in 
charge of the capital and asked him to commence operations 
against Mewar along with Raja Man Singh 
l^M^e^'saiiin! Q^li Khan, But Salim did not carry 

out his father’s orders. His impatience to seize 
the throne urged him to make an attempt at usurping the 
insignia of royalty before his time. When he was reproached 
for his misconduct by the dowager queen Mariyam MakSni, 
he left Agra and went to Allahabad where he declared his 
independence and bestowed jagirs and titles on his asso- 
ciates and supporters. Akbar, on hearing the news of this 
rebellion in the Deccan, returned to the capital, and 
issued an order to Salim, who was advancing towards Agra, 
asking him to dismiss his men and wait upon him or to 
go back to Allahabad. Salim retreated to Allahabad, but 
there he set up as king, and opened intrigues with the 
Portuguese, and solicited their assistance in his designs 

The emperor in this crisis summoned Abul Fazl from 
the Deccan, but the latter was murdered on his way by Bir 
Singh Bundela whom Salim had hired for the purpose in 
August, 1602. Akbar’s grief was terrible. He passed 24 
hours in a writhing agony and exclaimed, ‘ If Salim wished 
to be emperor he might have killed me and spared Abul 
Fazl.’ 

Akbar sent his officers to punish the murderous Bundela 
chief, but he successfully eluded his pursuers. Salim escaped 
punishment through the good offices of Sultana SalimS Be- 
gum, who brought about a reconciliation between father and 
son. Out of his usual generosity the emperor pardoned his 
offence, and once again publicly declared him as his^ 
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heir-apparent. But this kindness had no effect on Salim. He 
went to Allahabad, and again set up an independent state. 

Meanwhile the imperial court was the scene of the 
worst intrigues. A plot was formed to deprive Salim of 
succession to the throne, and was joined by 
against Saiiin. such grandees of the empire as Raja Man 
Singh and Aziz Koka. They were actuated 
by personal and political reasons to set aside the claims of 
Salim in favour of Khusrau, Salim’s eldest son, a young 
lad of 17, who had married Aziz Koka’s daughter. Khusrau 
keenly interested himself in the schemes of the con- 
spirators, and disregarded his mother’s advice to give 
up his unfilial designs. Prince Daniyal died of the 
effects of intemperance in April 1604, and his death 
removed from Salim’s path one more rival. But he 
did not desist from his evil course. ' At last Akbar started 
for Allahabad in person (August 1604) to chastise the 
prince, but he had not gone far when the news of 
the serious illness of his mother obliged him to come 
back hastily to Agra. Frightened by the emperor’s 
decision to deal with him in person and by the news of the 
conspiracy of Man Singh and Aziz Koka, Salim also came 
to Agra with the ostensible purpose of expressing his 
sorrow at the death of his grandmother. A reconciliation 
was brought about by the ladies of the imperial haram, and 
Salim was pardoned and restored to the honours he had 
enjoyed before. But nothing served to heal the breach 
between the prince and his son Khusrau, who continued 
to thwart his father’s wishes and indulge in acts of 
ungratefulness. The unworthy conduct of these princes 
greatly disturbed the emperor’s peace of mind, and he 

^ Prince Murad had already died in May 1699 in the Deccan. 
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Failure of the 
plot. 


fell ill. Fever accompanied by diarrhcea or dysentery 
confined the emperor to bed, and in a few days his condition 
became so bad that his physicians gave up all hope of 
recovery. 

Meanwhile the plot to supersede Salim had been going 
on. The leaders of the conspiracy tried to effect their pur- 
pose by arresting Prince Salim, but he proved 
too clever for them. Foiled in this attempt, 
they held a conference of the nobles and 
officers of the realm, and openly urged the supersession of 
Salim by Khusrau. The proposal was opposed by several 
officers on the ground that it was against the princi- 
ples of natural justice as also the laws of the Chagtai Turks 
to set aside a son in favour of a grandson The opponents 
of Salim gradually melted away, and many of them 
gave their adhesion to the prince whose claims they had 
so stoutly resisted a short time before. Aziz Koka himself 
acknowledged the prince’s claim, and Raja Man Singh 
left for Bengal with Prince Khusrau. 

Having received the support of the nobles and grandees 
of the empire, Salim screwed up courage to wait on his 
father. Akbar’s malady had far advanced, 
and it was clear that the end was not far 
off. He could not speak, but he retained 


Death 

Akbar. 


of 


onough consciousness to understand what was passing 
4 uround him. When Salim had apologised for his misconduct 
>by prostrating before him, he beckoned to him to don the 
limperial robes, and to gird himself with the sword of 
Humayun which lay near his bed. Salim obeyed the 
•command, and left the room in accordance with the royal 
wish. Soon afterwards the emperor died early in the 
morning on October 17, 1605. A stately, funeral was 
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arranered in which the highest dignitaries of the empire 
took part, and Salim himself like a dutiful son carried the 
bier on his shoulders to some distance. The emperor's 
body was buried in a tomb at Sikandara which he had 
commenced to build during his lifetime. It was completed 
by his son, and still remains a striking example of Mughal 
architecture. 


Among all the Jl uslir aJan gs who sw aved th e sceptr e 
in HSndi^Can Xkbar _w^ liber^exponent of 

r^^ous toleration. iSl® ^6th century waa 

tio?of tht a^e* ai^oubtr a g^ Akbar^ aa 

Its most perfect representative. The ground 
had already been prepared for him by Kabir, Nanak, Chai- 
tanya and other reformers who had inveighed against the 
tyranny of caste, emphasised the unity of the Godhead, and 
pointed out the utter hollowness of distinctions between 
man and man. Atteg ipts had been made in the past to brin g 
the Hindus and Muslims, closer contact, and al though 
t hey pa id homage to common s alnt^and~Tenerated comm on 
shrmesT no appreciable Ihe^ure of success was achieved 
in the field.jB f. politic s. They still sto^ apart from ea^ 
other, and the_MuaI im divines still is ontended that anv 
(^cess^ to.,JJie- infideI ..jaQDulation i mplied a dev iation 
frorn 'the p ath pf.„QEthQdia&^iaety. The Ulama dominated 
the state and acted as the guides of rulers and statesmen. 
Akbar who fully understood the centrifugal tendencies of 
Indian history saw the need of reconciling the Hindus to 
Muslim rule, and resolved to shake oflf the yoke of the 
canonical order and to evolve a policy which would ulti- 
mately lead to the fusion of the two races. 

Besides this political and mundane motive there was the 
eager craving of his soul to know the truth. BadBoni 


was achievec 
irt from ea^ 
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relates that often in the early hours of the morning he would 
sit on a large flat stone of an old building, 
which lay near the palace at Fatehpur in 
a secluded spot with his head bent over his 
chest, and meditated on the ^ernal m yster y-jtlE-Jife. His 
hegrt ached ^tol3ee~^K e~diffeirences of msmldnd. The SunmBT 
Sma^nUehdms, and~Sufe~Heid divergent doctrines and 
often quarrelled amongst themselves. He hoped to end 
their quarrels, and cherished the dream of arriving at a syn- 
thesis of the warring creeds and to unite into an organic 
whole the heterogeneous elements which constituted his 
vast empire. The bigotry of the Ulama disgusted him and 
alienated him from Islam. He developed eclectic ten- 
dencies, and began to indulge in metaphysical discussions, the 
result of which soon became manifest in a complete re- 
versal of the traditional policy of the Muslim State in India. 

It is interesting to trace the history of the development 
of the emperor’s religious ideas. First, there was the 
influence of heredity which did not a little 
to make his attitude liberal in matters of 
faith. His father and grandfather were 
never orthodox; his mother was a Shia lady who impressed 
upon his mind-4n _early youth the value and_ n ec^itv o f 
Then there was' his marriage with the Rajput 
princesses whose- entry into the imperial haram by means 
of lawful nikah wrought a profound change in his life. 
The emperor continued to conform to the Sunni formulae 
in all outward observances until 1575, but a gr eat change 
came over him when S^i^i an^is t^^^^ Miis Faizi 

and Abul Fazl, who "were ^fted with extraordin ary 
intelleetual pog fflu.....axeri^~.4uno werful influfi nce nn 
fits minor 'and led him,..aat];$y from orthodox Islam, 
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Thgy 

only 

stoess upon the spirit underlying all relip j -ionsratHertM h 

The Sufi doc- 

trine'^'arked a rebellion against the letter of the law, and 
its exponents urged free thought as the primary condition 


opened to him a n ew world of thought and action. 
vrere~SafisV ^6^^i^^ that the diverse creeds we re 
manifestations of the desire to know the truth, and laid 


of spiritual advancement. Sufism, is ywy fflu gh li ke Ved 
antic philosophy, which teaches that the indiviB 
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sole object. Oh Wise Mullas ! is to ascertain truth, to find 
out and disclose the principles of genuine religion, and to 
trace it to the divine origin. Take care, therefore, that 
through the infiuence of your human passions you are not 
induced to conceal the truth : and say nothing contrary to- 
the almighty decrees. If you do, you are responsible 
before God for the consequences of your impiety. ” The 
theological debate raged loud and fierc e, and the prota- 
gomstsof sect^riedto tear one another in argument. 
They found it difficult to control their passions which often 
burst out in highly undignified scenes. The leaders of the 
orthodox party were Shaikh Makhdum-ul*MuIk and Shaikh 
Abdunnabi whereas the free thinker s wer e represented 
1^ .such men, as Mub arak. Abul Faiz, Abul Fazl and J R a ia. 
l^bsd. The orthodox quanSl^MnOTigtKemselvesr and the 
mo^ notable quarrel was that of these two Shaikhs. 
They engaged themselves in a violent controversy in which 
th^ used abusive language towards each other to the 
ddight of their opponents. But more violent and bitter 
were the attacks made on the heterodox section by the 
canonists, who waxed eloquent with fury in denouncing 
their ways and practices. The Shias looked on with secret 
satisfaction, while the blows were delivered upon their 
Sunni opponents, and helped in the circulation of lampoons 
and satires. The Mullas expressed their disapproval of the 
manner in which the most solemn subjects were discussed, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the emperor was 
present throughout the discussions they often indulged in 
abusive and filthy language. BadSoni has described the 
scene in his own way ; 

“ The learned men used to draw the sword of the- 
tongue on the battlefield of mutual contradiction and 
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opposition, and the antagonism of the sects reached 
such a pitch that they would call one another fools and 
heretics. The controversies used to pass beyond the 
differences of Sunni and Shiah, of Hanafi and Shafi, of 
lawyer and divine, and they would attack the very 
bases of belief. ” * 


N o n-Muslim 
influences. 


His Maj esty propounded severed — aa estio ns .to the 
Muslim dpctors of , the orthodox parts* Jhul their .apswcrs- 
^id not satisfy him. He became convjpgfi.d.of 
the futility._pf j^hfim-^doe tr inesu an il. t]Jrnfi.d f 
o ther teaches for lijeht. There were Hinda 
spiritualists who explained to him the tenets of their faiths^ 
and urged him on to pursue the quest of truth with great- 
er enthusiasm and determination. The emperor granted 
interviews to learned Brahmans, the chief of whom werfe- 
Purshottam , ... ^d-J^ebi who were invited to explain the 
principles of their religion. Debi was pulled up the wall 
of the palace in a charpai to the balcony where the emperor 
used to sleep, and suspended thus between heaven and earth, 
the Brahman philosopher ‘ instructed His Majesty in the 
secrets and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worship- 
ping idols, the fire, the sun and stars and of reverencing the 
chief gods of the Hindus— Brahma, Vig^u, Mahei, Krisna, 
Rama and the goddess MahSmSi.’ He expounded to him, 
the doctrine of metampsychosis which the emperor ap- 
proved by saying, ‘ ther e is no relig ion in which the doc- 
trine of transmig ratio n has~*pof~t^ keiir^^ It was 

not Brahmanism alone to the doctrines'eTwliich he lent a. 
willing ear. He took e qual interest in Jainism, Zoroastrian* 
igm, .C bri sti a Etity and SiWism ^to the p roressors of whiclv 
he extended a vy.grm v^lcome. 


^ Al-Bad&oniy II, p. 262. 
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The Jai n teachers who are said to have greatly in- 
fluenced the emperor’s religious outlook were Hlravjja^ 
Snri. Vijayasena SSri, BhSnuchandra UpadKyaT 
(mandra. FroniTBYS^nwards one or two Jain teachers 
always remained at the court of the emperor. From the 
first he received instructions in the Jain doctrine at Fateh- 
pur, and received him with great courtesy and respect. 
The last is reported to have converted the emperor to 
Jainism, but this statement cannot be accepted any more 
than the belief of the Jesuits that he had become a Chris- 
tian. Ye^the J ains ex ercise d a f ar greater influe nce Q iLhig 
habits and mode of lifg jthan the Jesuits. I n j j82 th e em - 

peror invited Hiraviiaya Suri to his court, and it was at 
his ini^nce that hg released prisonera and cagedJKrdi,” ^d 
probibiteJ the slaughter of animals on certain days. 
Eleven years later another Jain teacher Siddhachahdra 
paid a visit to the emperor at Lahore, and was fitly 
honoured. He obtained several concessions for his 


co-religionists. The tax on pilgrims to the Satrunjaya 
hills was abolished, and the holy places of the Jains were 
placed under their control. In short, Akbar’s giving, up of 
meat and the prohibition of inilirv t o animal life were d^ 
to the influence of Jain teachers. 

^ The Parsis or followers "of Zoroaster also attended the 
imperial court and took part in the religious debates. 
BadSoni writes that they ‘ impressed the emperor so 
favourably that he learned from them the religious terms 
land roles of the old Parsis and ordered AbuL -F&zl to make 
'arrangements that sacred fire should be kept burning at 
the court at all hours of the day according to their custom.* 


“T he Parsi theologian Dastur M e herjee Rana who lived at 
Kavasari in Guiata^ initiated tne emnerw inluhiem^eries 
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'^Z oroastrianism . He was received well at court and 
f was granted 200 bighas of land as a mark of royal favour. 
’ Ti m em peror a dopted the wor s hip of the s un, the principal 
fountamoir aTr^re, ^d in t his he was^icouraged by B is 

friend and companion Raj^ Birbal. His interest 

iiTChristianifjr^s equally keen. He sent for the Chris- 
tian Fathers from Goa to instruct him in the tenets of their 
faith. But the Fathers were tactless enough to abuse th e 
indulgence shown ito them by the empero r by vilifying the 
f’liophef, and m'afeing ~un wort,hv attacks upon the Qura n, so 
much so indeed, ^£fiar^ on e occasion the life of Fathe r 
Rodolfo was in peri l, and the emneror had to provide a 
speciarguardlla prq^c t his pers op. It does not appear that 
the Jesuits did anything more than gi ve intellectual 
satisfaction to the empero r, whos e philoso phical earnestn ess 
knew no founds, and who wished td~explorft ^11 av^pups nf. 
truttT TSrTtnncenf'^iutHls'undoubbe^ guilty of exaggera- 
tion when he says that the contribution made by the 
■Christians to the debates at Fatehpur-Sikri was an im- 
portant factor among the forces which led Akbar to 
renounce the Muslim religion. 

Tbs. emp eror felt a ^rjeat.J'egard fpr tha...S.ikb jGurus 
also, and pn^ one_pceasion at the Guru’ s request he rem itted 
-a year’s revenue for the benefit of the ryot s in t he Punjab. 
He felt a great admiration for the GranllTSahib, and once 
observed that it was ‘ a volume worthy of reverence.’ 

The causes that have been mentioned beforp. shook 
i tjie emperor’s 'T6^£y^"drHiiodd3r~ISai^^ 'clearly saw 

the danger of allowing too much power to the 
Ulama. He would not allow them to be the 
sole arbiters of disputed questions, and wished 
»to unite in his own person the power of the state, and the 
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functions of the supreme Pontiff of the Muslim Church;. 
He proposed to read the Khutba from the pulpit in the- 
Fatehpur mosque which was composed by Faizi forthe'^ 
occasion. It ran as follows : 

“In the name of Him who gave us sovereignty, 

Who gave us a wise heart and a strong arm, 

Who guided us in equity and justice. 

Who put away from our heart aught but equity; 

His praise is beyond the range of our thoughts. 

Exalted be His Majesty — ‘All5h-u-Akbar !’ ’’ 

According to BadSoni, as the emperor began to read the- 
Khutba, he became nervous, and his voice trembled and he 
handed over the duties of the Imam to the royal Khatlb, 
but he is not supported by Abul Fazl who asserts that the 
emperor * several times distributed enlightenment in the 
chief mosque of the capital and the audience gathered, 
bliss.' There was flutter in the orthodox circles at the- 
incident, but the emperor was not to be deterred by 
the clamour of bigots and zealots from the path he had 
chosen for himself. The phrase All5h-u-Akbar was con- 
strued to mean that Akbar is God, and the orthodox insist- 
ed on this interpretation with characteristic pertinacity 
in spite of the emperor’s avowals to the contrary. 

But more objectionable than the reading of this Khvtba 
was the emperor’s assumption of the role of mujtahid at the 
The 8o-oaii- suFECstion of Shaikh Mubarak. As a result 
ed infaiiibiii- of this Step he was to become the supreme 
tr Decree. arbiter in all causes, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, like Henry VIII of England. In 1^19 theJea4ing 
Ulama agreed to declare him the ImiSm-i-SdU (mujtahid), 
the final interpreter of Muslim Law. Shaikh Mubarak: 
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Siastily drew up a document which he signed 'with the 
‘Utmost willingness.’ An English translation of the docu- 
ment is given below : 

‘Whereas Hindustan is now become the centre of 
security and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a 
large number of people, especially learned men and lawyers, 
have immigrated and chosen this country for their home. 

‘ Now we the principal Ulama who are not only well- 
versed in the several departments of the Law and in the 
principles of Jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the 
’edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but are also known 
for our piety and honest intentions, have duly, considered 
the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Koran 

“ Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who 
have authority among you,” and secondly, of the 
genuine tradition : 

“ Surely the man who is dearest to God on the day 
of judgment is the Im3m-i-3dil ; whosoever obeys the 
Amir, obeys Thee, and whosoever rebels against him, 
rebels against Thee. ” 

“And thirdly, of several other proof s based on rea- 
soning or testimony; and we have agreed that 
the rank of Sult8n-i-Sdil is higher in the eyes of 
God than the rank of a JIfujtoAid.” 

‘ Further, we je clare tbal the.JQn g of the Islam . 
Amir of the^ Faithl aCl^adgwQf God in . .the-_ world. A bul 

Fath'" Jal^u?din Muhamm ad A kbar Padshah^jghazi 

(whose klngdoih God perpetuate!) is a most just Ta mos t 

‘ Should, therefore, in future a religious question come 
up, regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at 
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variance, and His Majesty, in his penetratingr understandingr 
and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the- 
nation and as a political expedient any of the conflicting 
opinions which exist on that point, and should issue a decree 
to that effect— 

‘ We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be bind- 
ing on us and on the whole nation. 

‘ Further, we declare that should His Majesty think 
fit to issue a new order, we and the nation shall likewise 
be bound by it; Provided always, that such order be not 
only in accordance with some verse of the Quran, but also 
of real benefit to the nation ; and further, that any opposi- 
tion on the part of his subjects to such an order passed by 
His Majesty shall involve damnation in the world to come 
and loss of property and religious privileges in this. 

‘ This document has been written with honest intentions, 
for the glory of God and the propagation of the Islam, and 
is signed by us, the principal Ulama and lawyers, in the 
month of Rajab in the year nine hundred and eighty-seven 
( 987 ).’ ‘ 

This document acted like a bombshell in orthodox 
circles. It declared the emperor the spiritual as well 
as the temporal head of his subjects. Hence- 
the Deo™e!^ forward he was to be the umpire in all 
religious disputes, and his interpretation was 
binding on all, if it was not in conflict with the Quran, and 
if it was not detrimental to the interests of the nation. 
It was this qualifying clause which really limited the 
emperor’s authority, but the orthodox refused to notice it 

J BadSoni, II, p. 379. 

The year 987 began on February, 28, 1679. 
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and levelled all kinds of charges against him. Dr. Vincent 
Smith, following BadSoni and the Jesuits, writes that in the 
course of a year or two Akbar definitely ceased to be a. 
Muslim, and adopted a policy of calculated hypocrisy. 
There is no evidence to justify this assertion. The orth odox 
siMtion didjaotjia^erstand tj^^ mper^ policy ain^ ^egar d- 
ed-hi a quest of trutlT lts a step" to warfls the~~reniinRiation 
of kl^tm Abul Fazl"'giv^ us'TllS^real cause of dissatis* 
faction with the emperor’s policy when he says : 

“ An impure faction reproached the caravan-leader 
of God-knowers with being of the Hindu (Brahman) 
religion. The ground for this improper notion was 
that the prince out of his wide tolerance received Hindu 
sages into his intimacy, and increased for administrative 
reasons the rank of Hindus, and for the good of the 
country showed them kindness. Three things supported 
the evil-minded gossips. First,— the sages of different 
religions assembled at court, and as every religion 
has some good in it, each received some praise. From 
a spirit of justice, the badness of any sect could not 
weave a veil over its merits. Second, — the reason of 
‘ Peace with all, isulh kuV) was honoured at the court 
of the Caliphate, and various tribes of mankind of 
various natures obtained spiritual and material success. 
Third,— the evil nature and crooked ways of the base 
ones of the age.” ‘ 

The truth of the matter is that the emperor was 
disgusted with the bigotry of the Ulama, and was planning 
a new synthesis of the conflicting creeds with a view to 
find a common basis which might be acceptable to all. 


^ Akbaruamah, IIL p. 400. 
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He did not claim to be a prophet nor did he approve of 
his own apotheosis. His belief in Divine Right should no t 
he confounded with c laim to be call^ ajjrophet. Like 
ail loth CSHtUry kin^ heTiieTd klngshTp to Be divinely 
ordaiped, and this belief was shared by his Hindu and 
Muslim contemporaries all over Hindustan. His real 
object was to unite the peoples of his empire into an 
•organic whole by supplying a common bond. This he 
hoped to accomplish by founding the Din-i-Ilahi or the 
Divine Faith. 

The new religion was officially promulgated in the 
year 1581. It was an eclectic pantheism, containing the 
good points of all religions— a combination^pf 
mysticism, _ philosophy and nature worship, 
jiahi. Ks ""basis wasTrSE!tm srT~iruE5ei d ho~dogm a, 

recggniaed .419 .-goda-.9.r prcpibets, and the 
empero r w as it s ch ief exponent. Badaoni’s description of 
the^w faith by the phrase Tauhid-i-Ilahi, a divine 
monotheism, is incorrect, for as Count Von Noer says all the 
practices and observances of this new cult indicated that 
it was based upon a pantheistic idea. The emperor’s Sufi 
-leanings, his appreciation of Hindu religion, and his keen 
•interest in rational enquiry and philosophical discussion led 
him to regard all religi ons as different ro ad s leading to the 

«ame goah Al^l Fa^Tlhus statesTiis position : ” 

^ 

“ He now is the spiritual guide of the nation and sees 
in the performance of this duty a means of pleasing 
God. He has now opened the gate that leads to the 
right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth.”' 


^ Ain, I, p. 164. 
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Again the following inscription penned by Abul Fazl 
for a temple in Kashmir expresses with great force the 
emneror’s attitude in religious matters. 

‘ O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, 

And in every lang^uage 1 hear spoken, people praise Thee ! 
Polytheism and Islam after Thee, 

E&ch religion says, “ Thou art one without equal.' ’ 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer. 

And if it be a Christian church, people ring the bell from love to 

Thee, 


Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 

mosque. 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

But the dust of the rose petal belongs to the heart of the perfume- 

seller/ 

Abul Fazl gives an account of the Divine Faith in Ain 
No. 77 and describes the rite of initiation and other observ- 
ances to which a person desiring to become 
Wn-l-iuhi*'*'* a member had to conform. The members 
of the Divine Faith on meeting each othef 
uttered the words Allah-u-Akbar and Jalla Jallalhu. A 
dinner during lifetime was to take the place of the dinner 
usually given after a man’s death. Members were |i> 
a bstain j r qm meat, although they were asked to allow 
others to ^t it, but during the mon th of their birth they 
were not allowe d even to"* approach rneSf."'™ ^®y hot 
tbltlne wlffftKe butchera lfiaheSi^n^^^wiOiiid-c^ 
otES^of sucti l6w%pe. ~JBLieK*membeFw^^ ^ve 4 gfirty 
oSlifie anaiyere wy of his birth day an^-jliy© a SJ^ptuouf 
f^ETHe was to besto^HTms and prepare provisions fofjth^ 
Imgjourn^^ There were iouf de^e^ brdevolion to Hi» 

*T5SS"XrN. and Aia, 77. 


F. 87 
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Majesty. BadSoni writes of them : ' The four degrees 
consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor, Property, 
Life, Honour, and Religion. Whoever had sacrificed these 
four things possessed the four degrees ; and whoever had 
sacrificed one of these four possessed one degree. All the 
courtiers now put down their names as faithful disciples of 
the Throne ! ’ 

The emperor did not promulgate the new faith in the 
spirit of a'laiSiMdriary, zealous for obtaining recruits. His 
object wasT hot prbselytisation "but a new 
®f ^^® warring creeds. He ap- 
aiT. proachedthe whole question in what we might 

call a theosophical spirit, and inculcated no 
'rigid formulae ; instead he appealed to the judgment of 
those who listened to him. Raias Bhagwan Daa .and Man 
Singh, i f BadSoni is to be believed, gave a c^urt refusal when 
t hem to join the new cult. '"He~never compelle d his 
numerous officers^tcTMTow hi m though nothingl^id have 
been easier for him to do. On the co ntrary, he emph asised 
the value of independent juS^ent, and app^^ to meh^s 
higher cons ciences to ,see throjigh the veil of superstition, 
^gma^ and ecclesia Bt'**"* The Ain mentions 18 

memb e rs of the Din -i-Ilahi among whom the m o st prom i- 
nent are Ab ul Fa zl, Fai^, Shaikh Mubai^, Mirza Jani of 
Thatta and Aziz ^o^ wliOS8~iaitn in islam'was shaken by 
the greed of the harpies of the Meccan shrines. The only 
Hindu to joi n was Ra ja Birbal w hose cosmopolitan vie^ wo n 
tomm tfie^niS^enceand affeclKoirff the^mperor. Accor^^ 
ing to BadSoni members had to sign^a^ecIS^ion to the 
«ffect that they had abjured Islam for he says in one place : 

“Ten or twelve years later things had come to 
such a pass that abandoned wretches like Mirza 
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Jani, Governor of Thatta, and other apostates wrote 
their confession to the following effect — this is the 
form:— 


‘ ‘ I, who am so and so. son of so and so, do voluntarily 
and with sincere predilection and inclination, utterly 
and entirely renounce and repudiate the religion of 
Islam which I have seen and heard of my fathers and 
do embrace the ‘ Divine Religion ’ of Akbar Shah, and 


do accept the four grades of entire devoti 


nee of Property, Life, J 

ccorcling"i:o tlie "same writer this declaration 


handed over to Abul Fazl and ' became the source of 


confidence and promotion.’ 

The promulgation of the Din-i-llahi was followed by 
a number of decrees against Islam of which BadSoni has 
Ordinances given a detailed account. An orthodox Mus- 
against Islam Jim, he looked upon the emperor's ways with 
great abhorrence and felt much ‘ heart-burning for the 
deceased religion of Islam.’ It would be tedious to detail 
all the regulations issued by the emperor which BadSoni 
mentions, but it is necessary to refer to some of them in 
order to 
Islam, 
aection. 

Era of the Thousand was stamped on the coins, 
and a Tarikh-i-Alfi commencing with the death of the 
Prophet was to be written. 

Sijdah was to be offered to Kings. 

Circumcision was forbidden before the age of 12 and 
was then left to the will of boys. 

Beef wa s proMbited, and this was due t o t^e * company 
'of rauwafiy^'BfiSSiw^ ' Sis Hmdu wives had c reated a 


understand the ^arge of seeking to destroy 
brought against Tiiinr^ bv -the orthodox 
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weio dice in his m ind against garlic and onions wjlich were 

j j 


T he wearing of beards was discourag ed. 

The wearing of gold and silk dresses forbidden by the 
ahariat was made obligatory. 

The flesh of the wild boar and tiger was permitted, 
and the emperor ordered swine and dogs to be kept in the 

an d ~ ’ regar^^ going to look 
at them every morning as a religious service . ' 

Public praye rs and the azan (call to prayer) were 
abolishe3."~! ^us[un*Trames such as Ahmad^ MuhammaS'a^ 
li lusIaSl)ecanm so of fensi ve to His M ajesty that tie got 
them change< r^fo other ^^mes. The fast of I^mzan and 

stucl^'of 


p llgrim^e to Mecca wet : e_ p rofii^j^'^'Tfhe 
Arabic was looked upon as a 'cnme’ and Muslim Law, the 
Quran and the Hadis were all tabooed. Their place was 
taken by mathematics, astronomy, poetry, medicine, history 
and fiction which were assiduously cultivated. 

Boys were not to be married before the age of 16, and 
girls before 14, because the offspring of such marriages 
wggftiiMailtoiifi^ 

Mosques and prayer rooms were changed into store 


rpim^ and j|upd rooms. 

ifs the r^^er will easily perceive, some of these r^u- 
lations are absurd. Is it conceivable that a tolerant and 
liberal-minded ruler like Akbar, who respected all religions, 
should have regarded the going to look at swine and dogs 
as an act of religious merit ? 

BadSoni’s diatribe, couched in language worthy of a 
gloomy religious fanatic. Whose heart is entirely unillumined 


> Al-Badioni, II, p. 314. 
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by the light of reason, and whose intellect is cramped by 
sectarian studies as his own admissions so 
profusely illustrate extends over hundreds 
of pages, and his narrative is frequently dis> 
figured by his ravings against the Hindus whom he cannot 
bear to see in positions of power and influence at courts 
The only other evidence which supports him is that of 
the Jesuits, but it should be home in mind that they took 
their cue from the orthodox section, which had declared 
war against the . emperor. Most of BadSoni’s statements 
are based upon hearsay, as is shown by the trend of his 
narrative. There is no evidence to prove that he had 
personal knowledge of all the facts which he relates, or that 
he ever tried to ascertain the truth. 

It is idle to discuss whether Akbar renounced Islam 
ornot^^g 
could join 



Din-i-llah i, 
a broth er- 
li o o d of in- 
‘tellectuals. 


thinkeH"wfi<riia3 ‘transcended the barriers of 
se^ arid'' creed and shaken off the tyrannous 
yoke of age*long customs^ It is not necessary 
for us to probe too closely into the rules 
and regulations for its organisation and discipline. Impe r* 
fections are ins enaral^le from detail, and the stu dent of 
jiistory ~wili do well to keep in' nmid^ 
emperor and the steadfa stness with wh ich he pursued it. 
'■'-'Tfie success or failure oi the Din-i-Uahi as a cult is not 
a matter of importance. Politically it produced wholly 
I m p o r t- beneficial results.^r. Vi ncent Smith denoun - 
aaoe of Din- it * the outcdmeMoFn3icalous vanity a 

i-iiahi- monstr^ gro>^'^ i^n^ntroiged autocracy.* 
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thig view is wholly erroneous, and no one acquainted with 
the history of Akbar's reign will endorse this unjust 
criticism of a great man-of high aims and noble aspirat ions. 
The German historian of Akbar does him greater justice 
than Dr. Smith, and his estimate is well worthy of re~ 
production. He concludes his well-known work with 
these words : 

“ BadSoni certainly takes every opportunity of 
raking up the notion of Akbar’s apotheosis for the 
purpose of renewing attacks, upon the great emperor. 
He however was never in intimate relation to the 
Din-i-Ilahi, he repeats the misconceptions current 
among the populace marred and alloyed by popular 
modes of perception. (Akbar might justly have 
contemplated the acts of his reign with legitimate 
pride, but many incidents of his jiite prove him to 
h a^e been jimrag t^ most "m^est of men .^ It 
was the people who made "a GbdF'W^he man who 
was the founder and head of an order at once poli- 
tical, philosophic and religious. One of his creations 
will assure to him for all time a pre-eminent place 

V 

among the benefactors of humanity— greatness and 
universal tolerance in matters of religious belief. 
If in very deed be had contemplated the deification 
of himself, a design certainly foreign to his charactef^ 
these words of Voltaire would serve as his vindica*- 
tion.’^ “ Gi§st le privilege du vrai gdnie et surtont 
du gdnie qui ouvre. une carridre, de faire impund- 
ment de grandes fautes." ' 


* Von Noer, I, p. 848, 
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It was Akbar’s interest in religious matters and his eager 
desire to know the truth that l^ught him in contact 
with the^suits. Th^ were invited to take 
t^e*'jesuito“'* part in the debates at. FatPhnnr Sikri. and the 
emperor granted them interviews, treated', 
them with kindness, and sbbwed interest in the Christiani 
doctrine,^lthough Dr. Vincen t Smith wrongly asserts that 
the contribution made to"^e debates by the missionaries- 
jwes an mi^ortwir'Jactor ~^ichTed Akbar to renouncd the 
Miisiii^j^eiigion. AkbaFs'" m tiinfiiatlrnTTn^ hna beeni 
dwcussed beTdre, and it will, therefore, suffice to remind the 
reader that t heCjes uit priests who came to h is court with 
the avowed obje ct of convertingTiini to their faith feH, Tike 
aH religious fanatics, into'tRe^frOT of suppdsmg'fHat'ttir 
emperor was really willing to embrace t}ie_Chj:i8tian..dpptrin^^ 
All their correspondence betrays their amazing credulity. 
Obsessed by religious zeal, they accepted every rumour cur- 
rent at Goa, Delhi or Lahore about the emperor, and rave it 
wide publicity without trying to ascertain the truth, ^hree 
missions were sent from Goa to the imperial court in the 
hope of persuading the emperor to introduce the Christian 
religion in his dominions.^ The first mission started from 
Goa on November 17, 157^ and reached Fatehpur Sikri after 
a journey of a little mere than she weeks. The leaders of 
the mission were Father Rudolf Acquaviva and Father 
Monserrate' both of whom w^e distinguished by enthus- 
iastic devotion to their faith.^ Akbar treated them with 
kindness and called them in his palaceA where he talk- 
ed to them with great politeness.^ When toe time came to 

^ Monserrate who was a scholar acted as the historian of the mission. 
His chief work is the Mongolical, Lagationia Commentarioua, whichi 
contains an account of Northern India and the Imperial Court. The world 
lias been translated into English by Mr. Hoyland of the Nagpur College. 
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take leave of their roysd host, the Fathers were offered a large 
quantity of gold and eilver, which they refused on the ground 
that their calling did not allow the acceptance of such gifts. 
Two or three days later, they presented him with a copy of 
the Bible in four languages and also portraits of Jesus and 
Virgin Mary which he received with great reverence. The 
Fathers were full of proselytising zeal, so much so indeed, 
that they described the Prophet of Islam as Anti-christ, 
and Acguaviva wrote in his letter to the Rector of Goa that 
; ‘ in honour of this infernal monster they bend the knee, 
prostrate, lift up their hands, give alms, and do all they do.' 
They talked much against Islam and denounced its observ* 
ances, and by their indiscreet i itt erances aggravated the 
forces of disc ^te nt which, as Dr. Vincent Smith admit s, 
found eyprfl.9s?<TifrTrPt w^orn[iidable rebellions both of w jhich 
i mperinecffKe'fKfohe and life of Akb ar. But in spite of 
their zeal and vilification of the Prophet in which they 
indulged to excess at times, they did not accomplish 
much, and When they asked the emperor to adopt 
the Christian law, he replied with his habitual courtesy 
that ‘ the matter was in the hands of God, who posse^ssed 
the power to accomplish what they desired, and that for 
his part there was nothing in the world he desired more.’ 
These polite refusals were interpreted by the Fathers as the 
emp^r’s willingness to embrace the Christian doctrin^ 

' Negotiation were opened again in 1590. The em^ror 
sent the fello wing. f ettecth the Fathers of the Society of Goa. 

" In the name of God. 

Hie exalted and invincible Akbar to those that are in 
God’s grace and have tasted of his Holy Spirit 
and to those that are obedient to the spirit of the 
Mesnah and Conduct men to good, I say to you. 
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learned Fathers, whose words are heeded as those of 
retired from the world, men who have left the 
pomps and honour of earth ; Fathers who walk by 
the true way, I would have your reverences know 
that have knowledge of all the faiths of the world, 
both of various kinds of heathen and of the Moham- 
medans, save only that of Jesus Christ which is the 
faith of God and as such recognised and followed by 
many. Now in that 1 feel great inclination to 
the friendship of the Fathers, I desire that by them 
I may be taught this faith. 

There has recently come to our court and Royal Palace 
one Dom Leo Grimon, a person of great merit and 
good discourse, whom I have questioned on sundry 
matters and who has answered well to the satisfac- 
tion of myself and my doctors. He has assured me 
that there are in India (Scil-Goa) several Fathers 
of great prudence and learning, and if this be so 
your reverences will be able immediately, on re- 
ceiving my letter to send some of them to my Court 
with all confidence, so that in disputations with my 
doctors I may compare their several learning and 
character, and see the superiority of the Fathers 
over my doctors, whom we call Qazis, and whom by 
this means they can teach the truth. 

If they will remain in my court, I shall build them 
such lodging that they may live as nobly as any 
Father now in this country, and when they wish to 
leave, 1 shall let them depart with all honour. You 
would, therefore, do as 1 ask, and the more willingly 
because I beg of you the same, in this letter 
written at the C(Hnmencement of the moon of June.” 
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This offer grladdened the hearts of the Fathers who wel'- 
comed the opportunity of teachingr the emperor the tenets of 
their faith. A second mission consisting of Fathers Edward 
Leiton and Christopher de Yoga was sent which waited 
on the emperor at Lahore in 1591. He treated the Fathers- 
with great courtesy, allotted to them quarters in his own 
palace and started a school in which the sons of nobles and 
the emperor’s sons and grandson (Prince Khusrau) were 
taught to read and write the Portuguese language. But a 
few days’ stay convinced them that 4he emperor had no 
intention to embrace the Christian faith.' Dr. Vincent Smith 
says that Akbar was never perfectly sincere when he used 
expressions implying belief in the Christian religion, but he 
does not blame the Fathers for their childlike simplicity in 
mistaking the emperor’s latitudinarianism for a desire to 
change the faith. The Fathers ought to have known by this 
time that his expanding soul could not be confined within 
the strait waistcoat of a formula, nor could his eager and 
inquisitive mind, longing to know the truth, find satisfaction 
in the narrow sectarianism of the Jesuits. The emner or’s. 
in vest in Christianity was merely intellec tual, but the 
Fatliers were obtuse enouglT^ think that he seriously 
thought of declaring himself a follower of Christ. Their cre- 
dulity is revealed in their readiness to accept the orthodox 
gossip that was current in Hindustan about the emperor 
The following is an instance : 

The emperor turned all the mosques of the city 
where he lived into stables for elephants or horses on 
the pretence of preparation for war. Soon, however,, 
he destroyed the Alcorans which are the turrets from 
which the priests call with loud voices on Mohammed 
saying that if the mosques could no longer be used 
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for prayer there was no need for the turrets, and this- 
he did in his hatred for the Mohammedan sect and- 
in his affection for the Gospel. The sub-deacon 
also said that the name of Mohammed was as hated* 
at the Mughal’s court as in Christendom, and that 
the emperor had restricted himself to one wife, turn- 
ing out the rest and distributing them among his. 
courtiers. Moreover, that he had passed a law that no' 
Mohammedan was to circumcise his son before the 
fifteenth year of his age, and that the sons should 
be at liberty on attaining years of discretion to> 
enlbrace what religion they chose.” 

It will be clear from the above extract that the Jesuit 



i;ec< 3 xde~ai»-Ml^o|Jbalf, truths and un truth sj.. and yet 
Vipfien^ Smitk-ioQk fidjipon thenTas unimpeachable sources, 
of infrrmatinn. and by plqning too much reliaoefi -.aPOn 
t hem gaye .to t he world a highly distorted picture of t he- 
greatest Mughal empegj ji ^ f “Iliw d w st an . 

'"AftefSbme time the Fathers were called back, and the- 
mission abruptly came to an end. 

In 1574 the emperor sent another ambassador to Goa to^ 
ask the Provincial to send a fresh mission to instruct him 
in the doctrines of the Christian faith. The Provincial who 
knew the fate of the first two missions did not feel inclin- 
ed to comply with the request, but after consultation with 
his colleagues agreed to do so. The leader of the new 
mission was Jerom e Xavier, gr and-nephew of St. Francis- 
Xavier, an<r^ he' "was assisfeJ "by others. The Others 
founir the emperor at Lahore in May 1695. They were- 
hospitably received, and the emperor treated them with a 
consideration which he did not even show to ruling chiefs. 
But like their predecessors, they also made the mistake of 
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supposing that the enaperor int^ded to accept the Christian 
faith, when they beheld him doing reverence to Christ and 
Yirgin Mary and attending a litany service on bended knees, 
and with clasped hands after the fashion of the Christians. 
Tt ^y were soo n disillusioned ; and Father Xavier who W| a 
great ly dis app qmte^ wiroie "of him th at he was driftin g 
hither ^ an3 thit hets^ike a ship 'w i thout a rudder not 
kn owing what haven to make fo ri He iStened to 
dlBCouiies~^n'" the Christian faith, but showed no sign 
of abandoning his superstitious worship of the sun, which 
he adored every day at sunrise, and an image of which 
he constantly kept near him. He allowed the Fathers 
to build a church and to baptise all who desired to 
ombrace Christianity of their own free-will, but when they 
asked him to publish broadcast this permission, he replied 
that it was unnecessary to do so. The idea of conversion 
was not liked,^y the people of Hindustan, and the Fathers 
soon despaired of securing a large number of converts. 

The members of the third mission also dwell upon the 
emperor’s hostility to Islam, and their^ remarks have an echo 
of BadSoni’s diatribes against him. 

One of them writes : — 

“ This king has destroyed the false sect of Muham- 
mad and wholly discredited it. In this city there is 
neither a mosque nor a Quran, the book of their law, 
«Dd the mosques that were there have been made 
stables for horses and store-houses and for the greater 
shame of the Mohammedans, every Friday it is 
arranged that forty or fifty boars are brought to 
fight before the king, and he takes their tusks and 
has them mounted in gold. This king has made a 
sect of his own, and makee himself out to be a 
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prophet. He has already many people who follow him, 
but it is all for money which he gives them. He 
adores God, and the sun, and is a Hindu (Gentile) ; 
he follows the sect of the Jains (Vertei).”' 

No contemporary Muslim writer corroborates this account 
except B adaom who was avow e dly hostile t o^the^moeror. 
It appears, the Fathers heard from certain Muslims about 
these matters and accepted their statements without a critical 
examination. They fitted in so well with their hatred towards 
Islam that they readily put implicit faith in all the reports 
that reached them about the emperor’s alleged apostasy. 

I^kbar is one of the most remarkable kings not only 
in the history of India but of the whole world .3 His great 
qualities are amply revealed in the pages of 
of AkbM**^'**^ Ain-i-Akbari and the AkbarnUmah, and 
e ven BadSoni’s h ostil e pen has not succeeded 
i n belittling the~grand e ur of his Jjfi ^onali ty(_^ Abul Fazl’s 
account of the emperor’s cKaracter and h^its is very 
largely confirmed by Father Monserrate who was personally 
acquainted with him^ Jahangir also describes his father 
in the Memoirs, and his remarks deserve to be quoted, 
writes : 

^ “ In his august personal appearance he was of middle 

height, but inclining to be tall ; he was of the 

1 Compare with the above BadSoni's calculated misrepresentation 
p| what the emperor did. He says : ** The real object of those who 
became disciples was to get into ofGice* and though His Majesty did 
reerything to get this out of their heads, he acted very differently in the 
case of Hindus, of whom he could not get enough, for the Hindus, of 
course, are indispensable ; to them belongs half the army and half the 
land* Neither the Hindustanis nor the Mughals can point to such grand 
lords as the Hindus have among themselves. But if other than Hindi^- 
came and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice His Majes^ 
rsproTfd or punished them. For their honour and zeal he did not OAra,. 
nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not.'’ Comment- 
upon this is superfluous. The reader may be left to draw his own 
inference. 
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hue of wheat ; his eyes and eyebrows black 
and his complexion rather dark than fair ; he was 
lion-bodied, with a broad chest, and, hands and arms 
long. On the left side of his nose he had a fleshly 
mole, very agreeable in appearance, of the size of 
half a pea. Those skilled in the science of physiog- 
nomy considered the mole a sign of great prosperity 
■and exceeding good fortune. ^His august voice was 
very loud and in speaking and explaining had a 
peculiar richness. In his actions and * movementa 
he yg as - not like the neonle of the w orld, and the 
gl ory of God manifested itselfin hitn .'^ ] """ 

Thigood qualities of in^ revered lather arfe beyond 
the limit of approval and the bounds of praise. If 
books were composed with regard to his commendable 
dispositions, without suspicion of extravagance, and 
he be not looked at as a father would be by his son 
even then but a little out of much could be said,” 

The emperor’s features were so majestic and impressive 
that one could easily recognise at the first glance that he 
was a king. His shoulders were broad, and his legs were 
■somewhat turned inwards and were well-suited for exercises 
in horsemanship. His forehead was broad and open, and 
Jiis eyes so bright and flashing that they looked like 
the sea shining in the light of the sun. His nose was 
■straight and small, and his nostrils were widely open. He 
was clean-shaven except for a moustache which he 
wore after the fashion of the Turkish youths who had hot 
.yet attained to manhood. He was neither too stout nor 
too thin, and possessed a healthy and robust constitution. 
Hb countenance was highly dignified, and the Jesuit writer 

1 Rogers and Beveridge, I, pp. 88, 84, 87. 
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■who saw him in his 88th year writes that his expressipn 
'was tranquil, serene and open and full of dignity and in 
moments of anger, of awful majesty. He laughed heartily, 
•cracked jokes and enjoyed every kind of entertainment, 
Jt)ut when he was offended, his wrath was terrible. He was 
•amiable, polite and accessible as few other monarchs in 
Muslim history have been. He granted audiences to the 
nobles and the common .people alike and spoke gently to 
them. His manners were highly pleasant, so much so 
•indeed, thaf^ather Jerome Xavier writes of him that ‘ ii^ 
t ^th he w gs^ea^withthegreatan d Iq s vly j s ith th e 
,lowly/^^IUsub]ectaTert'a’gr^ff''^attachment towards him 
in^^e^f his heterodox views, and the Jesuit writer is 
surprised that he was not assassinated for his aberrations 
from orthodoxy. He was extremely intelligent, far-sighted 
And shrewd and was capable of understanding the most 
difficult problems of the state without much effort. No 
question, philosophical or political, could baffie his intellect 
And the astute statesmen in the realm found in him 
a rival in quickness of perception, industry and capacity for 
ready decision. He could manage a theological debate, a 
military campaign in a far-off province, and a reform in 
some branch of the administration with equal ease, and his 
highest officers always valued his advice and suggestions. 

In his dress he followed the fashion of Muslim kings. 
His garments were made of silk beautifully embroidered 
in gold. He was fond of jewellery and wore a great deal 
of it on ceremonial occasions. His headgear was a turban, 
tightly bound and decked with pearls and jewels. He liked 
European dress too and sometimes put it on in private. 
He always carried arms on his person, and was surrounded 
even in his private apartments by armed bodyguards. 
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'^The imperial kitchen was a huge establishment, but th» 
^peror wafjextremely temperate in matters of eating and 
drinking. He took only one meal a day,^and left off before' 
he was fully satisfied. No hours were fixed for his me^s ; 
they were served whenever he called for them. He was so. 
gentle and unassuming that the words ‘ what dinner has been 
jnr^ared today, ’ never passed from his lips. But his tablo 
was sumptuous, and great precautions were taken against 
poisoning. (^JBe gave up beef, garlic and onions in order to 
avoid giving offence to his Hindu wives and friends.^e 
cared little for meat, and in his later years completely gave 
it u^ On the question of meat he expressed himself in 
the^ words : 

“ Men are so accustomed to eating meat that were 
it not for the pain, they would undoubtedly fall to on 
themselves. Would that my body were so vigorous as. 
to be of service to eaters of meat who would thus forego 
other animal life, or that as I cut off a piece for their 
nourishment, it might be replaced by another. 

“ Would that it were lawful to eat an elephant, so- 
that one animal might avail for many. Were it not for 
the thought of the difficulty of sustenance, 1 would 
prohibit men from eating meat. ^The reason why I do> 
not altogether abandon it myself is, that many others 
might willingly forego it likewise and be ‘thus east into 
despondency.^ 

C“ From 4 earliest years, wheneve;r I ordered animali 
food to be cooked for me, I fopnd it rather tastele^ 
and cared little for it. I took this f^Ung to indicate- 
a necessity for protecting animals, and I' refrained 
animal food.' 
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“ Butchers, fishermen and the like who have no • 
other occupation but taking life, should have a separate 
quarter and their association with others should be 
prohibited by fine. 

“It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that 
although various kinds of food are obtainable, men are 
bent upon injuring living creatures and lending a 
ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems 
to have an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention 
of cruelty, but makes himself a tomb for animals.” 

^e drank much in his early youth but in later years 
he rarely did so. The Jesuit writer says ^at he quenched 
his thirst with pogt or plain wate^He generally dined alone, 
reclining on an ordinary couch which .was covered with 
silk and^vcushions stuffed with the soft fibres of some 
imported plant. 

He was a man of deep affections. IHo enjoined obe- 
dience to parents, and regretted that his father Humayun. 
died so early that he could render him no faithful service 
Towards his mother and other relatives, he showed a great 
kindness and looked after their comforts. He treated his 
brother Hakim kindly even when the latter rebelled against 
him, and showed favour to his foster-brother Aziz Koka, 
whom he entrusted with important military commands. 
He loved little children,)and used to say that love towards 
^em often turned the mind towards the Bountiful Creator. 
He had a great love for Bibi Daulat-ShSd’s daughter ^hom 
^ gave the name of Aram Banu Begum. Often he said to 
his son Salim : Baba ! for my sake be as kind as 1 am,' after 
me, to this siste^ who in Hindi phrase is ‘ my darlii^.* 
He hated pride and arrogance and behaved as the humblest 
F, 28 . 
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of men. When he brganised his religious order, many ex- 
pressed a wish to become his disciples but he refused 
to admit them and said : ‘ Why should I claim to guide 
men, before I myself am guided.” Jahangir writes in his 
Memoirs that notwithstanding his kingship and bound- 
less wealth he never ‘ placed his foot beyond the base of 
humility before the throne of God but considered himself 
the lowest of created beings and never for one moment 
forgot God.’* 

His time was carefully mapped out so that not a minute 
was wasted. He slept only for a few hours in the night, 
and spent most of his time in philosophical discussions and 
listening to historians who related the events of bygone 
ages ‘without adding or suppressing facts.’ After day- 
break peasants, soldiers, tradesmen, merchants and men 
of other avocations gathered near the walls of the palace 
and were allowed to make the kornish. During the day 
the emperor was busy in transacting the business of the 
state. He himself looked into every detail of the adminis- 
tration which was greatly improved by his methodising 
genius. 

Though himself illiterate, the emperor was endowed by 
nature with extraordinary intellectual powers. He had a 
marvellous memory which enabled him to store his mind 
with all kinds of useful knowledge. He knew a great deal 
of philosophy, theology, history and politics and could easily 
give his opinion on the most abstruse subjects. Never 
before in the history of Muslim rule in India had so many 
scholars, poets and philosophers gathered round a king and 

^ Ain^ I, p. 165. 

^ Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 8T. 
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■enjoyed his patronage. He had a large library in his -palace 
which contained books on all subjects. Learned men were 
asked to read these books to the emperor from the begin- 
ning to the end. He made a sign with his own pen every day 
at the place where his readers stopped and paid their wages 
according to the number of pages read. Thus he had acquir- 
ed a sufficiently wide knowledge of Asiatic literature which 
included a deep study of Sufi poets. He had heard the 
gospel from the lips of the Jesuit Fathers and seems to have 
greatly liked its teachings. His interest in art was keen ; he 
loved calligraphy and employed a large number of skilled calli- 
graphists in his service.|^e was fond of music and song, and 
a large number of musicians lived at his court. ^He was not 
devoid of a knowledge of architecture, and the buildings of 
his reign testify to his good taste. It is really a marvel that 
he should have drawn in so much knowledge through the ear. 
Even Dr. Vincent Smit h who is in no way partial to him 
-acknowledges his great Tntellectual powers. He says : 

“ Anybody who heard him arguing with acuteness 
and lucidity on a subject of debate would have credited 
him with wide literary knowledge and profound 
erudition, and never would have suspected him of 
illiteracy.” ' 

-He knew the mechanical art and himself devised several 
•gun^ 

He was possessed of incredible bodily strength. The 
Mongol and Turkish elements were mixed up in his nature, 
And he displayed the qualities of both races. He was devoted 
from his childhood to hunting excursions, and when he grew 


^ Akbar, p. 838. 
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to man’s estate, they became a passion with him. Sport wa» 
a source of delight to him, and nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than the chase of wild and ferocious animals. Na 
lion, tiger or elephant, however fierce, could frighten him, 
and no amount of fatigue could make him give up the pur- 
suit of his game. Fear was unknown to his nature, and 
whether he was in the thick of battle or in the breathless, 
chase of some wild animal, he dashed with full vigour, and 
never faltered or hesitated. He enjoyed elephant fights 
and gladiator combats, but had an abhorrence of bloodshed. 
He was at times so reckless of his own life that he plunged 
his horse into the Ganges, when it was in full flood during 
the rainy season, and successfully crossed to the other side. 

The emperor held a lofty ideal of kingship. Ever devot- 
ed to the service of God and the quest of truth, he had a 
real affection for his people and a genuine desire to establish 
a just and efficient government He exerted himself to the 
utmost to promote this end. His ideal of kingly duty is 
well reflected in bis sayings : 

“ A monarch is a pre-eminent cause of God. Upon his 
conduct depends the efficiency of any course of action. 
His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, should be shown 
in just government and due recognition of merit ; that of 
his people in obedience and praise.” 

” Tyranny is unlawful in every one, especially in a 
sovereign who is the guardian of the world. ” 

“ Falsehood is improper in all men and most unseemly 
in monarchs. This order is termed the shadow of God, 
and a shadow should throw straight. ” 

Dr. Vincent Smith, relying upon Jesuit sources, dwells 
at length upon Akbar’s artfulness and duplicity in state craft 
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«nd speaks of his ‘ tortuous diplomacy and perfidious 
action. ’ But we feel much relieved to read in his work a 
little later that a certain r>f finpaqp ia inpivitahlft in 

Hipinmn/.y ^»n/^ ^iit-ir»g and thatCjlis poHcy wss not more 
tortuous than that of the European princes of his time.- 
The same learned historian goes on to add tha t in all countries 
it is necessary for statesmen to practise an economy of truth, 
but the sense of racial superiority gets the better of his judi- 
cial fairness, and leads him to say that it would not be rea- 
sonable to expect an Asiatic potentate like Akbar to be in 
advance of his European contemporaries in respect of straight 
dealing. Dr. Vincent Smith forgets that Akbar’s great con - 
temporary Elizabeth lied ahanriftlftaglv. and ^reen goes so far 
as to assert that i n the profusion and recklessness of her lies 
she stood yifHnnf a pAoy Qhristendo m. 

The vile methods and intrigues of other monarchs in 
France, Spain and elsewhere are too well known to need 
mention. Akbar was undoubtedly superior to his contem- 
poraries both in intellect and character, and his policy was 
far more humane than theirs. Against the few acts of 
inhumanity and breach of faith attributed to him by 
Dr. Smith, it is possible to mention a hundred deeds of 
generosity and benevolence. Accurate and impartial re- 
search by whomsoever conducted will reveal Akbar to 
have been in many respects a greater man than his Euro. 
Dean contemporaries. 

The greatest title of Akbar to fame is his policy of 
religious toleration. He was tolerant of other faiths. No 
doctrinal dissent could drive him into fury nor could 
differences of opinion make him lose his temper or disturb 
the natural serenity of his philosophical mind. He allowed 
Fathullah Shirazi who was a Shia to say his prayers in the 
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hidl of audience and connived at his practices, because be 
thought it good to encourage a man of talent. On the 
^jygrBtri dav he held a meeting of Hindu ascetic s a nd , a te 
and drank with them . In the matter of worship he allowed 
the utmost freedom to non-Muslims. He never countenanced 
forcible conversions. On the other hand, if a Hindu had 
been converted to Islam by force in his childhood, he was 
allowed, if he liked, to go back to the religion of his fathers. 
jThere was a standing ordinance of the emperor to the 
effect that luijQian— should-JtkeJlnterfecedUwith-mi-accQUpt 
oUusjseligion, and every one should be free to settle hie 
own convictions.^ Another *decree laid down thaCjf the 
infidels built a church or a synagogue or an idol temple or a 
fire temple, no one should molest them.^ Himself a man 
of catholic views, he associated with the learned of all racea 
and religions and comprehended fully the meaning of their 
subtle doctrines. Abul Fazl tells us that though occa- 
sionally he joined public worship in order to hush the- 
slandering tongues of the bigots of the age, his ardent 
feeling for God and his desire to know the truth led him 
to practise great inward and outward austerities. This 
intimate contact with the learned of the age developed 
his understanding and sharpened his intelligence to such 
an extent that nobody could believe that he was illiterate. 
-He fully realised the weakness of human nature and used 
to say : 


“ It is my duty to be in good understanding with all 
men. If they walk in the way of God's will inter- 
ference with them would be in itself reprehensible ; 
and if otherwise, they are under the malady of 
ignorance and deserve my compassion.” 
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He was sincerely religious and devoted to God, so much 
so indeed, that Abul Fazl writes that he ‘ passed every 
moment of his life in self-examination or in adoration of 
God.’ Dr. Vincent Smith greatly underrates Akbar’s 
attempt to organise a religious order with a view to 
unite his subjects of diverse races and creeds. One 
wishes that the distinguished historian had paid a just 
tribute to his genius for proclaiming the Sulh-i-kul _ (uni- 
versal peace) at a time when in Europe the principle 
enforced was cuius regio ejm religio . From the diet of 
Augsburg, which met a year before the imperial accession to' 
the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, Europe knew no peace, and 
the religion of the subjects was regulated by the state. The 
dissenter could only choose between submission to the dic- 
tation of the civil ruler or emigration from his territorial 
bounds. (^Even in Dr. Smith's own country during the reign 
of Elizabeth Protestantism was imposed by force upon th e 
Irish people. Philip II of Spain who was a bigoted pap ist 
openly declared that it was better not to rule at all than to 
rule over heretic s.’^ A comparison of European monarchs 
with Akbar easily establishes the superiority of the latter 
both in genius and achievement, and there is no warrant for 
the disparaging remarks which Dr. Vincent Smith makes 
under the cloak of judicial impartiality. (_In mental power 
Akbar wa s nndnuhtedlv the near nf 

All things eonsidered^he will rank among the greateat, 
lyings of historv^ and his claim to this pre>eminent position 
will always rest upon his grand and original intellect, 
force of character, and the solid results of his statesman- 
ship. 

The Mughal system of administration was not originaL 
The methods followed all over ^e Muslim world -w&te 
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those of the Abbasid Khalil of Iraq or the Fatimid 
Nature of of Egypt. But when the early 

Mughal Got- Turks came to India, their ideas became inter- 
ernment. fused with the customs and usages of the 
country. The Hindus continued to be employed in the 
revenue department, and their customs and practices 
exercised a powerful influence on administrative arrange- 
ments. rrhe Mughal administration was therefore a mixture 
of Indian and"f oreign elemehts^nd, to use Professor Sarkar’s 
expressive phrase, it was ' I^^- Arab ic syste njUn^Indian 

setting.' Its elaborate organiza^n entailed much record- 

^ 

keeping, and required the monarch to be constantly vigilant. 
But it was not wholly based on force. (There was partial 
acquiescence of the people, because t he new government was 
more humane, tolerant and Beneficent. It respected socid 
usages, and allowed the villages to enjoy their time-honoured 
right of ..seIf::go yernment^ 

The head of the administration was the king himself. 
In theory he had unlimited powers, but in practice he always 
deferred to the wishes of those who were 
near him or who were affected by his decrees. 
Even the most absolute monarch has to consult the wishes 
of the clique that supports him. (^;^r_v^as an autocrat but 
^igLflutoc racy did not . inafly ; Jrresponsibility.A His methods 
differ^ ^fi^ ^Iiose of the nilers of tEe'pre-Mughal days. 
At a very early age he was complete master of his kingdom^ 
and announced a policy which was base^upon liberal and 
huminitericgf principles'. T he d is^lfiigs imposed upon tlie 
^UljfieverS^.were removed, and the admimst^ron^eatecT 
the Hindus and Muslims alike in all matters. )There was no 
exclusion from the offices of the state on religious grounds, 
and the Hind us we re gran ted c onylete liberty of worship. 


The King. 
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The principle of religious toleratipn gained the policy of 
AkbarlTnd augmented the glory of h is empi re. Some of his 
ablest ministers and most trusted friends were Hindus, and 
the emperor always consulted them before taking action in 
important matters. 

\ Never during his reig n did he leyy extra taxes^although 
his perpetual 'w^rs implied' a heavy strain on his resources. 
It is true he trie d t o repress Wie bigotry o f the UJ^a but 
he did so in order to end their intwference in political 


affairs. Much of the careful organisation which he effected 
to govern his vast empire was the outcome of his own 
genius. He was often, as Dr. Vincent Smith says, the 
teacher rather_than_the_pppir of his minist^s" ' His bureau- 
iSracy, ‘Kai l-civil, half-military ^nurably ^eryedThis purpose, 
and . adm inistrative efficiency reached its hig^ water-mark 
for th e first time under Muhammadan rufe. |The_jemp«ror 
himself was the guiding spirit of dl reforms ^ an d policies, 
and it was his master-mind whic h gr asped the minutest 
details of government,^ and made possibte~thiff'''smootK 
working of the whole machinery. B elow the king the 
Vakil was the prin cipal executive 'officer! He~WM, as 
it were, t^e alt^r eao of the emperor and was consulted in 
all matters. This office was in the early years held by 
Bairam Khan, the tutor and guardian of the^emperor. 

. Organisation ''JThe chief departments of the Mughal 
Civil Go- government were : — 

vernment. 


(1) Finance fi^pder the Dvu)a».\ 

(2) The military. Pay and Accounts office (under 
the Mir Bakhshi). 


^ There were no departments like those of the British Goremmezd) 
:in those days. This is only a rough oiassification to assist clear under* 
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(8) The Imperial Household (under the Khan-i-SWmJLn 
or Lord High Steward). 

(4) Judicial (under the chief Qazi known as t he Qaz i- 

vl-QuzUt) . " 

(5) Religious endowments and charitable grants (under 

the SwAr-v^Su^/r). 

(6) Censorship of Public Morals (under the Muhatsib) , 
Somewhat inferior to these were the followin*:— 

(7) Artillery (under the Mir "Atish or Darogha-i-Top- 

khanah). 


The Wazir 
or Diwan. 


(8) Intelligence and Posts (under the DaroghU-i-D ak 

Chowki). ~ 

(9) Mint (under its own D aroaM )^ 

Abul Fazl describes the Diwan as the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all financial matters, who superintended the 
imperial treasuries and checked all accounts, 
f He was the head of the reyenue department, 
' and all questions pertaining to the assessment 
and collection of revenue were decided by himJ All 
revenue papers, returns and despatches from the different 
parts of the empire were deceived in his officft,-aiyI gjl 
fOTjjapnent except those regardjng petty sums of money 
^^(Tmade by him^(The Wazir was like other officers a. 
? w a? ^a6dor. i,e., holder of a military rank in the army.i^nd 
sometimes did actually command armies, though usually' he 
had to remain at the capital by reason of the peculiar nature 
of his business.^ 


standing. It would be proper to name the powerful officers of tha^ 
administratioh and to detail the duties assigned to them. 
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('There was no_ clear division betw een the ciytf »nd 
military, ^branches q£ the administration. Every civil 
ofBce r was a mansabdar in the im per ial 
or Paymaster’ and his ma?i8a6 determined his salary 

and position in the official hierarchy.) The 
salary bills of all officers had to be scrutinised and 
passed by the paymaster of the army. He assigned posts 
to several commanders in the van, centre wings and rear 
guards before battle. The Ain defines the Mir .Bakbshi 
as an officer in charge of the personal arm y pp he 
emgeror He exercised a general control *ov^ the whole 
army, "and saw that the manaabdara kept their horses in 
the proper condition. He looked after the recruitment 


of soldiers also. 

He was the head of the emperor's household estab* 
lishment. and accompanied him during his journeys and 
campaigns. Blochmann translates him.^s 
SBmBn or**Wd Superintendent of Stores. C-He was th e _ head 
Hi^ steward, of Hjafimperor’s personal staff.Zand managed 
his food, tents and stores, and leaked after 
his messing arrangements. "N According to Manucci he was in 
cliarge of the entire expenditure of the royal household in 
reference to both great and small things. ( The offi ce of the 
Khan-i-SUmEn was an important one, and only men of trust 
were appointed to it.S 

Qie was th e highest judicial officer of the realm. COrre.-. 
sponging to the Lord Chief justice of England^ The emperor 
as the Khalil of the age was the supreme- 
judge in all cases, but generally he acted a& 
the highest court of appeal. \jhe Qazi„j?a^ 
the Chie f Judge in crim in al c ases which he decided accord- 
ihg to M uslim TiaWi 
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This is a very old office. It had existed in the time of 
the Khiljis and Tughluqs. In old times the state, w m th e 

TheMuhatsib. c^stodJan^fjaenXl^^ as well 

as their morals. '-Ifhe Muhataih'a duties were 
to see that t he peo ple l ed t heir livesln accmdance with I^Ee 
law of the PrqpheW to put down the practices "condemnecl 
in tiffe Shariat, andf in general to prevent immorality. 

(^Besides theseTKere "were many other otticers who held 
responsible positions in the stat^ Some of these are 


(1) The Mustaufi 

(2) The Awarjah Nawis 

(3) The NSzir-i-Buyutat’ 

(4) The Mushrif 

(5) Mir Bahri 

(6) Mir Barr 

(7) Qur Begi 

<8) Akht Begi 

(9) Khwan Sslar 

<10) The Waqa-i-Nawis ... 
(11) Mir Arz 


Auditor-General. 

Superintendent of daily 
expenditure at the court. 

Superintendent of the 
Imperial Workshop. 

Revenue Secretary. 

Chief Admiral and Officer 
of the Harbours. 

Superintendent of Forests. 

Superintendent of the Royal 
Stud. 

Superintendent of the Royal 
Stud. 

Superintendent of the Royal 
Kitchen. 

The News-recorder. 

who presented all petitions 
to the emperor brought 
by suitors who wished to 
place them before His 


1 

^ Buyutat is derived from the Arabic word daii meaning ‘ house.’ 
TThis officer looked after the workshops and also registered the property 
of deceased persons in order to clear their accounts with the state. 
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Majesty. At one time 
Mirza Abdur Rahim was- 
appointed as the principal 

^ Mir Arz of the realm, 

p The officer who was responsible for mmntmnjng peace 
injEhejcTEiSs wa^the Kotwal.^His duties are enumerated at 
„ length in the Ain, ' the most important of 

Public peace. , . , 

which are 

(1) to keep watch at night and patrol the city ; 

(2) to keep a register of houses and frequented roads 

(3) to employ a spy from among the obscure residents- 

and to observe the income and expenditure of 

the various classes; 

(4) to discover thieves ; 

(5) to examine weights and measures ; 

(6) to make a list of the property of those who have 

no heir and of deceased and missing persons. 

(7) not to allow a woman to be burnt against her will 

and to prevent circumcision below the age of 

There are many other duties assigned to the Kotwal 
Indeed, the catalogue is so long that Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar is inclined to think that the passage in the Ain 
represents an ideal rather than an actual state of things. 
The Kotwal is still a familiar figure in big cities in Northern 
Ind^, ihd he still performs most of the duties entrusted to 
his Mughal prototype. At was the Kptwal’s duty in Akbar’s 
day toprevent and detwt crime, to trace the whereabouts 
loroffen ders and to look after the daily life of the people in 
t^towa He wa s to discover stolen goods, and if he fail^ 
to do so he had toTnaEe good the los^ He had to patrol at 

J Jarrett, II, pp. 41—48. 
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night to note the movements of strangers, tosettheidletowork 
mid to fix the places of men following different occupations 
in the town such as butchers, washermen, etcj ^his made ,- 
the. Kotwal unusually aleHl|^nd he became a terror to all 
vagabonds and tramps, who roamed about without any 
^ensibl^ mean s of subsiste nce. Espionage is an inevitable 
corollary of despotism, and the Kotwal employed spies to 
obtain information about the doings of the people in the city. 
Bribery ^ was prevalent, but the dread of the emperor exer 
cised a wR^som'erestraint^a na'm man y cases theKotwals 
•discharged their duHies'ssum-rigSKus^efficiency.'S Order and 
^curity prevailed in. cities, ^i^iness w as s afe; a^Torergn 
merchants were_ well prot ect^. Jhe office of Kotwal existed 
throughout the Mughal rule7"^nd Manucci has described its 
duUes from personal observation. ' 

I The emp^qr was the fountain of aH ;iustice . He wa.s 
the higEeitcourt of appeal, and the i^ople had boundless con- 
fidence in his jusfic^^ Helieard original suits 
of a certamliind^as w'ell as appeals eent for dis- 
posal by provincial governments, y On a fixed 
■day all people, the high and low, were permitted to enter the 
Court of Justice and lay their complaints befo*’e him. Even 
when His Majesty was on tour, he held his court regularly 
4md received complaints against his officials also^ The 
JIfir Arz had to be present at the palace all day anefnight, 
■and at one time seven Mir Arzes were appointed with 
Abdur Rahim as the Head Mir Arz, because one map could 
TK>t cope with the increased volume of work. 

F Below, the emneror wa aJ;he Sadr-i-SudMr who decide d 
important civil cases es pecially of a religious character. 


J ustice' 
Law. 


and 


^ Sioria de Mogar, II, pp. 420-31. 
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The Qaz i-ul~^z3t hiffhpgt-. /jiirli/».ial_.QfBeer oa the 

realm , wlip was responsible for the efficient administration 
jiStTc^/ There were no law courts in those days with 
•definite codes of law to guide the presiding officers. (The 
functionar[es who were mainly conce rned with the dispo^l of 
cases ^re — (i}'Ehe'Qa»i, ( 2 ) the^Mufti, anti (9.'} thft /juf^rnM^ 
't'He Mufti expounded the law ; the Qazi investigated the 
evTHSTce ; and the Miradl delivered tbe “judgment./ The 
Miradl was specially enjoined to look after the ^neral 
interest of the state and to act as a counterpoise to the 
•Qazi’s influence. There were no professional lawyers, 
trained in law and conversant with social usages and regula- 
tions of the state, and since the parties had to plead their 
cause in person, we may presume that justice was not 
always done to the simple villager who was helpless against 
a rapacious official or an influential opponent. The number 
of Miradls in Akbar’s time was not very large. They 
were generally associated with the Qazis who were more 
conservative in their outlook and unresponsive to the 
larger considerations of public welfare. At one time the 
emperor dismissed all reactionary Qazis, not to destroy the 
Muslim law as is too readily assumed by his orthodox 
critics, but to induce a chastened mood in judges who 
considered themselves infallible. 

T he Qazi’s court had civil and crimmal jurisd.iction 
^nd tned cases of both Hindus and Muslims._But in deciding 
th^' cases in which the parties were Hindus, he was 
irequTred to Take mfdlSJnsIcrefatidh~the custbms'and usages 
oFthe Hindu community. It does not appear that he was 
sutiplied with any official agency to explain the Hindu 
customs, but there is evidence to show that su 9 h usages 
were respected by government. The Qogj jma-flxpeeted 
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to be jast, honest, and impartial and to hold triads 
In the pr(^nce of parties at the seat of the court- 
Kuse_and not in.any- priy,ate place. ^ He was ordered not 
to accept presents or to attencnshfetamments given .h:^ 
lit 3hd sundry, and was asked to be proud of his poverty. 
BSE these Injunctions were more honoured in the breacEi 
than in the observance. Most of the Qazis were haughty 
and corrupt and gave perverse verdicts. 

' There was no written code of law which the judges- 
had to administer in Akbar's empire. The Quran was the 
ultimate authority to which all questions had to be referred. 
But the Quran could not be applied to all conceivable cases, 
and therefore its provisions were supplemented by the 
Hadis or sayings of the Prophet. The FcUwas or decrees 
of eminent judges or the Ulama constituted another 
source of law, but they were not binding upon the Qazi, 
who might or might not accept them.( The criminal law 
was the same for ally and in the matted of punishment no 
distinctions were made on religious grounds. Irrclvn cases 
in which the parties were Hindus full regard was paid to 
their customary and traditional law, and the Qazi was 
expected to acquaint himself with Hindu usages. The 
courts had to follow the regulations laid down by the 
emperor in revenue cases. But the emperor was above the 
law. _ He could free ly annu l or jeverse the decisions of his- 
judges. jwjjo were alw^s careful fo avoid the impe r ial 
displcMure. 

^ The puni shments inflicted by coi^s were often s evere. 
An^utation oflifiiBsv^Trensntt^.'but^ 
could not be inflic ted without the empftrnr’ HHanfttiem ~Tbftr«». 

was no reguJffiijML^^bhi. ahdnonj^^.j3riaone«a.jyefe 

^onflh^ in forts; Those who were guilty of partiealarly 
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heinous offences were thrown into dungeons, and 
were treated with great rigour, f Fines we re not; unkaown, 
and i n.- certain £^es exorbitant demands were made to 
meet the endsjof iusticfi..^ 

Father Monserrate’s account of the King’s justice is 
well worth quoting. Here is a summary of his observa- 
tions ; - 

The King’s regard for right and justice in the affairs 
of government is remarkable. He takes a very strong view 
of errors and misdemeanours committed by his officials in 
discharging their duties. He is sincerely anxious that 
guilt should be punished without malice indeed but without 
undue leniency. All important cases he decided himself, 
and punishments were awarded after great deliberation. 
Moral offences were severely dealt with. Seducers and adul- 
terers were either strangled or gibbeted. He had such a 
hatred of debauchery and adultery that neither influence 
nor entreaties, nor the great ransom which was offered 
would induce him to pardon his chief trade commissioner, 
who had outraged the liiodesty of an unmarried girl. The 
wretch was remorselessly strangled. The chief executione 
was provided with many barbarous instruments to inflict 
punishments upon malefactors, but no one was actually 
punished with them, and they seemed to be intended rather 
to inspire terror than for actual use. 

( It may be said that und er Ak bar s ojnft-ol-the woyst 
features ol despotism ,ww minimised.j It is the curse of 
despotism that the claims of men of merit are 
always ignored or neglected. But the guiding 
maxim of Akbar’s government like that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte in France was ‘ career open...ta- 
talgnt.^. Able men from distant countries of AsuTeiuDae 

"F. 29 
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to India in search of employment, and found shelter at his 
court.C AlJLthosewho were entitled to be called great or 
noble in thecouittry''^^Bas^^ service of the gmperow 
Therewas no rank or dignity outside the pale ’ of the” im- 
perial service. Appointment to every post rested with the 
emperor. His will was law. He could elevate a.jiian-%o 
tl^ -iiighest .positjoiL straightway without re^gu rnrtg "h im 
to. Se rve' in, the lower ranks or degrade a man from the' 
highest office as he did in the case of Shaikh Ahdunhahi. As* 
to qualifications there' was no' hard and fast rule. %ere 
was no specialisation in the various branches of the ad- 
ministration, and the modern device of testing a candidate’s 
fitness for public service by competitive examinations 
was altogether unknown.\ The emp eror’s judgment .was 
the sole guk^ Aliens were admitted in the service, and 
in Akbar’s ti(^ their number considerably increased. Q^Iear- 
lyjeyenty per cent of the officers were foreigners^descend- 
ants of families, that had come to India with Humayun or 
afterwards, and only thirty per cent of them were Indians 
proper. There was no ban on the Hindus. Many of them 
entered the Impenal service, and the reveiiue department 
was largely manned by them. (The higher posts were open 
only to the Rajputs^ the only exceptions being Todarmal, 
Birbal and their sons. Officers were not confined to duties 
of one kind only. They were transferred by the emperor 
to perform duties which were diametrically opposite to the 
duties of the office which they actually held. Raj a Birbal , 
A court wit, was sent by the emperor to command an ex- 
pedition i^mnst the Yusufzais with fatsj results. Abul 
Fazljwh o wa 8,a literyy man par excelleiMe wMMnt to 
the Deccan against Bahadur of Khandesh^ an d Raja To dy> 
mod Was depute to deal with the insurgents in Beng^ and 
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Bihar. Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanaa won his early spurs 
in Gujarat as a warrior, {jt segins^l offices were inter- 
changeable^* There were no rules of promotion or p^sion. 
Everything depended upon the emperor’s sweet will. uOnee 
a man joined the service, he was sure of a rise aim was 
rapidly promoted from grade to grade, sometimes at once 
from the lowest to the highest^The highest ambition of 
every aspiring youth, Hindu oymuslim, was to get an 
opportunity of serving the state, because it meant honour^ 
prestige, and high emoluments, and tp men pf talent like 
Raja Todarmal it afforded ample scope for the exercise of, 
their special genius. But there was one serious disability 
under which all officers of the state laboured. They could 
eat, drink and be merry and amass large fortunes 
during their lifetime, Imt they cou ld not t ransmit their 
accumulated hoards to their children after death. Almost, 
inevitably, the son of a noble, had .tp begin life anew, fpr 
t he property of jiis parent lapsed to the atate, hy.-Jthe 
law of es^eat. Under such circumstances >'tl}g_Mughai 
grande^ lived luxurious and wasteful lives, and lavishly 
s pent mo ney in giving bribes to secure the emperor’s, 
favour^ As Mr. Moreland rightly observes money 
saved was money lost unless it could be concealed 
from the knowledge of the world. Corruption was 
rife, and other_ (jualities than honesty, . were needed ^4o 
ensure advancement in life. These were readines^^ of 
speech, capacity for ingratiating one!s selL ,the 
clique or coterie that was in power at court. All these 
circumstancesjpreyented the rise of an. j.n.depende^ .'heres 
ditary a ristocracy, which serves as a check o n autocracy . 
The hope”^th^ the law of escheat would finally lead to 
■the survival of the fittest proved chimerical, and the 
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mighty Muslim nobilitj, depr ived, of its patrimony, be^came 
i^l sh, unsmipuTou s and m ediocre. 

^~~ ^here no aHminigf.ratiftn in t.hft Miipfhal 

sense before AkbarJ ^Dnder Sher Shah the whole country 
~ was divided into Sarkara and Parganaa with 

Adm^'nVtre* their own officers of which an account 
tion. has been given in a previous chapter. With 

Humayun’s restoration a fresh arrangement 
became necessary. He parcelled out the whole country 
among his generals, but the system did not work well in 
practice and the fiefholders increased their lands and made 
attempts to shake off the imperial yoke.^kbar abolished the 
s ystem of jagirs and divided the whole empire into twelve 
SuBaKsTjLater when Ahmadnagar was conquered, three more- 
Subahs ^ere added thus raising the total to fifteen. *\The 
Subah was a replica of the empire in every respect, aimthe 
SubaEd^who w^ officially styled as the Sipahaalar enjoyed 
unlimited powers, while he remained in office ) Often in the 
provinces, away from the capital, he behaved for all practical 
purpo^s like a miniature king, y The Subahs were . further 
divided into aarkara and parganaa, but the former seem to 
have been fiscal a nd not ad ministrative unit sj^ The officers 
of the aarkar are not mentioned in the Ain, and from the 
manner in which Abul Fazl speaks of the Sarkar we may 
reasonably conclude that it was an aggregation of parganaa 
having similar customs and usages for revenue purposes.(Tlift- 
4Stpa^alBr was the head of the Provincial admini strati^ 

* The Subahs comprised in the empire were — 

1- Agra 2. I la has or Allahabad 8, Oudh 

1 Delhi 5. Ijahore 0. Multan 7. Kabul 

8. Ajmer 9. Bengal 10. Bihar 

11. Ahmad abad 12. Malwa 13, Berar 

14. Khandesh 16. Ahmadnagar 

The last three were added after the Deccan conquest. 
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and ha^both civil and military.. Jurisdiction^ __He_^a8 
usually a favourite of the enu)eroi:.who.badriseiiJto.l:dRliJ»n^ 
by reason of his meritorious services, to the atate«-.^ge did 
not matter, for Aziz Koka and Abdur Rahim were elevated 
to gubernatorial positions while they were quite young. 
The SipahsHlUr was the emperor’s representative in the Su- 
bah, and the Persian writers described his position by employ- 
ing a significant metaphor. They said that just as the moon 
derives its light from the sun so did the provincial governor 
-derive his authority from the emperor. H^eJd.hisown.court, 
but he could n ot ait in the jarokha orjleelare war .or.peace 
withoutjthe eroR.eror’a.Bejrmission. jge was the head of the 
j^fcial and military - departments. .. He heard appeals from 
the decisions of theQazis and Miradls. As the highest mili« 
tary officer in the province.f he commanded the provincial 
fOT ces, and was responsiblelmr their mainte nance and proper 
equipment He could appoint and dismiss all his staf f e xcept 
the officers Jh the higher gra^s._ JSe was not allowed to 
interfere i n rel igious matte rs,, an d if there wa s any religiou s 
question requiring settlemen.t> it was referr ed to t he ^dr 
or other officers. Though head of the judiciary , "he couldnot 
inflict capital pun i shment without the em peror’s sanction.] 
He^TTept a large number of spies who"”iuppfie3" him 
with information of all kinds about the people within his 
jurisdiction. 

^ Below him were (1) the Diwan, (2) the Sadr, (3) the 
^mil or revenue collector, (4) the Bitikchi, (5) the Potdar or 
Khizandar, (6) the Faujdar, (7) the Kotwal, (8) the Waqa- 
i-navM, and (9) other officers of the revenue department 
like the qanungo and the patwari. 

(1) DtfffOtt.— Next in importance is the Diwan who 
was the rival of the SipahsSlUr. Formerly the provincial 
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Diwans were selected by the governor himself, but in 15'^ 
when the crown lands had greatly increased, the appoint- 
ments were made by the central government. The Oman's 
duty was to watch the conduct of the SipahtMwr and to 
co-operate with him in running the administration. He 
possessed the power of the purse, and all bills of payment 
were signed by him. He tried all revenue cases except 
those in which his department was concerned. Where 
there was a difference of opinion between the Subahdar 
and the Diwan. the matter was referred to the central 
government. The Diwan acted as a check on the governor 
and prevented the latter from becoming too powerful. 

(2) Sadr. — The provincial Sadr was appointed by the 
central government and his chief duty was to govern the 
Sayurghdia. He was more independent than the Diwan 
in his relations with the SipahsalUr and had a separate 
office of his own. As the Sadr was generally a man of piety 
and learning, and could grant lands and allowances on his 
own initiative, he was held in great esteem by the people. 
The Qazis and Miradla were under him 

(3) The "Amil or the revenue collector.— Probably the 
description of the collector in the Ain represents an ideal 
state of things, but his functions are clearly indicated. 
The Amil had multifarious duties to discharge. He was 
asked to deal with the refractory severely, without the least 
apprehension of the land remaining uncultivated. He was 
to ascertain the quality of the land actually under culti- 
vation and to reclaim the waste lands. He was also to as - 
sist in the maintenance of the general peace by punishing 
highway robbery and other like crimes, and was to show 
consideration to peaceful and law-abiding citizens. He was 
to take security from land surveyors, assessors, and other 
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officers and was to see that in measuring: the land not a 
bigha was concealed or overlooked. The revenue was to 
be collected in an amicable manner, and the treasurer was 
not to demand an extra coin from the husbandmen. The 
'KmU was to examine the registers maintained by the 
KWrkun, the muqaddam and the patwari and to report, if 
any untoward event affecting cultivation happened in hia 
jurisdiction. He was to submit monthly statements regard- 
ing the condition of the people, the jagirdara, the residents 
of the neighbourhood, the market prices, the current ratea 
of tenements, etc. He was required to tour in the country 
and warned not to make his visits an occasion for exacting 
money or receiving presents from the peasantry. 

(4) The Bitikchi. — He was of the same status as the 
'Amil and served as a check on him. He supervised the 
work of the Qanungos and was required to be a good 
writer and a skilful accountant. He was expected to be 
fully acquainted with the customs and regulations of the 
district in his charge and was to keep a record of all engage- 
ments entered into by the peasant with the government. 
It was also his duty to prepare detailed statements of 
arable and waste land and of income and expenditure. He 
made revenue abstracts every season and submitted an 
annual report to the court. 

(5) The Potdar or Khizandar. — He was to receive 
money from the cultivators and to keep the treasure of 
the state securely locked. He issued receipts for every 
payment and kept a ledger to avoid mistakes in accounts. 
He was ordered not to make any payment without a 
voucher signed by the Diwan. 

(6) The Fausdar.—As a subordinate and assistant^ 
writes Abul Fazl, the Faujdar holds the first place. 
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He was the commander of the provincial forces and assist- 
ed the Stibahdar in maintaining peace and discharging his 
executive functions. There were several Faujdars in a 
province, who held charge of a number of parganas. 
When the 'S.mil found difficulty in realising the state reve- 
nue from a defaulting or refractory village, the Faujdar 
was to furnish military aid but only on a written re- 
quisition. His appointment or dismissal rested with the 
Subahdar whom he was to assist in every way The 
Faujdar’s duties were of a military character and as Prof. 
J. N. Sarkar writes, “he was the only commander of a 
military force stationed in the country to put down smaller 
rebellions, disperse or arrest robber gangs, take cogniz- 
ance of all violent crimes, and make demonstrations of 
force to overawe opposition to the revenue authorities or 
the criminal judge or the cens*ir.” 

(7) The Kotwal. — The KotwaVs duties are described 
at length in the Ain. He was essentially a police officer 
of the towns, but also exercised magisterial authority in 
certain cases. He was responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order in cities, and had several assistants under 
him to secure this end. His important functions have 
already been mentioned in discussing the central government. 

(8) The Waqa-i-Nawia or recorder of occurrences.— 
These were officers through whom the central govern- 
ment kept itself in touch with provincial administration. 
When the provincial viceroy held his court, this officer 
recorded the occurrences on the spot, and forwarded his 
letters to the imperial government. It was through these 
officers that the emperor kept himself informed of every- 
thing that occurred in the provinces. They continued 
throughout the Mughal period and acquired much 
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'importance under Aurangzeb. who booked upon them as 
his eyes and ears. The following advice given to a newly 
■appointed Waqa-i-Nawia will show what his duties 
■were 

“Report the truth, lest the emperor should learn 
the facts from another source and punish you. Your 
work is delicate ; both sides have to be served. Deep 
sagacity and consideration should be employed so that 
both the Shaikh and the book may remain in their proper 
places. In the words of most of the high officers, forbidden 
things are done. If you report them truly, the officers 
will be disgraced. If you do not, you yourself will be 
undone. Therefore, you should tell the Lord of the Ward 
‘In your ward forbidden things are taking place, stop 
them,’ If he gives a rude reply, you should threaten 
the Kotwal of the ward by pointing out the misdeed. 
The lord of the ward will then know of it. Although 
the evil has not yet been removed from the ward, yet, 
if any one reports the matter to the Emperor, you can 
easily defend yourself by saying that you have informed 
the master of the ward and instructed the Kotwal. In 
every matter write the truth, but avoid offending the 
nobles. Write after carefully verifying your statement.'’ 
Besides these there were many other officers who 
♦carried on the work of administration in the provinces. 
These were the KUrkuna, the Qanungoa and the Patwaria 
who were all revenue officers. The QanUngo was a Par- 
.gana officer acquainted with all rural customs and rights of 
the peasantry. His pay ranged between 20 and 25 rupees. 
The parganas were divided into villages, and each village 
tliad a mugaddam (headman) and a patwari who kept 
records of revenue. The mugaddam is an old officer 
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well-known in Indian history. His function was to keep- 
order in the village and to help in the collection of the state- 
dues. 

The courts of justice were pretty much the same as 
at the capital. The Qazi assisted by the Mufti and the- 
Miradl administered justice to the people. 
Subahdar was the highest court of appeal 
'in the province. When there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the judicial officers, the decision of 
the central government was final.^ The Kotwal was to 
bring the offenders to the court, and trials were to be held 
promptly^ No culprit could be detained in prison for 
more than one night without a trial.^ Appeals could be made 
to the emperor in important cases, but their number cannot 
have been very large. ' 

^The administration was a carefully devised system of 
checks and counterchecks, but most of these were in prac- 
tice illusory J The long distances, the absence 
syst^ work?* means of communication, and the stress of 
war made it impossible for the emperor to 
exercise vigilant control over the provincial satraps. {They* 
acted on their own responsibility, and though their^power 
was limited in theory, they enjoyed ample discretioiy Bri- 
bery was common, and offence’s gilded hand not infre- 
quently succeeded in stifling justice even in cases where 
prompt redress was necessary. ( 

The flrst Mi^lim ruler, who made a systematic jl^d 
^jfrvey w^ Sher shah^ho laid down the main principles,, 
jwjBeh'werg followed in the time of_Akbar. 
state demand was fixed at one-thirx^ and' 
Akbar. regulations were devised for the collection of 

the revenue, of which an account has already 
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been given. But Sher Shah’s regime was too short-lived' 
to put the whole system in working order. Much of the 
excellent work that had been done by him was upset during 
the anarchy that followed after his death, and the lawa 
which he had made fell into disuse. ^J^en Humayun was 
restored to the throne, the empire was divided into twa 
parts— the Khalsa or crown land and Jagir land A A large 
portion of the empire was cut up in jagirs held by hia 
nobles and amirs who paid a stipulated amount to their 
patron and emperor. The Khalsa land seems to l)ave 
followed the time-honoured practice of crop division. OIo 
difficulty was felt because the empire was rather small, 
and its problems were of a simple nature. ) 

Akbar’s accession to the throne marked a new era 
in the history of administrative reform. Like everything 
else the revenue department also felt the 
master’s touch. When Khwaja Abdul Majid 
Khan became Diwan, the total revenue was 
taken after estimate, and the assignments were increased 
as the caprice of the moment suggested. An attempt was 
made to fix roughly the revenue of the various aarkars, 
and to ascertain the prices of food-stuffs, but no appreciable 
success was achieved, (^ore definite steps were taken to 
settle the revenue, ^hen Muzaffar Turbati became Diwan 
in the 16th year of the reign. With the help of Todarmal 
he tried to organise the whole systemj^^Ten QanUngoa 
were appointed to collect the data relating to the revenue 
matters and.were asked to find out the exact nature of the 
land tenure^ The assessment was to be made on the basis 
of the estimates furnished by the provincial Qanungos, 
which were revised and checked by the ten QanGngos, 
at the imperial headquarters. These labours produced no- 
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important results, because the whole scheme was interrupted 
by the Uzbeg rebellion. ^When Gujarat was conquered in 
1673, Todarmal was sent to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment of the country.^ He carried out for the first time a 
regular survey of land, and the assessment wsts made after 
•taking into consideration the area and quality of land. 
In 1676 the whole empire was brought under the exchequer 
with the exception of Bengal and Bihar, and the Jagirs were 
abolished. (The whole area included in the empire at that 
time was divided into 182 parganas, each of which yielded 
■a crore a year as revenue. The officers placed in charge of 
these parganas were called Croriea^ They seem to have 
been greedy and corrupt officers, and were severely punished, 
for their malversation by Todarmay It appears that after 
some time their office was abolishe^J^r held in abeyance, for 
there is no mention of them in theZin. Abul Fazl is silent 
«bout them either because they had ceased to exist at the 
time when he wrote his work, or because they were corrupt 
officers, and therefore deserving of contemptuous omission. 
But they are again mentioned in the time of Jahangi^ which 
shows that they continued to serve in the revenue depart- 
meiijp 

(The revenue system was thoroughly reorganised, when 
Todarmal was appointed to the office of DiwUnH-Ashraf 
in the year 1682. (The increased size of 
TodarmaVs the empire made some reform inevitably 
^ahtiarabem. Hitherto the practice had been to fix the 
assessment every year on the basis of yield 
-and prices which made the demand variable from year to 
year. The collectors could not proceed with their work 
nntil the officers at the headquarters had fixed the rates to 
be demanded from the ryot. To obviate the difficulty and 
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inconvenience caused by the yearly assessment, Todarma! 
laid down the following principles which Abul Fazl 
describes in these words 

“ When through the prudent management of the 
Sovereign the empire was enlarged in extent, it became 
difficult to ascertain each year the prices current and 
much inconvenience was caused by the delay. On the 
one hand, husbandmen complained of excessive exac- 
tions, and on the other hand, the holder of assigned 
lands was aggrieved on account of the revenue balances. 

His Majesty devised a remedy for these evils and 
in the discernment of his world-adorning mind fixed a 
settlement for ten years ; the people were thus made 
contented and their gratitude was abundantly manifested. 
From the beginning of the 15th year of the Divine 
Era (1570-71 A.D.) to the 24th (1579-80 A.D.), an 
aggregate of the rates of collection was formed and 
a tenth of the total was fixed as the annual assessment ; 
but from the 20th (1575-76) to the 24th, an aggregate 
of the rates of collection was formed, and a tenth of 
the total was fixed as the annual assessment ; but from 
the 20th to the 24th year the collections were accurately 
determined and the five former ones accepted on the 
authority of persons of probity. The best crops were 
taken into account in each year, and the year of the 
most abundant harvest accepted, as the table shows.”' 

To obviate the difficulty and inconvenience caused by 
the yearly assessment His Majesty ordered ‘ the ten-year 
assessment ’ and not as Jarrett translates (Ain II, p. 88> 
the decennial settlement. There was no decennial settlement 


1 Ain II, p. 88, Ain, 16. 
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as is generally suppos^. What Todarmal did was to fix the* 
assessment by averaging the assessments for ten years, i.e., 
from the 16th to the 24th year (167—189) of the reign. 

The survey (Paimaish) of the entire land under culti- 
vation was carefully done. Formerly hempen ropes were 
used which were liable to contract or lengthen, when the 
atmosphere was heated or moist. Todarmal used a Jarib 
of bamboos joined together by iron rings. (^Land was divid- 
ed into four classes)— 

(1) Polaj which was annually cultivated for each 

crop in succession and was never allowed 
to be fallow. This was land under con- 
tinuous cultivation and yielded revenue 
from year to year. 

(2) Parauti which was occasionally left fallow in 

order to recover its strength. 

(3) Chachar which remained fallow for three or 

four years. 

(4) Banjar which remained uncultivated for five 

years or more. 

The first two classes of land, namely, the Polaj and 
Parauti were divided into three grades—good, middling and 
bad according to their yield. The average of the three was 
to be the estimated produce which was to be taken as the 
basis of the assessment. It will be clear by an illustration. 

Here is land Class (I) producing wheat 
good ; 20 mds. per bigha 
middling : 15 mds. per bigha 
bad : 10 mds. 24 srs. per bigha 
Total : 46 mds. 24 srs. One*tbird of this is 15 mds. 

8 srs. which was the estimated average produce 
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imahaUl) and of this one-third t.e., 5mds.'29 srs. 

was to be fixed as the state demand. 

The other two classes of land were dealt with different- 
ly. As they were not on a par with the first two classes 
in point of quality or produce, their revenue was to be in- 
creased by progressive stages. 

Having ascertained the average produce, it was neces- 
sary to fix the state demand in cash or as we might say to fix 
the cash rates. It will be remembered that the old practice 
was to commute the produce into cash-rates according to 
the prices current at the time, but this was very trouble- 
some as the periodical ascertainment of cash-rates entailed 
much unnecessary expenditure and caused a lot of delay in 
collations. \£odarmal.'s solution of this difficulty was to 
fix^ cash-rates on the average of ten years’ actua^ Abul 
Fazl tells us in the Ain, how it was done. He says : 

“ From the beginning of the 16tb year of the 
Divine Era to the 24th an aggregate of collection was 
formed and a tenth of the total was fixed as the 
annual assessment ; but from the 20th to the 24th year 
the collections were actually determined and the five 
former ones were accepted on the authority of persons 
of probity.”' 

(The share of the state was unalterably fixed at one-thiri^ 
It was no longer liable to fluctuation year after year. The 
farmer was given the option of paying 0n cash or kind.^ 
The cash-rates were fixed by state officers, and they were 
different for different crops. The rates for sugarcane 
and indigo, for example, were different from the rates 
for wheat and barley. 


^ A.in III p. 88. 
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The process may be summed up thus : 

When the season arrived, a staff of officers toured in the 
villages to ascertain the exact area of land under cul- 
tivation with a view to prepare the crop-statement,. 
The area of each crop in each holding having been found 
out, the Bitikchi applied the prescribed rates and cal- 
culated the revenue due from the cultivator. 

xjhis was called the iZabti system of assessment._y It 
prevailed in the Subahs of Bihar, Allahabad, Multan, Oudh, 
Agra, Malwa, Delhi, Lahor^ and in certain 

Various sys- parts of Ajmer and Gujarat. \ The essence of 
terns of reve- . , , V . ' , , 

nue. it was^that each plot oE land was to be 

icharged with a fixed ass^sment in casl^ 
which was determined according to the nature of the crop. 
Besides, ^here were other systems of assessment prevalent 
in the empir^ These were the Ghcdlabakhsha and Nasaq 
and certain others of which we find mention in the 
contemporary records. Q?he Ghallabakhaha was the old 
Indian system of assessment by crop divisio^ and it 
prevailed in Thatta and parts of the Subahs of K!abul and 
Kashmir. (The Nasaq was a ryotwari rather than a 
Zamindari arrangement^ In this system ther^ was no^ 
intermediary between tlie ryot and the state.^ None of 
these had the same elaborate organisation as the Zabti 
system which prevailed in the greater part of the 
empire.^ 


^ The Zabti system prevailed very largely in Bihar, Allahabad, 
Oudht Agra, Malwa, Ajmer, Delhi, Lahore, Multan and parts of 
Gujarat, 

The reader will bear in mind that there was no uniform system 
of land revenue in the empire. But the administrative ideal is to be 
found in the Zabti system. 
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(^Farming was not allowed^ The government dealt 
directly with the agriculturists. The Amil or the revenue 
Officers of was assisted by the Bitikcki, the 

Revenue De- Potdar, the QanUngo, the Patwari and the 
partment. Muqaddams, whose duties have been describ- 
ed before. The instructions issued to these officers reveal 
the emperor’s solicitude for the well-being of the 
peasantry. Much of what Abul Fazl says may be an ideal, 
but there is no doubt that the peasant was looked upon 
as an object of tender care and sympathy. (,^In times of 
drought advances were made to the cultivators and 
public works were constructed to afford relief 
to the poor."^ Remissions were also made and there 
is a Sikh tradition that Akbar once remitted the revenue 
of the Punjab at the instance of Guru Arjuna. (The collec- 
tor was ordered to collect the revenue in an amicable 
manner, and ‘ not to extend the hand of demand out of 
season.’^ The peasant could pay his rent into the treasury 
himself, and the treasurer was not to demand a single extra 
coin. The Patwari was to give a detailed receipt stating 
the amount of rent and the area of land cultivate and 
the name of the village to which the cultivator belonged. 

, Reviewing the revenue administration of Akbar 
. Dr. Vincent Smith writes : “In short, the system was an 
admirable one.^ The principles were sound, 
and the practi£al instructions to officials all 
that could be desired. But a person who 
has been in close touch, as the author has been, with the 
revenue administration from top to bottom, cannot help- 
feeling considerable scepticism concerning the conformity, 
of practice.with precept. ” ‘ Now this is a mere surmise^ 


' Akbar, pp. 866-67 
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There are no specific instances cited by Dr. Smith to prove 
that the revenue administration worked to the detriment 
of the ryot, and in his anxiety to prove that Akbar’s 
administration was in no way better or more beneficent 
than the Anjrlo-Indian administration of which he was such 
a brilliant member, he draws the inference that the 
benevolent intentions of the autocrat were commonly de- 
feated by his governors in the provinces. Dr. Smith 
may be excused this natural and perhaps legitimate vanity. 
But there is nothing to support the statement of Anglo- 
Indian historians that Todarmal’s system was devised to 
prevent the state from being defrauded rather than to 
protect the interests of the ryot. The pages of the Ain 
are replete with information regarding the details of the 
revenue system, and it appears that on the whole it worked 
well, and took sufficient care of the interests of the people. 
An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory. Born and bred 
among the peasantry of the United Provinces where 
Dr. Vincent Smith spent the best part of his life, the present 
Writer can affirm from his own experience that the con- 
dition. of the peasantry has considerably deteriorated 
during the last 40 years. There must have been abuses in 
Akbar’s day as they are now, andC those who have any 
experience of village life must have seen people beaten and 
kicked by the underlings of the revenue department even 
in these days when the Taqavi loans are realised^Land that 
is one of the few occasions when the government officials 
come in direct contact with the bulk of the agricultural 
population— and redress becomes impossible even in just cases 
owing to the cumbrous legal procedure that we have to 
follow and the indifference of the highest officials, ^ose 
trust in the man on the spot is simply pathetic. /f The 
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necessaries of life were cheap^ and the Indian peasant 
lived under much better conditions, and enjoyed greater 
happiness than is possible to him under a * low assessment 
and a well-organised administration.’ The productivity 
of the soil was much greater than it is now. Social needs 
were simple, there was no false dignity to maintain, and 
what is now spent in upholding social prestige and in 
purchasing foreign articles of fashion was utilised in procur- 
ing things that helped to make life healthy and vigorous. 
Even the labourers lived in a state of comfort, and Mr. 
Moreland admits that towards the close of the 16th century 
a rupee purchased in the vicinity of the capital at least 
seven times as much grain as could be bought in Upper 
India in the years 1910—12. Things have grown worse 
since Mr. Moreland wrote. There was no dearth of 
grazing fields, and milk and ghee were obtainable cheaply 
and in plenty. The result of this is to be seen in the poor 
physique of our people and their utter inability to resist 
disease. Ajtbar’s system conferred a great boon on the 
peasantry. A^The state demand was fixed, and every peasant 
knew what he had to pay^ Adequate safeguards were 
provided, so far as human skill and statesmanship can go, 
to prevent fraud and corruption on the part of officers of 
the state. vThe highest officials of the crown were honest, 
and the Argus-eyed Todarmal watched every detail 
of the management with a meticulous care.^Jlxactions and 
extortions, when brought to light were severely punished 
and offenders did not escape scot-free, as they often do no^ 
•by engaging the services of clever counsels. The emperor’s 
wishes may not have been wholly fulfilled, and there may 
have been abuse of power in the remoter provinces, but 
•there is no evidence to warrant the conclusion that the 
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assessment weighed heavily on the peasantry, and that 
the revenue officers habitually disregarded the instructions 
issued to them. 

(jSVhen Akbar ascended the thrqne, the condition of the 
. army was far from satisfactory.^ The empire was divided 
into Jagirs, and the Amirs who held them 
required to keep a certain number of 
horsemen, and were bound to serve the 
empire in time of need. The soldiers whom those fief- 
holders kept, were mostly inefficient men, absolutely 
unfit for active service. The state was constantly defraud- 
ed by its own officers. Whenever there was a muster, 
these men gathered together, as Badaoni says, lots of low 
tradesmen, weavers, cotton-cleaners, carpenters and green- 
grocers, both Hindu and Muslim, for review, and then they 
disappeared. They lacked discipline and equipment, and 
were at best a disorganised rabble. l^Akbar's attention was 
early drawn to the imperative necessity of military reform. 
In 1571 when Shahbaz Khan was appointed to the office 
of Mir Bakhshi, the emperor drew up a scheme of reform. 
The entire military organisation was based upon the 
Mansabdari system. Now, there is a great divergence 
of opinion regarding the actual working of this system, and 
all that can be done here is to state its broad features. 
What did the Mamab mean ? (jThe word Mansab means 
rank, dignity or office.'^ Irvine who has made a close study 
of the military system of the Mughals writes, that its 
object was to settle precedence and fix gradation of pay. 
It only implied that the holder of a Mamab was in the 
service of the state, and was bound to render service 
military or otherwise, when he was called upon to do so. 
Abul Fazl states in the Ain that there were 66 grades of 
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Mamahdars in all, but it does not appear that there were 
more than 33 grades in actual existence.-^'he lowest 
jif ansad was that of 20 men rising to 5,000, th^gh towards 
the close of the reign there were created Mamaba of 7,000 
for officers highly honoured by the state. ^There was a 
special Mansabdari grade of 10,000, which was exclusively 
reserved for the scions of the royal family.^ The 7,000 
-grade was also reserved at first for royal princes, although 
an exception was made in the ease of certain ofiicers like 
Mansingh, Todarmal and Qulich Khan.N The appointment, 
promotion, suspension, and dismissal or Mansabdars rested 
entirely with the emperor. No p>ortion of a Mansabdar’s 
dignity was hereditary. l^JHis children, as was the custom, 
had to begin life anew after their father’s death>> A 
Mansabdar did not always begin at the lowest grade. If 
he happened to be a favourite of the emperor or a man 
whom the emperor was delighted to honour, he could be 
-appointed to any rank open to him, which means that a 
man could get the highest Mamab without passing 
through the various grades by long and faithful service. 
Then the Manaab was not granted merely to military 
officers. As has been observed before, no such distinction 
was made between the military and civil departments. 
(Qfficers both civil and military held Mamaba^ amd were 
frequently transfer^ from one branch of the administra- 
tion to the other.jffiach Manaabdar was expected to 
maintain a certain number of horses, elephants, beasts 
of burden, and carts according to his rank and dignity^ 
but whether the Manaabdara actually maintained the 
number indicated by their rank is a moot point. It 
-appears that originally the emperor strictly enforced 
his regulations, but later relaxed them to some extent. 
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and the Mamahdara kept much less than their fixed 
quota. ‘ 

^ There is a difficulty in connection with the Mamabdari 
system which has baffled the ingenuity of scholars. It is 
the distinction between the Zat and Sawar 
Distinction ranks.) Attempts have been made to define 
Sawar. With accuracy the two ranks, but it is im- 

possible in the state of our present knowledge 
to express final views in regard to them, (jhe Zat was the 
personal rank of Mamabdar, but to this was added a 
number of extra horsemen for which an officer was allowed 
to draw extra allowance, and this was called his Sawar 
rank) A Mansabdar’s rank according to this arrangement 
might be 2,000 Zat and 2,000 Sawar. On the basis of this 
distinction the officers excepting those who held mansabs of 
5,000 were placed in three classes, and the scale of Zat pay 
was reduced proportionately. A mansabdar belonged to 
the first class, if his rank in Zat and Sawar were equal, to- 
the second class, if his Sawar was half his Zat rank, and 
to the third class, if his Sawar were less than half the Zat, 
or there were no Sawar at all. Blochmann’s view that 
Zat indicated the number of soldiers a mansabdar was 
expected to keep, and Sawar indicated the number actually 
maintained by him does not seem to be correct. The reason 
for this is that the Sawar rank was introduced by Akbar 
later in his reign some time about 1608-4 at the time of the- 
Deccan war and the rebellion of Salim. The word occurs 

^ Irvine ears that in spite of musterings and brandings we may 
safely assume that Tery few mansabdara kept up at full strength even 
the quota of horsemen for which they received pay. The same writer 
goes on to add that Lutfullah Rhan who held the rank of 7000 never 
entertained even seven asses much less horses or riders on horses. 

The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 69. 

‘ Ibid., p. 6. 
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in the Ain, but it should be borne in mind that the Ain 
is not a chronological summary of Akbar’s administrative 
measures. It seems probable that the Deccan campaigns 
drove home to the emperor the necessity of keeping the 
army satisfied, and therefore he devised this method of 
increasing their emoluments by granting an extra allow- 
ance. (The Sawar rank was an additional distinction, 
and there seems little doubt, that some allowance, which, 
cannot be exactly determined, was paid to the officer 
concemedjJ 

Besicf^ the MamabdaraJi^ere were certain other sol- 
diers called the Dukhilia and Ahad%s.^^he Dskhills are- 
defined in the Ain as a fixed number of 
and\hadi8.^^* troops handed over to the Manaabdara, but 
paid by the state. ‘ The Ahadu_ formed a 
class by themselvey They were gentlemen trovers, re- 
cruited by the emperor himself to serve as his bodyguards. 
The Ain describes them as follows : — 

“There are many brave and worthy persons whom 
His Majesty does not appoftifto a Manaab, but whom 
he frees from being under the orders of any one. Such 
persons belong to the immediate servants of His 
Majesty and are dignified by their independence.” * 

There was a separate office (LHivUn) and a paymaster 
(Bakhshl) for the Ahadia, and one of the distinguished 
nobles of the court was appointed as their chief. They 
were all horsemen, and the branding and muster regula- 
tions applied to them, as they did to the Manaabdara. The 

* Ain I, p. Si64. 

* Ibid., pp. 249-50. 

The word Ahadl literally means sii^e and it 6)ear 

why the term was applied to these soldifie^ r 
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Pay and Ja- 
gir. 


process of admission to the rank otAhadi^ was rather ela- 
borate and is set forth in the 'Ain in great detail. UThe 
Ahadis were better paid than common soldiers, and some- 
tin^ they drew as much as Rs. 500 per month, j 

^aiie usual mode of paying the officers before'^Akbar was 
by grant of landj^r assignment of the government revenue 
from land. Cjhe state and the officers both 
liked the system)-the former because it escap- 
ed from the worry and bother of collecting 
its taxes in distant and intractable provinces, and the latter 
because they were sure of their income and rid of their 
dependence upon the court. Sometimes a noble got a valu- 
able jagir by bribing the officials, who had influence with 
the emperor. Akbar did not approve of the Jagir system, 
because a Jagir very often amounted to a kind of imperium 
in imperio or a state within a state. The Jagirs were turn- 
ed into Crown (KhalsU) lands and, so far as possible,(Akbar 
paid his Mansabdars in cash and not by grant§je|?ian^. 
system worked wellj^nd the Emper^^^^ii*^ direct 
administration of land more profitable am less fraudulent, 
The salaries of ofiicers were counted in dams, forty of which 
went to make a rupee, but it is wellnigh impossible to deter 
mine the exact salary of a Mansabdar. 

^The Mansabdari system was open to great abuseT)Th< 
officers felt no qualms of conscience in cheating a government 
which did so much for them. False mustei 
th^*”»bnBab- ® Common phenomenon. On the day fixed, 
diuaSyatein. vagabonds, tramps, idlers, riding on small 
ponies and dressed in the uniform of soldiers, 
were brought for review. These passed for efficient soldiers 
and allowance were drawn with an easy conscience. To 
check this evil practice, the Emperor introduced branding 
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* :aind the system of descriptive rolls of men and horses. 
Branding was not a new thing. It was first introduced by 
Alauddin Khilji when he reorganised his army, and was 
•continue^ by Ghiyasuddin Tughlug. Sher Shah also 
revived re and found it highly useful. (Akbar created a 
separate department of branding under its ovrnBakhahi 
with a darogha, and issued rules and regulations for 
the guidance of his officers^ Nobles holding the rank of 
5,000 or more were exempted from the operation of 
these rules, but, if required, even they had to comply 
with the demands of the branding department. A des- 
criptive roll (Chihrah) of the officer was prepared in 
which were entered his name, his father’s name, his tribe 
or caste, his place of origin and details of his personal 
appearance. LElaborate descriptions of horses were also 
preparedT^ and the minutest details were ^recorded in order 
to minimise the chances of deception. ' Vihe emperor did 
his best to check corruption in his service, but the purity 
which he desired ever remained a far-off adorable dream, 
The officers often misconducted themselvesTVnd even those 
who were highly placed connived at the Wickedness of the 
lower ranks'. The strict enforcement of the state regula- 
tions was a highly odious task, and, as Dr, Vincent Smith 
pertinently observes, the Bengal revolt of 1580 was partly 
due to the Emperor’s insistence on the resumption of Jagirs, 

^ Here is a specimen of the descriptive rolls. 

Qamar Ali, son of Mir Ali, son of Kabir Ali, wheat complexion, 
broad forehead, separated eye-brows, sheep’s eyes, prominent nose, 
'beard and moustache black, right ear lost from a sword cut, total height 
about 40 Shanah, 

Horse — colour Kabud (iron-grey); Mark on left breast ; Mark on 
thigh on mounting side ; Laskar (?) on thigh on whip side ; Brand of 
four-pointed stamp. 

Irvine, p. 48. 
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the preparation of descriptive rolls and the systematic brand' 
ing of horses. Official greed and rapacity neutralised all 
precautions. 

Imperial Army was composed of : (]||||nfantry, 
(2) artillery, (3) cavalry, and (4) the nav^ Fromwe prefa^ 
tory remarks in the Ain (6, Book II) it appears- 
bhe^Tmperiai much importance was not attached to- 

Amy. the infantry arm. It was largely composed 

of a multitude of men, assembled together 
without regard to rank or file —a mere rabble inadequately 
equipped with arms supplied in times of need by petty Zam- 
indars or forest chieftains. The word was not used in the 
same sense, as it is done in our times. It had a wider connota- 
tion. It included foot-soldiers, transport-bearers, camp-fol- 
lowers, and others utterly ignorant of the art of fighting. The 
principal parts of the infantry arm were the Banduqchis or 
match-Iockmen under the supervision of a separate Bitikchi 
and Darogha arranged in grades and the ShamsherbUz, whe 
fought with their swords. Besides these there were : (l)the 
darbans or porters who were employed to guard the palace; 

(2) the Khidmatiyds who guarded the environs of the palace ; 

(3) the Pahalwdm or wrestlers ; and (4) the KahUrs or palH'^ 
be^rs. 

(^The composition of the infantry reveals its character. It 
included all kinds of men, who simply swelled the ranks with- 
out adding anything to military efficiency. The only effective 
part was the Shamsherbaz who fought with swords and 
dagger;^ 

\ The Artillery was called by the name of TopkhSnSA It 

Artillery introduced in Northern India by Babar 

who made extensive use of it. Humayun had’ 
a good park of artillery, and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, a 
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contemporaty and a rival of the former, also employed 
ordnance in his wars against his enemies. ^Guns were not 
only imported into the country, but were also cast in the- 
southi^ut they were too heavy to be Irorne Jf^Jfveniently from 
one place to another.') Akbar, . who was himsell a skilled* 
mechanic,^made these guns ^ light as possible^ Detach- 
able guns were manufactured, which could be bioken into- 
parts so as to be easily portable. This greatly improved the 
mobilization of the artillery, and made its extensive use in 
battles and sieges possible. 

^The Mughals were not themselves much advanced in 
artillery.^ They depended upon the help of the Rumis, ^.e., 
Muhammadans from Constantinople or Farangis mostly sailor 
refugees from Surat or Portuguese half-castes. They distrust- 
ed the Europeans, and treated them with contempt possibly 
because they did not like their ‘ abhorrent ways.’ ^ The chief 
artillery officer was the Mir 'Ktaslifor Darogha-i-Topkh3,n3 
(Superintendent of Ordnance Department),^who was a Man^ 
sabdar of 5,000j)The Mir 'Atash was assisted by a Mushrif 
in the discharge of his duties. His duties are defined as 
follows 

‘ ‘ The Mir Atash laid before the Emperor all de- 
mands made on his department ; all orders to it pass- 
ed through him. He checked the pay bills and in- 
spected the diaries of the Arsenal before sending them 
on to the KhSm-i-SUmWn or Lord Steward. He saw to- 
the postings of the artillery force and received reports 
as to losses and deficiencies. The agent at the head of 
the artillery pay office was nominated by him. The 
descriptive rolls of artillery recruits passed through his- 
hands ; all new appointments and promotions were made- 
on his initiative. ” 
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ClThe cavaliy was the most important branch of the 
imperial army.y The Mansabdari system was nottung but 
Cavalry organisation of the cavalry arm.vAkbar 

paid special attention to it, ^ and strained every 
nerve to raise it to the highest pitch of efficiency. The 
branding regulations were devised for this purpose, that is, to 
compel the mansabdars to keep the required number of horse- 
men and to maintain horses of good quality. The import- 
ance of the cavalry is shown by the fact that Abul Fazl 
devotes several Aim to the discussion of the cavalry organi- 
sation and equipment. Minute rules are laid down regard- 
ing admission, muster, review, and the like, of horses, and 
officers of the state were strictly enjoined to look after them. 
The emperor personally inspected the horses in the royal 
stables, and cashiered his officers, if he found their manage- 
ment unsatisfactory 

(The Mughals were not a naval power. They had little 
experience of the sea except for purposes of trade,^ But 
Akbar’s struggles with the Portuguese show 
that he fully perceived the importance of 
building up his naval strength. Dr. Vincent Smith, who puts 
implicit reliance on the Christian sources of information, 
underrates the emperor's naval resources. But we learn from 
the Ain that^there was an Admiralty, department, which 
controlled and managed a fleet of boatsj This department 
performed important duties : (1) the fitting of strong 
boats capable of carrying elephants ; (2) the appointment of 
experienced seamen having knowledge of the ebb and flow 
■of the ocean ; (3) supervision of the rivers ; and (4) the re- 
mission of tolls so as to enable boatmen to earn proper 
wages. ' We read of boats fltted with light guns and other 

> Ain I. P.270. 
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necessary equipments which were used in fighting. The 
main rivers of Northern India were navigable in those days, 
and much of the traffic was carried on by boats. (jThe 
emperor gave encouragement to the shipbuilding industry^ 
There were shipbuilding centres at Lahore, Allahabad and 
Kashmir, but the best sailors came from Malabar and 
Cambay, ^here were ships of all kinds, and sizes, manned 
by trained sailors, whose grades and ranks were regulated 
like those of the other officers.^ 

(^Akbar maintained also an elephant corps. He was 
very fond of elephants and made much use of them in 
his battlesj The elephants used by him 
personally were called Khasah (special) ; the 
rest were arranged in groups of ten, twenty or 
thirty called halqahs (or circles). The Mansabdars were 
required to maintain a certain number of .^ephants, and 
Abul .(^i^atates in the Ain that the emperO^ ‘ put several 
halvahs in charge of every grandee, and required him to 
look after them.^(All elephants had names, and the practice 
is still common in India^ 

What was the total strength of the army ? It is a diffi- 
cult question to answer, and opinion is sharply divided on it. 

^s Dr. Smith says, Akbar did not keep a 
tb^Aray^ large standing army like the Mauryan kings 
of old,/ and his forces consisted of three 


Elephant 

Corps. 


elements : 

(1) The retainers of the Mansabdars including the 

Dukhih and the Kumuki or auxiliary forces. 

(2) Ahadls or gentlemen troopers, mostly those who 
failed to secure a mansab. 

(3) The levies furnished by Rajput chiefa These ren- 
dered active service in time of war, and Akbar was- 
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sure of their loyal support, because he always 
meted out to them a generous treatment. • 
Blochmann estimates the strength of the regular army 
•paid directly from the royal treasury at 25,000, but this 
figure seems to be far short of the reality. Dr. Horn 
tried to calculate the strength of Akbar’s army on the 
•basis of the Zat list in the Ain, and reached the con- 
clusion that it contained 884,758 cavalry, and 3,877,557 
infantry, but these figures are rejected by Irvine. Accord- 
ing to Monserrate, who writes from personal observation, 
the imperial army which marched to Kabul against Mirza 
llakim, contained 45,000 cavalry, 5,000 elephants and 
•many thousand infantry, paid directly from the royal 
treasury. O 

Von woer, relying on the testimony of some Jesuit 
writer, estimates the strength of the cavalry at 40,000 
without specifying details. None of these writers helps us 
to determine with precision the actual numbers of the 
imperial army. Dr. Vincent Smith's suggestion that in 
normal times Akbar did not incur the expense of keeping 
•a force as large as that raised to defeat his brother’s attack, 
does not seem to be warranted by facts) Then, the figures 
^•e not abnormally high. (^The Khiljis and Tu^j^nqs before 
him had maintained large armie^ Sher Shah^^ad done the 
same. (The military situation in Akbar’s reign was serious 
enough, and the emperor was always engaged either in 
■<iuelling a revolt or in making a new conquest^ How could 
he have done so without a large army ever ready for active 
service? Besides, Hawkins who held a manaab under 
Jahangir says that the army in his time numbered three to 
four laMia. Such an abnormal rise in the figures would be 
^ OommentarieBt pp. 88-89. 
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impossible, unless there were some extraordinary reasons 
for increasing the military strength of the empire. But 
we know that(^he military problems of Jahangir’s reign 
were far less serious than those of Akbar.^ It seems, there- 
fore, admissible on a modest computation that i|he army 
inAkbar’sday was much larger" than 25,000 and that it 
■could not have been less than three lakhsj^ 

(^he camp was a normal feature of Mughal military life. 
It was the result of the nomadic influences that had sur- 
Oamp rounded their ancestors in Central Asia. They 

amp. Qoved camp life,*^ and the Mughal camp 
became a moving city, where every comfort was provided, 
and the nobles vied with one another in displaying their 
wealth and splendour. The emperor was accompanied by 
bis wives with their numerous female attendants, protected 
by a guard of fqijr hundred men commanded by able cap- 
tains. The caidp had several advantages. Jit brought the 
emperor into touch with his soldiers as well as his subjects, 
-and enabled him to acquire knowledge of the country at first 
hand. Encampment in open plains, away from the dirt and 
filth of cities, improved the health of the soldiers and in- 
creased their efficiency and vigour.(' Everything was well 
looked after in Akbar’s timeiN Discipline was strictly en- 
forced, and^e European travellers, who lived in Jahangir’s 
reign, write that in the camp they felt as secure as in their 
homes^ But in later years the camp became unwieldy, and its 
leisurely movements made it a hindrance rather than a help 
to the emperor in time of war. (Woraen were allowed to 
■accompany their husbands,.^and (j^eir presence not only 
lowered the morale of the army, but also added to its anxiety^ 
for the enemy could raid the camp and capture the womeiu, 
The insidious poison of luxury undermined military vigour, and 
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the ever-increasing fondness for the amenities of life inter- 
fered vvith the performance of duty. The evil became sa 
serious in the time of Aurangzeb that his armies found it 
impossible to cope with the light Maratha horsemen and 
suffered irreparable ruin at their hands. 

We may sum up these observations by making a few 
general remarks about the Mughal army. Dr. Vincent 
Smith who describes Akbar’s military organi- 
iMrks™^ sation as ‘ intrinsically weak ’ expreases the 

view that his army could not have stood 
for a moment against the contemporary European troops. ‘ 
He does not mention specifically any trials of strength be- 
tween the Portuguese and the Mughal forces, although he 
overrates the military strength of the former. Such a sur- 
mise is unnecessary as well as irrelevant. We may ignore 
this usual device of proving the inferiority of orientals by a 
comparison with Europeans. The Portuguese were superior 
to the Mughals in naval equipment, but from this it would 
be unfair to generalise, about the efficiency of 
the army as a whole.^S^n army which conquered 
Hindustan, a part of the Deccan and the Afghan regions, 
and which quelled formidable revolts in the most outlying 
provinces of the empire and overawed the Uzbegs and 
Persians, cannot have been so poor and incompetent as 
Dr. Smith supposes. Yet it was, not without defects. The 
loyalty of the soldier towards the emperor was not direct ; 
and he depended far too much upon the intermediate leader. 
The death of a general caused a panic in the army, and was 
a signal for flight. fThe success of the army was often 
hampered by divided command. Two generals were en- 
trusted with the same expedition, and they often quarrelled 

* Akbar, 3 pp. 68-67. 
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between thmselves^as happened during the campaign 
against the Yusiifzais. Then, there wasCpo common plan 
of action agreed to by the various sections of the «em^ The 
Rajputs adhered to their own manoeuvres, and at times 
greatly embarrassed their allies. years passed, the army 
became more and more cumbrous,^d during the reigns of 
Shahjahan and Aurangzeb it became a huge, undisciplined 
rabble, incapable of^swjft actign ot brilliant adventure/ 



CHAPTER XV 

THE EMPIRE AT ITS ZENITH 


Jahangir AND Shahjahan 
All political intrigues having failed^ Jahangir ascended 
the throne of4^>^her^^tober 24, 160y at Agra in the 
Tfti'dst^df great rejoicings. He was at this 
Jahangij-!^ 36 years of age and in the full vigour of 

manhood.^Iis liberal education, hjp natural 
shrewdness, and his strong commonsense well qualified 
him to carry on the statesmanlike policy of his fath^ 
Soon after his accession, he caused the famous chain 
of justice to be fastened between the Shahburj in 
the fort of Agra and a stone pillar fixed on the bank 
of the Jamna. ‘ His object in doing so was to enable 
aggrieved persons to lay their petitions before him 
and to obtain redress. The chain was doubtless prompt- 
ed by the emperor’s high sense of justice, but it does not 
Beem to have been pulled frequently in practice by suppli- 
ants, who must have greatly dreaded the wrath of the auto- 
crat. This was accompanied by the celebrated twelve ordi- 
nances, which the emperor commanded to be observed as 
rules of conduct {dastur-td-amal) in his wide dominions.* 


^ Jahangir himself describes this chain. It was, says he, of pure 
gold* 80 gaz in length and contained 60 bells. It weighed 4 Indian 
jnaunds egual to 42 Iraqi maunds. R.B., 1, p.7. 

* Memoirs, I, pp. 7 — 10. 

Sir Henry Blliot (VI»pp. 498—616) has commented upon these ordi- 
nances at length, but his criticism is not correct in every respect. It is 
true, some of these regulations were mere pious wishes, but there is no 
•reason to suppose that every one of them was a piece of futile legislation* 
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The emperor freely showered his gifts both upon the 
Hindus and Muslims^ A general amnesty was granted to 
-all his former opponents, and they were restored to their 
titles and dignities. (^Abdur Rahman, the son of Abul Fazl, 
was promoted to the rank of 2,000, and Aziz Koka who had 
conspired against him, was allowed to retain his rank and 
jagir^ There were several other notable officers who shared 
in the royal bounty. i f Ghiyas Beg, the father of Nuriahan . 
was appointed to the rank of 1,500, and was given the title 
of Itmad-ud-dowlahr^ The officers of Akbar’s time were 
treated with kindness, and Jahangir openly declared that a 
whole class should not be condemned for the faults of a few 
malcontents. But the most undeserved elevation was 
\hat of^laja Bir Singh Bundela, the ^urderer of Abul 
Fa^, who was raised to the rank of 3,000. 

Securely seated on the throne, Jahangir cele brate d the 
first Nauroz with great eclat and splendour in March 160^ 
The festivities lasted for 17 or 18 days, and were finally 
closed by the bestowal of generous gifts on the loyal and 
distinguished servants of the state. 

It will be remembered that^when Akbar lay on his 
death-bed. Raja Man Singh had formed a conspiracy to set 
Rebellion of ®side the claims of Salim and to place his son 
Prince Khus- Khusrau on the throne in his stead^ After 
Akbar’s death a reconciliation was effected 
between the valiant Raja and Salim, and Khusrau was pre- 
sented at court. The emperor treated him with affection, 
and granted a lakh of rupees to provide him with a suit- 
able mansion, befitting his high rank and dignity. But this 
reconciliation was merely on the surface. The father and 
■son were completely estranged from each other, and no 
amount of diplomacy or persuasive pleadinir could heal 
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their lacerated hearts. Jahangir thought that his son had 
irreparably wronged him, while Khusrau who was a fiery 
and impetuous youth, scarcely able to appraise the conse- 
quences of his own actions, still hoped to make an attempt to- 
realise his dream of getting the throne. He looked upon th& 
emperor’s kindness and favours as a snare to catch him in 
his meshes, and longed to be free. His engaging manners, 
his lovely presence, and his high station, all made him a 
fit centre of political intrigue and disaffection. In no time, 
he gathered around him a few hundred adherents, wha 
swore fidelity to him, and promised him aid in the desperate 
enterprise on which he had set his heart. 

It is true that Khusrau was much distracted. He spent 
days and nights in brooding over the misery and grief that 
lay in store for him. One night, he quietly stole away from 
the fort of Agra at the head of 350 horsemen on a pretence 
of visting the tomb of his grandfather. 

When he reached Mathura, he was joined by Husain Beg 
Badakhshani with nearly 3,000 horsemen. The prince and 
his adherents plundered and laid waste the neighbouring 
country, and the mercenaries who had joined his banner, 
tried to satisfy their greed for gold by practising tyranny 
and oppression upon those who came in their way. The 
prince march^ on, and at Panipat he was joined by Abdur 
Rahim, Di^^n of Lahore, who was coming towards Agra 
to wait Oh the emperor. The Diwan received a warm 
welcome from the prince who made him his Wazir, andl 
conferred upon him the title of Malik Anwar. The imperial 
officers whom the prince encountered in his onward march, 
could iM)t impede his progress, and at Taran Taran he received 
the blessing of Guru Ariuna. the nf tho 

who took pity on him in his wretched and forlorn^ 
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condition, and gave him some monetary help. From thence 
Khusrau marched towards Lahore, but the city was guarded 
by Dilawar Khan who had reached there in advance. The 
bastions of the fort were repaired, and cannon and swivel 
guns were kept in readiness for battle. Dilawar Khan 
was reinforced by Said Khan, who happened to be encamped 
at this time on the bank of the Chenab. 

Khusrau laid siege to the city, and burnt one of its gates 
in rage, and told his men that after the capture of the fort 
he would give the city up to plunder for seven days and 
throw the women and children into prison. 

The siege went on for nine days, when the prince was 
informed that the emperor had arrived in the vicinity of 
Lahore at the head of a cavalry force. 

The flight of the prince was a serious matter, and what 
Jahangir feared most was his junction with Raja Man 
Singh in Bengal or the Uzbegs and Persians towards the 
North-western border; having placed Agra in charge of 
Nazirulmulk and Itmad-ud-dowlah, the emperor started 
in pursuit of the prince, and reached the place with a consi- 
■derable force. Negotiations were opened with the prince 
but to no purpose. He persisted in his evil course and pre- 
pared for battle. A battle was fought at Bharowal in 
which the rebels were severely defeated. About four hun- 
dred of them were slain in battle, and those that survived 
were terribly affrighted. Khusrau himself escaped from 
the field of battle, and his box, containing jewellery and 
other precious articles, fell into the hands of the imperialists, 
but Khusrau was not yet safe. The divided counsds of 
his own followers distressed him most. The Afghans and 
Hindustanis wished ‘ to double back like foxes into Hindus- 
tan’ and to stir up strife there. Husain Beg whose family 
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had already left towards the west suggested that ther 
should betake themselves to Kabul. At last his advice wasr 
accepted, but when the party attempted to cross tbs' 
Chenab, they were arrested by the imperialists. 

Jahangir received the news of Khusrau's capture with 
great delight. Little did he reck of the tie which bound 
him to the prince, and steeled his heart to vindicate the 
authority of the state and to safeguard its interests. The 
people of Lahore as well as the officers, civil and military 
of the empire, watched in anxious suspense the fate of 
the royal captive. Jahangir too was overcome with emotion, 
but he pulled himself up and ordered the prince to be 
presented in the open Darbar.jCThe prince appeared 
before his august sire, handcuffed and enchained, weeping 
profusely, and trembling like a willow leaf. The pathetic 
scene moved the hearts of all who were present, but the 
emperor was implacable. He reprimanded Khusrau in 
strong terms, and ordered him to be thrown into prison 
without betraying the least emotion or perturbation. The 
prince’s followers were punished with inhuman barbarity , 
and he himself was subjected to unspeakable insults and' 

indignities. K 

Guru Arjuna, who had shown compassion to Khusrau 
in his dire distress, was summoned to court to answer for 
his conduct. His property wm confiscated, and hewae 
o rdered to be put to dea th. The murder of the Guru, 
although it was due to political reasons, was a heinous crime. 
It embittered the feelings of the Sikhs, and gave evidence- 
of reaction against the tolerant policy of Akbar. Dr. Beni 
Prasad’s statement that Guru Arjuna himself would have 
ended his days in peace, if he had not espoused the cause of 
a rebel, is a poor vindication of imperial high-handedness. 
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He seems to regard the execution of the holy man, who 
was the recognised spiritual head of a large section of the; 
people, as a trivial matter. Bu t the blood of the martyr s ■ 
is_tlifi_c em e nt -o£- the chur xJi , and Jahangir made a great ; 
mistake in treating the Guru like an ordinary culprit. The] 
Sikh opposition to the Mughal empire began. 

Aj^^andhar occupies a highly important and strategic- 
position towards the North-West Frontier. In the 17th 
century, it was an important gateway of com- 
QandhL. merce, and it is said that every year nearly 
14 thousand camels, laden with merchandise, 
passed from India via Qandhar, into Persia. The strong 
and enviable position of this mart of the east made it a 
b one of contention between ‘Persia and Hindust an. Babar 
had conquered Qandhar. and on his death it had passed to 
his son Kamran. Humayun wrested it from his brother 
Askari in 1545 with Persian aid, but after his death the 
Persian King again conquered it in 1558, when Akbar 
turned his attention towards the North-West Frontier. The 


Persian governor Muzaifar Husain surrendered it to the 
imperialists, and offered himself to be enrolled among the 
grandees of the empire. Qandhar remained a part of the 
Mughal Empire until the death of Akbar. 

But the Persians never forgot the loss of such a valu- 
able place. Jahangir writes in his Memoirs that the death 
of Akbar and the disturbance caused in the country by 
Khusrau’s revolt ‘ put an edge on their design, ’ and they 
resolved on reconquest. The kipg of Persia was at this 
time Shah Abba s, who ranks among thfi-Eceatest-of-the 
A siat ic rule rs of his time. His vast resources encouraged him . 
to try conclusions with the Mughal Empire. The Persians, 
made the attack, but it was gallantly repelled by Shah Beg] 
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.Khan, who treated the enemy with contempt, and fortified 
his position against further venture. When the news 
reached Jahangir, he sent a reinforcement under the leader* 
ship of Mirza Ghazi. son of Mirza Jani TarkhSn, the ruler 
of Thatta. The Persians were frightened, and they raised 
the siege. Shah Abbas diplomatically expressed his 
'disapproval of the conduct of his subjects, and the emperor 
who was not inclined to take any further action was satis- 
fied with the explanation. 

The Persians, however, did not give op all hope of 
regaining Qandhar. Shah Abbas, having failed to win the 
place by open war, employed diplomacy to further his end. 
He sent several embassies to the Mughal court, and ex- 
changed the most fulsome and adulatory compliments with 
the emperor. Soft words and rich presents threw the 
Mughals off their guard, and they neglected the defences 
of Qandhar. 

In 1622 the Shah again attempted the conquest and laid 
siege to the fort. Jahangir and Nurjahan who happened 
to be at this time in Kashmir, quitted the place immediate- 
ly, and began to make preparations for the campaign. The 
princes and generals of the army were ordered to put 
their troops in readiness and to march to the scene of action. 
But the imperial plan was unexpectedly frustrated by 
Shahjahan's refusal to accompany the expedition. He 
was alarmed for his own safety. He knew, that during 
his absence from the capital, Nurjahan and Asaf Khan 
would do their best to ensure his exclusion from the. 
throne, and to push the claims of Shahariyar, his rival 
and opponent. There was another reason. He felt that 
unless he was given the chief command, he would not 
be able to make headway against the Persians who had 
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^ncentrated on the siege in full strength and vigour. His 
refusal gave Nurjahan her long-desired opportunity of 
inflaming her husband’s mind against him. She convinced 
the latter that the prince meditated treason. An order 
was forthwith issued, asking the prince to send to court 
ail the leading officers and the forces, which he had with 
him in the Deccan. Shahjahan did not promptly obey the 
royal command, and the crisis was aggravated when Nur- 
jahan secured from Jahangir the fief of Dholpur for- Shah- 
ariyar ^^ which Shahjahan had long coveted. Not content with 
this, she persuaded her doting hngi->am<i to raise her son-in- 
law’s rank to 12,000 Zat and 8,000 Saipar and to entrust 
him with the supreme command of the Qandhar campaign. 
The hasty and ill-advised resumption of the prince’s jagirs 
in the north proved the proverbial straw that broke the 
•camel's back. The prince made apologetic protestations of 
his devotion to the throne, but nothing served to allay the 
wrath, kindled by Nurjahan 's backstair intrigues. How- 
ever hard the consequences, he found rebellion as his 
inevitable choice in these circumstances. 

While the Nurjahan clique was planning the ruin of 
Shahjahan, Qandhar had been captured by the Persians after 
a siege lasting over a month and a half. This was followed 
by the despatch of a fresh embassy to convince Jahangir 
that the Persian King had a rightful claim to Qandhar. 

The Shah's effusive expressions of loyalty and friendship 
were taken at their proper value by the emperor, who 
rebuked him for his breach of faith, and accused him of 
duplicity and insincerity. An expedition was forthwith 
•ordered to punish the insolent and deceitful Persians, but 
no sooner was the command settled than the news came 
that Shahjahan had raised the standard of revolt. 
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After the first capture of Qandhar, Jahansfir spent » 
summer at Kabul for the benefit of his health. He left 
that place some time in August 1607, for 
thremperor ** Lahore, but on his way he received informa- 
tion that a plot was formed to assassinate 
him. Prince Khusrau was the centre of the plot. Hie 
charming manners had won the hearts of his captors sO' 
much that they entered into a conspiracy to murder the 
emperor and to proclaim him as emperor of Hindustan. 
The plan was thoroughly ill-conceived ; it was known to- 
many people long before it matured, and in no time the 
whole thing was divulged to the emperor. The ringleaders 
were arrested, but they were dealt with leniently. Only 
four were Executed, and one was seated on an ass with his> 
face towards the tail and paraded in this sorry condition 
from house to house. Khusrau was blinded by Mahabat 
Khan, who was commissioned by Jahangir to do the ghastly 
deed. ' But his vision was not altogether destroyed, and 
later when his father relented, it was partially restored 
through the skill of a competent physician. 

Jahangir’s marriage .with Nurjahan is one of the most 
important events in Mughal history. Few women in the 


^ Authorities difiFer as to the mode of blinding the prince. But we- 
read in the Intikhah^i^J ahangiri that ‘ when the wire was put in his 
6768 , such pain was inflicted on him, that it is bj^ond all expression.’ 

Experienced physicians were employed to cure the eyes of the 
prince when paternal love asserted itself. A Persian ph ysician Sadra 
by name treated the prince, and we are told that in six months ine 
original vision of one of his eyes was restored. The other remained 
defective and became somewhat shorter in size. The physician waa^ 
rewarded with the title of Maaih^uz’Zaman^ Elliot, VI, pp. 448*49. 
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world’s history have displayed such masterful qualities: 

of courage and statesmanship as this extra- 
Ordinary woman, who held her husband in' 
leading strings and dominated the state for a 
number of years. Students of Indian history kre welF 
familiar with the romantic story of her birth, which has been 
related with great embellishments by Muslim chroniclers. 
But nr^d^p^ f'e.sea rch-has -discarded the legendary account , 
a nd placed before us the plain facts , regarding her early 
lif^ Her fa ther Mirza Ghiyas Beg, s o n of Khwaia 

Muhammad S harif, was a native jof Te hran . Driven 

by the pressure of~adverse "circumstances, Ghiyas Beg 
turned his thought towards Hindustan whither he pro- 
ceeded with his wife, who was big with child, in search 
of employment. When he reached Qandhar, his wife- 
was delivered of a female child. As the family was 
in great straits, a certain wealthy merchant named Malik 
Masud under whose protection they were coming to India 
took pity on them, and offered his help. It was a veritable 
God-send to Ghiyas, whose heart was broken by the suffer- 
ings and troubles through which he had passed. The 
merchant who had some influence at the Mughal court, 
introduced Ghiyas to Akbar, and got him a handsome 
employment in the state. By sheer dint of tinerifc.--llia 
hom eless adventurer , rose to high position, and in 15% 
became ^ Afayj g pMmr o f 3007 aindlield the~respo ^ble pos t 

Ghiyas’s talents shone to the best 
ad^lJltage, while he was in office. He cultivated after 
the fashion of the time calligraphy and poetry, and, 
acquired a reputation for elegant diction. He showed 
great skill in transacting public business, and came to be- 
looked upon as one of tlje p.lev<>rpar nfficftra of the state. 
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notwithstanding the fact that he was bold and daring in 
hrihea _ The little child who was named Miherun- 
nissa by her parents grew up in the meantime, and at the 
age of 17 was married to Ali Quli Ista jlG. a Persian adven- 
turer, who is better known m history as She r Afgan. 

Ali Quli IstSjlil was a man of humble origin. THe was 
a safarchi (table- aervajw) of Shah Ismail II of Persia. 
A strange turn of fortune drove him from his native coun- 
try, and like many others of his kind, he also sought refuge 
in India. On reaching Multan, he met the Khan-i-Khanan 
through whose good offices he was granted a military rank 
at the Mughal court in the time of Akbar. When Prince 
Salim was ordered to march against the Rana of Mewar, 
Ali Quli was appointed to his staff. The proud and man ly 
■bearing of the Persian soldier pleased the 'princ^ ~v ^o c on- 
ferred uponffi m the title of Sher A fgan for slaying a ^ger. * 
During theT*nnce’s rebellion againsthis father, Inost of 
his friends deserted him, and considerations of prudence led 
Sher Afgan also to follow their example. But after his 
accession, Jahangir forgave his offences, confirmed his jagir, 
-and sent him to the Subah of Bengal. 

Bengal was at this time seething with discontent. 
The turbulent Afghans, who still hoped to revive their lost 
supremacy, gathered there from all parts of the country, 
and fomented intrigues against the state. Report came 
that ^her Afgan was ‘ insubordinate and disposed to be 
rebellious.’ How could the emperor brook such designs 
•on the part of one, whom he had ra jr***^^ fmm f>hg/»iiri<y 
hi ph military rank ? The governor Qutbuddin, who had 
^succeeded Raja Man Singh in August 1606, was commanded 


^ Sher Afgan iiterally means one who down a lion. 
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to send the suspected officer to court. The .governor took- 
the somewhat foolish step of making an attempt to arrest 
him. Sher Afgan’s blood boiled at this indignity, and when 
he saw Qutbuddin’s men surrounding him on all sides, he 
exclaimed with rage ‘ what proceeding is this of thine? ' 
He was so shocked by this treachery that when Qutbuddin 
advanced forward to explain his conduct, he attacked him 
with his sword, and inflicted mortal injuries on his person. 
This unexpected attack infuriated the Mughal retainers, 
of the governor, who fell upon Sher Af ff°" 
wolves, and hacked him to pieces. Miherunnissa along with 
her daughter was sent to court, where she was entrusted to 
t he custody of the dowager-Queen Sultan Salim a Begum. 
In March 1611, i.e., four year s after the d eath of her 
husbandtj^angm o nce chanced toTsee her at the fancy 
bazar, and was charmed by her b eautiful appearance. Time 
assuaged her grief, and she became reconciled to her 
imperial lover. Towards the close of May, she became thfr^ 
Ifi ^lly married wife of the lord of Hin dustan. A new 
chapter open ed in the history of her family. Her father and 
broIKlr were^imlted to high positions, and were g^ranted 

Htles and jagirs. ” ' ~~ ^ " 

Whe ther~Jahangir had a hand in mnrdp- 
Afgan is a matter of p^yntroverBy. Dr. Beni Prasad in hie 
able monograph on Jahangir seriously contends that the 
story of the murder is a pure myth invented by later 
chroniclers. ‘ He argues that there is no confirmation of 
this story in contemporary writings, nor is there any 
mention of it in the accounts of European travell^s, who 
were too eager to seize upon scandals relating to members 


^ History of Jahangir, pp. 178—88, 
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of the royal family. The improbabilities of the story 
itself on which he dwells at length, are of little value 
in helping us to form a correct judgment. T he evidence 
of the emperor’s innoce nce adduced by D r. Beni Pr asad 
is of a negative char acter, and w e cannot lightly brush 
osidejthe^ positive assertions of later historians, who were 
in a better position to state the truth in a matter like 
tfiis than, their predecessors. There are other considera- 
tions which militate against the theory of innocence. The 
•chief offence of Sher Afgan is said to be that he was 
guilty of treason, but no details of his participation in sedi- 
tious conspiracy are disclosed. The emperor^ had merely 
a suspicion, and all authorities agree in saying that Qutb- 
iiddin was ordered to punish Sher Afgan, if the latter 
* showed any futile, seditions ideas,’ It is not clear how 
•Qutbuddin satisfied himself on his arrival in Bengal, that 
the Afghan officer actually harboured treasonable designs. 
The cause of royal displeasure was not even communicated 
to him, and our suspicions are confirmed by the suddenness 
with which his arrest was nttrmptrd '^ Tfihnnn'ir whft in 
- usually so frank in relating his life-s torv. does not say a 
word about this incide nt for the o bvious reason , that n o ma n 
would relate scandals about himself, but his silence r egard- 
i ng the fact of his marriage w ith Nurjal^M, which j^as 
u^niihtediy_±he - most momento^ e vait in his Career, is 
v ^ollv unintelligible. ‘ Why were royal commands issued to 
-send Miherunnissa to court, when her father was living 

* J ftbanyir m e ntions Nurjaha n^s name for the first titp g ip 

1 614 tHree yearg^after big maxnage. 
TThere are many trivial details, but not a word is said about Nurjaban. 
His ac fiOMuaii ol Sher ^Afgan^s dea^i i8_ entirely devoid o f a mention of 
Nuiiahad. B.B. Memoirs, 1, p. 266* 
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iat the capital, and held an important office in the state 
There was no question about his loyalty, and, surely, he 
could be safely trusted to take care of his daughter and her 
■little child in their sorrowful plight. Such a thing was 
never done in the case of other noblemen and officers, 
charged with sedition. Why did the, .emperor take the 
s omewh at _ unusual step of entrusting the widowed 
lady to the care of the dowager-Queen „in. the imperial 
But it may be asked why-the emperor. if be_ was 
an i mpe tuous lover, waited for four long jrears, when the 
■object of his desire was well within his r each ? Probably 
he did so for two reasonsp^N uriahan was o verpowered by 
t he tragic d eath of her husband, and her sorrow-laden heart 
shrank, ^ least for some time, from all thought of love. -and 
pJgMur^^Secondly, perhaps t he emperor d id not interfere 
with her, because he wished to lull all suspicions regarding 
thg_ death of^her Afganj__^ich was so unexpected and 
precipitate. The Dutch writer De Laet says that Jahangir 
had been in love with Nurjahan, even when she was a 
maiden during the lifetime of Akbar, but her betrothal to 
Sher Afgan proved an obstacle-in the way of marriage. VA 


^ Mutamfid Khan writes : “ After the death of Kutub-uddin, the 
ofiBcials of Bengal, in obedience to royal command, sent to court the 
daughter of Ghiyas Beg, who had been exalted to the title of ‘ Itimad-^ 
ijd-dowlah,’ and the King, who was greatly distressed at the murder of 
Kutub-uddin, entrusted her to the keeping of his own royal mother.’’ 

Elliot, VI, p. 404. 


” Description of India and Fragment of Indian History, p. 181. 
De Laet relates at some length the story of Jahangir’s marriage 
with Nurjahan. He says: ** He (Jahangir) had been in love with he r* 
when she was still a maidan.^uring tho Aohabar f Akbary:! 

but^irtreitlga'alfea^ Turk Cheer Affeghan (Sheq 

Afa^tfiirai ia heggB hlB faPier would h^"SlTow^m toma rry her, al thonghi 
arentirin^lost hTs lord for hen** TETs is oorrobd 


an nistbrians also, xi tnis were 
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careful perusal of contemporary chronicles leaves upon our 
minds the impression, that the circumstances of Sher 
Afgan's death are of a highly suspicious nature, although 
there is no conclusive evidence to prove that the emperor 
was guilty of the crime. 

At the tim e of her marr iage wi th Jahangir. Nuriah an 
was in her thirtyfifth year, but ^vancing age haddohe - 
~ * nothing to mar the freshne ss of j ^er fiharms. 
Nnq^ahan!^ She~ Still POTS CM^ the beauty of her early 

youth and the po rtraits that have come down 
to us are indicative of her superb loveliness. Nature rein- 
forced by art had greatl y added to her charms, and made her 
n ame~ fam ou s for all that is lovabl e and'^racll^ ijTwbnaan- 
kind. She possessed a strong and virile intellect, and coul d 
■> Under stand the most intricate political problems without 
«iy d ifficul ty. No political or diplomatic complication was 
beyond her comprehension, and th e greatest statesmen _and 
ministers bowed to her decisions- _She was fond of. poetry 
and wr ote v erses which are still admired, ^e was a 
g enuine Inver of beauty, and did much to increase the splen- 
dour an d glory of the Mughal court. She set the fashions 
oTtHe'age, designed new varieties of silk and cotton fabrics, 
and s ugg ested new: models o f jew ellery, hitjierto unknow n 
in Hindustan^ 

5]^wasj>pssessed of cons iderable physical strength and 
courage, and went out on hun ting tmirs with har hnshand. 

. On more than one occasion, she shot ferocious tigers, and 
Jahangir was so pleased by her feat of valour that he gave 
her a pair of bracelets of diamonds worth 1,00,000 rupees, 
and distributed 1,000 asharafu among his servants and 
the poor to mark his pleasure. Her presence of mind was . 
remarkable, a s is illustrated by her rebuke to Asaf Khan, 
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when the emperor was made a prisoner by Mahabat Khan. 
Never j iid her jactiv ity, re sourc efulne ss, and-ep ergy becom e 
more manifest than in the hour of danger. Iler spires 
rose in difficult situations, and experienced generals and 
soldiers were amazed to see her seated on an elephant in 
the thick of the fight, discharging a shower of arrows a t 
^he epemv . She worked hard* and no detail of adminis tra- 
tion escaped her vigilant eye. Although she meddled 
nlnhtWl, and obtain POWe r. she waS 

not devoid of huma n feelings. She was generous and 
c|^arit^e ~t.n a fanlr. She was th e refuge.nf the poor and 
g qd her ^td ^ness tovgarda ji6P-sex manifested 
i tself in numberless act s_ pf charity , i ^e provided maTiey 
fnr t.hft nf-nrnhnn Muslim girla^ and extended 

herjirotection to the weak and the oppressed. Towards 
her kith and kin, she entertained the warmest feelings. 
Her father and brother rose to the highest positions in the 
state mainly through her infiuence. Hpr dftvntinn -Tahjy* 
yir wa.a iinpqnallpd She loved hi m with all the inte nsity 
of her full-blooded nature, and so ca ptiv ated hi m byHSef 
charms that he became a submissive tool in her hands. The 


fegfaest dignitaries of the empire sought her good offices 
and a word from hOT^ould make or mar the career of 
one of them. Rebels againsTlhe state implored her 'help 
in securing royal forgiveness, as is illustrated by the case of 
J^at Singh, the hill chieftain of the Punjab.^ It was 
through her intercession that the * pen of p ardo n g as 
drawn through the record of his faults.^ ~ 

i|^But Nurjahan’s influence was'n6t~'all for the good of 
the state. Her inordinate love-of - power, her w nmanfay 


TOwitv. An d her sub tip tn mnifP tbp empe rof he r 

slave lg d J» trou bles, which s eriousl y threaten^ the peace 
p. 3a - - 
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of the empire . Vlt is true, she had a fine intellect, but she 
lacked that capacity for judgmen t and correc t decision, 
which is a sine qua non of success in public affairs. She, 
went too far in d ealing with her enemies, and jieither..rank 
/ nor birth could sh ield a man against her revengeful spirit. 

' I t was her arrog ance, her natural habit of suspicion,, ^her 
constant desire to humble the ablest officers of the crown 
thiA goaded Mahabat Khan into rebellion, and produced 
d^rder in the country. The haram and the court alij^e 
I b^ame centres of intrigu e, and it was her machinations 
that drove iPrin iee Khurram to unfurl the banner of revolt 
against his father. ’ The lo^ of Qandhar in 1622 was due 
to her mischievous influence. Despite her knowledge that 
Khurram was the acknowledged heir to the throne, and 
was the ablest among Jahangir’s sons, she put forwar^ 
in preference to him the claims of her owi^^^e^ure” 
SJiah ariya r..,who was destitute of brains and character, and 
whom his contemporaries rightly gave the nickname 
of N<uhudanl. or ‘good for nothing." The prince refused 
to march to Qandhar, because he knew that the imperious 
Begum had spread the net of her intrigue wide, 
and swept into it the leading nobles of the court. 
Even Dr. Beni Prasad admits that during his absence 
Nuijahan was sure to push her creature Shahariyar to the 
front, and undermine his own (Khurram’s) power by replac- 
ing his adherents with hers in high offices of state, by 


^ Professor J. N. Sarkar puts the blame entirely on Nurjaban, 
He writes : 

^*From 1623 till almost the end of his father’s reign Shahjahan 
was under a cloud ; the infatuated old emperor, entirely dominated by 
^s selfish and imperious consort Nuijahan, deprived Shahjahan of his 
posts and fiefs, and at last drove him into rebellion in self-defence.” 

History of Aurangzeb, Vol. I, p, 2. 
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playing upon the feelings and fancies of her husband and 

<by taking full advantage of any opportunities, which 
might present themselves in the meanwhile.' It was 
under her influence that Jahangir became a thorough-bred 
pleasure-seeke r, and so far forgot the duties of his exalted 
office as to say that Nurjahan was wise enough to conduct 
the matters of state, and that h^ want ed nnlv a hnt.HA nf 
ffiinfi — and a nf m eat tn ke en himself merry. The 

remark may have befen made in jest, , but it indicates 
well enough the easy-going habit of the man, who was 
by no means lacking in intelligence, and who had given 
proof of his far-sightedness by proclaiming that he meant 
to adhere to the policy of his great father. His innate 
fondness for pleasure was developed by Nurjahan to a 
perilous extent, and if Jahangir\s reign f nrma an ingrinw'nun 
pgriod in the annals nf t.hp Mughal dynas^jr. she must sh^ra 
the responsibility in no s mall measure. The new fashions 
and tastes which she fostered, are a poor compensation for 
the lack of military achievement or administrative reform, 
which must always remain the supreme test of the great- 
ness of rulers and statesmen. The donunating_Bj^m 
made her husband trsivel. fast on the p ath of ease, u ntil. Jie 
ceaaid^ to take all interest in public, business, and bggan to 
lo ok upon alcohol as a ‘prudent friend.’ Most of his 
regulations remained in abeyance, and the Nurjahan clique 
managed or mismanaged, as it chose, the affairs of the 
empire. The era of brilliant or heroic enterprise was 
clp^^r the June, and the varfdus parti^ and f^tions 
at court 'were consumed with a feverish activity to 
oust their rivals from positions of power and influence. 


^ History of Jahangir, p. 849. 
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Akbar had annexed Bengal to the empire in 1575 
after the defeat of Daud but the Afghans were not com- 
U 8 m 5 n’ s Plet®ly Crushed, They found an able and 
Bebeiiion in ambitious leader in Usman who, though out-^ 
Bengal. wardly loyal to the Mughals, cherished the 

dream of restoring Afghan independence. He had rebelled 
once before in 1599 in the reign of Akbar, but he was sup- 
pressed by Raja Mansingh. The rapid change of governors 
in Bengal encouraged him in his hostile designs,' and 
when IslSm Khan was appointed to the office of governor 
after the death of Jahangir Quli who had succeeded 
Qutbuddin, ' the Afghans and Zamindars of Bengal showed 
open hostility to the central government. The Afghans 
rallied under the banner of Usman, and prepared them- 
selves for a trial of strength with the imperialists. Both 
sides engaged each other in battle, and after a strenuous 
day on the field, he was fatally wounded on the head, but 
so great was his composure that even in this condition he 
co ntinu ed to direct the movements of his men for six hours. 
The battle ended in the defeat of the Afghans who retreat- 
ed to their entrenchments. Here UsmSn died, leaving his 
followers in a state of disorder. 

The news of this victory was received at court 
(April 1, 1612), with great delight, and Jahangir suitably 
rewarded the officers, who had distinguished themselves in 
the campaign. Islam Khan's rank was raised, and the 
other officers who had rendered him loyal assistance 
were fitly honoured. The political power of the Afghans 
was destroyed, but they were treated well by Jahangir, who 


I This Qutbuddin is the sftme person who lost his life in the scuffle 
'With Sher Afgaii> the first husband of Nurjahan. 
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allowed them with pleasure to enter the service of the 
state. As a result of this humane policy, writes the 
author of the Makhzan-i-Afghan, the Afghans abolished 
all treasonable designs from their minds, and considered 
it their duty to remain subservient and loyal to the throne 
even at the sacrifice of their lives. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Jahangir 
resumed his father’s policy in regard to the principality of 
Mewar. Prince Parwez was appointed to the 
of command, and with him were associated well- 
tried officers who had given proof of their 
valour in several campaigns. The first battle was an in- 
decisive one, and ended in a truce between the two parties. 
Two years later, the emperor sent Mahabat Khan at the 
head of a considerable force, and the latter succeeded in 
inflicting a defeat on the Rajputs. Frequent changes in 
command seriously hampered the progress of operations, 
And nothing substantial was achieved until prince 
Khqrram was placed at the head of the expedition. 
AMisted by some of the ablest military officers, the prince 
opened the campaign in full vigour. The Mughal soldiers 
who were exasperated by prolonged Rajput resistance, 
•carried fire and sword in their train, and rendered large 
tracts of land desolate. The prince established military 
posts in 'favourable localities in order to cutoff the supplies 
of the enemy and to starve them into submission. 
Still the Rajputs did not desist from fighting, and their 
reckless daring made an impression on the Mughals. But 
the tactics of the latter succeeded. The moving columns 
•of the Mughal army captured the families of several chiefs, 
And reduced the Rana to such straits that he began to 
•desire the termination of the campaign. From all sides came 
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the demand that peace should be made. The Rana sent 
his maternal u ncle Shubh Karan and his tmat v nffi«»ftr Hari 
Das Jsl5 to settle the terms of the treaty. He a^eed to- 
payTiomage to the emperor and to send his son to the 
imperial court, but himself begged to be excused from 
personal attendance on account of old age. Jahangirgladly 
accepted the terms of peace for he writes : ‘‘My lofty min d 
was always desirous, as far as possible, not to destroy the 
old fam ilies.”* Chittor was restored to the Rana, but he 
was asked not to fortify it. No matrimonial alliance was 
forced on him ; he was simply asked to supply a contingent 
of 1,000 horse, and his son was enrolled as a mansabdarof 
5,000. A meeting was arranged between Prince Khurram 
and the Rana at which they exchanged greetings, and 
offered valuable presents to each other. ‘ 

The Rana’s heir-apparent Prince Karan also waited on 
Prince Khurram, and received as a mark of favour a 
superb dress of honour, a jewelled sword and dagger, and 
horse with a gold saddle and a special elephant. ’ 

Jahangir’s conduct in this affair is wholly worthy of 
praise. Mewar had given the Mughals no small amount of 
trouble, but the emperor forgot the past and adopted a con- 
ciliatory policy in dealing with the Rana. He was so 
pleased at this achievement, that he ordered two full-sized 
ma^le_statue8 of the Rana and his son to be made in order 
to be placed at Agra in the garden below the Jharokha. 

> R. B., I, pp, 273-74. 

* J^angir says (B. B., I, p. 276) that the Rana clasped his (Khur- 
ram a) feet and asked forgiveness for his faults. This does not seem to 
be liEely. Inthenrst place no Rajput hoTrever humhled, would con- 
descend to show such serrility, and secondly, it was not a recognised 
mode of paying respect to kings or princes. 

* ^<‘cor<ling to the Rajput usage the prince did not go with bia 
father to pay respects to the prince. 
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These elephants were removed from Agra by Aurangzeb 
in 1668, but no trace is to be found of them now. 

When the emperor was returning from a tour in 
Gujarat, news came that the bubonic plague had broken 
out in Hindustan. ' Jahangir briefly describes 
epidemic^ disease by saying that ‘ under the arm- 

pits, or in the groin, or below the throat, 
buboes formed, and they died.’“ The contemporary 
chronicler Mutamad Khan writes t hat the fell disease flrst 
began in the Punjab, spread to Sarhind, and then through- 
out the Doab as far as Delhi and its neighbouring cities 
and villages. His account of the disease is as correct today 
as it was when he wrote it. This is what he says : 

f “ When it was about to break out, a mouse would 
run out of its hole as if mad, and striking itself against 
the door and the walls of the house, would expire. If, 
immediately after this signal, the occupants left the 
house and went to the jungle, their lives were saved; if 
otherwise the inhabitants of the whole village would 
be swept away by the hand of death. 

If any person touched the dead, or even the clothes 
of a dead man, he also could not survive the fatal 
contact. The effect of the epidemic was comparatively 
more severe upon the Hindus. In Lahore its ravages 
were so great, that in one house ten or twenty persons 
would die, and their surviving neighbours, annoyed by 
the stench, would be compelled to desert their houses 
full of habitations. The dead were left locked, and 
no person dared to go near them through fear of his 

* The author of the Iqbalnama-i- Jahangir i calls this epidemic 
Waha-o-faaun. 

* R. B., II, p, 06. 
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life. It was also very severe in Kashmir, where its 
effect was so great that (as an instance) a darvesh, 
who had performed the last said offices of washing 
the corpse of a friend, the very next day shared the 
same fate. A cow, which had fed upon the grass on 
which the body of the man was washed, also died. 
The dogs, also, which ate the flesh of the cow, fell dead 
upon the spot. In Hindustan no place was free from 
this visitation, which continued, to devastate the 
country for a spa ce Qfjeightyears.’" 

It broke out again in 1618*19 in Agra, and spread to 
all the villages and towns in the neighbourhood, although 
Fatehpur was quite free from it. The emperor was inform- 
ed by loyal persons that the daily average of deaths was 
nearly 100. ° The houses of the rich and the poor were 
equally affected, and thousands of lives were destroyed. 
The people were simply bewildered by the appearance of 
this fell disease, but there is nothing to show that the state 
devised any preventive measures against its deadly visi- 
tations. Mutamad Khan, the historian of Jahangir’s 
reign, writes that it exceeded everything known and 
recorded in former ages. 

Captain William Hawkins came to Jahangir’s court in 
1608 from England with a letter from James I in order to 
obtain facilities for trade. In spite of Por- 
Hawkine and tuguese opposition, he Succeeded in having 

Sir Thomas . 

Etoe. an audience of the emperor, who received him 

graciously, and accepted the costly presents 
offered by him. He wa s appointed_tQ„b e a^ jnanasbdjB^of 
400 with a nominal ralary of ^,000. The emperor lik^ 

» BlUot,VI,p, 406. 

• B, B. II, p. 66. 
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Wm much, and invited him to be present at his drinking 
parties. The trade facilities which he sought were readily 
•granted. 

Hawkins writes at length about the etn peror’s habits, 
the etiquette of the cour^ and the syste m of administrat ipn 
and the social condition of the people. The emperor drank 
hard, kept a sumptuous table, and gave feasts, the most 
important of which was t he feast of Nauroz. Jhe law-o f 
Jlacheat was prevalent in ^e^^eoiintry, _^nd the emperor 
was theJasiyi^^ofatr^Ble^nd grandees7‘^mf1acqui»- 
tidns "after death passed to him, and in this^way his trea- 
sures mulJiplie£^yopd reckoning, lie mentions fou r 
cause s of this ab u ndance of wealth : (1) the treasure and' 
jewels of Ills ancestors ; (2) the property of nobles passing 
into his hands after their deaths ; (3) money brought into 
the country by foreign merchants, and (4) the possession 
of land. Deeds of cruelty were common at court, and 
Hawkins observes that he saw with his own eyes the 
victims of royal wrath, destroyed in a savage manner by 
heartless ruffians. 

Sir Thomas Roe was the accredited representative of 
the King of England, who visited Jahangir’s court in 
1615 with the object of obtaining some concession for the 
English trade. When he^ame^o Indi a, he was ip —the 
:prime of life, of pleasmg manners and a prepo ssessing 
'^'pearance^_iHs'lgdtteatio^and^rfemt:^ with his 

TOmmongen^ and diplomatic^xge^nce, eminently 
qu^UfieZFmm^^b^lh^;Tas£^■■'■TIie'r^loQ^^^^lS mission 
wasTto^ wncIude^”o^merciar~freafy with the ruler of 
SindijstRn-an^^^i^iJiniJy'^ifficnrt 
jntrigues of rival parties and the misgivin ^of the imperia l 
•court, yet Sir Tbohias Roe didTidFMhcHTromhis duty, anci 
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in spite of refusals and disappointments persevered in hi» 
attempts to ^cure ad^ntageous terms for hjs nation . The- 
Nurjahan clique was in power at thislime, and it was im- 
possible to get anything done, without the help of Asaf 
Khan, the chief minister of Jahangir, and Prince Khurram, 
ambassado r had to sel ljt vala^le pear^ to A^f Khan 
aj^a reduced^ price and to offer similar presents ito hi» 
sister, who w as won over to the side qf ^he English. 

Asaf KHin’’a ^help, an interview was Pranged 
with Khurram, 'and''^£fieTPnnce"promised to 6btain_ for 
Koe not only a farm anjfoj Bengal bu t a ‘general command 
aniTj^ant ofiree privileges in alT the Mughal dominions. | 
A hope was also held out that the prince would make over 
the port of Surat to the English, when he assumed charge 
of thej piovii mtof_Gujarat. The Portuguese were great 
rivals of the English, ^d their intrigues hampered the 
British ambassador considerably in persuading the emperor 
to grant his terms. The draft of the treaty, which Roe 
submitted, was rejected with scorn, and it was after long 
delay and evasions that a farman was granted, allowing 
some concessions to the English. The Prince_ adopted a 
friendly attitude to warda.the British merclianter~and in- 
formed them, that in case they "were attacked by the 
Portuguese, the local governor would assist them with 
boats and any other requisites. They were allowed to trade 
freely, and abuses -olthe customs houses were put an end 
to. No tolls were to be levied on goods, entering into a 
port, and the merchants were permitted to hire any house 
they pleased for establishing a factory. They were to en- 
joy the right of self-government, and no English refugee 
was to be detained, even if he accepted the Muslim faith. 
The Mughal go vernm ent was so nf the- 
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jntentions of the that it not, allotfi^em to build 

orli^^^trge rtoiagnt Jioua g and fixed the n un^ r of E nglis h- 
men, who could wear amsjn the city. Roe strongly oh- 
jec^ 3o~^H ^ insertion of the clausej and iT"wasTKr6ui^ 
hjg jier giatont remons^nees tbat it. was dropped. 

Xb&g^iaht-Q&ibiaJajaigani^ inj^g-hudfiry 

of the English relations with India. Roe fought hard 
against adverse circumstances, and in the long run succeed- 
ed in partially gaining his object. His coimtrymen at 
Sura t made Ijght of his diplomatic servicesThut thfix_0]^r- 
looked the fact that ~lfiough Sir" J?h^Vs ^e_could_jiot 
achieve what he desired, lie e n hanced the "p restige .o f thfr 
English in Injira,' an(f won resgegt for_. thengLa.t the Alughal 
c»urt.'^e Portugu'ese^^^^e humble d, and the provincial 
'^vernors were askeijTo stay the hand of oppression, 
which resulted in giving time to the English to establish 
their influence on a secure basis. 

Roe’s Journa l gives us a vivid p ictur e of the court 
and faithf ul character sk^ches o f jail the prominent mem- 
hers of the royal f amTIy~exc^t~Nu rj^'an whom _he neve r 
saw. Howells at length upon the po mp^ and- m a gn ifi- 
cence^ wealth and power of the Great Mughal, and de- 
scribes the festivities and pleasure parties in which the 
grandees took part. Bu t he do es- itot fo rget to describe 
the squalor and nu'sery^ the, _pea santry. the in.ttficm’i ty 
of the pu blic highways, a nd general -J nefficienc v and 
supineness of the local administraiiq^ns. Corruption was 
prevalent, an3'~£Ee~TiShist officers of the state were 
not above reproach. There was no w ritten law j n 
the._S<)untry, ajad . the kingTmilad bv hia -word. 'Chg 
country _was_ -diyided-inta- provinces, but the imperial 
supervision over provinces was lax, and the provincial 
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^fovernors behaved as despots. The emperor was every ' 
man^fUelrrandby the law of Escheat the property of a 
noble passed to him. Thie great men abou t him were _not 
men of noble birth^ but'fav ou'ritea often rai8ea~to~enMnenee 
by ea pnce . He dMcribes Jahangi r as a cheerful, amia ble 
ma n, en tirely free ^m j>ride and jjfinceit*. He praises the 
''manner in which he was recdved at court, and goes on to 
add that no ambassador, Turkish or Persian, was ever re- 
ceived with so much courtesy. Roe^was^i^i ted m ate than 
•on ce to be prese nt in the Durbar b y Jahangir, and on one 
occasion he presented him with a picture, which the king 
greatly appreciated. Writing about court, the ambassador 
says that he witn essed interesti ng sce nes of drunkenness 
.nd re y elry_^ ringTis^sIts at night. WlTra'fKe'empeior 
became deaOrunTgrtKe Ti ghts w eye p ut out Snd'the tipsy 
-co'urtiefs ^'hTTwliy"tolKeir homes. At oneofthe drinking 
Iwuts Roe was^^re^^or^T)ut it wSsTTO' strong that it 
madoTunTsHeeze, on which the ^mperbr T^Emghed heartily 
ond*en^i ^“Si e rea^iTtEereo f . SirYhomasRoe was a dex- 
terous diplomatist, endowed with plenty of natural shrew d- 
ness jgmd ^siness "capacity, ^d~His Journal is full of 
interestingdetails about court Jife during Jahangir’s reign. 

■ Akbar had “captured the fort dFSsirgarh,' but he was 
obliged to leave suddenly for the north owing to Salim’s 
rebellion. His departure seriously affect- 
The Deccan, Mughal position in the Deccan, and 

nothing, substantial was achieved by the imperialists. 
After the death of the emperor in 1605, when Jahangir 
succeeded to the throne, he resumed his father's policy, 
but he was confronted by ajzfiry able statesman an d mi li- 
taiy leader in Malik Ambar,^ the Abyssiniap.,iuuiiste]£.. and 
general of the Ni zamsb ahi kings of Ah madn agar. 
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Malik Am bar was no t a man of ordinary talents. 
Possessed of rare intell ectual powers and force of charac* 
ter, he was equally at home in civil and miTitary^aSfairs. 
Long: experience of administrative work had ripened his- 
judgment, and given him an insight into matters of high 
state policy, which had secured for him a position of con- 
siderable influence in the state. He had introduced sever- 
al reforms, but the most notable of them was his organ - 
isation of the revende system after the model followed by 
Raja Todarmal in the north. Even the Mughal historiana 
who speak of him in terms of contempt, praise him for his- 
ability, political acumen, and resourcefulness in times of 
danger and difficulty. His activities were not confined to 
the civil administration alone. He was a^general of „no 
mean repute. He developed the military strength of the 
Nizamshahi kingdom, and revolutionised the methods of 
warfare in the Deccan. He was the first to train the 
l^rathas in the guerilla method of warfare, which they 
carried to perfection afterwards, and which greatly helped 
them in destroying the Mughal empire. To fight with 
such a formidable enemy was no easy task, and Malik 
Ambar taxed to the uttermost the military resources of 
the empire for well-nigh two decades. 

Malik Ambar speedily began to recover the lost terri- 
tory, and sharply checked the Mughal advance, which was. 
partly due also to the inaction of the officers themselves. 
To retrieve the position, Jahangir sent the Khan-i-Khanan. 
at the head of a large force, consisting of 12,000 men, to 
carry on the war in the Deccan. The supreme command 
was entrusted to Prince Parwez, and with him were asso- 
ciated other military officers of renown. As no improve- 
ment in the situation was effected, the emperor despatched. 
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Khan Jahan Lod i, who was accompanied by several distin- 
guished generals, both Hindu and Muslim. On reaching 
the Deccan, they came to know that the Mughala^ had- been 
• defea ted , by Am bar’s men, and were compelled to beat a 
^iishonou rabl e retreat. The generals accused each other oi 
ba3~plans and defective strategy, and Khan Jahan urged 
the recall of the Khan-i-Khanan. He implored the emperor 
to place him in chief command, and added that he 
would not show, his face to the servanfe of the court, if he 
failed in the enterprise. ' In the face of such opposition, 
the emperor considered it advisable to withdraw the 
Khan-i-Khanan from the scene of operations. With Khan 
Jahan as their chief commander, the Mughals assumed the 
•offensive in full vigour in 1611, but they were forced to 
retreat towards Gujarat by the Maratha horsemen who 
inflicted heavy losses on them. On hearing the news of 
This mishap, Jahangir himself resolved to go to the Deccan 
■and ‘ destroy root and branch those servants, who had 
become masters,’ but the nobles were not agreeable 
to the proposal. The Khan-i-Khanan was reappointed to 
the command. Ever loyal to the empire in which he had 
risen to such eminence, the veteran warrior forgot past 
insults and injuries and proceeded to the Deccan. He de- 
feated the Deccanis in a hotly contested engagement, but 
•even this bj^Uiant. suto^s failed to silence his enemies 
wha accused him of having accepted the Deccan gold. 
Once again, he was called back, and the command was 
entrusted to Prince Khurram. 

The prince marched to the Deccan via Ajmer and 
reached Burhanpur on March 6, 1617, accompanied by 
the most valiant imperial generals. He offered terms of 

> B. B., I, pp. 179-80. 
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*peace to the enemy, whicA were immediately accepted. 
Adil Shah waited on the prince in person with presents 
w orth 1 5 ^khs, and promised to restore all the territory, 
which had been seized by Malik Ambar. The treaty was 
ratified by the emperor who bestowed the title of Farzand, 
(son) upon . 4,dil Kjian, and expressed mucTTsatisfaction at 
his submission. The officers of the state who had taken 
part in the war were suitably rewarded, and Prince 
Khurram was given the title of Shahjahan, and hia mansab 
was raised to 30,000 Zat and 20,000 Sawar. Other gifts 
followed, and as a mark of special honour the emperor 
himself came down from the Jharokha, and ‘ poured over 
his head a small tray of jewels and a tray of gold (coins). ' 
Wealth was heaped in abundance upon the prince, and his 
triumph was celebrated in the right Roman fashion. 

Nurjahan Begum also shared in the rejoicings ; she 
held a feast in honour of the prince, and conferred upon 
him dresses of honour and jewels, and pearls of great 
value. The total cost of this entertainment according to 
Jahangir was 3,00,000 rupees. * Behind all these . profjise 
gifts and rewards lay the hard fact, that the Deccan was 
not conquered, and that the spirit of Malik Ambar was 
as unbroken as ever. 


The most remarkable exploit of Jahangir’s reign is 
the conquest of the famous fortress of Kangra in Novem- 


Oonguest of 
Kangra, 


ber 1620. The fort was situated on a lofty 
hill, and was strongly fortified by nature. 
It was surrounded by a number of fortresses 


which were in the possession of hill chiefs. Near by was 


the famous.t«ngle of Jwalaiaul£hi.,»t.Nagarkot, where 


thousands of devotees came from all parts of the country 


> B. B., I, p. 896. 


* K. B., I, p. 397. 
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to offer worship. The temple was plundered by Mahmud'* 
of Ghazni in 1009, but as soon as the whirlwind of his- 
invasion was over, the Hindu Rajas of the Kangra region, 
again recovered their lost power. Firuz Tughluq led an 
expedition to Kangra, but its natural fortifications baffled 
all his efforts, and he had to be content with the nominal 
homage of the local chieftain. During Akbar’s reign, an 
attempt was made to conquer the fortress, but the imperial 
generals accomplished nothing, though the siege lasted 
for a long time. When Jahangir came to the throne, he 
also thought of the conquest of Kangra. Murtaza Khan, 
governor of the Punjab, was appointed to the command^ 
but his efforts failed owing to the jealousy and opposition 
of the Rajput chiefs, who were associated with him. After 
some time he died, and Shahjahan was entrusted with the 
command of the expedition. The imperialists assumed the 
offensive in full vigour, and the hill chiefs were thoroughly 
humbled. The siege of Kangra was pushed on for weeks 
together ; the supplies were cut off, and the beleaguered 
garrison had to live on boiled dry grass. Death and 
starvation stared them in the face. After a prolonged 
siege of 14 months, when they saw no hope of deliverance, 
they surrendered on November 16, 1620. ’ 

Khusrau remained a solitary prisoner in his gloomy 
dungeon, and his soul sank under the accumulated weight of 
sorrow and misfortune. The ladies of the 
Khusrau! haram, moved to pity by the prince’s miser- 
able plight, requested the emperor that the 
repentant sinner deserved to be forgiven. Permission was 

^ A fall account of this campaign will be found in Sash Fatah-i’* 
Kangra extracts from which are given in Ellliot, VI, pp. 517—81. 

The Memoirs also contains an account, R. B., II, pp. 183—85, 

For a d escription of the fort see Memoirs^ II, pp, 223-24. 
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given him to attend the Durbar in 1613, but Khusrau’s 
appearance “ showed no signs of openness and happi* 
ness and he was always mournful and dejected in mind.” 
Nothing availed to brighten up his life, which seemed to 
him a cheerless blank. The emperor cancelled his previous 
order in disgust, and forbade his entry into the durbar. * 
Nurjahan’s plans succeeded well enough, and in October 
1616 the hapless prince was entrusted to the custody of 
his mortal enemy Asaf Khan, who made him over to his 
rival Shahjahan. ' The latter took him to the Deccan, when 
he marched against Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian. Luckily 
peace was made, and the cessation of hostilities enabled 
Shahjahan to organize the territories under his controL 
As Khusrau was still popular, Shahjahan thought it pru- 
dent to remove him from his path. At Burh anpurj. the/ 
prince was murdered by Shahjahan’s order early in 1622, 
and the emperor was informed that he had died of colic , 
pain. 

There is no doubt that Shahjahan was the can^^^ of 
. Khusrau’s death . Jahangir in his Memoirs gives us no 
clue to the tragic event and simply writes : ‘At this time 
a report came from Khurram that Khusrau on the 8th 
(20th of the month) had died of the disease of colic pain 
(Qulanj), and gone to the mercy of God.’ Several years 
ag o Mr. Beveridge expressed the view, that there was no 
evident worthy oj the name, that Khusrau was murdered 
or strangled.^ There is a mass of evidence to prove that j 
Khusrau was killed by Shahjahan’s orders. Besides the 

R. B., I, p. 261. 

B. B., 1, p. 336. 

! B.B., II, p, 228. 

■J. R. A.8., 1907, p.509. 


Qft 
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testimony of the later Muslim chroniclers and European 
travellers there is contemporary evidence, which holda- 
Shahjahan responsible for the crime. 

The murdered prince was liked by all classes of men 
an^,£^E£^rites of him : 

“ For that prince, he was a gentleman of a very 
lovely presence and fine carriage, so exceedingly 
beloved of the common people, that as Saetonra s 
wri tes of Titus , he was amor et deliciae, etc., the 
very love and delight of them, aged then about thirty- 
five years. He was a man who contented himself 
with one wife, who with all love and care accompanied 
him in all his straits, and therefore he would never 
take any wife but herself, though the liberty of his 
religion did admit of his plurality ” 

Khusrau was given a second burial. By the command of 
his father, whose wrath seems to have been allayed in the 
awful presence of death, his remains were conveyed to 
Allahabad, where they were interred by the side of his 
mother in a garden near Khuldabad. The walled garden 
known as Khusrau Bagh still stands in its melancholy 
grand eur to remind the visitor of those unhappy events, 
which led to the tragic end of the prince, who has been 
rightly described as one of the most interesting _apd 
p^hetic figures in Indian history. 

"XsTiasTTeen said before, Nurjahan’s backstair intri- 
gues ha.d driven Shahjahfin into revolt. His hostility to the 
imperious Begum was no longer a Secret, 
rebellion ^ known to all thatthe prince would 

have to take prompt action, if he wished to- 
safeguard his person and property. B oth sidpfn 
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the mselve s for fliLarmfid.earLfliet Shahjahan had several 
prominent nobles to back up his cause, whilRJ^RCiabAIi, 
cou ld count on Jhe loyalty, of veteran officers liHg.„Aflaf 
Khjt n. Mah^hat. TChan and. chiefs like the p riw ^s ^ of 

Ambar, Marwar. Ko ta, RnnHi\ gnH Raja Rij...Sinp-h Biin| 
d ela, the murderer pf Abnl Faz l. along with several 
others. The entire military and financial resources of thi 
empire were at her disposal, and even the supporters ol 
the prince felt that their patron had embarked upon 
hazardous enterprise. 

The first decisive battle between the imperialists and 
Shahjahan was fought at Bilochpur to the south of Delhi 
(1623) in which the rebels were defeated. Raya Rayan 
Raja Bikramaji t, ' the gallant soldier, whose valour had 
been proved in many an arduous campaign, fell in battle, 
and his hea d wa s cut off by the imperialists. It was sent 
to Jahangir who is reported to have expressed much grati- 
fication at the death of such a deadly" enemy. Shahjahan 
was pursued by the imperialists, and skirmishes took 
place between him and Mahabat’s troops. The situation 
was deemed so serious that Jahangir.,him.self proceeded to 
Ajmer to direct the campaign in person. The prince 
betook himself to Asir, which he captured without striking 
a blow, but desertions in his army filled him with anxiety. 
He turned to Malik Ambar for help, but th e l atter returned 
a curt refusal. Pressed hard by the imperialists, he crossed 
theT’apti, although it was in heavy floods, and sought 
refuge in Golkunda. But the Sultan of Golkunda offered 
him no help^ and asked him to quit his country vrithout 


^ He was deputy of Shahjahan and was once appointed viceroy of 
Gujarat by him. He. was known as Sundar. This is Brahman Sun^t.. 
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delay. Greatly disappointed, the prince marched across 
Telingfana into Orissa which was a Mughal province. He 
reduced the whole of Bengal and Bihar, and brought them 
under his sway. Master of a valuable province, he attempted 
to seize Oudh and Allahabad, but he encountered stubborn 
resistance at the hands of the imperial garrison. When 
valour proved unavailing, treachery was employed. The 
Zamindais who had espoused the prince’s cause were made 
to desert him by means of bribes and deceitful representa- 
tions. ' Eeduced to sore straits, Shahjahan made one more 
desperate attempt to beat the enemy, but he was severely 
defeated. He retreated hastily to the fortress of Rohtas, 
and thence proceeded to the Deccan. 

i Malik Ambar, the old enemy of the empire, who was 
waging war against Bijapur, and who had just stormed 
the fort of Sholapur, accorded a cordial welcome to the 
fugitive prince, and formed an alliance with him against 
the emperor. Shahjahan laid siege to Burhanpur, but he 
abandoned it when Parwez and Mahabat Khan appeared 
on the scene. He retired to Rohangarh, and his valiant 
general Abdullah Khan renounced the world and buried 
himself in penance and prayer. 

Shahjahan found himself in an unfortunate predica- 
ment. It was difficult for him to make headway against 
the imperialists with their undoubted superiority in numbers 
in spite of Ambar’s alliance. His generals had gone over 
to the side of the enemy, and Abdullah on whose fidelity 
he could always count had taken to the life of a recluse 
and a hermit. It is true he still held the forts of Rohtas 
in the north and Asir in the Deccan, but these could hardly 
stand a prolonged and concentrated inege by the 
imperialists. Reduced to sore straits, Shahjahan was 
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nothing but failure starinik him fn the face. He wrote 
to Jahangir to forgive his unfilial conduct. Nurjahan 
who feared Mahabat’s growing influence and hia 
alliance with Parwez readily grasped at the opportunity^ 
and agreed to the proposal advanced by the rebellious 
prince (March 1626 ). He was asked to surrender the 
forts of Rohtas and Asir, and as a guarantee of his good 
b ghaviour he was to send his two sons Para and Aurang v ^ h- 
boys of ten and eight resp ectively, to conrf. as 
Shahjahan made due obeisance to the royal farman and 
offered rich gifts valued at ten lakhs of rupees. He him-^ 
self repaired to Nasik with his wife and his youngest soa 
Murad. 

It will be remembered that Nuriahan was anvinns tn . 
s ecure the succession for her snn-in-l aw Shahrivar, He waS 
a good-for-nothing mediocrity, but the death, 
^ah a b a b Khusrau and the humiliation of Shahjahan 
once again encouraged the empress to revive 
her plans. The only other rival was Parwez, who was at 
this time closely associated with Mahahat Khan, <-bo 
redoubtable general and diplomatist of t.hA pmpiro It is 
easy to imagine what Mahabat could do with Parwez as a 
tool in his hands, particularly, when the emperor was 
rendered incapable of exertion by continued ill-health. 
Nurjahan kept quiet as long as Mahabat’s services were 
needed to cope with Khurram’s rebellion, but the moment 
it was suppressed, she renewed her intrigues and attempt- 
ed to deprive Mahabat Khan of all power and influence^ 
He was asked to resign the imperial command and to go> 
over to Bengal to assume charge of the governorship of 
that province. Prince Parwez expressed his unwillingrneaa 
to allow him to go, and Nurjahan issued an order in wratb 
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.that Mahabat Khan mak retuiln to court, and the prince 
'should stay at Burhanpur. Fearing his brother’s fate 
Parwez yielded, and Mahabat Khan also bowed to the royal 
command. 

Nurjahan did not rest content with the recall of 
Mahabat. She had the audacity to bring against him 
charges of emhezzlement and corruptio n. A royal message 
required him to send to court the elephants he had seized 
in Bengal and to account for the moneys which had come 
into his hands by reason of the dismissal of fief-holders. 
Another charge the preposterousness of which is obvious 
was that Mahabat had afiianced his daughter without royal 
permission to the son of Khwaja Umar Nakshabandi. The 
emperor disapproved of the betrothal, sent for the young- 
man, and treated him with studied insults. His hands were 
tied to his neck, and he was escorted bareheaded to prison. 
An officer of the crown, Fidai Khan, was deputed to bring 
to the imperial exchequer all the wealth which had been 
given by Mahabat to his prospective son-in-law. Failing 
this, he was asked to send him to court. Mahabat was 
mortally offended by this outrageous treatment. It broug ht 
into clear relief the baneful results of petticoat influenc e 
in affairs of great pith and momen t, and strengthened the 
general’s convictions, regarding the inefficiency of the pres- 
ent regime. Jahangir was too enfeebled in health to look into 
these matters, and blindly assented to the wishes of his 
imperious wife. Mahabat was taken aback, as any man 
would have been in his position, by the ingratitude shown 
by the powers-that-be in dealing with him. A s he looked 
l^k to his relations with Nuriahan in the oast, a moment’s 
reflection convinced him that his life and honour ly^ in 
per^. and that nothing short of a drastic and timely move 
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could save him from imminent rufn. Fully prepared for 
any contingency, or <iY P t.hnnaan d 

fia;ipUts and a tart gd for court. 

The emperor had just returned from Kashmir, and after 
a few months’ stay at Lahore started for Kabul in March 
1626. He was encamped on the bank of the Jhelam when 
Mahabat arrived with his sturdy and well-armed Rajputs. 
How was he to secure his position ? He could only do so 
by seizing the emperor and weaning him completely away 
from the sinister influence of Nurjahan and Asaf Khan. 
When the emperor’s party was to cross the Jhelam, Mahabat 
Khan came quietly with his men, and surrounded the 
imperial camp, and made His Maiestv a captive . 

Nurjahan w hom the general was anxious to catch 
c rossed the bridg e on the Jhelam in disgu ise, and escaped 
his clutches' Shahanyar too disappeared in the confusion 
that followed Mahabat’s coup. Nurjahan, on reaching the 
other bank, called a council of war to devise means of 
releasing the emperor. She rebuked her brother Asaf 
Khan and said to hirn : “All this has happened througl 
your neglect and stupid arrangements. What never enterec 
into the imagination of any one has come to pass, and nov 
you stand stricken with shame for your conduct befon 
God and man. You must do your best to repair the evil 
and advise what course to pursue.^ There could be bu' 
one answer to this passionate reproach. All agreed with 
her that they should go to the other bank to overpower 
Mahabat and release the emperor from his custody. 

When Jahangir heard of this resolution, he felt anxious 
for his own position. The Mughals were no match to the 
Rajputs who could easily give them a short shrift in open 
battle. They were well armed and disciplined, and it was 
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an act of utter folly to s^> to fight against them. Messages 
were exchanged with the emperor who tried to dissuade 
his adherents from attack, but they paid no heed to his- 
advice. Fidai Khan’s dash to rescue the emperor failed, 
but his example served to inflame the ardour of the im- 
perialists. Next morning they resolved on attack come 
what might. Nurjahan’s masculine qualities shone to the ir 
fullest advantage in this hour of crisis . Regardless of her 
own life, the high-spirited lady attempted to cross the rive r 
on the back of an elephan t, w ith the infant daughter of 
S hahriyar in hftr arm s. ^But the ford proved a treacherous 
one. It contained several deep pits in which men were 
drowned so that “all order was lost, and each party got 
over as best it could.” On the other side of the river the 
Rajputs who were lined in battle array discharged their 
arrows at the imperialists. The great need of the hour was- 
to cross to the opposite bank and keep off the enemy, but 
the greatest confusion prevailed, and the panic-stricken- 
officers rushed off in disorder, not knowing whither they 
went, or where they led their men. 

Niiriahan hfthavftd with fty traoifiinarv courag e and 
co olness in thi.s crisiy . but her men could offer only feeble 
resistance to organised and disciplined Rajput valour. The 
imperialists lost their nerves and fled in all directions. 
Asaf Khan himself sought refuge in the fort of Attock with- 
nearly 3,000 soldiers, some camp followers, and attendants. 
Such was the courage of_ the moat. ftYaltad gra^^ d^^anf the 
empire. 

The Begum had no option but to surrender to Mahabat 
who allowed her to join her husband in captivity. l|dahabat 
Khan’s asc endancy was fully establishe d, and there was- 
Aone to dispute his authority in the empire. A punitive 
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>force was sent against Asaf Khan who surrendered without 
much opposition. Though a prisoner in the hands of 
Mahabat, Nurjahan busied herself in devising means 
escape from the clutches of her captors and finally suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. Mahabat Khan was asked to proceed 
to Thatta to counteract the plans of Shahjahan who had 
gone in the same direction. The general turned off in the 
direction of Hindustan, where he hoped ‘to push his 
fortune.’ But he was rendered powerless by royal party 
which plundered the rich convoy of treasure, he had. 
received from Bengal to aid him in his plans. 

After Mahabat’s recall, Nurjahan appointed Khan 
Jahan Lodi to the Deccan command, but he was no match 
to Malik Ambar and would have suffered' 
D^can Wars*^ heavy losses, had not the latter died in May 
1626. Malik Amb ar’s death was an irre- 
p arable blow to the Nizamshahi dynast y. The official 
chronicler, who is in no way partial to the Abyssinian, 
writes of him /‘Ambar was a slave, but an able man. In. 
warfare, in command, in sound judgment, and in adminis- 
tration, he had no rival or equal. He well understood that! 
predatory warfare, which in the language of the Dakhin] 
is called bargi giri. He kept down the turbulent spirits of 
that country, and maintained his exalted position to the 
end of his life, and closed his career in honour. History^ 
records no other instance of an Abyssinian slave arriving at 
such eminence.' 

War broke out again in the Deccan and went on for 
some time with varying fortunes. Ambar’s place was take n, 
by another slave HSmid Khan who was equally able and. 


^ Iqbalnamah, Elliot, VI, pp. 428-29. 
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unscrupulous. The iihperialt commandant Khan Jahan* 
accepted a huge bribe from Hamid and left to him the 
whole country of Balaghat as far as Ahmadnagar. Jahan - 
gir*8 Deccan policy had miserably fa iled. 

When Shah jahan heard of Mahabat’s revolt in the 
Deccan, he marched towards the north and reached Thatta 
in Sindh. He tried to capture the fort which 
moremen^.”'* defended by the governor who was 

a supporter of Nurjahan. Foiled in these at- 
tempts, he thought of going to Persia, but he was too 
fatigued by his ceaseless marches to start on such a long 
and arduous journey. 

Once more he went to the Deccan, disappointed and 
crest-fallen, and was obliged by ill-health to travel in a 
palanquin. The route followed by him was the same- as 
ad opted by Mahmud of Ghazni, when he marched against 
the temple of Somnath in Kathiawad. 

Meanwhile M ahabat*s treasure had bee T> plqpdered hv 
t Vift imneriaiiata - Deprived of his money, he betook himself 
to the woods and hills of Mewar, and from thence proceed- 
ed to the Deccan. There he concluded an alliance with 
Shahjahan which was cemented by rich presents and gifts 
on both sides. 

The emperor’s health was now completely shattered. 
On his return journey from Kashmir whither he had gone 
with Nurjahan and Asaf Khan in March 
Jahangir ^ 1627, he Stopped at Bairamkala ‘ to indulge 

a angi sports. The death of an unfortu- 

nate foot-soldier here stirred him to his deepest depths. He 
lost his peace of mind and felt as if he had seen the angel 

• Bairamkala is now known as BabramguUa. It was the emperor’s 
iiunting ground on the Kashmir route. 
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death. The cleverest physicians failed to effect a cure. 
Towards the close of dav he sent for a glass of wine, bu t 
w as una b le to send it down his throat . During the night 
his condition grew worse, and he expired early in the next 
morning on October 28, 1627. 

Who was now to succeed to the throne ? Parwez who 
had become a hopeless decrepit at the early age of 37 
_ had died of excessive drink in October 1626. 
tions of sue- Shahriyar was still alive, and with a few 
cession. Other princes of the royal family might be 

a serious rival of Shahjahan. Soon after the emperor’s 
death Asaf Khan sent a courier named Banarasi with h is 
si gnet ring to the Deccan to inform Shahjahan of the sad 
event. Meanwhile Asaf’s neural diplomacy suggested to 
him a means of easing the situation. He brought out of 
prison Dawarbakhsh. son of the ill-fated Khusr au, and pro- 
claimed him emperor Nurjahan made frantic efforts to 
see her brother, but the latter evaded her on one pretext 
or another. After this, the funeral rites of the emperor 
were performed, and h e was buried in Shahdara near Lahore 
in t he Dilkusha gard en of Nurjahan. The devoted lady 
afterwards erected a mausoleum , which lies in the open 
without a dome in obedience to the wish of her husband, 
who was a great lover of natural be auty. 

While the body of the emperor was being interred at 
Shahdara, the fate of the empire hung in the balanc g. 
Nurjahan had sent word to Shahriyar to make a bold bid 
for the throne. He was egged on by his wife to proclaim 
himself emperor at Lahore and to seize the royal treasure. 
This he did, and his efforts were seconded by one of the sons 
of Prince Danyal. Asaf Khan did his best to thwart the 
plans of Shahriyar and marched towards Lahore at the 
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head of a considerable ^orce. Lahore was besieged, and the-* 
craven-hearted protkgk of Nurjahan surrendered without 
resistance. He was thrown into pri iwn and hlindpd. 

Shahjahan on receiving the news hurried towards 
the north, and sent a farman to Asaf Khan that 
all his rivals * should-be sent out of the world .* Anxious 
to secure the position of his son-in-law, the wily minis- 
ter readily carried out his behest and rid him of all 
his rivals. This being done, Shahiahan made his sta te 
e ntry into the capital on January 24. 1628 . In recognition 
of his great services Asaf Khan was loaded with honours 
and distinctions ; he was created Yamin-ud-dowlah and 
his rank was raised to 8,000 Zat and 8,000 Sawar. Great 
honours awaited him in the future, and he lived to reac h 
the summit of official greatness in the Mughal empire . 

Nurjahan retired from public life. Although she had 
plotted and intrigued against Shahjahan the latter treated, 
her well and granted her a pension of two lakhs a year. 
Now she gave up all liivnry anrl ftnjnvnrtfint and dr essed ia 
p lain white cloth , p assed her days in sorrow at T..ahorfi. 
'Her only companion being her daughter, the widow of 
Shahriva r. She died on Shawwal 29, 1055 A,H. (December 
8, 1645 A.D. ), and was buried beside her husband in the 
mauiOTlftiim which had been built by h er. 

/ Jahangir is one of the most interesting figures in 
jHughal history. The ordinary view that he was a Ren-sngj 
pleasure -seek er an d a callous tyrant does him 
less than justice. All accounts agree that he 
was intelligent, shrewd, and capable of 
under standing the most (»mplex 'pi^ems7briHe stete^ 
without ahy~a,ifficulty. Though not so great in Intellect 
amdISharacter as his illustrious father, he had unconsciously 
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imbibed the influences, which surrounded him in early youth. 
The brilliant court of Akbar to which flocked the greatest 
wits, philosophers, religious leaders, statesmen and generals 
from all parts of India and Central Asia could not fail to 
leave its impress upon the ductile mind of the prince. He 
acquired much practical knowledge, though he had never 
shown the assiduity of a pupil. 

He had no cabinet or council to guide him . He 
acted as his own guide in matters of state and was 
utterly in tnlftrant nf nppnaitinn. No minister could brow- 
beat or deflect him from the course he had fixed for 
himself. He was sm enthusiastic hunter, a fine shot^ and 
a capable g eneral who could plan and lead military cam- 
T ^igns, though in l ater life he lost much -of the physical 
vigour and hardihood, which had characterise d him in his 
early days. As he advanced in age, the old impetuosity 
of his temper was sobered down, and his outlook was modi- 
fied by the appreciation of the responsibilities of his exalted 
office. 

Hfi. was stern in administering justice^ and-^pil t down 
tyranny with a high hand. Law and order were not 
neglected even in the ..remote jart s of the empi re>_as is 
sfi^njb£ffia- efforts. tO-auppreas. jhe Sewras in Gujarat. 
Punishments were o ften .■toverf . and in impbrfanf casesrthat 
called for redress the emperor himself intervened. Capital 
punishment was not rashly or hastily carried out. 

When an order for the execution of a culprit was issued, 
the officers were required to wait till sunset before putting 
him to death. Though fair-minded and considerate to a 
■ degree, Jah gpgir-waiiiibie ct to" grearp ar mtysms'H rag e, 
And one writer who failed to understand his contradictory 
•qualities describes him as the _** mixture of opposites.” He 
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was needlessly cruel at times and indicted punishments- 
entirely disproportionate to the offences committed. But 
It wo uld be wrong to conclude that he had a thirst for 
hlnodshed7OT th~at he t^k delight m tormenting th e human 
species. There fs evidence to prove that he was tnghly 
g enero us and charitable. He reward ed merit a nd~~TmtF ful 
service m^TstTitaBlK” and the Memoirs relate numerous- 
mstanciM^f hisl^^e^ence and good will. ‘ A slight claim 
ofservice is a great thing with us,’ he used to say, and 
men of all grades and vocations were honoured by him, 
when he was convinced of their loyalty or worth. He w as 
kind to the poor and pleased to besto w gifts on . them. 
Heliel d'saints iti^ great e steem and freely associated with 
Hindu lf^i?^53telked to them, as is illustrated by his 
several visits to Jadrup, the famous Hindu ascetic of Ujjain. 
On one occasion at Ajmer he fed 5,000 people to their hearts' 
content, and then distributed money with his own hand. ' 


He noaae.ssed a warm and affectionate heart ; towards 
his kinsmen he behaved with kindness, althouglT'he ruth- 


lessl 3 ^_gunisheiihMr-PQlijical offences.' “But in ^ery ca se 
he g ave an. opportunity of.xep^tancCrM.3 Mrrection. 
Though disobedient during his Jifetinote,, Jahangir jspeaks 
of Jiis f ather in. terms of great rev erence and l ovingly dwel ls 
ol^t.be,excellenc^e of_hi?JSll?*’®®*®*’' More than once h e 



and duti- 


fully offered homage. “ He was a doting father and devoted 


1 R. B.. I, p. 266. 

Once he gave to faqirs and deserving people 44,786 bighas of 
land and two entire villages, with 320 ass-loads of grain from Kashmir 
and seven ploughs of land in Kabul. R. B., II, p. 84 . 

* Referring to the tomb he says: *1 rubbed the head of suppli- 
cation on the threshold, the abode of angels, and presented 100 muhura^ 
as nazar.* R. B., I, p* 101. 
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titles from him and considered it an honour, if he condes- 
■cended to scan with care their productions. 

But_these noWe qualities were to some extent neutra r- 
lised by his habit of drin k. He had never tasted liquor 
until he was is years of age. He began it in .yoqth., and 
as hesadvaoced in yaars, the appetite grew by what it fed 
■ofi. HTs potions during nine years rose to 20 cups of doubly 
distilled liquor, fourteen of which he drank during the day- 
time, and the remainder at night. Later, he reduced his 
potions and observed the highest decorum during the . day. 
B ut int emperance -affgcted his health to such an extent 
that he cou ld not drink with his own hand arid had_ to be 
h^.ed by others. 

This evil habit contracted in early youth stuck to him 
to the end of his life. Once he resolved to abstain from 
liquor altogether, but he could not keep his vow. Hjp 
constitution was completely undermined, but -it must be 
said to his credit that he behaved with greater decency 
than Murad. Danval. and Parwez who had all dipd of 
-gj^figaaiYS-duuk. 

Another weakness which seriously interfered with the 
•efficiency of the administration was h is willingness to allow 
himself to be controlled by others. 

HnminafpH him go rnmplfttftly that he delegated all 
his powers and functions to them, and accepted their 
decisions without reservation. iQy£jQf.fiaae.andJndifffirfince 
tp pphlic hiiHine.«is madp him mrirp and mp re indoleq t until 
b »4ost-the capac ity for prompt and energetic action. The 
-decline of physic^ and mental vigour ‘\^~the chief cause 
-of two formidable rebellions of the reign. 

It is sometimes asked what was Jahangir's religion. 
Was he an orthodox Sunni or an eclectic pantheist like 
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his father ? It is not easy to state his positive xeligious, 
l^liefs. The opinion which his contemporaries formed of 
him was strongly coloured by their own predilections. 
Some looked upon him as an athej stj or an eclecti c or a 
dfiyoutJMjjslim, while others thought that he believed in 
tl\p ■Christian gnappi There, were yet others who considered 
hijn fi mocker at. al l religions after the fashion nf Voltaire . 
None of these opinions is wholly true. 

Though pledged to maintain Sunni orthodoxy, Jae neyjsr 
persecuted the Shias or Hindus. It was impossible for a 
inan like him, nurtured amidst the most liberal influences 
to subscribe to a dogma or creed. he retained intact 

his fai th in God, and said, his-jir^'^^iike.a Muslim, He 

tnnif a kapn intprnst in thn t e aching s o f Vftdant and -Suflsm 
and found delight in the company of those who were 
conversant with them. Still, he was not loth to punish 
those who interfered with orthodox Sunnism. Once when 
he came to know that certain Muslims had become attached 
to a Sanyasi, whose words made a great impression upon 
them, he laid his hands heavily on them and enforced the 
Divine Law. ‘ 

He had a feeling of contempt fnr fho WiT^«<n rP^igiA"- 
of which he knew little. Once at Ajmer he caused the 
image of Varah, the boar avatar of the Hindus to be broken 
and throwniinto the tank. Again on visiting the temple 
of Jwalamukhi at Kangra in 1622 he observed : ‘A world 
has here wandered in the desert of error.’ He held the 
Christians in esteem and allowed them to preach jtheir 
religion in his dominions. He-a£[hered_to his la ther’s policy 
oi ^tlh-irKul ( Peace untO RlHand tried, except in a few 
cases, to give effect to the policy of religiousT foTirarionr 
R. B'., I, p. m. 

F. 34 
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* year later the aarkar of Kiaar Piroza was conferred upoa 
him. Three years later the emperor signified his good will 
by raising his rank to 10,000 Zat and 5,000 Sowar. When 
the Prince grew to man’s estate, he was married in April 
1 612, to Ar juman d Banu Begum , better known to fame as 
Mumtaz Mahal or th e lady of the Taj, who was the daughter 
of Asaf Khan, one of the noblest grandees of the empir e, 
it was a time when Nurjahan was fast rising into promi- 
nence. The astute lady soon formed an alliance with Khur- 
ram, who seemed to be a formidable rival, for the further- 
ance of her ambitious projects. To win him to her side, 
she persuaded the emperor in 1617 to raise the prince's 
mansab to 30,000 Zat and 20,000 Sawar, an honour usually 
reserved for men whom His Majesty especially delighted to 
honour. He had distinguished himself in the Mewar 
campaign against-' the Rajputs, and had succeeded in 
dictating terms to the valiant Abyssinian who had long 
defied the imperial generals. These successes gained in 
difficult regions against heavy odds, convinced Jahangir 
of the pri nce’s aptitude for military generalahin . and to 
mark his pleasure, he bestowed upon him the title of 
Shahjahan, and allotted to him a chair near the throne i n 
the Durbar— a favour which Shahjahan afterwards extended 
to his son Dara Shukoh. It was a lucky moment in 
Khurram’s life. The emperor heartily lavished his affection 
on him, and loaded him with honours and distinctions. 

But a dark shadow cast its gloom on the prince’s career. 
Healous of his growing fame, Nurjahan wished to oust 
jhim from the throne, and began secretly to push forward 
bvij ^hrivar , hftr ■«^nn-in-lgw When Khurram learnt of her 
’secret design, he refus ed to go to Qandha r. whither the 
Ijemperorhad ordered him to proceed, and broke out into 
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open rebellio n. The empire? was convulsed by thia« 
unhappy event, and Jahangir was grieved at the unfilial 
behaviour of the most promising of his sons. A slave t o 1 

volu p tnnna -arnmart xmhn nnx^ miolrlofl tha qppptrp nf | 

^iniliigtftn he did nothing to remove the just grievance 
of Khurram, and readily believed what she told him. 
War began, but the prince was soon tired of resisting the 
might and majesty of the empire, and offered an apology 
to the emperor, which was readily accepted. 

Jahangir’s health was rapidly declining, and Nurjahan 
knew that her supremacy would come to an end, if she 
did not stir betimes to exclude Shahjahan from the 
succession. It was a. highly dangerous mov e, but the 
ambitious lady found it impossible to reconcile herself to- 
Shahjahan, whom she knew to be both able and unscrupu- 
lous. After Jahangir’s death in October 1627. she formed 
a definite plan to give effect to her wishes. She put 
forward Shahriyar as her candidate for the throne in the 
belief that he would be a pliable instrument in her hands, 
while Asaf Khan pressed the claim s nf Rhahjahan and by 
every means in his power tried to obtain recognition for 
them. Once more Nurjahan, whose inordinate love o f 
power blinded her to the most obvious nrud entiftl enn- 
siderations. deci ded to plunge the em pire into the throes of 
a civil war. What did it matter to her impftriQna~miti^g e. 
if blood was shed in profusion and the treasure of the state 
wasted in abundance to back the claims of an imbecile 
aspirant to the throne ? Luckily Asaf Khan successfuny 
checkmated his sister’s plans, and made the field clear 
for his son-in-law by removing his rivals from the path. 
iThe princes of the royal family were butchered withnnt, 
ruth , and many of . their partisans an(L.support6Fs wera 
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killed. Some of the royal Wdies who were deeply affected 
by these ghastly tragedies, enaed their lives by commit- 
ting suicided Truly, Shafajahatr~^v^^ to the throne 
t hrough the blood of his own kinsmen, a nd this will ever 
remain an indelible stain on his memory. He formally 
asc ended the throne on February 6, 1628, and assumed the 
title of Abul Muzaffar. Shihab-uddin Muhammad Sahib-i 
Qiran II Shahjahan Badshah Ghazi . The Khutba was 
read, and the coins were struck in his name, and Nur jahan 
was asked with becoming dignity to quit the political 
field. A ll coins bearing her name were immediately with - 
drawn. Odes and panegyrics were showered upon the 
new emperor by literary wits and others from far and 
■wide. The ceaseless round of festivities and the grant of 
liberal promotions and rewards to the nobility proclaimed 
to the world amidst the beat of drums that a new era had 
begun in the h istory of the Mughal dynasty. 

The chronicler of the reign, Abdul Hamid Lahori . 
highly praises Shahjahan’s orthodoxy, and writes that 
soon after his accession he devoted his atten- 
tion to ‘ the strengthening of the foundations 
jahan. of the Law of the Prophet, -which was in a 

state of decline.' *-<rhe first imperial decreoi 
consequently modified the calend ar. The solar computa* 
tion was looked” upon by the orthodox as a religious 
innovation (>»■•<*>), and was therefore stopped. All official 
events and transactions were to be recorded according to 
lunar years, and preference was to be given to the Hijri 
era. The Sijdah (prostration) which had been in vogue 
during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir was discontinu- 
ed, because the new emperor regarded it as contrary to 
the Shariyat. Mahabat Khan Khan-i-Khanan, one of 
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the leading nobles, urged that Zaimnbos (kissing the- 
ground) might be substituted for the Sijdah, for it was 
necessary to maintain the distinction between the sover- 
eign and subject, the patron and client, and the noble and 
the humble, on which the stability of the state depended. 
The emperor agreed to this, and ordered that they should 
touch the ground with their right hand and then kiss its 
back as a mark of obeisance.' The Saiyyids of high 
rank, learned men, pious saints, and those who had taken 
to solitude for prayer and meditation were exempted from 
this mode of salutation. But after some time it was felt 
that the Zamin&os also resembled the Sijdah, and there- 
fore it was abolished. Its place was taken by th e Chahsr 

(V/wThe city of Agra was renamed Akbarabad. in honour 
of his grandfather for whom Shahjahan always cherished 
a deep regard. Certain changes were effected also in the 
administration of the provinces of the empire. 

The nobles and grandees of the empire were munifi- 
cently rewarded, and generosity was shown even towards 
opponents. Asaf Khan became the recipient of unparal - 
leled honours and dignitie s. His mamab was raised to 
8,000 Zat and 8,000 Sawar, and he was given the title of 
unele a special mark of roval favou r. With charac- 
teristic ardour the emperor devoted himself to the 
business of the state, and looked minutely into the details- 

^ Abdul Hamid (Padshahnama, Biblioth. Ind., I, p. 112) says that 
they were to touch the ground with both hands, but Amin Qazwini; 
(All. U. MS., f. 36b) who compiled the history of the first ten years of 
the reign writes that only the right han d was to touch th& 

ground. 

* Abdul Hamid, Biblioth. Ind.* I, p. 112. 

The Chahar iasllm literally means ‘ four bows/ 
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of administration. He began his reign wal l, and his re* 
actionary tendencies in religious matters gladdened the 
hearts of the orthodox party, which had been neglected 
by the state for more than half a century. 

Soon after the coronation of the emperor, the peace 
of the realm was disturbed for a short time by the rebel- 
lion of the Bundela clan. The Bundelashad risen to power 
The Bundela Under Bir Singh Deva.the murder- 

Rebeiiion, 1628 er of Akbar’s famous minister Abul Fazl,. 

on whom Jahangir had lavishly bestowed' 
honours and jagirs. The lax supervision of the centri^' 
government towards the close of Jahangir’s reign enabled 
the Bundela chieftain to increase his power and riches by 
blackmailing his neighbours, who patiently endured the 
wrongs ihflicted on them by the imperial protkgL After 
Bir Singh’s death in 1627, his vast wealth and possesskma 
passed to his son Jujhar Singh, who gave offence to 
Shahjahan by leaving the capital without permission. 
According to Qazwini he felt afraid lest he should be 
called upon to account for his misdemeanours, and this 
led him to entertain evil fancies. Knowing full well that 
his country was inaccessible, and that he had considerable 
money and forces at his disposal, he found no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that he could easily defy the 
Mughal power. Abdul Hamid Lahori writes that “the 
wealth and property which Bir Singh had amassed 
without labour and without trouble unsettled the mind of 
his worthless successor JujhSr, and at the accession of 
Shahjahan ... he left the capital Agra and proceeded to 
Undcha (Orcha), his stronghold where he set about rais^ 
ing forces, strengthening the forts, providing munituma 
of war and closing the roads.” 
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Shahjahan lost no time in making preparations to 
deal with the rebels. The imperial army marched against 
him from three directions. Mahabat Khan Khan-i-Khanan 
started at the head of 10,000 horse, 2,000 musketeers and 
500 sappers, and he was assisted by Saiyyid Muzaff ar Khan 
of BSrha, Raja Ram Das of Gwalior, Habib Khan Sur and 
many other feudatories and mansabdars of high rank. 
As the Khan-i-Khanan was a man of headstrong and 
irritable temper, the emperor associated with him in 
command Islam Khan with a view to maintain harmony 
among the generals. Khanjahan proceeded from Malwa 
via Chanderi at the head of 8,000 horse, 2,000 musketeers 
and 5,000 sappers, and he was also assisted by Hindu 
chiefs and mansabdars of the state. Another contingent 
consisting of 7,000 horse, 2,000 musketeers and 500 
sappers under Firoz Jung, the fief- holder of Kariauj, 
marched into Bundelkhand from the east. The entire 
royal force, including Asaf Khan's cavalry, consisted of 
27,000 horse, 6,000 foot, and 1,500 musketeers. Jujhar 
Singh, who had hopelessly miscalculated the situation, was 
frightened out of his wits at the sight of this army. He 
made desperate efforts to avert the disaster but in vain. 
His fort was captured, and in the battle nearly two or 
three thousand of his men were slain. At last he offered 
submission, and presented himself before the emperor. 
He was required to pay 1,000 gold muhars as present 
and 16 lakhs of rupees as fine, and had to yield 40 
■elephants. He was allowed to retain as much jagir as 
would have enabled him to enjoy the rank of 4,000 S!at 
and 4,000 Sawars, and the rent was distributed among 
Khanjahan Lodi, Abdulla Khan, Saiyyid Muzaffar Khan, 
and Raja PahSr Singh Bundela. JujhSr Singh was ordered 
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'to Tceep in readiness 2,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry to 
■aid the Deccan expedition of the emperor. 

Another rebellion which deserves to be noticed was 
that of Khanjahan Lodi in the second year of the reign. * 
He had counted on the uncertainty of suc- 
Khanjahan cession to the throne after Jahangir's 

Liodrs rebel- . 

lion. death, but Shahjahan’s rapid and triumph- 

ant march from Ajmer to Agra convinced 
him of the futility of his intentions, and he implored for- 
giveness. His offence was pardoned, and a royal farman 
confirmed him in the governorship of the Deccan. After 
some time he was summoned to court, but it was found 
that he still harboured mischievous designs. 

For seven or eight months he remained at court, and 
was treated well by the emperor, but he always remained 
gloomy and dejected, and found no pleasure in the life of 
the court. He was terribly affrighted, when a certain 
stupid royal officer informed his sons that they would be 
thrown into prison along with their father in a short 
time. At Asaf Khan’s suggestion, the emperor issued a 
letter of assurance bearing his own signature, but nothing 
served to allay Khanjahan ’s suspicions. He was alarmed 
for his safety and once again sought refuge in flight. 

The emperor despatched Hindu and Muslim generals 
to deal with him, and they overtook him near Dholpur. 
But Khanjahan hastily crossed the Chambal, and passing 
through the Bundela country and Gondwana, proceeded 


‘ Khanjahan Lodi was originally called Pir Khan Lodi. He was 
the second son of Daulat Khan Lodi, one of Akbar’s officers, Abdnl 
Hamid contemptuously calls him Pira. He was an able man. His 
'^military talents won him the title of Salabat Khan. In 1608 he became 
Khanjahan and was promoted to the rank of 6,000. He was sent by 
Jahangir to fight in the Deccan. 
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to the Deccan, where he joined his old friend and ally 
Nizamulmulk. The imperialists followed him thither and; 
defeated him in a number of skirmishes. But Ehanjahan 
was still as undaunted as ever. He turned back, and 
crossing the Narbada reached the outskirts of 
Ujjain, where he engaged himself in plundering 
the inhabitants. The imperialists again drove him into 
the Bundela country, where a well-contested engagement 
was fought in which both sides suffered heavy losses. 
Khanjahan fled to Kalinjar, but there also he suffered a 
defeat at the hands of the local qiladar. In great despair 
he betook himself to Tal Sehonda, ' where the final 
encounter took place in which he was completely defeated 
by the imperialists. His head was cut off and sent to the 
imperial court. The same fate was shared by nearly a 
hundred of his followers. The heads of the victims were 
suspended from the gate of the fort to serve as a warning 
to othSr like-minded miscreants in the country. Abdulla 
and Mtzaffar, the imperial generals, who had acquitted 
themselves with great distinction in tedious and ceaseless 
campaigns, were fitly rewarded by the emperor for their 
patience, courage, and endurance. Abdulla’s mansab 
was raised to 6,000 Zat and 6,000 Sawar, and the lofty 
title of Firoz Jung was conferred upon him. Muzaffar’s 
services too were duly recognised ; he was promoted to- 
the rank of 5,000 Zat and 5,000 Sawar and became the 
recipient of the title of Khanjahan. 

In the month of Rajab Shahjahan held the feast of 
Nauroz with great pomp and splendour. A magnificent. 


^ It is north of Kalinjar on the bank of the river Ken. 
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canopy was constructed in 'the courtyard of the Davlat 
Khana, and the srround was covered with 
Nauroz^iMS?* carpets of variegated hues. No effort wa 
spared in making the place look gram 
and beautiful. The four princes stood on the fou 
corners of the throne, and Asaf Khan and other noble 
occupied the places allotted to them. The emperor made 
liberal gifts to the members of the royal family. He gave 
fifty lakhs to Mumtaz Mahal , t wenty lakhs to Jahanara 
Begum, five lakhs to Raushanara Begum , an d five lakhs to 
e ach of the princes . Asaf Khan’s mansab was raised to 
9,000 Zat and 9,000 Sawar. Altogether from the day of 
coronation to the Nauroz, the emperor spent from the 
public treasury 1 crore and 60 lakhs in granting rewards - 
and pensions . 

During the year 1630 a terrible famine occurred in the- 
Deccan and the countries of Gujarat and Khandesh. Thou- 
sands of people died of starvation, and' 
and Parents consumed their own childre n— all 
Gujarat, 1630 feeling of parental love being destroyed by the 
pangs of hunger. Mirza Amin Qazwini, w ho 
was an ey e witness of these heart-rending sufferings, 
writes thaTlinspeakable distress prevailed everywhere, 
and that in the bazar t he grocers and traders mixe d 
po wdered bones with flour , .and sold dog’s flesh which 
was mistaken for meat by the poor and ignorant. Pesti- 
lence followed in the wake of famine. It raged with such- 
fury that whole villages became desolate . Streets and 
la nes were glutted with human corpse s, and the high- 
ways were so covered with filth that they became im- 
passable. Many people fled towards Hindustan to save 
their lives, and many gave up the ghost in despair in their 
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■own country, when they failed "to procure anything to eat. 
Abdul Hamid Lahori writes : 

“ Destitution at length reached such a pitch that 
men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a 
son was preferred to his love. The numbers of the 
dying caused obstructions in the roads, and every man 
, whose dire sufferings did not terminate in death and 
/ who retained the power to move wandered off to 
^the towns and villages of other countries. Those 
lands which had been famous for fertility and plenty 
now retained no trace of productiveness.’'* 

The emperor was moved to pity by this widespread 
human suffering, and he ordered langars or public kitchen s 
to be opened in Burhanpur, ^hm^abad, and th e prqvir^ce 
of Surat, where foo3~was distributed every day gratis to 
the poor and the indigent. 

O n every Monday at Bu rha npur 5 ,0 00 rupees were 
distributed amon^J;he famished population. Thus~ln 
twe nty weeks the emperor spen F a lakh of r upee s. For 
the relief of the sufferers in Ahmadabad where misery 
.exceeded all bounds, he sanctioned another 50,000 rupees. 
Besides this charity, the emperor was pleased to remit 
70 lakhs of government revenue in the crown lands 
which amounted to nearly one-eleventh of the total 
revenue of the empire.® His benevolent example was 
followed by the mansabdars, who made similar remissions 
in their jagirs. 

Peter l^lundy . the European traveller, who happened 
to be in the Deccan in November 1630, describes the 

^ Elliot, Vn) p. 24. 

^ Elliot, VII, p. 26. Qazwini says 60 lakhs of rupees which amounted 
to one-fifth of the assessment. 
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horrors of this calamitous yisitation. The highways were- 
strewn with corpses which emitted intolerable stench. In 
the towns especially they drag them (dead bodies) out by 
the heels stark-naked, of all ages and sexes, till they are 
out of the gates, and then they are left, so that the way 
is half barred up. ' Mundy is supported by other European 
writers. The dearth of provisions was so great that even 
the English factors felt the pinch. Their correspondence 
reveals the dire distress that prevailed in the country. 
Prides rose seven-fold, and the poorer classes— trades- 
men, artisans, mechanics, washermen, and dyers — left their 
homes jn despair and perished in the fields for want of 
sustenance. Pestilence destroyed hundreds of liv es, and 
large numbers of people were found in the streets dead 
or dying. The English and Dutch settl e ments wer e 
affec ted. _ Eleven English factors and three Dutch factors 
died, and the President of the English Factory Rastall 
also succumbed to the fell disease. The streefcf 'became 
im^ssable on account of the crowds of famished people, 
who cried out to the passers-by, ‘ Give us food or kill us. ' 
The floods greatly aggravated their misery, and whole 
tracts of land became desolate. 

Dr. "Vincent Smith discounts the efforts of the state to 
afford succour to the famine-stricken people. He says that 
the remission of one-eleventh of the assessment implies 
that attempts were made to collect ten-eleventh, a 
burden which could not be borne by a country reduced 
to ‘ thfe , direst extremity’ and retaining ‘ no trace of 
productivgness.”* Dr. Smith relying obviously on Elliot’s. 

^ Travels of Peter Mundy, II, p. 44. 

® Oxford Histoij,p. 394. 
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imperfect translation'^ of the PadshahnamaJi thinks 
that a remission of a little more than an anna in the 
rupee was allowed. This view is not in agreement with 
the text. Abdul Hamid clearly states that nearly 70 lakhs 
•of rupees, out of the 80 crore dams (2 crores of rupees) 
which were equal to one-eleventh of the total assessment 
<880 crores of dams according to the same writer) of the 
empire, were remitted. It means that the remission 
amounted to nearly one-third of the total demand, i.e., 
five annas four pies in the rupee, which is not so bad as 
Dr. Smith supposes. It is true, the concession was not com- 
mensurate with the appalling misery that prevailed in the 
-country, but it was not altogether insignificant. Even if 
we assujne, as the chronicler suggests, that larger remis- 
sions were made by mansabdars and jagirdars, the relief 
could not have been suflicient to cope with the terrible 
-situation. But yie_£h§ffijY_QlJJifi_.empecor--4eB©¥ve8-4o 
be commended . He was not unmindful of the interest of 
the poor people, and tried to mitigate human suflEering 
-according to mediaeval methods. It would be unfair to 
apply to his conduct the standards which we must employ 
in judging the British administration, rightly regarded 
<as one of the most scientific, efficient, and well-organised 
systems of the world. 

No woman of high rank has acquired such celebrity 
'in hjitoiy, as Shahjahan’s dearly loved queen Arjuniand 
Banu Begum, familiarly known as Mumtaz 
the lady of the Taj. She was the 
hai. daughter of Asaf Khan who had risen high 

enough by his talents to mould a mighty 
state’s decrees. She was born in 1594 A.D. and was 
■betrothed to Prince Khurram in 1606-7, when he was not 
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^ull 16 years of age.* Th^ Prince* was already married to 
<Qandhari Begum, but that was no obstacle to a fresh 
marriage according to Mughal custom. Arjumand Banu 
was well educated by her father. S h e had 
the_gualities and accom plishm ents wh ich add to the dignity 
■ of woman hood. The fame of her beauty h ad ‘~ai^ftd far- 
and wid e, and was the^ubj^TcTf talk in thTfamily circles 
•of the dignitaries of the empire. Jahangir also heard of the 
superb loveliness and charms of Asaf’s daughter, and was 
induced to give his consent to/jiej^marriage with his 
favourite son Khurram. The nuptiaE ^were celebrated 
with gneat pomp and splendour in April 1612 A.D. and the 
emperor and empress took a leading part in marriage 
festivities. Few..marriages in polygamous household s have 
resulted in so much happiness as the marriage .of Shabi^han 
"with Arjuinand Banii. Like her auiit, she captivated her 
ivusband^sTTeaftby her charms. She loved him passionate- 
ly, and he fully reciprocated her love. She continued to 
enjoy in the fullest measure his confidence to the day of 
her death. Through sunshine and storm, through good 
and evil days, she always behaved like a dutiful wife, 
cheerfully sharing her husband’s joys and sorrows. When 
Shahjahan was a homeless exile for eight years during his 
father’s reign, the Begum weathered the buffets of poli- 
tical life with a serenity which is fully deserving of our 
admiration. She always acted as his best friend and 
£uide. Her advice he valued most, and even in matters of 
high policy he never took any initiative without consult- 
ing her. With his accession to the throne she rose to 
the full zenith of her fame. 


* Shahjahan was born on 30tih Babi, I, 1000 A.H.=:6th January, 1692. 
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Her allowances and japrs were increased, and shef- 
was given precedence over all the other ladies of the- 
imperial household. The title of Malik-i-Zaman was con- 
ferred upon her, and as the prime confidant of the Mughal 
sovereign, she was entrusted with the custody of the royal 
seal, which was afterwards transferred to her father at 
her own request. 

Utoptaz’s character never shone more brilliant than, 
in the heyday of prosperity. W eaIth~dTd~hot~Bliay ti^,_ 
like_ Mme Antoinette of France, toTTiuman misery and. 
want. Her tender heart was moved to pity whehAhe 
saw poor widows and orphans in distress. There was no 
miserable and oppressed man or woman in the empire, 
but appealed to her with success. She gave away large 
sums in charity and provided money for the marriages of 
many a poor orphan girl. Her mercy rescued many a 
criminal who had despaired of life, and restored to their 
rank and dignity officers of the state, who had incurred 
royal displeasure. In the haram she was a warmth diffiia- 
ing bliss all round . Hernumberless acts of kindness and 
generosity had won her the love, respect, and devotion of 
other ladies in an unequalled measure. She was encouraged 
and assisted in her humanitarian endeavours by her lady- 
in-waiting, Sati-un-nissa Khanum . ' who retained her native 
virtue in spite of the allurements of the Mughal zenana. 
After her death, the noble lady was honoured by being 
buried near the grave of her adored mistress. For her 
religion . Mumtaz cherished a deep regard. S he said her 


^ Sati-un-iiissa Khaoum belonged to a noble family of Mazandaran 
in Persia. Her brother was a poet at Jahangir’s court and was giren 
the title of Malik^aUShaura. Sati-un-nissa Khanum entered the serTioe- 
of Mumtaz Mahal, and by her abilities and accomplishments gained her 
favour and confidence. 
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prayers and observed her fasts regularly, and the Muslim 

chronicler warmly speaks of her piety, because her reli- 
gious views were strongly tinged with orthodoxy. Shah- 
jahan’s harsh measures against Christians and idolaters 
must be ascribed in part to her influence, although he was 
astute enough to realise the disastrous consequences of a 
wholesale crusade ag ainst infi delity. But this was a petty 
blemfsKlaimTdst; a host of virtues, and if Mumt Az enthron- 
ed herself securely in the h^St'of her husband a nd t he 
affections of his s ubjects, she di d so by the nobility of her 
character and th^ unex£mbTednpraetl^~^^ The 

■emperolTfuiry re^ftecT* her devotion by building the Taj, 
which will remain for all time to come as the noblest 
monument of conjugal love and fidelity. ' 

In 1630 when Shahjahan was conducting operations 
against Ehanjahan Lodi from his camp at Burhanpur, 
Mumtaz gave birth to a daughter, her fourteenth child. 
The delivery was neither easy nor safe ; some internal 
disorder brought on fainting fits, and the queen felt that 
the remorseless iron hour had arrived. She asked her 
daughter Jahanara to call the emperor from his apart- 
ments. As the emperor entered the room and seated 
himself by her side, she piteously gazed at him with 
tearful eyes and whispered that he would be pleased to 
take care of her children and her aged parents, when 
she had passed into the other world. ’’ With these words 

^ Dr. Vincent Smith writes (Oxford History, p. 896) that little is 
known of the personal oharacter of Mumtaz Mahal. He did not utilise 
the Persian sources. The contemporary chroniclers Mirza Aniin Qaz- 
wini and Abdul Hamid write at length about the noble qualities and 
accomplishments of the queen. 

^ Abdul Hamid Lahori writes (I, p. 885) only. 

P. 86 
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the Begum closed her eyes in death (17th Zilqada — 1040 A. H. 
= 7th June, 1681 A.D.) leaving the emperor in a state of 
stupefaction. ‘ 

Fate could not have dealt a more cruel bl ow to Shafa- 
jaham TKe?6”'wai~ncr dearth of wives, hut Mumtaz*3 
death caused a void in his life which could not be filled. 
Ss^ielooEi^! bac¥^fo1:lie'’pa8t, his sense of loss increased 
a hundredfold, and the recollection of her constant love 
and devotion made his grief more poignant and bitter. 
The entire court went into mourning, and the emperor did 
not appear in the Jharokha for one week and transacted no 
public business. Often did he exclaim in bitter anguish 
of the soul, that it was only his regard for the sacred trust 
of empire, which no one can throw aside at his pleasure, 
that prevented him from renouncing the world and 
taking to a life of secluded asceticism. Whenever he 
went to pay a visit to the Begum's tomb, streams of tears 
came out of his eyes, and he expressed his grief by saying, 
' Empire has no sweetness, life itself has no relish left for 
33 P now > Plft found nothing iiT the haramThat could afford 
him pleasure, and he returned saying, ‘ nobody’s face can 
delight me now.’ He gave up costly dress, jewellery, 
and perfumes, and eschewed every kind of pleasure for a 
period of two years. Sorrow prov ed to him a .cruel 
■ com panion indeed; he had so fa^la^ the Muslim chro- 
nicler, only a few grey hairs in his beard, but now it 


^ Abdul Hamid Lahori gives the age of the queen at this time as 
38 years and 2 months Shamsi. 

Padshahnamah, Vol.1, p. 889. 

Elliot’s statement that the queen was in her 40th year is not in 
agreement with the textu History of India* VII, p. 27. 
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all became silver grey in a s^ort time. * Mumtaz's remains 
were brought to Akbarabad after six months and were 
provisionally interred in the gardens of the Taj. Later, 
they were removed to the place where the mausoleum now 
stands. In the palace her place was taken by Jahanara 
Begum. “ 

The Portuguese had established themselves at Hugli 
with the permission of the former rulers of Bengal. In 
Wa^ with the ^o'^’^se of time they developed their power 
Port uguese, and influence, and built a number of sub- 
1681-38. ^ stantial buildings which they fortified with 
■cannon, muskets and other fighting material. Surrounded 
•on one side by the river and on three sides by a 
deep moat full of water, the port of Hugli occupied a 
strong position and could successfully hold at bay an 
invading army. Foreigners took the lease of the villages 
on both sides of the river at a low rent, and thus gave 
them an opportunity of tyrannising over the poor people. 
Besides, they levied customs duties through their own 
officers to the great detriment of the revenue of the state 
and e^ngaged in slave trad e, which wa a aeeoTnpaTiied by 
much cruelty and tortur e. With such nefarious practices, 
they were bound so^er or later to draw down upon them 
the wrath of the imperial government. 

The misbehaviour of the ‘Portuguese at Hugli was not 
.a solitary instance of their highhandedness. They had 


^ A.H., Padshahnama, I, p. 388. 

Qazwini says the emperor had not more than ten or twelve grey 
hair in his beard, but nearly one-third of it became completely white, 

® Jahanara henceforward held a position of pre-eminence in the 
royal palace. Mumtaz’s tarkah ( ) was divided among her chil- 

dren. Half of it was given to Jahanara Begum and the rest to the 
other children. Her allowance was increased by four lakhs a year. 
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been making mischief for some time past not only in 
Bengal but also in other parts of India. Their Jesuit 
priests tried to impose their beliefs on the people in a 
most fanatical spirit and caused much embarrassment to 
their government. In 1629 the Archbishop of Goa wrote 
to the king of Portugal complaining in strong terms of the 
conduct of the ecclesiastics who invariably disregarded 
the civil power. Sometimes they intrigued with the Dutch 
and the Muhammadans even against their own govern* 
ment, and did more harm to their country than i ts 
avowed enemie s. They behaved in like manner at Hugli, 
and when their insolence reached its highest pitch, the 
emperor took vigorous measures to suppress them. 

The Portuguese had shown much audacity in seizing 
.two slave girls belong in g to Mu mtaz Mah&l, when Shah- 
jahan was in rebellion against his father, and refused to 
release them. Mumtaz was greatly offended and resolved 
to chastise them. The misdeeds of the Portuguese had 
been brought to Shahjahan’s notice even before his 
accession, and he was only waiting for an opportunity 
to root out their power. 

Soon after his accession, the emperor appointed Qasim 
Khan as governor of Bengal in 1681, and ordered him to 
take steps to exterminate the infidels. The royal forces 
marched into Bengal by land and sea under Qasim’s son 
Inayat-Ullah and another general Bahadur Kambu. When 
all the forces had reached the mouth of the river, the 
imperialists assumed the offensive on the 2nd Zil Hijja, 
1041 A.H. The Portuguese living in the villages on both 
sides of the river were attacked and ‘ sent to hell.’ The 
capture of Bengali boatmen led to serious defections in. 
tbeir ranks, and about 4,000 men went over to the enemy. 
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The siege of Hugh lastf d for three and a half months. 
The crafty Portuguese feigned submission and offered a 
lakh of rupees and tribute, but secretly they put their 
forces in order and arranged that 7,000 gunners should 
open fire on the Mughals. After a good deal of strenuous 
fighting their tactics were foiled, and they were over- 
powered. Many rushed into the waters and were drown- 
ed, and those that escaped were captured by the enemy. 

, The Portuguese losses were heavy; a bout 10.000 o f 
their men, women, and ch ildren were kill ed, and about 
4.400 were made capti ves, while on the Mughal side, the 
chronicler remarks that, nearly one thousand men ‘ ob- 
tained the glory of martyrdom.’ The Portuguese tyranny 
was thus ended, and about ten thousand inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country who had been confined by 
them in prison were set at liberty. 

What displeased the emperor most was the fanaticism 
of the Portuguese. To the captives a choice was offered 
between Islam and life-long imprisonment or slavery. 
They had been used to make conversions by force, and 
now the imperial government paid them back in their 
own coin with compound interest. Some who valued 
their lives more than their beliefs readily embraced Islam, 
but there were many who suffered torture and cruelty 
with undaunted courage and “passed from prison to 
hell.’’ Their idols were either thrown into the Jamna or 
broken into pieces. Those who survived this cruel treat- 
ment were permitted to occupy Hugh again, but the port 
never recovered its former prosperity despite the efforts 
of the local administration. 

A word must be said about the manner of tMa 
campaign. The emperor was ruthlessly vindictive in 
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Ms attitude towards the Chri^ians, and the punishmenta* 
which he inflicted upon them were disproportionate to 
their guilt. It is true, they had grossly misbehaved, 
their audacity and insolence were reprehensible in the 
highest degree, but to impose upon helpless men, women, 
and children the choice between Islam and death was 
a proceeding of which there can be no justification. If 
the emperor had been more tolerant and generous, he 
might have achieved his end with a lesser sacrifice of 
innocent lives. His treatment of ithe vanquished took the 
colour of a religious persecution, but in criticising the 
emperer’s policy we should bear in mind the impertinences 
of the Portuguese not only in Bengal but all over India. 

Shah jahan’s reign marks a reaction against the liberal 
policy of Jahangir. The contemporary Muslim chronicler 
describes him with pleasure as Shahanshah 
O^oiox^ * Din-i -Pa nah. and speaks with approbation 
oFTiis measures against Hindu orthodoxy. 
In 1682 the emperor was informed that the ‘ wealth3r 
infidels ’ in Benares were desirous of completing the idol 
temples which had begun during the reign of his predeces- 
sor. An order was issued that in Benares and in other 
parts of the empire the temples, whose construction had 
commenced, should be razed to the ground. The local 
officers perhaps literally carried out the imperial command, 
and shortly afterwards news' came from Allahabad that 
in the country of Benares seventy-six temples had been 
completely demolished.' This was a foretaste of that 
fanaticism which afterwards wrecked the empire. Shah- 
jahan’s bigotry manifested itself in his dealing with the 

cDah* ^ f * 

ffij iilb jSit <fSbb*> kJ9U* 
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ruler of Golkunda. As an orthodox Sunni, he forbade the 

tabarrH (irf?) o r the abuse of the first three Khalifas in 
the dominions of the Qutb Shah. ' A clause to this effect 
was included in the treaty, and henceforward the names- 
of the first three Khalifas were to figure in the Khutba. 
of the ruler of Golkunda. The imperial farman clearly 
states that the emperor regarded this as a sacred duty. 

Shahjahan like his predecessors was anxious to con- 
qu^ the Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan, and he waged 
wars against them pertinaciously for a num- 
her of years. Akbar and Jahangir ..were-) 
• actuated by political motives in their Deccan 
c^paigns. But a change came over Mughal policy, in ' 
Shahjahan’s time. Asa champion of Sunni ^ rthodog y , 
he^fejt ,it his duty to exterminate the Shia heresy in the 
south. Hence his wars were prompted by political and 
r^i^us motives. His son.Aurangg.eb.follovred the sama 
policy on a more comprehensive scale. 

Before entering on a discussion of Shahjahan’s plans 
and policies in the Deccan it would be well to examine the 
relations, which subsisted between the Deccan states and 
the Mughals prior to his accession to the throne. 

Akbar had conquered Khandesh (1599) and Ahmad- 
nagar (1600), and annexed them to the empire. When he 

• ^ 

- 

A. H. Padshahnama, I, p. 402. 

^ Taharra literally means complete dissociation from something 
that is bad or highly objectionable. The Shias were in the habit of 
abusing the first three Khalifas, Abu Bakr. Omar, and Osman and of 
introducing the name of the Persian king in the Khutba. The emperor 
as a champion of Sunni orthodoxy strongly objected to this and asked 
the Deccan Sultans to give up this practice. A clause to this efiect 
was added in the treaty. A. H. Padshahnama, Vol. 11, p. 131. 
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was at Asirgarh, Salim revol;ted in the north, and thd 
operations had to be suspended. Though Ahmadnagar 
was a part of Akbar's dominion, it was never effectively 
brought under his sway, and in many districts ambitious 
men acted as they pleased. Taking advantage of the 
distracted condition of Ahmadnagar, the rulers of Gol- 
kunda and Bijapur enlarged their territory at its expense. 

During Jahangir’s reign, the Mughals made no sub- 
stantial progress. Their advance was checked by Malik 
Ambar, the Abyssinian minister of the Nizam Shahi 
kings, of whom some account has been given before. He 
employed the light Maratha cavalry, and with ks help 
recovered the lost Ahmadnagar territory, and drove the 
Mughals back to Burhanpur. It was seriously feared at 
onetime that the Mughal frontier might again recede 
backwards to the Vindhyas. To manage this disquieting 
state of affairs, Jahangir sent Shahjahan to the Deccan. 
The Prince succeeded by his gallantry in t he fie jd- of hattl A 
i^ dieting t^msjto,tbe_^§ccan pO^^^^ saved Jthe 

preside of the empire fyom ruin . But this was a short- 
Uv(^ triumph. Shahjahan’s rebellion and Mahabat’s 
'disgrace, which followed soon afterwards, convulsed the 
empire, and seriously interrupted the activities of the 
Mughal generals in the Deccan. The Sultanates got their 
opportunity and again began to defy the imperial power. 

With Shanahan’s accession to the throne cp mm enc- 
of "Dei^air'pOircy. Fully aware of the 
strong and weak points of the Deccan States, he was quali- 
fied to undertake operations on a large scale. In 1629 
Kha n Jahan Lodi’s re bellionrwas suppressed, but a year 
later"i£e combined ^efforts of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 
gave Shahjahan an opportunity to interfere effectively in 
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Deccan politics. FatahJKJmn 4 -t he son of Malik Ambar. 
who had taken his father 3.jl8ce after liis death, inform- 
ed Asaf Khan that the fear for his own life had led him 
to throw into pri^n the Nizam Shahi king. A reply was 
sent to him that he ‘ should rid the world of such a worth- 
less and wicked being.’ " Fafah Khan promptly carried 
out the atrocious suggestion^^anT^ptaced on the throne 
pizana jhah ^ ^j JHua ain. a boy of ten years. In this 
scheme he had the full support of the Mughal govern- 
ment. 

The presence of a roi faineant at Ahmadnagar once 
again e'inboldened Bijapur and Golkunda to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of their neighbour. Shahjahan 
'Called upon the Sultan of Bijapur who ‘ had shown 
himself unfaithful to the imperial throne ’ to renew his 
allegiance to the Mughals, and deputed Asaf Khan to 
awaken him to a sense of his duty. The general forthwith 
proceeded to execute his mission, and laid siege to Bijapur 
(1631 A.D.). The Mughals enjoyed a ‘ warm interchange 
of rockets, arrows, and musketry ’ with the enemy, and 
the siege went on for 20 days. But the exhaustion of 
supplies alarmed Asaf Khan, and his anxiety increased 
iconsiderably, when he learnt that grain had risen to one 
rupee per sir, and that men and cattle had already begun 
to die of hunger. The siege was raised, and the Mughal 
army started in search of provisions. It freely engaged in 
plunder, and ‘ on whatever road they (the soldiers) went 
they killed and made prisoners and ravaged and laid 
waste on both sides,’ The Bijapuris were made to feel 
the hoofs of Mughal horses, and the most flourishing part 
of their country was ‘trodden under.’ The royal forces 
withdrew to Mughal territory, and the emperor left for 
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the north on the 24th ‘’Ramzan, 1041 A.H. (=4th April' 
1632 A.D.)< As Asaf Khan had not been able to manage- 
the Deccan affairs properly, Mahabat Khan was directed, 
to take his place. 

Malik Ambar's son Fatah Khan had received from 
the emperor in lieu of his submission certain districts 
1 ? 4 .- , which had really belonged to him, but had 

the Nizam latterly been given to Sh^^^ Deeply m- 
dom!‘ censed at this, Shahji called in the aid of 

Adil Shah to assist him in wresting the fort 
of Daulatabad from the Nizam Shahis. Fatah Khan, 
who was alarmed for his safety, wrote to Mahabat Khan 
that he intended to deliver the fortress to the imperialists 
on which Mahabat sent his son with a force, and himself 
followed a little later. The Bijapuris were defeated in a 
well-contested engagement, and a bastion of the fort was 
stormed by a mine. A breach was effected in the walls 
of the fort, but the brave men of Bijapur ‘ kept up such a 
rain of arrows, bullets, and rockets, that the storming 
party was obliged to take refuge in the trenches.’ 
Urged by the Khan-i-Khanan, the imperialists rushed to 
the breach, forcedlheh^'«rEry into the fort, and applied 
their swords with deadly effect. The fortifications of 
Ambar, 14 gaz in height and 10 in thickness, were destroy- 
ed by the besiegers. 

The imperialists laid another mine under the fortress, 
and Fatah Khan was so alarmed that he removed his 
family to a place of safety. He sent word to the Khan-i- 
Khanan to postpone the explosion of the mine for a day 
to give him time to consult the Bijapuris about terms. 
The Khan-i-Khanan who was now convinced of his. 
duplicity and bad faith, replied that he should send his. 
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ifen as a hostage, if he desirod the explosion to be post- 
poned. 

Fatah Khan certainly did not mean to keep his word. 
He was simply temporising with his opponents. When a 
fresh breach was effected in the wall, he realised that 
further resistance was impossible. He wanted a week’s, 
time to remove his own and the royal family out of the 
danger zone, and sent his eldest son as a security for the 
fulfilment of his word. His request was granted, and the 
Khan-i-Khanan showed his kindness by sending him ten 
lakhs and fifty thousand rupees as desired. It wa s an act 
of shantefuL cowardice on the p art of Ambar’s son to- 
accg gt such a"Kug^'riFe~a8~We'^ 

He sent the^eys~to' tlm^TCEan-i-TtKanan and, with Tiis 
pockets full of imperial gold', 1he made his disho nourable 
e*^ Trom'^e fort on thelgth mTijah:^^^!:^ 

junsnem — — 

The Mughal banner was planted on the ruined ram- 
parts of Daulatabad, and the Khutba was read in the 
emperor’s name. Husain Shah, the puppet king whom 
Fatah Khan had placed upon the throne, was handed over 
to the Mughals. He was condemned to imprisonment, 
and sent to the fortress of Gwalior to sigh out his life 
in deep despair. The kingdom of Ahmadnagar came to 
an end. 

The Bijapuris again laid siege to Daulatabad, but 
they were compelled to withdraw by the imperialists. The 
fortr e s s of Parenda baffled the attempts of the Khan-i- 
Khanan to reduce it. The siege went on for seven montha 
with heavy losses on both sides. At last the advent of the 
rains obliged the Mughals to retreat to Burhanpur. The 
veteran Mahabat Khan died on 14th Jamad I, 1044 A.H. 
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=26th October, 1634 A.D. Ae a temporary measure th*e 
Khan-i-Dauran, the governor of Malwa, was appointed to 
acTm'hfe'place. 

Jujhar Bundela rebelled a second time. His oifence 
eonsisted in slaying the Raja of Chauragarh and in for- 
cibly seizing the vast treasures of the latter. 

seoond^ebei* murdered Raja’s son appealed to Shah- 

lion. 1636 - 36 . jahan for help, but instead of bringing the 
offender to book the latter demanded, of 
Jujhar a share of the booty. This was refused and war 
became inevitable. 


The emperor sent three armies, numbering nearly 
28,000 men, into Bundelkhand territory, ostensibly to back 
up the cause of Devi Singh, a rival claimant to the 
Bundela throne, but in reality to humble Jujhar. Jujhar 
and his son Bikramajit fled from the field of battle and 
were killed by the Gonds. Their heads were cut off and 
sent to the emperor (December, 1636). 

An unhappy tragedy followed the deaths of Jujhar 
and his sons. Juj bar’s mother Rani Parbati, Bir Singh’s 
widow, who had been hit by the Mughals during her son’s 
flight, died of her wounds, but the other ladies — 
daughters of proud chiefs and warriors of ancient lineage 
—were captured and introduced into the Mughal haram to 


pass their lives in gilded misery. Two sons of the rebel 
we re converted to Islam,, and a third Udavabhan was b ut- 
chered in cold blood , b^ecause he had the effrontery to 
persist m his beliefs. The -tanj^ ple of Orchha was tum ed 
i nto a mosque , and the hidden treasures of Jujhar were 
taken possession of by the victors. Devi Singh got the 


crown of Orchha as the reward of his treachery, but all 


the other Bundela chiefs refused to acknowledge him as 
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their overlord. ^ Champat »Rao of Mahoba, who disap- 
proved of Devi Singh’s disgraceful conduct, did not submit 
to him and remained aloof. His son Chatrasal turned out 
a chip of the old block ; he carried on the the war of inde- 
pendence against the empire for years, though he failed 
to organise the Bundelas into a solid union. 

Shahjahan’s wars in the Deccan which have been 
described before did not result in a complete conquest of 
• the Muslim States of Bijapur and Golkunda. 

again, 1686 - 36 ° Sunni heart was disappointed to find 
that heresy was still fafii|^^_in"the Deccan, 
and he“ must needs employ his vast resources in puffing 
an end to it. Besides, he was deeply enraged at Sh^hijls. 
attempts to create trouble in Ahmadnagar. The Maratha. 
leader had set up a boy of the Nizam ^l^Hamily as. 
king in direct opposition to the imperial government. 
The emperor sent his generals to chastise the rebels and 
ravage the country of Shahji. Soon after it transpired 
that the king of Bijapur had sent men and money to aid 
the Ahmadnagar rebels in their designs. These intrigues 
accelerated the emperor’s decision to launch a vigorous 
campaign in the Deccan. He called upon Bijapur and 
Golkunda to acknowledge his suzerainty, topay as a 

mark of submission, and abstain from every kind of inter- 
ference in the affairs of Ahmadnagar. The emperor 
himself proceeded to Daulatabad in February, 1636, and 
mobilised a host of 50,000 men to deal with the hostile 
powers. T he r qler of Golkunda, qvervehelmed by the 
presence of such a powerful armyT^judged discretion to'15e 


^ The reader will do well to read Sir J, N. Sarkar^s account of the 
war. History of Aurangzeb, I, pp. 13 — 26. 
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the better part of valour, and>inade hw submission. Tne 
imperial envoy Abdul was received at a distance 
•of ten miles from the capital by the Qutb Shah, who 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Mughal emperor, 
and agreed to have the Khutba read and the coins struck 
in the latter’s name. With a servility which did little 
eredit to his high rank, the Qutb Shah accepted all the 
humiliating terms proposed by the emperor. He agreed 
to the inclusion of the first three Khalifas in the Khutba 
and the removal of the name of the Persian ruler, to 
whom the Shias had turned for help and guidance. 

The emperor informed the Sultan of Bijapu'r of the 
eonsequences of defiance and disobedience, but no reply 
was received. Three imperial generals marched into 
Bijapur territory from three sides— IGianjahan by way of 
Sliolapur, Khan-i-Zaman by way of Indapur.^andTCh^ 
i-Daurati from the side of Bidar in the norffireasl. 
The country was encircled on all sides by the Mughal 
soldiery and was ruthlessly devastated. Thousands of 
men were captured and killed, and many forts were 
wrested from the enemy's possession. Both sides soon 
grew tired of war, and negotiations for peace began. 
The terms of the treaty were settled. Adil^ha^acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the emperor, and promised to 
abstain from all interference in the affairs df Ahmad- 
nagar, the territory of which was divided between the two 
parties— the share of Bijapur being 50 parganas yield- 
ing an income of 20 lakhs of huna (=80 lakhs of rupees). 
A sum of 20 lakhs of rupees in cash and kind was de- 
manded as tribute, and the Sultan was warned not to 
molest the sister kingdom of Golkunda which had accept- 
ed the imperial vassalage. Both sides recognised the 
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importance of faithful service and bound themselves not 
to tamper with the loyalty of their respective officers and 
men. A clause was embodied in the treaty defining the 
relations of the Sultan towards Shahji. He was not to be 
admitted in the service of the Bijapur State, nor was any 
favour to be shown to him, if he refused to abandon the 
Nizam Shahi forts which he had seized during the war. 

The Sultan felt much disturbed by the emperor’s 
pres,ence near the scene of action, and prayed that his 
Majesty be pleased to depart from the place so that the 
fears and anxieties of his subjects might be set at rest. 
His wish was granted, and the emperor set out for Mandu 
•on July 11, 1636. 

This treaty sealed the humiliatio n of Bijapu r. God 
and the Prophet were made witnesses to its solemn con- 
tents which were never to be departed from by either party. 
The Sultan showed his obsequiousness further by request- 
ing the pmperor to send him a portrait of his, adorned 
with jewels, rubies, and precious diamonds. Before the 
Mughal envoy, who conveyed to him this token of imperial 
favour, the Sultan swore on the Quran that he would 
always adhere to the stipulations of the treaty. The 
ruler of Golkunda followed the example of the ‘ elder 
brother,’ and sent a rich tribute in gold. Aurangzeb, 
the third son of Shahjahan, who was merely a lad of 18 
years, was appointed as viceroy of the Deccan. 

Aurangzeb’s 

aity Aurangzeb’s charge consisted of the 

following provinces:— 

1 u o o~Mayf 

1644 ). 

(1) Daulatabad with Ahmadnagar and other districts 
with its capital first at Ahmadnagar and later at 
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Daulatabad. This was called the Subah of thd 
Deccan. 

(2) Telingana situated in the country of Balaghat 

extending from the Chand and the Wainganga 
river to the north and north-eastern frontiers- 
of Golkunda. 

(3) Khandesh or the Tapti valley with its capital at 

Burhanpur and fort at Asir. 

(4) Berar, south-east of Khandesh, with its capital at 

Elichpur and fort at Gwaligarh well-known for 
its natural strength and solidity. 

These four provinces contained 64 forts, and their total' 
revenue amounted to two arab dams which was equal to- 
five crores of rupees. 

The imperial generals sent by Shahjahan reduced the 
Ahmadnagar forts and Khan-i-Zaman succeeded in com- 
pelling Shahji’s submission. The supposititious heir to 
the Nizam Shahi kingdom was made over to the Mughals 
who threw him into prison. 

The district of Baglana with its 34 parganas was sub- 
dued by Aurangzeb, and its forts of Salir and Malir which 
enjoyed a position of great advantage were captured by 
the enemy. The ruler of the place Bharji submitted and 
offered to join the imperial service, if the pargana of 
Sultanpur was left to him. The emperor made him a 
mansabdar of 3,000 Zat and 2,500 Sawar and confirmed 
him in the possession of the fief of Sultanpur. 

A strange mishap occurred at the capital which 
furnished the occasion for Aurangzeb ’s resignation of the 
Aurangzeb’e viceroyalty of the Deccan. Shahjahan’s 
resignation. daughter Jahanara styled as the Begam 

Sahib, a kind-hearted and generous lady, was badly burnt. 
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on the night of March 26, 16ji4, her 'fine garment of muslm 
richly perfumed with attar, having caught fire from the 
flame of a candle in one of the passages. At one time 
there was no hope of her life, and physicians from all 
parts of the empire gathered at the capital to save the 
life of the princess. Shahjahan stopped all public business, 
and bestowed his best care and attention on her. He 
himself attended her sick-bed, and applied the medicine 
with his own hands. Every night a purse of one thou- 
sand* rupees was placed below the pillow of the princess, 
and was in the morning distributed among the poor and. 
the indigent, so that their united prayers might assist 
the speedy recovery of the royal patient. Officers 
who had been thrown into prison on the charge of 
embezzlement of public funds were released, and their 
liabilities amounting to seven lakhs of rupees were paid 
by the emperor. Every day, with tears in his eyes, the 
emperor sighed out prayers from sunset till midnight for 
his dearly loved daughter’s recovery. But she remained 
in a critical condition for four months and was not 
completely cured until after nine months. The medicines 
of the most competent physicians failed to produce any 
effect. At last a slave named Arif prepared an ointment 
which healed the sores, and afforded her much relief. 
The recovery of the princess was celebrated with great 
pomp and magnificence by her affectionate father, and 
festivities continued for eight days. Huge sums of money 
were distributed to the poor, and large gifts were made to 
the nobles and officers of the state. Arif, the healer of the 
princess’s wounds, was weighed in gold, and the emperor 
gave him an amount of money equivalent to its value 
together with robes of honour, horses, and elephants. 

P. 36 
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Aurangzeb went tb Agri^ in May to see his sistet 
who was in such a dangerous condition. Three weeks after 
his arrival, he was dismissed and deprived of his rank 
and jagir hy his father. What was the cause of this 
sudden dismissal ? The Muslim chroniclers write that he 
vms punished, because he had taken to the life of a hermit 
of which the emperor thoroughly disapproved. This may 
or inay not be a cause of his resignation. It is not entire- 
ly improbable in view, of the fact that Aurangzeb was a 
gloomy fanatic, who lived throughout his life like a faqir. 
But in„this case the deciding factor was Dara^sJeslQiisy 
and distrust of his able and intrepid brother. He. had in- 
sulted him on more than one occasion, poisoned the ears of 
the emperor against him, thwarted his measures, and su- 
perseded his orders— indignities which had sunk deep into 
his heart. He felt that he was treated unjustly and un- 
generously by his brother, who was misusing his position as 
the emperor’s right-hand man, and that he could no longer 
govern the Deccan under such humiliations. Thoroughly 
disgusted with Dara’s veiled hostility and studied 
ihsultej^ the hi^h-spjrit^ viceroy resigned in,May 1644. 

Through Jah'anara’s good offices he was again restored 
to favour, and was appointed to the governorship of 
Gujarat on February 16,1645, where he gave proof of his 
ability and energy, and two years later he was sent as 
governor to the province of Balkh and Badakhshan. 

During Jahangir’s reign Qandhar had been seized by 
Persians In 1622. Shahjahan was asked to guard the fort 
against the Persians, but he refused to move 
a r* ^ ® serious misunderstanding caused 

1687-168$. ' by Nurjahan’s intrigues. Since then, it had 

been in the hands of the Persians. It was 
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held at this time by Mi Mat^an Khan, the Persian 
governor. - ■ 

Shahjahan, having settled the affairs of the empire, 
turned his attention towards the north. Said Khan, the 
governor of Kabul, was sent to reconnoitre the fortress 
'Snd to estimate the strength of the garrison posted there. 
A temptation was offered to Ali Mardan, and he was asked 
to submit. But his loyalty was firm and he promised that 
he would send a reply later. The governor was informed 
that he should not make such overtures in the future. 
When this refusal was communicated to Shahjahan, he 
detennined to lead an expedition to Qandhar. Ali Mardan, 
thereupon, began to build another fort on a mountain 
Tidge and to make preparations for his defence. He wrote 
to his master for help, but the latter misunderstood his 
motives. Autocrats are always jealous and suspicious, and 
the Persian ruler thought that Ali Mardan wished to 
strengthen his own power and to create an imperium-. in 
imperio. The Shah’s suspicions were confirmed by the 
enemies of Ali Mardan at court. An order was sent to the 
governor to send his son as a hostage^ which he imme- 
diately did, and forwarded a substantial peshbiah as a 
probTo? his loyalty. But nothing availed to set at rest 
the doubts of the Shah who »ent_one of his generaisjiUth 
an ariny;^stensibly to help Ali Mardan, "But in reality to 
bring him in chains to court or to cut off hig head. It was 
e S;u0d.^aii3'rfHoughtieM"oi^irand brought about an 
urmxpect^ch.ange in. ,the_ situation. Ali Mardan sent a 
a'me^age to Said Khan to inform the emperor that he 
was willing to surrender the fortress. The imperialists 
marched upon Qandhar and easily acquired possession of 
the fort. The Persian general, who was encamped at a 
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distance of 6 Krohs from Qandhar, was defeated, and 
much booty fell into the hands of the Mughals. Ali 
M ardan, was paid a l a^b of rupees by. Said Khan, and 
was enrojled among tlm grand^s of the empire. After 
a series of skirmishes andliattles with 'the ' Persians and 
their supporters among the Afghan tribes, the dependen- 
cies of Qandhar along with 60 forts passed under imperial 
control. 

Ali Mardan was received well by the emperor. Lat^r 
he was a ppoinj^ gov ernor of Kashmir, and his mansab 
was raised to 6,000 Zat and 6,000 Sawar. The emperor 
paid him a large sum of money and honoured his house 
with a visit. As time passed, Ali Mardan rose still higher 
in the service of the state. He was promoted to the rank 
of 7,000 iZat and 7,000 Sawar and was entrusted with the 
governorship of the Punjab in addition to Kashmir. A 
lakh of rupees were advanced to him (Jamad II, 1049= 
October 1639 A.H.) from the treasury for the construction 
of a canal from the Ravi river to the city of Lahore, a 
distance of 49 Krohs. 

Sadullah Khan joined the imperial service in 1640. 
At first he was paid a monthly salary, but later a mansab’ 
was granted to him, and in a year’s time he 
^ rose to be an officer, holding the rank of 
1,000 Zat and 2,000 Sawar. Later he became 
Darogha of the Ghusalkhana and for some time held the 
post of Khansamah or Lord High Steward. The emperor 
was impressed by his great ability and integrity, and recog- 
nised his administrative talents by appointing him to the 
office of the Chief Wazir of the empire. In the seventh 
year his rank was raised to 7,000 Zat and 7,000 Sawar 
(dwapah. and siaspah), and he was awarded two crores ot 
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dams (5 lakhs of rupees) m cash. Sadullah continued to 
rise in royal favour, and his power and influence increased 
to such an extent that even Dara, the heir-apparent to the 
throne, envied him. 

Abdul Hasa n, surnamed Asaf Khan, was the son of 
^tmad-i ^-dqwl ah and brother of Nurjahan Begum. He 
Life and fame, during the reign of Jahangir, 

death of Asaf but reaped greater honours on Shahjahan’s 
accession to the throne. The title of 
Yamin-ud-dowlah (right hand of the state) was conferred 
upon ^im, and he was granted a jagir of 50 lakhs a year. 
Gradually he rose to be the prime minister of the empire, 
and his mansab was raised to 9,000 Zat and 9,000 Sawar, 
He was an officer of grea t ability who served the state all 
his life' with unriv^ll^ devotion and loy alty. Shahjahan, 
too, bn his part fully recognised the services of the minis- 
ter who had helped him to secure the imperial throne. 
Asaf Khan often acted as the chief agent of the emperor 
in diplomatic negotiations, and never betrayed the trust 
reposed in him. Failing health compelled hiS retirenient 
from official life, and he died at Lahore in 1641 A.D., which 
is recorded in the chronogram Zihe afaoa Asaf Khan. 

Asaf’s remains were buried near Jahangir’s tomb in 
a building and garden which he had himself erected. As 
the distinguished nobleman * lay on his death-bed in the 
grip of a mortal disease, the emperor paid him a visit 
at his residence. The^nister's loyalty had stood 
majlX^ a Jjard.-.test, ^sh ^'~^re |ufent; w^"TtonMliast 
ipomento He spontaneously offered to the emperor the 
vast riches and property, which he had accumulated 
during his official career. His Lahore house alone was 
worth 20 lakhs, and he had stately residences in other 
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citiea Besides, he told the emperor that he had in his 
possession jewels and cash, amountin g to 2 crores a nd 
50 lakhs wh ich he begged him to confiscate. Out of 
this huge sum, t he emperor gave only 20 lakhs to h is 
children, and the rest passed to the stat e by the law 
of escheat;. 

To the north of the country now called Afghanistan, 
lay the provinces of Balkh and Badakhshan, jammed in 
Shahjahan’s ^fitween the river Oxus and the Hindu- 
Central Asian kush mountains. In the middle ages 
Policy. neither civilised nor^ pros- 

perous and had been ruthlessly ravaged by the Mongols, 
Uzbegs, and Turkomans, who had all inflicted untold 
misery on the native population. Like his predecessors 
Shahjahan felt a desire to conquer the lands of Trans- 
loxiana, where his ancestors had once exercised their 
sway. He looked back to the glories of Timur, and his 
heart longed to achieve renown in these distant lands. 
Sapoarqand was one of the capitals of the Timurids, and 
the' Indian Mughals at times cherished the dream of re- 
gaining possession of the city which Babar had thrice won 
and lost. With such thoughts in his mind, Shahjahan 
attempted the conguest,of ^^h andJB^dayiahgn. depen- 
dencies of the kingdoHB of Bokhara, without adequate 
means of defending themselves against a powerful invader. 
S hahjahan *s motive was purely lust of conquest, for 
I B^kh ~and Badakhriian had given him hb trouble what- 
ever. A dispute in the royal family of Balkh encouraged 
Shahjahan in his designs. Nazr ft^hamma d Klm n, ruler 
of Bo^ara, was in difficulties wing to the rebellious 
OQ&ifoet of his son AbdnlA^- He had ended the quarrel 
by Keeping Balkh ancf3adakhshan for himself and giving 
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Transoxiana to the rebel. *Shahjahan judged this a good 
opportunity for interference. 

But the imperial project w as thoroughly ill -conceived. ' 
To mobilise an Indian army through the Hindukush in 
sufficient numbers for th^onquest of Central Asia was 
a foolhardy enterprise without any chance ^f success, and 
Prof. J. N. Sarkar rightly observes that the prosperity of 
his rei^ and "the* flattery of his courtiers hadTtaSief^s 
TShah jahari’^s) headt,ar^ that he was drewning^ttiejjamest 
of vain dreams . ' No amount of effort'c6ul<i ensure suc- 
cess m^sucIT a hazardous enterprise in a most difficult and 
inhospitable region, far away from the principal reservoir 
of imperial strength and power The whole scheme w as 
foredoomed to failure from the very outset: 

Trince Murad marchedTiJune 1646) into Balkh at the 
head of 50,000 horse and 10,000 foot, accompanied by some 
of the most distinguished generals of the empire. Ali 
Mard an Khan, who knew the country well, also went with 
the prince. The city of Balkh was entered on July 2, 1646, 
without encountering any opposition. Nazr Muhammad 
had fled to Persia, but finding it difficult & obtain wpporl; 
there came back. He left his vast wealth amounting to 
70 lakhs to be plundered by the Mughal soldiery. In the 
general scramble that followed the flight of Nazr, the 
Mughals were able to seize oilly 12 lakhs of rupees, 2,500 
horses and 300 camels. XMurad, who lacke d a determine d 
M^l, pined, ior. ^the pleasur^r^T^tKe^Iams, a^ begg ed 
the emp^r^s permissio rT^ leaive the^^ecei 

His o^ffic^ in the 

rugged and hilly country where the delights of social life 


1 History of Aurangzeb, I, p, 8i. 
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were denied t o them. The "prince left for Hindustan 
iiTspite ofthe emperor's repeated refusals. Sa ^llahj Chan 
was immediately ordered to proceed to Balkh- He posted 
the imperial officers in important centres, and finished 
the settlement of the whole country in 22 days, and then 
returned to Kabul. Murad was dep ri ved of his rank and 
wa s refused admission to court. 

MeanwHiIe the emperor made preparations for a 
vigorous campaign Shuja and Aurangzeb were called 
from their provinces to lead the command. The expedition 
was liberally financed, and the emperor himself proceeded 
to Kabul to direct operations in person. 

But Aurangzeb suffered from a serious handicap His 
position was not so strong as that of the enemy. The 
Uzbegs numbered about 100,000 while the Mughal force 
consisted only of 25,000 men. The generals who held dis- 
tricts assigned to them by Sadullah Khan were kept, but 
they did not leave their posts promptly, when their services 
were required elsewhere. The Uzbeg mode of fighting 
also added to the difficulties of the Mughals. The nomad 
savages never risked an open engagement, and the 
Mughals found that they were powerless against their 
“ Ossack tactics .** But Aurangzeb was not the man t o 
flin ch from his resolve . In the first battle the Uzbegs 
fled from the field, when the Mughals and Rajputs opened 
fire on them. They attacked the imperialists again but 
only to sustain a severe defeat. Aurangzeb entered 
Balkh in triumph, and placed it under the command of 
th e_ Rajput chief Madhu Singh Hsd a. 

Aurangzeb proceeded from Balkh to Aqcha to deal 
with the Uzbegs who were hovering round the Mughal 
army. Fighting went on incessantly, and the Mughals 
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*had to endure much hardship and misery. The Uzbegs 
attacked the moving columns of the Mughal army, but 
the onward march continued. News from Balkh that a 
large army was coming from Bokhara to its rescue alarmed 
Aurangzeb, and he retreated forthwith. The Bokhara 
army under its ablest leaders again gave battle, but it 
had to give way before the fiery onset of the Mughal 
musketeers. Convinced of the superior strength of the 
opposing force, the king of Bokhara sent friendly message, 
and negotiations for peace began. Aurangzeb safely 
reached Balkh. 

The Mughals had put forth a atrenuous fight against 
heavy odds. ‘ They faced the direcc hardship with 
composure and fortitude, and never allowed hunger or 
sickness to interfere with the progress of the operations. 
But the soul.of this deadly resistance was Aurangzeb him- 
self. Even the ruler of BokHara whs impressed "by his 
coolness and courage, when he saw him in the thick" of the 
ffght spreading his carpet on the blood-staine d groun d to 
iaxTiis prayers despite the clash of arms and the cries of 
warriors around him. To fight with a man of this kin d 
was to (wurt sure_dea,th and ruin, excl aime d Nazr’s son 
iuLAziz in wqnder.i.and ordered all further fightinglb 
be stopped. " — 

The battle was over, but.it was difficult to settle the 
terms of a lasting peace Shahjahan was inclined to give 
the country back to Nazr Muhammad, but he insisted on 
the condition that he should first make his submission. 
Three months were wasted in negotiations, but the ex-king 
■of Balkh could not make up his mind to accept the terms 
•offered to him. Still in a state of doubt and uncertainty, 
iie sent his grandsons to wait on the prince and excused 
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himself on the giDund of illness. As the prince wanted to- 
leavethe place quickly^ he made over the fort and city of 
Balkh to Nazr Muhammad’s grandsons, and made prepara- 
tions for his homeward journey. , 

The Mughal army, retreat towar^ Kabul. 

It was attacked by. called the H^aras Re- 

proved as heartless' as th^^zbegs. The prince and his. 
entourage slowly wended their walkthrough anew -and 
reached .I^bul. But the Rajputs who were left behind 
suffered untold misery^ Men and beasts fell down head- 
long into the depths and died without food or shelter. It 
was a terrible retreat resembling in its horrors the ‘British 
withdrawal from Kabul in 1842. 

■ The enterprise failed dismally and caused heavy loss 
in men and money. To the havoc wrought by famine were 
added the rigours of a cruel winter, and hundreds perished 
in the snow. The state had to spend in two years nearly 
four crores of rupees whereas the return in the shape of 
revenue from conquered lands amounted only to 22| 
lakhs— poor compensation indeed for arduous toils and 
heroic sacrifices^ There was no increase in prestige, nor 
^WSl'fralr liieh“<}f land added to the imperial dominions. The 
historian of Aurangzeb sums up the result of the campaign 
in these words : 

“ T^s ended Shahjahan’s fatuous war in.B8lkh,— a 
war in which the Indian treasury spent four crores of 
rupees in two _ years and^rejalfeed-fronLthe. conquered 
country- a revenue of 22i lakhs only. Not an mch b f 
te rritory wa s a nnexed , nor dynasty ch anged, and no 
enj^y jp^lMed by an aUyljm. -tEeihrqne_Qf_Bl^h . 
The grain store in Balkh fort, worth 6 lakhs, and the 
provisions in othdr forts as well, were all abandoned 
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to the Bukharians, beiides lls. 5^,000 in caEdi 
presented to Nazr Mahamm|d’s grandsons und 
Rs. 22,600 to envoys. Five hundred soldiers .fell in| 
battle, and ten times that number (including camp 
followejs) were slainj^^^d. and snow on the 
mountains. Such is fl^^|P|ble price that aggres- 
imperialism makes ^mdia pay for wars across 
the North- Westem Frontier. ’ ’ ' 

Sultan Firuz Tughluq had constructed a canal from 
the river Jamna near Khizrabad to Safidun, his hunting 
ground. After his death the canal fell out of 
TanaL repairs, and became useless until it waa 

restored by Shihab-ud-din Ali Khan, hakim 
of Delhi, during the reign of Akbar. It was known as 
Nahr-i-Shihab (canal of Shihab). Again it became useless 
through neglect and was repaired by Shahjahan’s orders. 
A new canal was constructed from Safidun to the royal 
palace, extending over a distance of 30 Kos. To this canal 
was given the name of Nahr-i-Bthisht (celestial canal). 

It will be remembered that in 1638 Ali Mardan Khan, 
the Persian governor, had surrendered Qandhar into 
Mughal hands. But the Persians had never 
dhar abandoned the hope of regaining it. Shah 

Abbas II, who had come to the throne in 
1642, made vigorous efforts to. collect men and money for 
the recapture of Qandhar which was a valuable possession 
from the commercial and strategic point of view. Steps 
were taken to store up grain at Farah, Sistan, and other 
important centres, and a detachment was sent to Herat 
to interrupt the communications on that side. Aa 


Lobs of Qaii- 
(3har 


^ Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, 1, pp. 99-100. 
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the winter was approaching, Ghe Shah himself intended 
to proceed towards the city} knowing full well that the 
fall of snow would make itimpossible for reinforcements 
to come from India. When Shahjahan learnt of these 
preparations, he took counsel with his nobles on the 
subject, and they advised him to postpone the campaign 
until the winter was over. The emperor accepted 
their advice, and the result was that the forces of the 
Shah, careless of the rigour of winter, marched against 
the fort. The Mughal garrison fought with desperate 
courage for 57 days, but when they saw that no relief was 
coming from India,^they capitulated on February 11, 1649. 
The court chroniclerlnayat Khan has related the circum- 
stances which led to this ignominious surrender. He writes: 

“At length a number of the garrison, from want 
of spirit, lost the little courage, they possessed, and 
Shadi Uzbek, having entered into a conspiracy with 
the Eazalbashis, seduced Kipehak Khan (a Mughal 
oiRcer) from his duty. Though the latter was not 
naturally inclined at heart to this course of behav- 
iour, yet as his companions had their families with 
them, through dread of losing their wealth, their 
lives, and their good repute, they would not let 
him follow the bent of his own disposition, so he 
was necessarily compelled to ally himself with those 
unfortunates. Some of t he M ugbaLmansabdars. 
ahadis, and matchlockmen, too, l^^ng sprin kled th e 
dust of trea son on the heads^oT'loyalty, entered 
into a league with them7~and himng~cdme in front 
of the fort, declared that in consequence of all the 
roads being closed, from the vast quantity of snow on 
the ground, there was no hope of the early arrival of 
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succour, and that it was^ evident from the untiring 
efforts of the Kazalbashis, that they would very 
shortly capture the fort, and after its reduction by 
force and violence neither would there be any chance 
of their own lives being spared, nor of their offspring 
being saved from captivity. The wretc hed Dapl at 
K^n, who ought instantly to haye._ extinguished the 
flames '<)f7tHis sedition with the water of "tKe. sword, 
showed an utter want of spirit by contenting himself 
with offering advic^e in reply. This, however, made no 
impression on the individuals in question, who got 
up, and departed to their respective homes, so that 
nought but a scanty force being left in the intrench- 
ments, the Kazalbashis entered the Sher Haji in. 
several places ” ' 

If the commander..of-the-«arrispn.JBaulat Khan had 
held out a little longer, the Persians woul^ have raised 
the siege owing to shortage of supplies. But he was want- 
ing'in the higher qualities of generalship; he failed to 
enforce discipline among his men and divided counsels 
fatally hampered his action. But the real r espon sibility 
for the fall of Qandhar rests upon Shahjahan and his. 
ignorant courtiers, who were more anxious to protect 
themselves from snow than to serve the interest of the 
empire in a difficult and dangerous crisis. 

The emperor sent a large army consisting of 60,000 
horse and 10,000 foot under the command of Prince 
Aurangzeb who was accompanied by Sadullah Khan. The 
army largely consisted of the Saiyyids of 

Qandhar, *^1649! BS^ha, Uzbegs, Afghans, and Rajputs, and 
its heterogeneous character induced the 

* Shahjahannamah, Elliot, YII, p» 91. 
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«mperor to make some concessions to the soldiers. A sub- 
sidy of Rs. 100 per Sawar was granted to mansabdars, 
holding jagirs, and to those who were drawing monthly 
salaries three months’ pay was given in advance. A 
similar aid was granted to the ahadis and matchlockmen 
who numbered about fifty thousand. These liberal con- 
•cessions were obviously intended to keep the army satisfied 
*nd to mitigate the suffering that might be caused by the 
shortage of supplies, if it occurred. • 

Aurangzeb marched from Multan and Sadullah Khan 
from Lahore towards Kabul, from whence they were to 
advance upon Qandhar via Ghazni. The empeibr himself 
crossed the Chenab in Rabi 1, 1059 (= April 1649) and pro- 
•ceeded to Kabul to direct the operations in person. After 
a fortnight’s stay at Kabul, which was utilised in purchas- 
ing horses and beasts of burden, the seven divisions of the 
imperial army marched towards Qandhar. On reaching 
the city they found that the Persians had strongly 
fortified themselves against attack. They had a large 
number of field pieces, whereas the Mughals had only a 
few. With this advantage on their side, the Persians 
opened fire on the enemy, and the Mughals found it 
impossible to make headway against their heavy ordnance. 
Still Rustam Khan did his part well, and attacked the 
centre of the Persian army and killed a large number of 
men. 

After a futile siege of 8 months and 20 days Aurang* 
xeb was ordered by Shahjahan to withdraw from Qandhar. 
The departure of the Prince was accelerated by the 
approach of winter and the news that a force of 20,000 
was coming from Persia to the relief of the beleaguered 
.garrison at Qandhar. 
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AuranRzeb was mortified by the defeat which he had 
sustained at the hands of the Persians. The prestige of 
the empire had fallen low, and the Prince 
Second Siege must needs exert himself to the utmost to 
1663 . retrieve his reputation which was seriously 

damaged by the first siege. 

Shahjahan, grown wiser by the failure of the first 
siege, organised a large invading force, which consisted 
•of 5Q thousand horse and 10 thousand foot. New cannon 
were cast for the siege, and the troops carried with them 
1)0 the front 30 cannon of big size and 20 smaller ones. 
Besides these, there were war-elephants and camels to- 
gether with a huge transport, which was specially got to- 
gether for the siege. The emperor granted two crores of 
rupees for defraying the expenses of the war, and himself 
proceeded to Kabul with nearly 50 thousand men to rein- 
force the invading host. Prince Aurangzeb was appointed 
to the command, and he was assisted by generals like 
Sadullah Khan, Rustam Khan, and two sons of the former. 

The siege began on the 2nd of May, 1652, and the 
Mughal commanders occupied the places allotted to them. 
The Persians had a powerful park of artillery and knew 
how to make the best use of it. The Mughal gunners 
were highly inefficient, and therefore failed to breach tHe 
walls of the fort. Raja Raj Rup tried to climb the ram- 
parts of the fort, but the enemy opened fire and repulsed 
the valiant Raja. A serious fight began from the top of 
the fort. The Persians continued ceaselessly to pour fire 
on the besieging army with the result that hundreds were 
Ivounded and killed. When valour proved unavailing, 
the Mughals had recourse to treachery. They offered a 
bribe to the Persian commander, who replied that when 
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they had succeeded in weakening the fort or injuring the' 
garrison in any way, it would be time for him to think of 
desertion. The Mughals failed in spite of their desperate 
attempts to effect a breach in the wall, and though two 
months and eight days had elapsed, success was yet as far 
off as ever. 

Shahjahan ordered the siege to be abandoned, partly 
because the Mughal artillery had proved ineffective, and 
partly because the supplies were nearing exhaustion. 
Sadullah Khan had spoken to him of the dark prospect 
that lay before the Mughal army, if it persevered in the 
attempt Aurangzeb implored his father to allow him tc 
renew his attempt to capture Qandhar and to recover his 
reputation. He was prepared even to forego the Deccan 
Subahdarship to which he was appointed. What he wished 
to do was to wipe out the disgrace of defeat and to foil the 
intrigues of his enemies at court, who made jests about 
his valour and strategical skill. 

But Shahjahan was adamant. The courtiers had 
magnified the risks of the campaign, and he paid no heed 
to Aurangzeb ’s repeated assurances that the situation was 
not so hopeless. The Prince had to obey, and the imperial 
forces withdrew to Kabul under the strict orders of the 
emperor. The conquest of Qandhar was postponed. 

So far as Aurangzeb was concerned, the result of the 
failure was serious enough. Shahjahan’s confidence in 
his generalship was shaken. When Aurangzeb had begged 
permission to stay a little longer, the emperor replied : ‘ If 
I had believed you capable of taking Qandhar, I should 
not have recalled your army. Every man can perform 
some work. It is wise saying that men of experience 
need no instruction.* 
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Aurangzeb was appointed governor of the Deccan 
and he left for his charge in August 1652. The province 
of Kabul was entrusted to Dara and Prince Sulaiman 
Shukoh was ordered to act as his agent. 

Dara rejoiced over the defeat of his rival, and in 
order to humiliate him further he requested the emperor 
to renew the siege of Qandhar. Like a 
QandhfrTfesB* braggart,, he boasted that he would accom- 
plish within a week the conquest of the 
Persia n city w hich had baf fled t he attenipts of Aurangzeb. 
Actuated by a desire for military distinction and more by 
Ws hostility towards his brother Dara, who shortly after- 
wards received the title of Shah Buland Iqba l^^ exerted 
Himself to the utmost to make grand preparations for 
the aiege. 

The strength of Dara’s army is fully described by 
Inayat Khan, the author of the Shahjahannamah. It 
consisted of 70 thousand horse supplied by the mansab- 
dars, 5 thousand foot, 3 thousand Ahadis, and 10 thousand 
artillery men, 6 thousand sappers and 500 stone-cutters. 
Arms and ammunition were supplied in abundance. More 
attention was paid to the artillery branch and a fairly 
good park was provided consisting of about 60 cannon, 
big and small. The Mir Atiah got 50 thousand cannon 
balls manufactured and stored up, 5,000 mam of gun- 
powder, 2,500 mam of lead, and 14,000 rockets. War- 
elephants numbering sixty were also procured, and 
adequate arrangements were made for supplies. The 
emperor, who was deeply interested in the success of his 
favourite son, granted one crore of rupees for defraying 
the expenses of the campaign, and supplied him with a 
huge army. Fully equipped with men and munitions of 
P. 37 
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war, the PHnce, miscalled Shah l^al, started for 

Kabul on NovembeiT^, 1^52 A.B. (jftaBiX 3, 1068 A.H.)* 
Rustam Khan, Bahadur Najabat Khan, and Qasim Khan 
had already preceded him at the head of 3,000 horse, 
which constituted the vanguard of the royal army with in- 
structions to begin the siege promptly. On the 2nd Jamad 
II Rustam Khan reached the fort, and had a sharp 
skirmish with the Persian garrison. The prince joined 
them on the 8th, and pitched his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of the fort which was surrounded on all sides by 
the imperialists. 

The Mughals attacked the fort four times with great 
intrepidity and vigour, but they were successfully en- 
countered by the enemy. They advanced forward for 
the fifth time with renewed determination and courage. 
A heavy cannonade began from both sides, and the 
Mughals suffered heavy losses in men, and several of 
their leaders were slain in the fight. 

Dara had all along lived in a fool’s paradise. Accus- 
tomed to the most fulsome flattery, he found it impossible 
to appraise exactly the magnitude of the formidable task 
that lay before him. Man and nature conspired to frustrate 
his schemes in this expedition with the cruel inevitableness 
of a Nemesis. 

The siege had already lasted for seven months and 
the Mughal army was seized with despair. The supplies 
were running short ; the cannon balls were used up, and 
there was no fodder for the cattle. Privation stared the 
soldiers in the face, and the approach of winter further 
added to their anxiety. Besides, the dissensions of the 
Mughal generals disturbed all plans of action, and in- 
-creased the difficulties of the situation still further. 
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The three sieges of Qaildhar cost the imperial treasury 
about 12 crores of rupees without increasing the territory 
of the empire by an inch. Men and beasts were thoug ht- 
lessly samficed to gratifyJhe. Jir-aiiitiUif an. emperor who 
tTad^o well-org anised plan of c^paignj and who failed 
to realise thelmportance of the unity of command and 
prompt action. The^^military prestige of the empire 
suffered considerably. The final retreat of Dara proclaim- 
edT® the world the militar y inefficiency and weakness of 
the~ Mug ha^. Success against the mighty emperor' of 
Hi ndustaiuoused. new in Persia, and lent a keen 
edge to her ambitions. Throughout the seventeenth 
century the danger of a Persian invasion kept the rulers 
of Delhi in a state of chronic anxiety and suspense. 
Ultimately, it was the irresistible pressure of these 
invas ions that accelerated the ruin of the empire. 

Aurangzeb assumed charge of the governorship of 
the Deccan in November 1658, in obedience to his father’s 
command. During the nine years that had 
Vice“ro "alty^of since his resignation in May 1644, 

the Deccan. the condition of the Deccan provinces had 
grown from bad to worse. The imp erial 
vicero ys, who had succeeded the Prince in rapid succession 
one after the other, squeezed money from, the peasantiy 
in a pitiless manner and did nbthing to promote agiicul- 
ture. Whole tracts of land became desolate under this 
tyrannous policy, a nd sin cejthere' .wa¥ "nothing to attach 
the peasant jfejthe_s 9 il, there was a* marked decline in 
the revenue of the state. The Deccah became a source 
oj^^inTOn^nience rather than income to the empire . Its 
adminiBxa^tfen„costjgMsg.-t^^ t he yi e ld of the _spil. The 
large force that was stationed there for the maintenance 
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of peace and order was paid firom the imperial treasury,* 
and the governors found it impossible to make any 
remittances to the capital. The estimated revenue of 
the four provinces of the Deccan was 3 crores and 
62 lakhs of rupees a year, but in practice the realisations 
seldom amounted to more than one crore. Large sums 
were consumed by the governor and his sons, who held 
jagirs, with the result that the cost of administration had 
to be met by contributions from the other provinces rlike 
Malwa and Gujarat. Only one governor tried to send 
money to the imperial treasury, but he did so by rack- 
renting the peasantry. In short, the province. jvaSL in 
a state of decay ; the land wa.s sucked dry, and the deficit 
continued to increase from year to. year so that the new 
viceroy found himself confronted withja serious .financial 
situation. ~ ' 

When Aurangzeb reached the Deccan, he found that 
the jagirs did not yield enough to maintain the office and 
their retainers. New fiefs were granted to 
* enable them to pay their way in a remote 
and unproductive region. The income of 
th e sta te was at a low ebb . The actual collections 
sometimes amounted to only one-tenth of the assessment. 
Even in the most fertile districts there was a fall in the 
revenue. Aurangzeb founddt impossible to carry on the 
administration with his slender resources, and therefore 
had to draw on the cash reserves accumulated in the forts 
of Daulatabad. In two years he spent abou t 40 thousa nd 
from this source to meet the needs of the administration. 

The low cash balances were a cause for grave anxiety. 
Besides, the Jagirdars could not maintain themselves with 
the income of their fiefs. Aurangzeb suggested to thfr 
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«mperor that he should be ^ven productive ja^rs which 
were then in the hands of his incompetent officers. 
Shahjahan agreed to this suggestion, but the Jagirdars 
complained to him of the selfish motives of the Prince, 
and represented his efforts, made solely for the good 
government of the province, as devices to enrich himself 
at the expense of the other fiefholders. Aurangzeb 
explained his position, and the emperor confirmed the 
new arrangement. The transfer of jagirs was sanction- 
ed, but Aurangzeb’ s request for monetary assistance was 
rejected. The dispossessed Jagirdars created a misunder- 
standing between the father and son by complaining to 
the former that the Prince had unfairly treated them, 
and that he had appropriated to himself lands yielding 
much more than his actual pay. Like all autocrats, 
Shahjahan lent a ready ear to these backbiters and 
indignantly wrote to Aurangzeb : 

“It is unworthy of a Musalman and an act of 
injustice to take for yourself all the productive villages 
of a pargana and to assign to others only the less 
productive lands. I order you to take half a lakh worth 
of less productive land in the pargana of Asir, and 
decrease your cash by the same amount, so that your 
actual income may be made normal.” 

Aurangzeb addressed a dignified remonstrance to the 
emperor, and pointed out the injustice of the allegations 
made against him. The Prince, whose ability was equalled 
.by bis jigsaticuL to jdufy, wasnotto.be cowed down in 
such a manner by the frowns of the emperor or the 
machinations of vile intriguers. 

As soon as the financial situation was well in hand, 
Aurangzeb devoted himself with his wonted energy to the 
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amelioration of the condition of the peasantry and the 
extension of cultivation. Shahjahan, who did not appre- 
ciate the d ifficulties of the task, charged him with slack- 
ness, and at one time even threatened to reduce his allow- 
ances. But the Prince jg:gr8evered in his attempt, and in 
this .work he was assisted by Mprshid Quli Khan, an 
officer of rare administrative geniu^. 

The Deccan province was divided into two parts for 
the purposes of revenue administration— the Painghat 
and the Balaghat. In the former were in- 
^an’s* eluded the whole of Khandesh and one-half 

nue System. of Berar, while the rest of the territories 
were comprised in the latter. Both divi- 
sions had their own Diwans who collected the revenue 
and looked after their finances. Murshid Quli Khan, the 
Diwan of Balaghat, was not merely a financial genius, 
but a great administrator endowed with the highest 
capacity for organization and zeal for reform. 

Mnrshid Quli Khan introduced Todarmal's revenu e 
s ystem in the Deccan . Amirs and Amils were appointed to 
measure the land, to ascertain the area under cultivation, 
and to mark out the arable from waste lands. Mugad- 
dams were appointed in the villages who helped in the 
collection of revenue, and looked after the interests of 
the peasantry. Loans were advanced to poor cultivators 
to purchase seed and cattle, and they were permitted to 
repay them by instalments. So anxious was the Diwan 
for justice, that h,e did not grudge the meanest laboiir 
and “often dragged the measuring chain with his own 
hands.” The chaotic revenue system that was in vogue 
rested on no principle and put the state to a heavy loss. 
The whole thing was reorganised with the necessary 
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modifications which were suggested by local conditions. 

Altogether there were three systems which were adopted 
by Murshid Quli. The old practice of fixing the share of 
the state per plough was retained in certain backward areas 
with due allowance for difference in soil and the yield 
thereof. It was a rough and ready system involving risks 
both to the state and the peasant. The other system was 
\heBatai which was determined in the following manner 
,(1) The share of the state was one-half, where the 
crops depended entirely on rainfall. 

(2) In places where irrigation was done by wells, the 
* state took one- third both for the Kharif and Rabi 
crops. But in the case of grapes, sugarcane, and 
other high-class crops the share of the state varied 
from one-ninth to one-fourth with full regard to 
the facilities or difficulties of irrigation and the 
length of time taken by the crops to mature. 

In lands irrigated from canals, tanks, or river- 
channels, the share of the state was fixed some- 
times at a higher rate and sometimes at a lower 
rate than in lands irrigated otherwise. 

(8) The third method of assessment was that which 
prevailed in Northern India. This was called 
Jarib. The land was surveyed, and the state 
demand was fixed* per bigha according to the 
nature of the crop sown. 

This carefully organised system worked well and resulted 
in the improvement of agriculture. The peasantry lived 
a happy and contented life, and were no longer at the 
mercy of the revenue department. Much high-handed- 
ness and oppression came to an end, and the Deccan 
provinces attained a high level of prosperity. 
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As has been said before* one of the avowed objects 
of Mughal policy in the Deccan was the destruction of the 
kingdoms of Golkunda and Bijapur. The ir 
G^kunda.^**^ v ast ^ ealt ^xcited the cupidity o JLthe em- 
perors of the north, and thejr indepe ndenc e 
stank in their nostrirs . Then, they professed the Shia 
creed which amounted to rank heresy in the eyes of the 
orthodox Sunnis. In several farmans and letters Shah- 
jahan had made it abundantly clear to the Sultana of 
these two kingdoms that the extirpation of Shia dissent 
was a matter of religious duty with him, which he must 
discharge to the best of his power. Apart froha this 
general aspect of Mughal policy towards the Deccan 
States, there were other causes. The Sultan of Golkunda 
had not paid his tribute, and had always evaded the im- 
perial demand with dilatory pleas. Aurangzeb informed 
him that if he was unable to pay the arrears of tribute, 
he should cede to the Mughal government a portion of his 
territory in lieu thereof. The jeonquest of Karnatik by 
tlm Sultan of Golkunda wao?L%EP*^ved by the emperor, 
and] ^T ie^y' "suiirjf jmone^^ de*"finded tn stone -fo r 

t fie a lleged But what precipitated the crisis was 

the treatment, meted out by the Sultan to his minister Mir 
Jumla, who sought the protection of the emperor to es- 
cape the wrath of his sovereign. 

Mr, Muhammad Saiyyid , better known to fam e as Mig 
Jumla. was a native of Ardistan and belonged to the 
Sai yj^ family oi isfha n. Like many other 
Mir*”mnia.**^ adventurers, he came to India as the serv- 
ant of a jewel merchant who brought him 
to Golkunda. After the death of his master who treated 
him as his own child, Mir Muhammad inherited his vast 
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■fortune which brought him into prominence. Success in 
business, resulting in his unequalled prosperity, attracted 
the attention of Abdullah Qutbshah, the ruler of Gol- 
kunda, who made him his prime minister. Endowed 
with uncommon qualities of character and intellect , Mir 
Jumla, who had an inborn aptitude for adminigt-ration 
and military leadership , rapidly secured his master*s 
favour, and was entrusted by him with the most impor- 
tant, duties. 

He conquered the Karnatik which had so long baffled 
the Mughals, and inflicted a severe defeat upon the Raja 
•of Chdfndragiri. He increased his wealth enormously by 
pl undering the temples of the Deccan and by working th e 
mines..- which existed in his master's territories. He 
carved out for himself by sheer force of arms a dominion 
150 Krohs in length and 20 or 30 Krohs in breadth, yielding 
a revenue of 40 lakhs of rupees a year. For the defence 
• of his wealth and possessions, he had built up a conside r- 
able army consisting of 5,000 well-trained cavalry and 
20,000 in fantry, in addition to the troops of Golkunda which 
he“had seduced. He had a strong park of artillery and 
a number of war-elephants. This was trul y an imyerium 
in imperio a nd, no wonder, if the Sultan of Golkunda was 
alarmed at the rise of a formidable rival, who was sure to 
challenge his authority and create disorder in his kingdom. 

Mir Jumla’s enemies at court successfully poisoned 
the mind of the Qutbshah and planned his ruin. The 
author of the Shahjahannamah observes with regret, that 
in spite of t he meritorious services he had rendered to the 
state, Mir Jumla had to suiter cruel disappointment. ’ But 


^ ShahjahaDnamah, Elliot, V II, p. 106. 
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the Sultan is not wholly to blame. Any man in his posi- 
tion would have resented the over-bearing attitude which 
was adopted by the minister. The easiest method of en- 
suring his safety suggested itself to the Sultan. He 
conspired with some of his courtiers to put Mir Jumla in 
prison and blind him^ hnt Mir Jumla got wind of his 
designs, and refused to wait on his master in spite of the 
latter's importunities. He opened communications with 
the Sultan of Bijapur and the Shah of Persia, whose 
assistance he invoked in this hour of distress. Aurangzeb 
judged it a good opportunity to offer his aid to the dis- 
contented nobleman. Mir Jumla, on his part, negotiated 
with several allies without coming to a decision. At last 
the matters were brought to a crisis by the insolence of 
his son Muhammad Amin, who went so far as to insult 
the Sultan in the open Durbar. The Sultan whose 
forbearance was too sorely tried found Amin's arrogance 
intolerable. An order was passed forthwith to 
thjrow into confinement the imprudent youth and Tus 
family, and to get hold of his property on November 
21 ', 1655 . 

t This was done without exciting any surprise or in- 
dignation at Golkunda. But Aurangzeb turned this inci- 
dent to h is best account. He informed Shahjahan of 
these deve lopments, and sought his permission to interfere 
in the affairs of Golkunda. The emperor peremptorily 
issued an order asking the Qutbshah to release the family 
of Mir Jumla, and. authorised Aurangzeb to march an 
lurmy against the Sultan in the event of non-compliance. 
ThfeA mbitious prince who was fired by a fanatical hatred 
of the.^aLP03E ^s di d not wa iTfi^ QutbS Sah's reply, 
and declared war against hini.' 
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Aurangzeb sent his son.Prince Muhammad at the head 
of a larsre army on January 10, 1656, and himself joined 
Inrasion of soon afterwards. ** Abdullah Qiithahah.” 
Goikuiida. the court chronicler writes, “ awoke from his 
deep sleep of arrogance and conceit’ ’ and released Mir 
Jumla’s son with his mother and other relatives. He also- 
sent a letter to the emperor offering submission, and 
expressing his willingness to pay homage. 

yet the Prince pushed on towards the capital on the- 
pretext that the Sultan had not restored the property of 
Muhammad Amin. Qutb-ul-mulk at the approach of the 
imperial army proceeded to Golkunda with his family, leav- 
ing the capital to be defended by a valiant force consisting 
of 17,000 soldiers. He removed his precious treasures also 
to Golkunda, and charged his chief officers to encounter 
the enemy without fear or cowardice. 

The arrival of the Mughal forces frightened the Sultan ^ 
who felt ’’ more helpless than a child and more unnerved 
than a womaiT.’ His officers waited on, the prince with 
jewels’and gems but to no purpose. The Mughals plund- 
ered the city, and rifled the rich treasures which the Qutb- 
shahs had. hoarded during successive generations. The 
soldiers were warned not to molest inhabitants of the 
city or to destroy their property. Abdullah again sent 200 
caskets full of gems and jewglled trinkets together witb- 
well-decorated horses and elephants in the hope of appeas- 
ing the prince’s wrath. C ostly presen ts continued to 
pour i n on the prince, but they had no effect ohhim. White- 
making these overtures, the Sultan did not neglect tho 
defences of Golkunda, and despatched letters to the Adil 
Shah (Sultan of Bijapur) to aid him in his struggle with 
the Mughals. 
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The imperialists laid siege to Golkunda. Aurangze)} 
wa ^charm edJby -the-wealth and fertility- n£_tlxer capital, 
and coveted its possessio n more than anything alse. ‘ Such 
alnon eF^ding .. ceaiitri^lunmatchM-Ja^^ 
■doimnrons,’ he wrote to his father, ‘ has fallen into this 
witch’s hands, and urged him to order its complete con- 
<iuest and annexation.’ He further implored the emperor 
not to pay attention to the Qutbshah’s requests for peace 
nnd pardon, nor to Dara’s recommendations on his behalf. 

The siege of Golkunda continued with unabated vigour, 
and sharp skirmishes were fought between the two parties. 
Aurangzeb’s maternal uncle Shayasta Khan came from 
Malwa to reinforce Prince Muhammad, and both made a 
■determined effort to annihilate the enemy’s kingdom, 
^ utb-ul-roulk . finding further resistance impossible, offer- 
ed submissi on, and. . sued for peace. Rich presents were 
S CTtby him as tokens of sincerity, and money too was 
•sent in part payment of the arrears of tribute. Shah- 
jahan who was more influenced by the recommedations of 
I^ra and Jahanara than by Aurangzeb’s-.j|j>psals to 
orthodoxy, ordered the cessation of hostilities on payment 
■of a heavy indemnity. 

Abdi^lah begg^ permission to send his mother to 
s ecure pa rdbnlof'Eis offences and to consult Aurangzeb on 
th esubjectof his da ughter’s marriage with Prince Muham- 
mad. The ‘ Chaste matron’ was escorted with becoming 
"honour an3“dignity to Shayasta’s camp. An interview 
was arranged with Aurangzeb, and the lady pleaded,for 
I dndnesato her so n. Aurangzeb agreed to restore the 
kingdom to Abdullah on condition that he should pay one 
<:rore of rupees as indemnity and arrears of tribute, and 
consent to Muhammad’s marriage with his daughter. 
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Meanwhil e AbduUahls tagen t at^thg^iBipeiiaLcaiirt 

s ucceeded in winning fo r their nxa5tfi2?JJxe.-^jjipathie,9, .sC 
Dara arid Jahanara. The pitiless condition of^ihg § fllta n 
was explained to the emp^or, and Aurang zeb’s treachery 
and low cunning in "jessing on a ^f allen ..eflesiX were laid 
b^epi^orT'l ffie^emper or with the embellishments and 
exaggerations of a sworn’enemy. It is true tha t Aurang zeb 
ha4 beh&ved ■ti’eacherously throughout tEe campaig n, 
and had shown n o. gen eiroaty J o^wards hi&~ J>PPonente . 
Shahjahan was moved to indignation by the cruelty of 
h|s^jSQn. Forthwith he ordered him to raise the siege 
of Golk'unda and leave the country without further 
delay. 

Aurangzeb obeyed the imperial command, and 
concluded a peace with the Sultan of Golkunda. After a 
week, Prince Muhammad was married to 
G^iku*nda.'^^**^ Qutbshah’s daughter by proxy, and the 
bride was escorted to her husband's camp 
by his Diwan and the royal Bakhshi. Costly jewels and 
presents worth ten lakhs were sent as dowry by her father. 
The Sultan swore on the Quran that he would never 
disobey the emperor in future, and gratefully received the 
imperial farman containing an assurance of pardon and 
the rich Khilat bestowed upon him by the emperor. 
Aurangzeb relented, and remitted 10 lakhs out of the 25 
lakhs of indemnity, which had been promised by the 
Sultan. Further remissions were made a little later, and 
certain districts were also ceded. Golkunda’s humiliation 
was complete ; henceforward it became a vassal of the 
Mughal empire. 

Mir Jumla waited on the emperor, and was received 
well at court. His presents to the emperor which included. 
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« valuable diamond were worth 15 lakhs. The title of 

Mir Jumia Muazz'am Khan was bestowed on him alon? 
received at with a mansabof 6,000 Zat and 6,000 Sawar, 
-court. appointed Prime Minister in 

Sadullah’s place. His eldest son Muhammad Amin was 
similarly honoured and was given the title of Khan. 

Aurangzeb now turned his arms against Bijapur. The 
campaign of 1636 had been abruptly brought to a close, 
and Bijapur had been allowed to exist as an 
independent state. Muhammad Adil Shah, 
who ^s reputed for his justice and benevo- 
lence, maintained friendly relations with the emperor of 
DelEiT But his- exercise of sovereignty deeply offended 
•Shahjahan, who reminded him in a letter of the humble 
practices of his forefathers, and rebuked him for his pre- 
sumptuousness. The Sukan was warned not to imitate the 
ways of Jtfughal royj,lty. The Bijapur warriors, when they 
lear^ of the contents of this insulting letter, requested 
their chief to adhere to his court ceremonial and titles, 
and expressed their determination to cross swords with the 
Muglials, if the emperor persisted in his insolent demand. 
This decision, taken in a moment of tense excitement, was 
soon given up by Adil Shah who clearly visualised the 
horrors of a Mughal invasion. He apologised to the 
•emperor for his mistake and offered submission. Muham- 
mad Adil Shah died on November 4, 1656, after a glorious 
-and prosperous reign of 30 years, and was succeeded by 
his son Ali Adil Shah II, who was a mere lad of 18 at the 
time of his accession to the throne. 

As soon as Aurangzeb came to know of the accession 
of the boy-king at Bijapur, he wrote to Shahjahan begging 
-him to order an invasion of that country on the ground 
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tilat the new king was nc^t really a so n of th^ deceas ed 
Adil Shah, but a l^y_of spurious origin, raised -ta-the 
throne by court intriguers. The disorders of the kingdom, 
■caused by IHe death of the late Sultan, further encouraged 
Aurangzeb in his hostile designs. Shahjahan granted his 
request, and permitted him to ‘ settle the affair of Bi'japur 
in any way he thought fit.’ The Mughal forces in the 
Deccan were to be reinforced by a fresh levy of 20,000 
soldiers under the command of well-tried officers, and Mir 
Jumla who knew the country well was ordered to assist 
the prince in his campaigns. The emperor desired i^erely^ 
the con<iuest of Bijapur, while. Aurangzeb thirsted for its 
annexation. The milder course suggested to the prince 
tKat'Ee^should leniently deal with Bijapur, if the Adil Shah 
paid one and a half crores as indemnity and recognised 
Mughal suzerainty in the approved manner, did not appeal 
to him, and he pushed on his preparations for attack. He 
sent an express to Mir Jumla to join him without delay. 

The war was unjust. The historian of Aurangzeb 
thus describes the caaus belli : 

‘ ‘ The warjhus sanctioned was wholly- -unr lghtanu a . 
Bijapur was not a vassal state, but an independent and 
equal ally of the Mughal Emperor, and the latter had 
no lawful right to confirm or question the succession 
at Bijapur. The true reason of the Mughal interfer- 
ence was the helplessness of its boy-king and the dis- 
cord among his officers, which presented a fine ‘ oppor- 
tunity ’ for annexation, as Aurangzpb expressed it. ” ' 
Mir Jumla and Aurangzeb with their combined forces 
marched in the direction of Bijapur, and on reaching Bidar 
laid siege to it. The city of Bidar had a strong fortress, 

^ Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, 1. p. 387 . 
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4,500 yards in circumference apd 12 yards in height. It 
was surrounded by thick deep ditches each 25 yards deep, 
hewn out of the solid rock. Inside the fort were manjr 
palaces, baths, pleasure gardens and a number of public 
offices built by the munificence and devotion of successive 
monarchs. It was well-fortified and possessed a large 
supply of arms and ammunition. No wonder, if the men of 
the middle ages looked upon it as an impregnable fortress. 

The Qiladar of the fort was Sidi Marjan, an old Adil 
Shahi officer, who had under his command 1,000 horse and 
4,000 foot including musketeers, rocket-mer and gunners. 
Accompanied by Muazzam Khan, AurAngzeb went to survey 
the position and settled the plan of attack. Sidi’s men 
opened fire from the bastions of the fort, but the imperial- 
ists pushed forward in spite of the shower of shot and shell,, 
and reached the ditch which they began to fill up. Several 
sorties took place in which the advantage lay alternate- 
ly with the Bijapuris and the Mughals. But, in the end, 
theMughalsby their superiority in numbers carried the 
day. They were helped by an explosion of powder magazine 
in the fortress, which destroyed a large number of Bija- 
puris. Sidi Mar. i an and two of his sons were badly burnt. 
Bewild ered by this disaster, the garrison conveyed their 
heroic commander and his sons to the citadel. The Mu- 
ghals, taking advantage of this unfortunate incident, made 
a dash into the fortress, and ‘ killed or bore down all who 
resisted, and raised the flag of victory.’ Sidi Marjan, who 
was mortally wounded, saw no alternative but to submit to 
the invaders. He sent his sons w ith the keys of the fo rt 
to Aurangz eb who rec eived them with~Fefitting hon our. 
Thus was the fort of fiidartaken after a siege of 27 days. 
The imperialists seized a large booty consisting of 12 
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lakhs of rupees in cash, 8 lakhs worth of lead, powder, and 
other ammunition, besides 250 pieces of ordnance. 

Aurangzeb_e^ntered the city in triumph, and caused 
the j&hutba to be read in the name of the emperor of Delhi 
in the historic mosque of the Bahmanids, the silent wit- 
ness of a hundred political revolutions. The gallant Sidi 
Marjan died of his wounds soon afterwards. 

The Biiap uris. anxious to wipe out the disgra^ of 
deffeat, began to collect their troops at Gulburga. Aurang- 
zeb sent Mahabat Khan with 15 thousand well-equipped 
horseipen to deal with the enemy. A party of 2,000 men 
advanced within six miles of the Mughal camp, and 
seized the bullocks of the Banjaras, which were used as 
means of transport for carrying grain and fodder. Maha- 
bat’s men rushed forward in great haste and released the 
cattle. The Bijapur forces numbering 20,000 under their 
famous generals Khan Muhammad, Afzal Khan, ,and 
others delivered a bold attack on the Mughal^ which "was 
successfully repelled. . The Mughals closely pursued the 
vanquished army, and many of the fugitives were slain in 
the attempt to escape. 

Shortly after this victory Aurangzeb arrived at Kal- 
yani, the ancient capital of the Chalukyas, 40 miles west 
of Bidar. The town was besieged, and day and night the 
garrison poured fire upon the' imperialists from the walls 
of the fort. Mahabat -Khan, assisted by Rajput valour, 
succeeded in breaking up the ranks of the enemy, and 
Ikhlas Khan drove them back with heavy losses. The fight 
continued, and the two armies engaged each other in a 
death-grapple. The battle lasted six hours, and the Dec- 
canis, following their customary tactics, bafiled and har- 
assed the Mughals, but in the end they were overpowered 

F. 88 
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by the Hindustani horsemen. ‘The enemy suffered heavy 
losses, and Aurangzeb rejoiced at the success of his 
generals. 

The siege was pushed on with great vigour. The de- 
fence was bravely conducted by Dilawar Khan, the Abys- 
sinian commander, whose men rained on the besiegers 
napthaballs, burning grass and lighted gunpowder from the 
walls of the fort. Fighting raged furiously on both sides. 
At last, when Dilawar saw that further resistance was 
useless he offered to surrender the fort on condition that 
the governor and the garrison should be allowed to depart 
from the fortress with their families and goods in safety. 
The keys of the fortress were surrendered to the Mughals 
on Zilqadah 1, 1068 A.H.-21st July, 1658 A.D., and once 
again the Prince caused the Khutba to be read in the 
emperor’s name. 

The Mughals had captured Bidar and Kalyani, and 
were ready to march upon Bijapur, when an order was 
received from the emperor that the campaign should 
be stopped. The emissaries of the Sultan at court had per- 
suaded the emperor to change his mind, and Shah Buland 
Iqbal’s jealousy of his able brother had worked to the 
same end. Shahjahan committed a blunder; ht .did 4u>t 
fully resdise what Aurangzeb’s diplomacy, courage, and 
ouni^gjigd achieved, in thh Deccan. But nothin g can 
j ustify this war of aggression, which was' prompte d s olely 
by the love of conquest and the greed for gold. 

Peace was made* with the Sultan. He agreed to pay 
crores of rupees as indemnity and to surrender to the 
Mughals the forts of Bidar, Kalyani and Parenda. Shah- 
jahan.graciously remitted half a crore from the indemnity, 
4md spoke approvingly of the settlement of peace. 
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Aurangzeb was commanded to return to Bidar and the 
■other officers to withdraw to their respective charges. . 

Sadullah Khan, surnamed ‘ AllSmI,’ the premier nobte' 
man of the empire, died on Jamad II, 22, 1066 A.H. 

Sadullah April, 1656). For about four mouths he 
Khan Aiiami’s had been suffering from a severe attack of 
d e^a t h, 1666 gQjjg j^jg (jevotion to duty was so 

great that ‘ for the first two months, he used 
to attend daily in the auspicious presence and uttered 
no exclamation of pain.’ All medicines failed to cure the 
fatal disease, and at last he succumbed to it. The emperor 
expressed deep regret at the passing away of such a loyal 
and capable minister, and generously treated his survivors. 

Ali Mardan Khan was the son of Ganj Ali Khan, who 
was descended from the Kurdish tribe of Zig in Persia. 

Life and Originally Ganj Ali occupied the humble 
Death of Ali position of chief servant under Shah 
Mardan Khan, bv dint of merit a nd his gallant 

fight against the Uzbegs he rose to honour and eminence. 
His devoted services to the state won him the title of 


Li f e and 
Death of Ali 
Mardan Khan. 


Arjamand Baba (honoured father), and the Shah signified 
his confidence by entrusting to him the governorship of 
Kirman. When Shah Abbas captured Qandhar during 
Jahangir’s reign, he made over the fort to this veteran 
officer. After Ganj Ali’s death in 1625, which was caused 
by an unhappy accident, the Shah allowed his son Ali 
Mardan to inherit his honours and dignities, and conferred 
upon him the title of Baba Sani (Babar. the second). 

But Shah Abbas’s death caused a great change in 
policy. His successor laid his hands heavily upon the sup- 
porters of the late regime, and Ali Mardan was one of 
those who apprehended peril to their lives. Forthwith he 
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began to strengthen the fortifications of Qandhar in self* 
defence and o'pened negotiations with Shahjahan. The- 
Shah flew into a rage, when he heard of Ali Mardan'a 
treason, and resolved on his destruction. Ali Mardan 
solicited Mughal protection, and offered to surrender the- 
fort of Qandhar as its price. 

A tempting offer of this kind was enough to gratifjr 
Shahjahan 's vanity. He was filled with joy at the golden 
prospect of obtaining without war or bloodshed a fortress 
against which his father had striven in vain. The Per ;an 
governor’s wish was granted, and he was enrolled among 
the Panjhazari grandees of the empire, and subsequently 
the rank of 7,000 Zat and 7,000 Sawar was conferred* 
upon him. 

The battles and sieges in which Ali Mardan Khan 
took part, along with the scions of the royal house, have 
been described before. The Balkh expedition was a disas- 
trous failure, but the responsibility for it rests in no small 
degree upon the emperor, who often disturbed the plans 
of his generals and neutralised their efforts by his ill-timed 
interference. Though Ali Mardan was pot a highly 
s uccessful military gener al, his talents shone conspicu- 
ously in the field of civil administration . He was given 
charge of the Subah of Kashmir — an important province^ 
on the Northern frontier of the empire, and he ruled it 
wisely and well for several years. As minister of the 
state, his advice was sought in the weightiest matters, 
and his wise and sagacious counsels were seldom rbject- 
led. His greatest achievement was the canal which waa 
(xmstructed mainly through his efforts. His love of beauty 
ifmd natural scenery, which he had cultivated in Persia and 
[Kashmir, led him to plan th e Shalimar gardens on the bank 
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of this canal, which are still the favourite resorts of men, 
'deiirous of snatching an interval of quiet repose from the 
din and strife of life, and of tourists from all parts of the 
world. The gardens were beautifully laid out, and a num- 
ber of reservoirs and fountains were constructed, to add 
to their loveliness at a cost of eight lakhs of rupees under 
the supervision o f Khal il-Ullah Khan. ' As the canal did 
not supply sufficient water for the gardens, a lakh of 
Tuphes was advanced from the treasury, of which fifty 
thinisand were recklessly spent only on repairs. Then, 
tinder expert advice steps were taken to improve the 
irrigation, and the gardens began to get an unfettered 
supply of water.” 

Ali Mardan Khan was called away from his Subah of 
Kashmir towards the close of 1656, but the heat of the 
plains seriously affected his health. He had an attack of 
dysentery, and was therefore allowed to go back to his 
charge to enjoy the bracing climate of the happy valley. 
But before he reached his destination, he died at Machi- 
wara on April 16, 1657, and his body was brought to 
Lahore where it was buried in his mother’s tomb. 
His vast wealth amounting to g cmrA of mneea wa s 
lmTifia<»a.ted by the State in accordance with the law of 
escheat. 

Shahjahan was a magnificent monarch. During his 
reign he constructed* a number of noble edifices which 


* Abdul Hamid writes in the Pad%hahnamah that the gardens took 
1 year 4 months and 5 days to be oompleted and cost 6 lakhs of rupees. 
'The two parts of the garden were called Farahhahhkh and Faithakhsh 

® 14) is stated in the MasW^vi^Umrah (English Trans., VoL I, p, 198) 
that of 5 Krohs of the old canal were preserved and 82 new EZrohs were 
made. The Padshahnavnah says the same thing. 
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The Peacock 
throne. 


exist to this day. But in no vrSy less important was the 
Peacock throne on which he lavished large^ 
sums of money out of the public treasury. 
In course of time, writes Abdul Hamid 
tiori, precious jewels of great value had collected in* 
the royal treasury, and Shahjahan intended to utilise them 
so that/ sightseers might share the beauty of those pro- 
ducts of the mine and ocean, and also that a fresh glory 
might be added to the Sultanate. ’/The object of -the 
emperor was twofold : to exhibit his hoard of precious 
jewels and to augment the grandeur of the empire. Set- 
ting apart the jewels which were in the private apart- 
ments of the emperor, an order was passed that out of the 
jewels valued at two crores, which were in the outer 
palace in the custody of Khan Zama n, some exquisite 
jewels worth 86 lakhs of rupees should be picked up and 
made over to Bebadal Khan ' the darogha of the goldsmith’s 
department, together with one lakh tolas of gold valued 
at 14 lakhs of rupees for the purpose of constructing a 
throne yards in length, 2i yards in width, and 5 yards 
in height. The outside of the canopy was to be inlaid with 
rubies and cornelians, while the inside was chiefly made 
of enamelled work with gems studied here and there, and 


* Bebadal Khan’s real name Sticcording to the Maair vas Saidi 
Gulani. He was a poet He came to India in the time of Jahangir and 
was included among the court poets. He rose to fame during 8bah*- 
jahan^ reign and obtained the title of Bebadal Khan (incomparable 
lord). He held the ofiBce of the Darogha of the goldsmith’s department 
for a long time. * 

Masir, I (Eng. Trans.), pp. 396-97. 

Prof. J. N. Sarkar in his Stud^ in Muf/hal India (p. 18) writes^ 
that out of the jewels (worth two crores), in the outer palace, the verT- 
best valued at 16 lakhs were chosen. Abdul Hamid clearly says 86, and 
he is supported by the Mtdakkhaa and other authorities. 16 is obvious- 
ly a misprint. 
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it was to be supported ^on tw^ve emerald pillar s. On 
each pillar there wer e two peacocks ' inlaid with g'ems and 
between every two peacocks there wa s a tree set with 
ru bies, diamonds, emeralds and pearls. The ascent to- 
the throne was made by three steps which were thickly 
studded with jewels. The middle one of the planks (takhts) 
which were on all sides of the throne— the plank on which 
His Majesty used to rest his arm was worth ten lakhs of 
rupees. Among the jewels with which it was decked, 
there was a ruby valued at one lakh, which had been 
sent by Shah Abbas to Jahangir through Zanbil Beg, and 
which Jahangir had given to Shahjahan in recognition 
of the military successes achieved in the Deccan. On thia 
were inscribed the names of Sahib Qiran Timur, Mirzas 
Shahrukh and Ulugh Beg, Shah Abbas, Jahangir, and 
Shthjahan. The throne took seven years to be complete d 
and cost one crore of rupees . ° 

Haji Muhammad Jan Qudsi composed a poem in praise 
of the throne the last three words of which uCj,!) 

give the date (1044 A. H. — 1634 A. D.) of its construction. ^ 


' Tavernier (I, pp. 383-84) speaks only of one peacock for he says : 
‘ On both sides of the peacock throne there is a large bouquet of the 
same height as the bird, and consisting of many kinds of flowers made 
of gold inlaid with precious stones.’ The Muslim authorities speak 
of more than one, and there is no reason to doubt their statement in 
regard to this matter. 

* As regards the cost of the throne Tavernier says, ‘ Those who keep 
the account of the King^’s jewels, and of what this great work has cost,, 
have assured me that it amounts to one hundred and seven thousand 
lakhs of rupees.’ This is incredible. It is very much greater than the 
figure mentioned in the Padahahnamah of .^bdul Hamid. 

Cal. text, 1. Pt. IT, pp. 78-79. 

Masir-ul-Umra, I, pp. 396-99. 

Mulakkhas, p. 79. 

A. U.,U. MS. 

3 Haji Muhammad's poem is reproduced in extenao in the Arohaeo^- 
logical Survev Beport, Vol. 1911-12, pp. 18-19. 
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, The peacock th rone was carried by Nadir Shah at the 
time of his invasion of in<lia. i n e tnrone no longe r 
exists in Persia. Lord Gurzon’s enquiries revealed the 
faer~that the Takfat-i-Taous of Persia is not an Indian 
throne at alL It was constructed by Muhammad Husain 
Khan, Sadr (High Priest) of Isfahan, for Path Ali Shah, 
when the latter married a young Isfahani lady whose 
popular name was Taous Khanun or the Peacock la dy. 
The original Peacock throne of Shahjahan was recovered 
in a broken condition from his grandson Shah Rukh, and 
its portions were made up into the throne of modern style 
which now stands in the New Museum in the palace of 
Tehran. 

The emperor rose early in the morning 2 gharis before 
sunrise, and after performing his prayers began the 
day’s work. First, he went to the Jharokha 
* (window) to show himself to his subjects 
who gathered in large numbers below the 
fort to have a glimpse of their sovereign. From there 
he proceeded to ^e Hall of Public Audienc e where the 
distinguished ofiicers of the state were presented to him 
and received Khilats and rewards. Petitions from man- 
sabdars in the provinces were laid before the emperor, 
and often he wrote on them orders with his own hand. 
Having finished his work in the Hall of Audience, the 
emperor went to the Daulat Khanah-i-Khas, called the 
Ghuaal Khanah in Akbar’s time, where he scrutinised 
the orders of his" othcers, and examined jewellery and 
plans of buildings submitted to him for approval. After 
this he went to the Shahburj where business of a confi- 
dential nature was transacted, and only a few trusted 
oncers were admitted. 
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At ■about midday the empeA)r retired to the haram,' 
hut business followed h*im there also. Mumtaz Mahal 
placed before him the petitions of orphans, widows, and 
'Other destitute persons, and the emperor graciously grant- 
ed them stipends and allowances. In the latter part of 
the day the emperor transacted business again in ’the Hall 
•of Public Audience and the Shahburj. 

Having spent a strenuous day in work, which must 
have not a little taxed his physical and intellectual powers, 
the emperor retired to his private chambers, and here 
for a couple of hours he enjoyed the performances of 
women singers. It was now time to go to bed. Books 
on history, travel, and the lives of prophets were read to 
him from behind a curtain till sleep was induced. He was 
particularly fond of the Zafarnamah and the Waaiat - 
j-Bab ari which were read to him every day. 

Shabiahan was a magnificent build er. A detailed 
account of his buildings will be given later in describing the 
development of the Mughal art under his 
patronage. It will suffice here to make a bare 
mention of the various edifices constructed by 
him. The most beautiful of all his buildings is, of course, 
the Taiy the famous mausoleum which stands over the 
grave of his dearly loved wife Mumtaz Mahal. The Begum 
died in 1630, and the construction of the Taj was not begun 

9 

until the next year. The work was carried on over a 
number of years, &nd the inscription on the gateway, 
which is dated 1647 A.D., shows that the principal dome 
was finished in that year. AbdurHamid Lahori and the 
-author of the Mulakkhas, both contemporaries, state that 
it was built in 12 years and cost 50 lakhs of rupe es. But 
-evidently this refers only to the marble monuments on the 
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inner platform. The buMings on both sides of the white- 
dome and in the outer quadrangle must have taken some 
years to be completed. Tavernier who was present in 
India in 1653 writes that it was completed in 22 years 
and cost three crores of rupees. 

Shahjahan built a number of other buildings in Agra 
Fort of which the Musamman Burj and the Moti Masjid 
are worthy of special mention. The Musamman Burj is 
a beautiful structure of marble facing the river side 
of the fort and is decorated with precious stones. It 
was here that the old emperor, a prisoner in the hands- 
of his own son, died having the last glimpse of the 
mausoleum, which his love and devotion had reared to the 
memory of his dear wife. The Moti Masjid is situated 
to the north of the Diwan-i*am and measures 187 by 
234 feet. It was commenced in 1648 A.D. and was 
completed in 1652, the total cost being 3,00,000 rupees. 
Besides these buildings Shahjahan built in the fort the 
Jharokha-i-Khas-p-am and the Daulat Khanah-i-Khas, 
which were formerly made of cloth and wood, at an enor- 
mous cost. As there was no building in front of the fort 
at Agra, Shahjahan built a big chowk in which Begum 
Sahib’s piety reared a noble mosque which was complet- 
ed in five years at a cost of five lakhs of rupees in 1648. 

Agra was not found suitable for imperial residence, 
and, therefore, the emperor decided to transfer the capital 
to Delhi, the seat of many an empire in history. A site 
was chosen, and with the approval of architects and 
astrologers the foundations of Shahjahanbad were laid 
(May 12, 1639) in an auspicious moment and skilled artisans, 
masons, and workmen were called from far and wide to- 
assist in the building of the grandest city of the empire. 
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[The opening ceremony was f>erformed in 1058 A.H, (1648 
^.D.) in'the midst of great pomp and splendour. The 
fcuildings inside the fort were sumptuously decorated, and 
became the envy of the art galleries of China. The 
phahburj, the Rang Mahal, the Mumtaz Mahal and the 
piwan-i*am, the Diwan-i-Khas, and a number of other 
puildings were constructed at an enormous cost. The 
EDiwan-i-Khas was the most highly ornamented of 
Shahjahan’s buildings, and contains the finest specimens 
of pxetra dura . ' A marble water channel runs through the 
hall which greatly increases the beauty of the buildings. 
The marble slab on which the Peacock throne used to be 
placed is .still seen in the Diwan-i-Khas, but it is certain 
that it could not have been permanently confined to one- 
particular place. 

Another noteworthy building with which Shahjahan 
‘^adorned his newly built city is the Jam-i-Masjid also called 
»tt he Musjid-i-Jahan Numa, which i s one of the largest 
mos ques in In dia. Its foundations were laid in October 
^jl650 A.D., and it was completed in six years at a cos;t of 
ten lakhs of rupees under the supervision of Sadullah Khhn. 

, The mosque stands on rocky ground, and is built of red 
sandstone. It has an imposing entrance to which ascent 
I- is made by a flight of 35 steps. 

Besides these large edifites Shahjahan’s piety and 
generosity added to the beauty and splendour of many a 
minor building in the vicinity of the ca pital as well as 
beyond its limits. The tomb of Ni7.»narffifS5tSBca was 

^ On the walls of the Diwan-i-Khas an^tHin^rbe read tB€U^aut^ 
ful lines composed by Sadullah Khan in Aiise/of the build inffs^iseif^ 
by his patron's bounty. 
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built of pure white marble, aivi situated in a cosy corner^ 
away from the din and bustle of life, it still ins^es alike 
the- devout pilgrim and the lover of art. «ftt Ajmer 
Shahjahan built a number of buildings. On %e embank* 
ment of the Anasagar lake constructed by Anaji, the 
Hindu king at Ajmer, Shahjahan built in 1637 A.D. a 
marble platform 1,240 feet long and five pavilions 
(baradaris) of polished marble and a hammam or Turkish' 
•bath. Besides these Shahjahan showed his devotion to 
Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti, whose shrine was deeply 
revered by his ancestors, by building a splendid dome and 
a Jam-i-masjid to the west of the tomb in 1638. Though 
inferior in beauty to the pearl mosque which the emperor 
•built at Agra, it is ^beautiful and ornamental addition to 
the mausoleum. \/ 

According to Abdul Hamid Lahori, Shahjahan’s empire 
extended from the Lahiri port in Sindh to Sylhet in Assam, 
a distance of 2,000 Krohs (5,000 yards) 

adS“rat"on. Afghan 

V region to Ausa in the Deccan a distance of 

i,ud0 Krohs. It contained 22 subahs which yielded an 
income of 880 crore dams (=22 crores of rupees). ' The 
greneral framework of the machinery of government was 
the same as under Akbar, though modifications were 
made by Shahjahan to suit his convenience. The admini* 
atration was still of a feudal and military type, and 


^ The 22 Subahs of the empire are as follows:— 


1. Delhi. 

2. Akbarabad. 

3. Lahbre. ' 

4. Ajm'ere. 

5. Daulatabad/ 

6. Allahabad. 

7. Berar. 


8. Malwa. 

9. Khandesh. 

10. Ahmedabad. 

11. Oudh. 

12.. Bihar. 

18. .Multan. 

14. Telingana. 


16. Orissa. 

16. Baglana. 

17. Thatta. 

18. Kabul. 

19. Balkh. 

20. Qandhar. 

21. Badakhshan. 

22. Kashmir. 
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Shahjahan maintained a huge army for the maintenance 
of his p^er. But he treated his subjects well, and 
Tavernier describes him as ruling over his subjects with- 
a mildness uncommon among sovereigns. He punished 
his nobles when they neglected their duties, and ari'anged 
all things for the comfort of the people who cherished a 
genuine affection for him. ‘ The mansab and iagir system 
pervaded the empire . The imperial service contained 
men of various nationalities, whom the Great Mughal 
‘ raised to dignities or degraded to obscurity according to- 
his own pleasure and caprice.’* These officers were paid 
both in cash and jagir, but they were invariably in debt 
owing to the costly presents they had to make to the- 
emperor’ and had to keep large establishments of wives, 
servants, camels and horses. The law of escheat weighed 
heavily upon them, andthedarkprospectsof their descend- 
ants after their death always haunted their minds. 

The most important source of the income of the state 
was the land revenue. Shahjahan enjoined on his officers 
the duty of looking after the interests of the ryot, but 
his instructions were not faithfully observed. A story is 
related of him which illustrates his solicitude for the well- 
being of the peasantry. One day, while the emperor was. 
examining the records of tlie revenue department, he 
found that in a certain village the revenue had increased 
by a few thousands, l^'orthwith he asked his high diwan 
Sadullah Khan to explain the cause of this increase. The 
minister who had beeiv poring over* the papers in his 
office day and night appealed before the August Presence- 


^ Travels, I, pp. 343-44. 

2 Ibid, p. 212. 

* Bernier, Travels, p. 213. 
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with his eyes still dozing and replied that owing to a 
■change in the course of the river a piece of land' had been 
«dded, which increased the cultivated area of (he village. 
The emperor enquired if the land in question was Khalsa or 
•aima (rent-free grant), and it was found that it belonged to 
the latter class. At this Shahjahan exclaimed in wrath : 
‘ The water over that tract of land has dried in response to 
the lamentations of the orphans, widows, and poor (of the 
place) ; it is a divine gift to them, and you have dared to 
appropriate it to the State ! If a desire to spare God’s 
creation had not restrained me, I slyi^uld have ordered the 
■execution of that second Satan, the oppressive faujdar 
(who has collected revenue from this new land). It will 
be enough punishment to dismiss him as a warning to 
others to refrain from such wicked acts of injustice. 
Order the excess collections to be immediately refunded 
to the peasants entitled to them.” 

The anecdote whether true or not clearly illustrates 
that in popular estimation Shahjahan was known as a 
just and generous ruler, was always anxious to protect 
the interests of his subjects. His diwan Sadullah had a 
high conception of his duties. He used to say that a 
diwan who was unjust towards the peasant was a demon 
sitting with a pen and inkpot before him. Besides the 
land tax the state levied a number of awaba, which were 
4 ifterwards abolished by Aurangzeb. These may be 
roughly classified under the following heads 

1. Duties on the sale of produce. 

2. Duties on the sale of property. 


Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p. 83. 
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3. Fees or commissiohs of the state and perquisites 

of officials. 

4. License tax on trades and professions. 

5. Forced subscriptions, gifts, and services. 

6. Imposts on the Hindus. 

Tax on bathing in the Ganges and other sacred 
waters. The Mughal government charged Rs. 6-4as. 
from every pilgrim at Allahabad. Tax on 
carrying the bones of dead Hindus for being 
thrown into the Ganges. 

Thq administration of justice was carried on by the 
^azis and Miradls, bur the emperor was not unmindful of 
his own duty in the matter. As the Khalifa of the age, 
he was the highest judge in the empire, and appeals 
in important cases were made to him. The emperor 
did not go to the Jharokha*i-Khas-o*am on Wednesday, 
which was set apart for administering justice. On that 
day at the appointed hour the emperor came straight from 
the Jharokha-i-darshan to the Hall of Audience, popularly 
known as the Ghusalkhanah, and disposed of the cases 
that were submitted to him by the Daroghas. The 
emperor- sought the advice of the Ulama, who expressed 
the view of the Shariyat and gave their verdict. 

The cases which required local investigation were sent 
to the provincial governors wi^h instructions to 6nd out 
the truth and to do justice and submit their report on them. 
The author of the Lubb-ut-Tawarikh who was a Hindu 
intimately acquainted with Shahjahdn’s reign, highly 
praises his administration of justice, and says that judg- 
ments were awarded with great care and discrimination. 

Manucci corroborates the Hindu writer, and records 
several instances in which Shahjahan interfered to 
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vindicate the claims of justice.* Even the highest officials, 
were punished when their wrongs were brought to light.. 
Once, it is said, certain actors sought the king’s permis- 
sion to stage a play. Their request was granted, but 
the performance exposed the iniquities of the governor 
of Gujarat. The emperor exclaimed in utter amazement : 

‘ Can there be a man in the world to do such wrongful 
acts ? ’ Enquiries were made, and when the allegations 
against the governor were proved, he was condemned xo 
life-long imprisonment in the fort of Rohtasgarh, and his- 
effects were seized. “ Bernier writes that the nower of 
the local authorities over the peasantry was so absolute, 
that there was no one before whom the injured peasant, 
artisan, or tradesman could lay his complaints. It may 
have been so in the remoter parts of the empire, but 
wherever the eye of the emperor could reach, wrongs 
were righted and justice was done. There was no craze 
for litigation, and gven Bernier admits that there were few 
law suits, fewer lawyers, and justice was expeditious. ' The 
anecdotes related by Manucci of Shahjahan’s rigorous 
justice present his character in a highly favourable 
light. 

The punishments inflicted upon the culprits were bar- 
barous. Minor offences wers punished with the mutilation 
of limbs, whereas for the more serious crimes death and 
imprisonment for life were laid down as penalties. Peter 
Mundy speaks of great barbarities practised by provincial 
satraps, and there is no doubt that some of them were 


* Storia do Mogor, I, p. 197. 

^ Storia do Mogor, I, pp. 198-99. 
® Bernier, p. 361, 
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druel and savage. ' But generalise about the whole 
administration from the cruelties of one or two governors 
would be hardly justifiable. 

The Mughals were essentially an urban people. They 
derived their revenue from the villages, but as Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar remarks, they dreaded them as a punish- 
ment. The provincial government was largely govern- 
ment of the capital cities of the provinces. The Subahdar 
acquainted himself with the condition of the villages 
through the faujdar and the officers of the revenue 
department and by paying personal visits to the rural 
areas, •but so far as governmental activity was concern- 
ed, the villagers were left to themselves and were taken 
no notice of as long as they did not disturb the public 
peace. The chief officers who controlled and guided the 
administration of the provinces were (1) the Subahdar, 
(2) the provincial diwan, (3) the faujdar, (4) the Kotwal, 
and (5) the Waqianavis. 

Their functions have been described before in a 
previous chapter. The accounts of European travellers 
throw a lurid light upon Shahjahan’s provincial adminis- 
tration. Peter Mundy describes the governors as cruel 

* The traTeller speaks of chor minara (tower of skulls for thieves) 
which he saw with his own eyes. This punishment was intended to 
banish theft from the country, and the result was undoubtedly whole- 
some. • 

Manucci (I. pp. 197 — 208) relates several instances in which Draco- 
nian punishments were inflicted upon the culprits. Some of them are 
obviously incredible. Nobles and commoners were punished alike for 
their misconduct, and the emperor freely laid his bands upon those who 
acted against his wishes or oppressed his poor sabjects. A Hindu clerks 
whose wife had been forcibly seized by a soldier, appealed to the 
emperor for protection. The slave girl was sent into the palace, and the 
emperor asked her to put water into the inkpot which she did with 
great cleverness. The emperor who watched the manner of the girl in 
doing the errand felt convinced that she belonged to the scribe, and 
dismissed the claim of the soldier and banished him from the city. 

39 
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and capricious tyrants who act^ callously in their dealing 
with the people. The governor of Patna, Abdullah Khan, 
ill-treated Mundy, connived at peculation, and levied 
customs duties even upon milk-sellers. * At Benares the 
traveller saw a man hanging on a tree by the heels— a 
punishment inflicted for disobeying the royal edict about 
the demolition of temples. “ Between Biyana and Fatehpur 
Sikri during the years 1632-33 he saw 250 or 300 men set 
on stakes by Mirza Lashkar, the governor, who recked 
nothing of human lives. ’ The customs duties were levied 
in many places, and thieves abounded in the country, and 
made the highways unsafe for traffic from Agra to 
Ahmadabad. The country was a barren desert, and no 
meat or drink was procurable and there were no aaraia.* 
The chor minara of which Mundy speaks have already 
been alluded to before. Mandelslo has drawn a similar 
picture. Bernier who reached India towards the close of 
Shahjahan’s reign speaks of provincial governors as 
petty tyrants, possessing boundless authority. There 
was none to whom the oppressed subject could appeal 
and he had no hope of redress ‘ let his injuries be so 
grievous or ever so frequently repeated.'* True, the 
Waqianavia were there to inform the emperor of the 
' doings of the governor, but there was * generally 
a dangerous collusion between these officers and 
the governor,’ with the result ^ that the wrong-doers 
•escaped unpunished, and tyranny continued to be prac- 
tised witiiout let. or hindrance. Manucci who praises 

1 Trayels, II, p. 160. 

* Ibid., II, p, 178. 

» Ibid., II, p. 284. 

* Ibid., n, p. 264. 

‘'Bernier, p. 281’. 
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Shahjahan’s severe justice contradicts Mundy in one 
important point. He gives a long account of the Saraia 
and their management. There were Saraia throughout 
the empire, which could accommodate 800 to 1,000 persons 
with their horses, camels, carriages and their guar4s. * . 

The accounts of European Travellers are in conflict 
with one another, and it would be unfair to generalise 
-about the administration as a whole from their observe* 
tions. It may be conceded at once that punishments were 
severe, and that provincial governors must have acted 
in certain places like tyrants, but it would be unfair to 
conclude from this that there was grinding oppression 
throughout the country. The author of the Lubb-ut- 
Tawarikk writes that Shahjahan employed intelligent and 
-capable officers, showed affection towards the people, 
examined the accounts himself, and tried to promote the 
welfare of the agricultural population in every way. The 
prosperity of the empire increased, and the pargana 
which had an income of 3 lakhs in the time of Akbar now 
.yielded 10 lakhs. Manucci also clearly states that the 
emperor removed just grievances and severely punished 
'his governors, when they oppressed the people. The 
Muslim citizens lived in ease and comfort, and though 
agricultural labourers, who were mostly Hindus, were not 
-so well oflf, it should be borne in mind that Shahjahan's 
buildings must have afforded ample occupation to artisans, 
masons, and labourers, who were brought together from 
different parts of the country. In times of famine the 
•emperor did much to alleviate human suffering. When a 
4 ievere famine occurred in the Punjab in the 19th year of 


^ Storia do Mogor, I, pp. 08-69, 
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the reign, the emperor issued an order that the childrea 
soM off by starving parents should be purchased at the 
expense of the state, and again made over to them. Ten 
public kitchens were opened at Lahore by the imperial 
command, where food was distributed gratis to the 
famished population. 

No clear line of demarcation can be drawn between 
the civil and military departments. The mansab and jagir 
were the determining factors in the administration#^ but 
the correspondence between the mansab and the number 
of horsemen indicated by it had ceased by the time Shah- 
jahan came to the throne. The Zat and Sawar ranks still 
continued but it is positively certain that the figures of 
the rank did not imply that a particular mansabdar 
kept the number prescribed by his mansab. To check 
fraudulent practices Shahjahan revised the branding 
idagh) regulations. An officer in the Subah to which he- 
was appointed was required to have ird of his horses 
branded, and if he was deputed on state duty in another 
province in Hindustan 1th, i. e., in the first case a 
mansabdar holding rank of 3,000 Zat and 3,000 Sawar 
was required to get 1,000 horses branded, and in the 
second case only 750. The number to be branded in the 
case of ofiicers who were sent to Balkh and Badakhshan 
in time of war was fixed rft 1th, owing to the difficulties 
of the journey and the rigours of Ahe climate. 

According to Abdul Hamid Lahori, the imperial armjr 
in 1648 consisted of 2,00,000 cavalry, 8,000 mansabdars, 
7,000 Ahadis or gentlemen troopers, 40,000 foot musketeers 
and artillery men and 1,85,000 cavalry under the princes 
and nobles, making a total of 4,40,000. Besides these 
there were troops in the parganas under the command 
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bf the faujda rs. kroris, and ftmilfl. anH therefore-iAo- 
'&tP6Hg?h of theloyai ariE^ must Have been considerably 
greater than the figure stated above. The various 
branches of the army continued to work as before, and 
there was no dearth of fighting material and during the 
Qandhar campaign special efforts were made to secure it 
by the government. Dara carried with him to Qandhar a 
large army consisting of four heavy guns, 30,000 ironshots, 
great and small, 1,500 mans, 5,000 mans of gunpowder, 
5,000 artillery men, 10,000 musketeers, 6,000 pioneers, 
sappers and axemen, 500 pakhalis, 3,000 ahadis, 60 war 
elephants and a great number of Banjaras for transport. 

Though numerically the army of Shahjahan was very 
large, its efficiency was by no means proportionate to its 
numbers, as is shown by its repeated failures against 
Qandhar and the disaster that followed the Balkh cam- 
paign. 

On the whole then it may be affirmed that Shahjahan 
exercised his sway in a beneficent manner. Tavernier 
writes that the police was so strict in all things and parti- 
eularly with reference to the safety of the roads that there 
was no necessity for executing a man for having com- 
mitted theft. ' Both Muslim and Hindu chroniclers agree 
in saying that the country was prosperous. The emperor 
possessed enormous wealth, which enabled him to adorn 
his capital cities with noble edifices which stand to fliis 
day.* Abdul Hamid Lahori writes that Shahjahan had 


1 Travels, !» p. 326. 

^ Sbabjahan spent 9^ crores of rupees in rewards and gifts in the 
‘first twenty yeeurs of his reign and more than three million on bis buil«* 
dings. Bernier writes (p. 223) that Shahjahan never amassed six oror^ 
of rupees, although he was a great economist. He does not include iu 
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jewels worth ten crores at thejtime of his accession. Out 
of these he spent jewels worth two crores in gifts and 
rewards and about 50 lakhs worth in medicines. In 1644 
he had in his possession jewels worth five crores in the- 
Jawahar Khanah-i-Inam and had two rosaries valued at 
20 lakhs of rupees. 

From the vast riches of the emperor the people at 
large derived no small benefit. Shahjahan’s love of magni- 
ficence created numberless facilities of employment. The 
state promoted industries, and in its workshops at Lahore, 
Agra, Fatehpur, Ahmadabad, Burhanpur and Kashmir 
costly fabrics of great beauty were made for the 'use of 
the royal family and the officials. Bernier speaks of Kar^ 
khanahs in the fortress where goldsmiths, painters, varni- 
shers, tailors, shoe-makers, manufacturers of silk, brocade- 
and other pieces of cloth exhibited their skill and power 
of invention. ' Still, labour in the bazars was not free, and 
the traveller observes that the artisans were not adequate- 
ly paid by the Omrah, who sometimes applied the Korah 
instead of paying fair wages. “ The Hindu merchants were 
well off, but many of them in the country districts conceal- 
ed their wealth, buried it deep in the ground. In the 
cities the merchants had considerable influence with 
the government. Santi Das, a wealthy Jain merchant of 
Ahmadabad who built a large temple in 1638, enjoyed the 
favour of the court and was given the title of Nagar 
Seth.» 

his estimate the gold and cilyer artiicles of yarious kinds, coyered with 
precious stones, pearls and other yaluable stuff. Bernier forgets that 
Bhahjahan had spent layishly on wars and buildings. 

^ Trayels, p. 269. 

•Ibid.,p. 266. 

’ Foster, Slnglish Factories, 1684—86^ p. 196. 
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On the 6th Septembei;, 1657, Shahjahan fell ill o£ 
strangury and constipation and was confined to bed. 

After a week he appeared in the Jharokha 
to allay the public disquietude caused by 
the rumour of his death, but weakness per- 
sisted, and even the physicians did not feel sanguine about 
his recovery. Knowing death to be a certainty, the emperor 
made his last will and testament, and commended 
his eldest son, Dara, to his nobles and ofiicers and asked 
them to look upon him as their sovereign lord. He advised 
the Prince to so order his c onduct as to please God, to 
cherish'his subjects, an d to look after the welfare of th e 
p easantry and army. The affairs of the state were man- 
aged by Dara in the emperor’s name, but the atmosphere 
was surcharged with suspicion, and to the distant parts 
of the empire the news travelled with lightning speed 
that Shahjahan was no longer alive, and that Dara was 
concealing the fact of his usurpation of sovereign power. 
With the advice of his physicians, Shahjahan left for 
Agra for a change of air on the 18th October, and took up 
his abode in the Agra fort, where he was to pass the 
remainder of his life as a captive in the hands of his 
ambitious son. 

Shahjahan had four sons, Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb 
and Murad, a nd two daughte rs Jahanara, ^ known as the 

Shahjahan’s Sahib , who was a strong partisan of 

{amii 7 -^ha- Dara and fiaushanara . who backed the claims 
Princes”* of her third brother, and kept him informed 
of everything that went on in the palace. 

Dara, who had just completed his 42nd year, was a man 
of eclectie v iews in religious m atters. He freely associat- 
ed with Muslim Sufis and Hipijll Ycdantintci listened wilii 
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equal interest to the doctrines of the Talmud and the 
New Testament With the help of Brahman scholars he 
translated the Upanishads into Persian, and attempted 
to discover a modus vivendi between irreconcilable doc- 
trines which divided mankind into hostile groups. ' To him 
there was no difference between the essentials of Islam 
and Hinduism His lack of sympathy with the orthodox 
point of view was enough to damn him in the eyes of 
the champions of bigoted Sunnism, and, no wonder, if 
Aurangzeb could successfully rally the hatred and spite 
of his co-religionists against him. 

D.ara was his father *3 favourite . He had always 
lived at court, and though polite in conversation and 
' a ffable in manners , he had not acquired the qualities of a 
statesman. Power and wealth had engendered in him 
much conceit of himself and rendered him disdainful 
of advice, even when it was offered by his well-meaning 
friends. He was ignorant of the art of war, and had 
wftw Tnnrola ftn t>iA fiflid nf hftt.tip. Thellattery Of 
courtiers had blinded him to his faults, and seriously 
impaired his capacity for correct judgment. In an open 

^ Dara^ was no apostate from Islam. Aurangzeb’s manifesto 
pointed out the following facts 

‘ (a) He conversed with Brahmans, Yogis and Sannyasia 
and looked upon them as spiritual guides. He regarded 
the Veda as a divide book and studied it. 

(ft) He wore rings and jewels on which was inscribed i^ 
I Hindi letters the word Prabftu or Lord. 

(d) He discarded the Ramsan and other observances of the 
faith. 

He wrote a number of works some of which are the following 

1. ^trr-i«f-asr3r which is a translation of the Upani- 
shads, 

2. SafinaUtd-AMa which is a hagiological treatise 
confining the lives of Muslim saints. 

8. Majmua^vd^Baharin^ a treatise on the technical 
terms of Hindu pantheism and their Sufi synonyms. 
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encounter, he had no chance of success against a practis* 
ed warrior and consummate diplomatist like Aurangzeb. 

Shuja was an intelligent man of refined tastes. He 
was not lacking in courage, but he was a slave to hi s 
pleasures, and like most other high-born youths of his age 
frittered away his time in t he com pany of women in the 
haram. No business of state could draw him away from 
his drinking bouts, and no courtier could remonstrate 
with him regarding the follies which he practised un- 
abashed. The climate of Bengal had undermined his 
bodily strength, and made him incapable of strenuous 
exertion. But he was not wholly devoid of mental 
power, and in times of crisis he could display a strength 
•of will and resourcefulness, which took his contempora- 
ries by surprise. 

Aurangzeb was the ablest of Shahjahan’s sons. He 
lacked the affable manners and the tolerant spirit of " 
Dara, but his j udgment was sound, and he had a great 
capacity for discerning the character of men with whom 
he had to deal. He was ‘ a perfect master of the art of 
dissimulation,’ and not even his most intimate friends could 
fathom the depth of his heart, when he chose to be reserv- 
• ed and incommunicative. He was well-versed in politics, 
and had acquired considerable experience of Administra- 
tion. He was essentially of e religious turn of mind, and 
was the only man whp could successfully lead the Sunni 
- opposition to Dara’s genuine liberalism. 

* Murad w as a fool in politics . His one thought was 
pleasure, and he left nothing undone to satisfy his grosser 
appetites. He was frank to a degree , despised intrigu e, 
and prided himself on his utter la ck of secrecy. BuiThis 
^character had other traitT ^^ch ddserve 
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He was generous and amiable, ^ and extended his favours- 
to those who served him, but in doing so he did not act 
with discrimination. He was not wanting in courage, and 
his love of ease vanished at the sight of an enemy arrang- 
ed in battle'array. Regardless of risk, he would rush into 
the thick of the fight and satiate his fury by the slaughter 
of his opponents. But he lacked the qualities of leader- 
ship, and his personal daring was not of much use against 
well-organised armies, controlled and guided by cqm- 
manders of ability, foresight, and capacity for combina- 
tion. Bernier is wrong in saying that he would have re- 
mained the undisputed master of Hindustan, if his courage 
had been under the guidance of a little more discretion. 

The rumour of Shahjahan’s death spread all over the 
empire, and since there was no law of succession among 
the Mughais, the rival claimants appealed 
War of arbitrament of the sword. During 

I succession be- ® 

f gins* the emperor's illness, Dara remained by his 

side, and transacted all public business in 
his name. ‘ To safeguard his own interests,' writes Khafi 
Khan, ‘ he exacted pledges from ministers not to publish 
what passed in council and closed the roads of Bengal, 
Ahmedabad and the Deccan against messengers and 
travellers. The Amirs, Zamindars, and ryots resented 
Dara’s impolitic action, and turbulent spirits in all parts of 
the country raised their heads in expectation of strife.” 

When the news reached the provinces, Murad and. 
Shuja assumed the - imperial title in Gujarat and 
Bengal respectively, and had the coins struck and the- 
Khutba read in their names. Dara feared Aurangzeb 
most, and^e^n^,.Hteeady persuaded the emperor to recall 
'Blnot. VII, p. S14. 
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t'Ke nobles and g^ erala.^bQ had be^T\ ffowt. fn (^gaiat him 
in the aege of Biiap'u r. Murad collected a large army, and 
6 ,000 hors e to thft pnrt nf 

Surat, which was an appanage o f .Taha nft rft Bpgnn^. ar^ d 
slew her DtMJowTiSrr” AiiHg^i with, his own,h8iid. 

Au rangzeh plaved ° uniting gamA. He rebuked 
Murad for his precipitate action and a sked him t o wait till 
the newsof Shahja'han’s death was cpn:drmed^~£utJdurad 
urged that the results” of "delhyT would be fatal. They 
entered ii^ an agreement in order to partition Ihe.empire 
between themselves. Murad was to take the northern 
provindesT t.e., the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and 
Sindh, and the rest were to belong to Aurangzeb. Dara 
was denounced as a Kafir, and Aurangzeb expressed his 
firm resolve to free the country from his evil influence. 
The ^rtition treaty was solemnly agreed to, and God and 
the Prophet were made witnesses to it. Murad marched 
out of Gujarat, and joined Aurangzeb in the environs of 
Dipalpur near Ujjain. The combined forces then pro- 
ceeded towards Ujjain and encamped at the village of 
Dhar mat, ready to give battle to the enemy. 

Shuja crowned himself at Rajmahal and started for 
Delhi attheheadof a large army, which included also a fleet 
of boats. He ravaged the districts of Bihar 
'ance!^^'* and reached Benares on January 24, 1658. 

Dara sen^ an army under his son Sulaiman. 
Shukoh and Raja Jaisingh Kachwaha to deal with Shuja. 
The imperial army met Shuja’s force i^t Bahadu rpur^ five 
miles north-east of Benares and defeated it. Shuja fled 
from the field of battle and hastily embarked for Bengal. 

Dara had also sent an army under Maharaja Jaswant 
Hi^b and Qadm Khan to deal with the combined forces 
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>of Murad and Aurangzeb. AttCTaptejg ^re m ad^ on botn 
sides avert the’ war _itflt vain, _ At 
of'^^^har^t* Pfiama^the two armies eng aged eac h othe r 
April ist^a injB- death gra pple, but the~Ra 3 p ati"l ^e 
defeated and^Jasar ant SingjTfleJlo^M arwar, 
where he foun9~tiie^c Mtle gates shut ag^st him^jrlKis 
pro'nd~ ^ifer~because unlik e a Rajput he Tfa'd'fled from 
the]gel d of battle to save his li fe. 1)ara rec all ed Sulaima n 
■Shu koh f rom Bihar, but he a rrived j po l ate. 

The'^StirfilJlam^^ f br~^ i3 defeat does not rest with 
the Raja. He had under his command^ah arihy, which 
was a heterogeneous mass ..without . cohesion or common 
loyalty. The Rajputs, belonging to the dliferent clans, 
were swayed by considerations of privilege and preced- 
ence, and did not render ungrudging obedience to the 
eommands of their leader. The Hindus and Muslims had 
their own differences, and their separatist tendencies 
destroyed the unity of command, which was essential 
to success. The M uslins scorn^ to fi ght und e r Hi ndu 
I eaderBhip t_imd-thus within a~single army there were seen 
two flo-ordip atfl autho rities, which fatally hamp ered the 
p ji^nR othAr . Besides these inherent drawbachsi 

the imperial army was weakened by the intrigues which 
its own ofiicers carried with Aurangzeb. 

The victory at Dharmat increased Aurangzeb’s pres- 
tige and brought to him much, treasure and fighting 
material The victorious prince proceeded towards Gwa- 
lior, and after crossini^he Chambal encamped near the 
plain of Samugarh. * P 

• Prof. J. N. Sarkar identifl^ Samugarh with Bamogar, a smaU 
tillage eight miles due east of Agra Port. „ , , « -i 

According to Bernier Samugarh is the modem Fatehabad, 31 miles 
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When Dara heard of ^e crushing defeat of Jaswant 
Singh’s army, he was completely unnerved. Shahjahan, 

^ who had started for Delhi on April 11, 1658, 

' Battle of to escape the heat of the Agra summer, re- 
May, 1668. tumed from Bilochpur to Agra, where vigor- 
ous efforts were made to crush Aurdngzeb. 
was opposed to war, but he did not assert himself and 
take steps to nip th&strife in the bud! He was so comolet e- 
ly in Dara’s hands thajt. iie.did not stir out t o allay th e 
suspicions of his .sons, who were tired of their elder bro- 
ther’s mischief. At last Dara’s army which- numbered 
about 150,000 reached the plain of Samugarh towards the- 
close of May, and arranged itself in battle array. The 
Rajputs formed the vanguard, the left and right w ings- 
were comm anded b y ^p hir S hukoh. Dara’s.jrounger son, 
and Khalilullah Khan respectively, while in the centre 
was posted Dara himself seated on a lofty elephant 
covered with barbed steel. T he numb e^of Dara’s army 
are_no index to its strength and, efficiency. He was not 
a great general himself, and his commander Khalilullah 
Khan was one of those men wh'omlntfignie can seduce 
and. go^d-C an 1bu y.~ The Rajputs after the fashion of 
their tribe followed their own tactics, and did not act in 
harmony with Muslim soldiers. Aurangzeb’s forces were 
led by tried warriors both* Hindu and Muslim, who had 
proved their valour ,in many an arduous campaign, and 
his artillery was better organised than that of his- 


south-east of Agra, where he found £i\8arai and a mosque called the 
Mubarak ManzU, 

The author of the Khulaaat^ who is a contemporary, writes that 
Agra was ten Kos (30 miles) from the battlefield. Tradition strongly^ 
supports the view that Samugarh is the modern Fatehabad. 
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■opponent. With th ese adv^gpl^ees on Auransrzeb’s side, 
the issue of the battle was a for egone conclusfon. 

TEe battle began witF a heavy discharge of rockets 
-and guns, and thousands of arrows were hurled from 
both sides. Siphir Shukoh and Rustam Khan with 10 
or 12 thousand horse rushed with great force towards 
Prince Muhammad and caused much confusion in the 
army, but a ball from the enemy’s guns struck Rustam’s 
elephant, who instantly fell on the ground. Rustam 
withdrew in fear from further attack, but reinforcements 
on both sides again made the contest warm. Rustam 
Khan was defeated, and Siphir Shukoh was driven' back. 

Mortified by Rustam’s discomfiture, Dara led the 
-centie which consisted of 20,000 horse against the 
victorious wing of the enemy, but he was repulsed. This 
was followed by a terrific attack of the Rajputs upon 
Prince Murad. The elephant of Murad was about to run 
-away from the field, but a chain was thrown round his 
legs to fix him to the spot, where he stood. Raja Ram 
Singh Rathor dashed at the elephant of Murad and cried 
out; “What! do you contest the throne with Dara 
Shukoh? ” Then the Rajputs rushed upon the elephant, 
•but they were cut down, and their robes ‘made the 
ground as yellow as a field of saffron.’ 

Aurangzeb and Murad both displayed , unPYamp led 
courage in fighting, and inflicted heavy losses on Dara’s 
men. Ih^^eat despair Dara got down from his elephant 
and mounted a hosse without arms but the sight of the 
empty howdah caused a panic in his army, and the 
result was a general stampede from the fleld. Aurang" 
zeb obtained a clear victory and received congratulations 
from all sides. Dara and Siphir Shukoh, dumbfounded 
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their defeat, took tlve road for Agra, where they 
reached late in the night. 

Aurangzeb entered Dara’s camp, and seized all his 
baggage and artillery. He offered congratulations to 
Murad on the acquisition of sovereignty and appointed 
skilled surgeons to dress his wounds. 

No words can adequately describe Dara’s miserable 
plight at this time. Most of his adherents, tormented by 
, ^ thirst and heat, gave up the ghost in despair 

Wards Agra* entering the town. He waa^so -ashamed 
that he did not go even ,to see Shahjahan, 
who ^as deeply touched by his defeat. An express was 
sent to "Delhi to order the local governor to place all 
the treasure in the fort at Dara’s disposal. But all this 
availed nothing a^ains^the relentless pressure of fate and 
the vindictive fury of Aurangzeb. 

After his victory the Prince started for Agra and 
encamped in the Bagh-i-Nur outside the town from where 
he sent a petition (orzdaa/ifi tojthe emperor, 
Aarangzeb’s begging to be excused^for the war w^ich 
wards Agra. was forced upon hraa by his enemies. Shah- 
jahan who was anxious to make the best df a 
bad job sent him a sword named Alamgi r. which was. 
looked upon as a .good.omen,lMid e^ressed_a desire to see 
bK.“ But Aurangzeb’s friends told him that t he' emff^r 
had formeda plot to tjike hfe itferTheyTjdm&d oui-to him 
thatjt was.oecessary.for his Shahjahanshould 

be imprisoned, Anran jf ^ b 

who at once sent Prince MuhammadL-to xenaove-ths._im- 
p^^^^^^s~ahd take -fioasessioa-qf-ibe' fq^ The siege 
bej:an, and the imperialiata defended themselvea-with 
gr eat gallantey, but w^en tbe..yvater aaPPiy '^1^^4^ 
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Jamna wm cu^ff , they surrendered. ’ The old emperoV 
was_for ced in t^fhe seplusioa of the -&ay:a?»^-whwe none but 
a few private servants were allowed tojpeak-taiiim. His 
d^rI^loved_ daughter Jahanara shared his captivity and 
served him with unequalled devotion. She tried to bring 
abo^ a reconciliation between father and son, but her 
e ffort s failed. A secret letter written by the emperor to 
Dara,_asking him to stay at Delhi, was betrayed into- 
^^Uigzeh*s ha^s, and his suspicions were fully confirmed. 
Ete felt convinced of the emperor’s duplicity and turned 
a deaf ear to allcounsels of peace and conciliation. 

Aurahgzeb was now defacto master of the empire. 
He held a grand Darbar, and his officers and men saluted 
him as their liege-lord. But Murad felt 
ofMu”ad?”*°* dissatisfied with his brother’s attitude. He 
gathered round him a force of 20,000 men 
and began ‘to assert his own will.’ When Aurangzeb- 
left for Delhi, Murad followed him and added to the 
confusion of the time by setting up a new rivalry. 
But Aurangzeb was equal to the occasion. At Mathura he 
invited Murad to a feast which he heartily enjoyed. Wine, 
Murad's greatest foible, proved a fatal snare. Dead drunk, 
he fell asleep, and in a short time found himself a prisoner 
in his brother’s hands. Gold fetters were thrown round 
his legs, and he fretted and. fumed with the impotent rage 
of a caged tiger, and heaped curses on Aurangzeb for 


^ Shaligaban wa& compelled to quench his thirst in the scorching^ 
heat of June with bitter well-water^ He wrote a pathetic letter to 
Aurangzeb in which the following Terse occurs : — 

I Praised be the Hindus in all cases, 

I As they ever offer water to their dead. 

I And thou, my son, art a maryellous Musaknan, 

lAs thou causest me in life to lament for (lack of ) water! 

To this Aurangzeb’s reply was, “ It is tout own doing.” 
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violating his solemn oaths on the Quran. The jraptive 
Prin ce w as sent to the fort of Gwalior, where after some 
abortive attempts at escape, he was tried for the murdier 
of his Diwan, Ali Naqi, and was condemned to death. The 
Q’azl's verdict was forthwith executed, and the unhappy 
Prince was murdered in his prison ceir(December 4} 1661)» 
and his body was l&uried in the fort. 

Aurangzeb continued his march towards Delhi where 
on July 21, 1658, he crowned himself as emperor, and 
assuhied the title of Alamgir (world compeller). The usual 
rites of coronation were put off to a later occasion. 

Dasa did not stay long at Delhi. He fled to the Pun: 
j ab, w here he thought he might escape from the clutches 
of his mortal enemy. But the latter follow- 
attempt ^ heels and compelled him to 

seek refuge in Gujarat. The Governor, of 
Ahmedabad received him well, and placed at his disposal 
ten lakhs of rupees, which belonged to Murad. With. thia . 
money he raised a force of 20,000, and once more decided 
to grapple with Aurangzeb. Raja Jaswant Singh Rathor 
invited Dara to hasten towards Ajmere and promised him 
support. Dara forthwith set out on his jo urney. 
hopes were dashed to the ground, when he learnt that 
Jaswant had been won over by Aurangzeb. Through the 
good offices of Raja Jai Smgh^ the Rgja’s offences 
f^given by Aurangzeb, and he was reinstated in .his 
manaab. Dara appealed to the Raja to honour his plighted 
word, but^bis entreaties produced no effect. Af last,~he 
resolved to hold the pass of Deoroi; nhT was defeated by 
Aurangzeb’s army. 

Dara again aought refuge ip . flight- He fle4.Jnw8rds 
Gu jaret but the foUowers of Aurangzeb allowed himnoxesL 

"~F.’40 
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He reached Ahmedabad, but the goveriiur refused him 
permission to enter the town. D^riven from 
DSdar* ****** pillar to post, the unfortupateJErince pro- 
ceeded^ towards Dadar, to seek shelter with 
the Baluchi Chief, Malik Jiwan, whom lie had once saved 
from the imperial wrath- Bernier writes that his wife, 
dai^hter and his son, Siphir Shukoh, implored him on 
bended kne^ not to_go to the Pathan Chief, but Dara did 
not believe it possible that he would be betrayed by a man 
‘ boundJOLhim by such strong ties of gratitude." ‘ The 
journey to D^ar was a terrible misfortune. Dara’s wife, 
Nadiia Begum, the unhappy lady, who had shaded her 
husband’s vicissitudes with a fidelity which compels our 
admiration, died of diarrhoea on the way, and her body 
was sent to Lahore to be buried according to her wish. 
“ I^untain after mountain of trouble ” writes Khafi Khan, 
" t hus p ressed upon the heart of Dara, grief was added to 
grief, sorrow to sorrow, so that his mind no longer retained 
its equilibrium.” " ^e B aluchi Chi ef, instead of giving 
him shelter, betrayed him into the hands of Aurangzeb’s 
generals. Dara was stunned by this act of crowning 
ti^cheiry, but he was powerless against his evil -destiny 
vi^ich frustrated all his plans and turned friends into foes. 
,BotErfather and son were made captives and taken to 
Delhi, where they reached on August 28, 1659. 

‘Die news of Dara’s capture filled Aurangzeb's heart 
with joy, but he carefully concealed his feelings. When it 


Dara’s d i 8- 
,grace. 


was confirmed, he ordered him to be brought 
out of prison and subjected to unspeakable 


disgrace. The Prince was paraded 


1 Bernier, Travels, pp.ll6>06. 
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Blthy elephant with his son, Sip^ir Shukoh, through the 
streets of Delhi. Whet a terrible ordeal it m ust have been 
t o one w^o had entered that city many a time at t^ head 
of stately" proceasuuis, decked in all the magnificent 
trappings of Mughal royalty ? It was a spectacle which 
aroused pity in the stoniest hearts, and Bernier, who was 
ah eye witness, has described the scene in these words ; 

“ . . . . and everywhere I observed the people weep- 
, ing, and lamenting the fate of Dara in the most 
touching language. 1 took my station in one of the 
most conspicuous parts of the city, in the midst 
of the largest bazar ; was mounted on a good horse, 
and accompanied by two servants and two intimate 
friends. From every quarter I heard piercing and 
distressing shrieks, for the IMian people have a 
very tender he art ; men, women, and children 
waning~5STf some mighty calamity had happened 
to themselves. Gionkan (Malik Jiwan) rode near the 
wretched Dara; and the abusive and indignant 
cries vociferated, as the traitor moved along, were 
absolutely deafening. I observed some Fakires 
and several poor people throw stones at |the 
infamous Patan ; but not a single movement was 
made, no one offered to draw his sword, with 
a view of delivering , the beloved and compas- 
sionate Prince. WheJi-_-thia__disgraceful procession 
JmuL passed through every part of 7?eZfeF,~th e iw or 
prisoneg- jvas shut ii'n^in on e o f h is own gardens. 

Pa rses noble qualities did not desert him even in this 
of misfortune. Manueei relates that when the 
* Khafi Khan says Kbairabad. Bernier, Travels, pp.'fiB — 100. 
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Prince was in front of the fortress, a faqir shouted to hinf : 
‘O Dara! when you were master, you always gave me alms; 
to-day I know well thou hast naught to give me.’ The 
Prince responded to the beggar’s wish, drew off his dingy, 
dark-coloured shawl from his person, and threw it down to- 
the faqir. But Bahadur Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, who 
had arrested him ordered the shawl to be seized, saying 
that a prisoner had no right to give anything. ' 

What was to be done with Dara ? H is jate was l^otly 
discussed in the Hall of Private, Audi enca. Danishmand 
Khan pleaded that his life might be spared, 
fSie!* * but Shayasta Khan and others urged 'that he 

was a Kafir, and death was the only fit 
punishment for infidelity. They were strongly s upp orted 
by Raushanara, whose jiatred forjier jfallen_brather was 
n^,extinguiahM-even hy_hia terrible sufferings. The con- 
venient plea of Kufr was turned to the best account. The 
Ulama gave the verdict, that Dara was an apostate from 
Islam, and therefore deserved to die. The judgment was 
m erely an -echo of Aurangzeb’s real inclinations, apd he 
decided to-ii ^roy Dara_toth on the gro und of infidjelity 
and pu blic necessity. Dara loo ked ai>outiorT[iip in all 
quarters, but M^hat ho pe w a s ther e, whep^no pity could be 
foj md in a brotheF's feeasf ? His petition for. mercy to 
^^ngzeb only brought . the callous answer that ‘ a 
usurper ^d m ischief-maker deserved no pardon.’ The 
TOPulac e was sympatheric. but it could do nothing to save 
bina- A riot, pc^^ed in the streets, and Malik Jiwan’s 
lifAw as perilo usly iJireatened. The disgrace of the newly 
en nobled traitor only accelerated the doom of hjghaiiless 
. ^ci^s. 

^ 8toria do Mogor, 1, p. 856* 
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The atrocious duty of murdering Dara and his son was 
assigned to Nazr, a ruffianly slave, utterly devoid of 
human feelings. When he tried to separate Dara from 
his son, who was confined in the same room, the two 
clasped each other in a tight embrace and shrieke^ aloud 
with grief. Dara attacked the slave with a small knife, 
which he had concealed under his pillow, and struggled 
to save himself, but he could not resist single-handed his 
ferocious assailants who were used to commit such bloodyj 
deeds. In a few minutes the ghastly tragedy was over, 
and the room became perfectly still. 

Dara's head was sent to Aurangzeb, who after identi- 
fication ordered that his corpse be paraded again through 
the streets of Delhi, to leave no doubt in the popular 
mind about his death. Such was the.yengeance Aurangzeb 
e^a^t^, for h^is wrongs, fancied or real. Dara was buried 
in the tomb of Huinayun, where he still rests amidst a 
number of princes of imperial descent. His second 
exposure through the streets of Delhi in the midst of 
much humiliation and contempt points to his popularity, 
which even Aurangzeb feared in spite of his great 
abilities and devotion to Sunni orthodoxy. 

Dara had sent Sulaiman Shukoh to the east to deal 
with Shuja. On hearing of the battle of Dharmat, peace was 
made, and the Prince began his march to- 
Shukoii.™*” wards Delhi. At Kara he received the news 
of Dara’s disastrous defeat at Samugarh and 
a letter from Shahjahan, asking him to bring all his forces 
back to help his father. Tho 

gepe r als t o -acc omp a ny , JuniiJMxt -Tai Singh ffpnitly 
refuaed.tQ-Eem ajn on the losin ^^e. At the advice of the 
Saiyyids of Barah, he marched to Allahabad, and from there 
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proceeded to Hardwar via Lucknow and Moradabad, so as 
to be able to join his father in the Punjab. But Shayasta 
Khan .j)ursued,,hhB^ and drove _.hlffl-. into the Grarhwal 
territory. When Aurah^gzeb rid himself of all his rivals, 
he turn.ed towards Sulaiman Shukoh, and asked the Hindu 
chief with whom he had sought shelter, to surrender him. 
The Raja refused to do so, but his son yielded to Aurang- 
zeb’s threats. Sulaiman tried to escape to Ladakh, but 
he was captured after a brief resistance and brought to 
the fort of Salimgarh (January 2, 1661) by Ram Singh, 
the son of Raja Jai Singh. 

Sulaiman Shukoh was broughtip chains.befQrej^y}rang- 
zeb ih^^e open. The sight of the handsome 

yo un^ Prince in such a miserable CQndRionr~naOYe3“ all 
with pity'except his uncle, who would suffer no rival to 
exist. ' The Prince bowed jto tl^emperor^ 4 Uid 4 M«yed that 
he \wuld prefer immediate death to., slow. 4 >oisoning by 
means of ■post. Aurangzeb solemnly promis^ that jjost 
would' not be administered to him, and that he should feel 
no anxiety .on that account. The Prince bowed again, 
and was sent to the fort of Gwalior the next day. There 
in that gloomy dungeon the ‘ wretched beverage ’ was ad- 
ministered to him every morning until he died. * No qualms 
of conscience seem to have troubled Aurangzeb, who broke 
the promise he had made of his own free will in a most 
solemn manner. , 

^ Bernier has palbetiicallr described (pp. 106-6) tbe scene. He- 
describes^ also tbe process of slow poisoning by post wbicb wns 
common in Mugbal India. ‘ Tbis drink,’ says be, ‘ emaciates tbe wretched 
victims; wbo lose tbeir strength and intellect by slow degrees, be- 
come torpid and senseless, and at length diei’ Travels, p. 107. 

* In May 1663, ‘he was sent to tbe next world throiuth tha 
exeitiobs of bis keepers.’ 
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After the battle of Bahadurpur, Shuja fled to Patna 
and thence to Mungher. But Sulaiman Shukoh pressed 
o. . hard, and Anally a peace was made (May 

Dnuj& ^ 

16B8) by which Bengal. Orissa and Bihar to’ 
the east of Mungher were to be given to Shuja in full 
sovereignty. Aurangzeb, after his coronation at *Delhi, 
wrote a letter to Shuja in which he expressed warm 
brotherly feelings, and promised to give him anything he 
wanted after getting rid of Dara Shukoh. Shuja knew 
Aurangzeb too well to misunderstand his real intentions 
and prepared for war. A great battle was fought at 
Khajwah' (January 1650^ in which Shuja's army was 
completely defeated. 

Pressed hard by Aurangzeb ’s troops Shuja fled to 
Bengal and thence to Arakan, where he was killed by the 
Maghs for planning a conspiracy to overthrow the ruler 
of that country.’' 

Why did Aurangzeb outdistance all his rivals in the 
war of succession ? The Muslim chroniclers lay much 
Causes of ®™Phasis On his iqbal, but the modern 
Aurangzeb’s historian must find other explanations of 
success success. Nothing contributed more to 

Aurangzeb’s rapid rise than Shahjahan’s weakness and 
incapacity. His illness caused the rumour to spread 
£Kaf~he was dead, and this evil report was confirmed by 
Dara ’sown impolitic conduct. He stopped the commu- 
nications from .the various provinces, and employed 

* Khajwah is in the Fatehpur district in the United Provinces, five 
miles 8.-W. of theBindki Road Station on the B. I. Ry. 

^ Khafi Khan says, ^all traces of Shuja disappeared in Aiakai^ 
The information that he was killed by the Maghs is supplied by Sir 
J. N. Sarkar on the authority of a Dutch merchant named Jan Tak. 
History of Aurangzeb, I, pp. 611-12. 
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his men to intercept the letters of the other Princes 
to their agents and nobles at Court. We cannot blame 
Shahjahan for appointing Dara as his successor, when 
physicians had despaired of his life, for even among 
the Mughals the law of primogeniture had its conscious 
or unconscious influence in determining the succession 
to the throne. A partition of the empire at that stage 
was out of the question, and the only thing Shahjahan 
could do was to ensure the succession of Dara in the event 
of his death. But when he had completely recovered 
after ten weeks, he ought to have asserted his ovyn will 
and strongly put down the attempts of the Princes to 
snatch power from his hands. ‘ The author of the Khula- 
sat-ut-Tawarikh writes that the emperor dissuaded Dara 
from fighting and told him that no harm could be done 
by their coming to the capital, but more than this he did 
not do.* Perhaps Dara kept the emperor uninformed of 
the dismay caused by the rumour of his death. Even after 
the battle of Dharmat, which must have opened his eyes 
to the seriousness of the situation, he did not stir out to 
meet Aurangzeb, who was on the bank of the Chambal, 
not very far from Agra. If he was too weak from the 
effects of his illness, he could have called a council of 
war to deal with the situation and rally to his side those 


* Prof. J. N. Barkar writes (History ol Xurangzeb. Vol. I, p. 283) : — 

* By the middle of November Shahjahan was completely recovered and 
important matters wkich had hitherto been kept from him, could no 
longer be withheld * ^ 

* When Aurangzeb reached the Chambal, writes the author of the 
Khulasat^ the emperor sent word to Dara, who was at Dholpur, not to 
fight with Aurangzeb, and though he was weak, he wished to go to the 
scene of action to stop the war. The imperial peahkhanah proceeded in 
advance, but Dara did not heed the emperor^s advice and prepared for 
war. 
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ministera, generals, and officers whose loyalty was yet 
unshaken. But unfortunately he misjudged the -trend 
•of events, and continued to give support to Dara, which 
exasperated the other Princes and shook their faith 
in their father's justice. He was still popular and it 
would have been difficult for the Princes to deprive 
him of his throne, if he had really willed to keep it for 
himself, and declared his resolve to curb their ambitious 
spirft. 

Dara was not a general himself. Fondled and favour- 
ed by Ijis father, and surrounded by all the influences 
that foster love of flattery and self-conceit, he had not 
cultivated those qualities, which bring to men the prizes 
of a competitive warfare. His helplessness after Samu- 
garh is a fair measure of his incapacity as general and 
statesman. His ally Raja Jaswant Singh at first treated 
with scorn Aurangzeb’s overtures for peace, and persisted 
in his resolve to fight. Too late did he realise the un- 
wisdom of his act, and found that the Prince was put on 
his mettle by his imprudent refusal. Dara’s forces too 
were not well organised. There was division and strife 
in his ranks. The Rajputs were not wanting in valour, 
but their peculiar notions of precedence and prestige 
fatally marred their heroic attempts to serve the cause 
•of their patron. The MusMms on Dara’s side were 
treacherous and corrupt and were seduced by 
Aurangzeb’s offer of money and honour. Among his 
rivals there was none who could £qual Aurangzeb in 
-diplomacy, statecraft, and generalship. His victory in 
the war of succession was the victory of action over 
aupineness, of intrepidity over inertia, and of organisation 
And discipline over confusion and incoherence. 
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Aurangzeb’s forces were well equipped, and he was 
constantly drawing men from the ranks of his opponents. 
His personal gallantry stood him in good stead, and his 
capacity for strategic combinations and dexterity m 
arranging the positions of his forces on the field of battle 
greatly added to his strength. His reckless courage called 
forth the heroic qualities of his followers, who showed 
much determination and endurance in his service. Then, 
there was his championship of Sunni orthodoxy. “By 
talking about Dara’s alleged apostasy and intimate 
association with the Hindus, he had struck a responsive 
chord in orthodox hearts. Shahjahan’s own policy had 
strengthened the forces of reaction, and, nd wonder, if 
the officers and nobles of the empire, who weighed the 
pros and cons of Dara’s assumption of imperial dignity felt 
afraid as to the future of Muslim interests. In fact, Shah- 
jahan fell by the force of passions he had himself aroused 
by discarding the policy of Akbar and Jahangir. His 
continued support to Dara, even when his cause was 
hopeless, increased the anxiety of the Sunni section, and 
convinced it of the correctness of its attitude 

Dara’s popularity with Shahjahan’s subjects proved 
of no avail. It was an age in which the leaders counted 
for everything, the people for nothing. The latter shedi 
tears for Dara ; there was a small riot too to express the 
popular hatred for Malik Jiwan, but> beyond this nothing 
was done to save the unhappy Prince. The loyalty of 
chiefs and officers rested on no principle. They readily 
transferred their allegiance to the successful man of 
action. By attaching these to his side, Aurangzeb could 
Kiccessfully defy public opinion and disregard the claims 
of natural kinship. 
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Shahjahan was closely guarded in the fort of Agra, 
where he lived as a prisoner with hia Jahanara 

for eight |f>Tnr vaars He made attempts to 
S^yahan. regain his liberty but in vain. His enemies- 
became more vigilant in keeping watch, and 
added to his bitterness and grief by denying to him 'even 
the most trivial conveniences. No one could see the- 


emperor without the agents of Aurangzeb being present, 
and IV) letters were allowed to pass unopened. Later, the 
captive was forbidden to write letters with his own hand, 
and had to dictate to a eunuch. When he needed a pair 
of slippers, he was supplied “shoes neither of eight rupees 
nor of four nor of two, but the common leather shoes “ ‘ 
Aurangzeb opened a bitter correspondence with him about 
the jewellery in the fort of Agra, which was carefully 
locked and sealed by his men, although the aged emperor 
was allowed to have a look at his precious hoard. ' But 
to the treasure inside the private rooms of the haram, 
the emperor had full access Tavernier w rites that when > 
Aurangzeb asked Shahjahan at the time of his coronation 1 
to send some of his jewels to be used on that auspicious ! 
day, he regarded it as an insult, and became so enraged ■ 
that for some days he behaved like a mad man, and j 
was nearly dead. He frequently called for a pestle and 
mortar to pound up all his precious stones, but Jahanara 
dissuaded him from dqjlng so. Aurangzeb blamed him 


^ Storia do Mogor, II, p. 77. 

* Sarkar, III, p. 130. Aurangzeb had sealed up all jewels and 
treasure after the surrender of the Agra Fort (8th June, 1668). All 
property was attached by his orders. Prince Muhammad was asked to 
manage things in such a way that Shahjahan might not be pained ia 
mind by the occurrence. 

• Travels, I» p. 871. 
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por partiality towards Dara aad neglect of government, 
and declared that the responsibility for the fratricidal war 
entirely rested on him. He urged that he was compelled to 
join in it in defence of himself and the interests of Islam, 
and that it behoved a king like Shahjahan to submit with 
resignation to the Divine will. The fallen emperor was 
deeply touched by these reproaches. He described his 
son as a robber who had usurped the throne to which he 
had no moral or legal right, and charged him with being 
a hypocrite. But reproaches like entreaties failed to 
produce any effect, and the most magnificent ruler of 
the Mughal line “ ceased to complain like a child that 
cries itself to sleep. ’ ’ 

The war of succession had resulted in the deaths of 
his dearest children, but Shahjahan bore up against these 
blows of fate with a patience and fortitude which 
deserve to be admired. In these days of distress, 
he never forgot God and spent his time in meditation 
and prayer. The constant companionship of two saintly 
souls, Saiyyid Muhammad of Qanau j and his own 
■daughter Jahanara assuaged his grief, and kept him alive. 
Like Cordelia, Jahanara showed true filial piety and 
•devotion towards her forlorn father. She nursed him 
with the tender care of a mother, and did her best to 
make him forget the cruei bereavements that fate had 
inflicted on him. In January 1666, he again fell ill, and 
it became certain that his end was near. He retained his 
consciousness to the last, and with low breath directed 
Jahanara as to how his last rites were to be performed. 
Then having made his will and charged Jahanara to treat 
his wives and servants with kindness, he expired on 
January 22, 1666, at the age of 74, yitii his eves fixed o n 
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ttfe Taj Mahal , where he expressed *a desire to be buried- 
jahanara’s wish to take the corpse in a stately procession 
to the mausoleum was frustrated by Aurangzeb. The' 
latter did not even come to see the dying man, and the 
once majestic ‘ king of the kings ' was carried to his last 
resting place by eunuchs and low class menials through 
a private door, broken open in the wall of the fort 
below the Musamman Burj, ‘ in a manner unlike the 
funeral of other emperors and unworthy of his 
ancestry.’ 

The funeral was simple enough. Manucci says that 
Jahanara sent 2,000 gold coins to be scattered among the 
poor, but the guards seized the money, saying that 
prisoners could not give anything. ‘ Insolence could 
not have gone further. To leave his father even in death 
to the mercies of eunuchs and slaves was a proceeding 'of 
which there can be no justification. Whatever the feel- 
ings of Aurangzeb, Shahjahan’s death plunged Agra into 
grief, and in all parts of the town the great qualities and 
noble deeds of the deceased were on everybody’s lips. A. 
kind and just ruler, who never oppressed his subjects, he 
was bemoaned universally by them, and according to the 
Muslim chronicler, ‘ the cry of lamentation rose up from 
every house in the lanes and market places alike.’ 
Jahanara’s feelings on this occasion can better be imagin- 
ed than described. 

A month later, Aurangzeb entered the fort and if 
Manucci is to be believed, the Begum presented to him- 
the letter of pardon which she had obtained for her brother 
from Shahjahan together with the valuable jewels in his. 


> StOfis do Mogor, II, p. 136. 
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. possession. ' Aurangzeb did not pause to examine ^he 
genuineness of the document, and deemed it ‘enough to 
justify him with the populace.’ The Begum Sahib was 
requested to go to Delhi, and was allowed to retain the 
honours and dignities, which she had enjoyed during her 
father’s lifetime. At Delhi the noble Princess continued 
to enjoy the position of the First Lady in the Court till 
her death on 6th September, 1681. She acquired a great 
•celebrity for her charity and piety, and like a faithful 
disciple o f Mian Mir, spent her time in meditation and 
prayer. On her death she was buried in the tomb of 
Nizamuddin Aulia. her revered sain t, and the modest 
stone inscription beside her grave still shows how pious 
«nd gentle of spirit she was. “ 


‘ Ibid. 

® Here is the inscription of Jahanara*s tom b. 

, f • ^ f Sim 

Translation,—^'' He is Hying and self-subsisting. Let naught cover 
my grave save the green grass : for grass well suffices as a covering for 
the graves of the lowly. The humble and mortal Jahanara, the disciple 
of the Khwajas of Chisht, and« the daughter of Shahjahan, the king 
and champion of faith. May Qod iilumiijjLate his demonstrations. The 
year 1092 (1681 A.D.)/’ 

Jahanara was born on the 2l8t of Safar, 1023 A.H. (2nd April* 1614 
A.D.). She was first ^ given the title of Begum Sahib and then of 
Padshah Begum, and for a long time was the chief lady in the im« 
perial haram. When Shahjahan was imprisoned by Aurangzeb, she 
Toluntarlly shared his imprisonment with him. She died on the 
8rd of Ramzan, 1092 A.H. (16th September, 1661 A.D,). 
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• Shabjahan at tbe time of his iftiprisonment was in bis 
'66tb year. Few men in history have had their patience put 

Character and ^ ® most magnificent niler 

■personality of of the Chagtai dynasty. His misfortune s 
Shabjahan. H^e his enjoyments were of an extraordinar y 
character . From the meridian of splendour, he had 
all of a sudden sunk to the position of a miserable 
captive. His portrait handed down to us by Amin Qazwini 
shows him to have been a handsome man of winsome 
mafiners, excelling all his contemporaries in culture and 
refinement, and intensely devoted to his religious and 
secular duties. He was of a moderately tall stature, and 
his complexion was somewhat white. He had a broad 
forehead and good black eyes, and his ears and nose were 
neither too long nor too short. He had one mole on the 
right eye and four on the four fingers of his hand and one 
•on the sole of his left foot He had a large wart below 
his eye near the nose which was considered auspicious. 

The drama of Shahjahan’s life, which began amidst 
scenes of unparalleled brilliance and enjoyment, ended 
like one of the tragedies of Euripides. He had to taste in 
equal measure the sweetness as well a s .the bittern ess of 
th e cup of fashionable life a nd to bear with patience'Th e 
~ viciaaitode_s , which an unkind fate had reserved in store 
for him. In his boyhood, he was ^ favourite of his grand - 
father. Akbar. who frequently told Salim that he was 
the best of his sond*. The child fully returned the old 
man’s love, and did not leave his bed qven when he was 
about to die. When four years, fbur months, and four 
^ays, of age, he began his education, and was entrusted 
to the care of such well-known teachers as Mulla Qaaim 
Beg Tabrezi. ^ikuaJlawaj, Shaikh Abdul Khair, and 
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Shaikh Sufi , and by' reason of his great intelligence 
acquired much useful knowledge in a short time. He was 
a n absolute teetotaller till the age of 24, and Jahangir 
tells us in his Memoirs that he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to taste alcohol for the first time. He practised 
all the.manly exercise in which the princely youth of 
that day took delight. He passionately loved huntin g, 
swordfen cing, elephant fights, horse-riding, and re- 
tained his fondness for game, even when be was 
engrossed in the busy duties of the kingly office. Like 
other scions of the royal house, he had cultivated 
the qualities of a soldier and distinguished himself 
in Mewar and the Deccan, though in his later years 
after his accession to the throne his successes were neither 
rapid nor brilliant. His direction of the campaigns i n 
Balkh, Qandhar, and the Deecan daserves to be censur ed 
from the milit ary point of vi ew. To the accomplishment 
Of a soldier he added the graces of a literary man. He 
coul d speak Persian w ith fluency and ease, and conversed 
in Hindi wi th those who were not acquainted with that 
language. Having been brought up in his childhood by 
Ruqayya Begum, he could speak in Turkis h, and under- 
stand many Turkish words without difl^ulty. He was 
a fine calligraphis t, took delight in poetry and song , and 
evinced an extrWdinary interest in art. He waa a great 
natron of music , and himself knew how to play with skill 
and proficiency upon musical instruments. His inventive 
genius exhibited itself in the finished products of hia 
workshops. He was bv nature a lover of ayt , hpnnty 
wealth. He loved cleanliness and made a lavish use of 
perfumea So punctilious was he in these matters, that 
he used to wai^ his hands even after touching pearls and 
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.^wels. Of his exquisite architectural tastes,! an account 
will be given in a different place. Here it will suffice to 
say that no emperor of Hindustan before him had spent 
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The charge of cruelty brought against him on the graund 
of the murder of his brothers cannot be refuted, but it 
may be urged in extenuation that his atrocities were 
due in a great measure to necessity and the custom of 
the dynasty to which he belonged. The hidden powers 
that control the destinies of man fully punished him for 
his misdeeds, and though we are shocked at the inhu- 
manity which he showed, we lose, as Dow says, half our 
rage in the pressure of circumstances wtiich^ drove him 
to such a ghastly step. Shahjah an was not natuf-al lv 
cru^, and for these early crimes He made ample 
amends by the strict justice and clemency of his 
government and his solicitude for the well-being of his 
subjects. 

Unlike Jahangir Shahjahan was an orthodox Musal - 
man. The details of his daily life supplied by Amin 
Qazwini furnish proof of his devotion to the faith. He 
used to offer prayers regularly four times a da y, and 
o bserve fast dur ing the whole of Ramzan. Though 
fri endly towards the Hindus in his personal relation s, he 
was hostil e to their rfilio-ion . hilt he never allowed his 
bigoted ISunni instincts to override considerations of 
statesmanship. E arly in his reign he had ordered the 
■de molition of 76 n^w tamnlftH in t.hp. district of Be nares 
alone, and it was by his co mmand that the wo nderful 
tem ple of Orcha was razed td the ground by the Mughal 
soldiery, and ^e women of Sir Sing^^undela were trea t- 
ed in a manne T^HSb ahoeka ou r sense of decorum7 ~lHe 
i hated the C^stiane . waged war against them, but in 
this he was not much to blameT In the account of the 
English factors we are told that he was a great enemy of 
Christianity, an<K that the Christians never felt secure 
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against the outbursts of his wrath. ' T o the Shias he 
was equally hostile. His wars against them were under- 
taten not merely for conquest, but for the extirpation of 
/heresy and the triumph of the true doctrine. The social 
legislation which he undertook reveals his attitude towards 
religious dissent. W hen the emperor was informed th at 
in the district of Burhanpur mivftd marriafTfia nrftvaJlftd 
ail ing tne Hindus and Muslims, andi^at women af ter 
de ^^ were buried or burnt acc ording to the re ligion of 
thm r husbands, he issued an o rder t hat no Muslim girl 
should remain in the house of a Hindu and if the husband 
dfiaired* tn IfAPp her, he should embrace Islam. ’“'The 
Zamindar of the place accepted Islam and received the 
title of Raja Daulat-i-mand. All such practices were 
abolished, and Qazis and Maulvis were appointed from the 
Khalsa lands to teach the ignorant the tenets of the faith. 
The Hindus of the Punjab were severely punished for 
marrying Muslim wome n, who were snatched away 
from them and made over to Muslims. _ About 400 Hindu 
husbands who could not bear the disruption of their 
homes embraced Islam, and one who had insulted th e 
H oly Book was put to death. About seven mosque s 
w ere redeemed , and three temples "were turned into 
mosaues- l 

Gi fts were sent to Mecca and Medin a. In the 24th 
year of the reignroe Subahdar of Gujarat was ordered to 


^ The English Factories, 1634 — 36, p. 241. 

‘ A detailed account of them is given in Qazwini^s Padahahnamc^ 
and also in the Mulahlihas, • 

Padshahnama, A.U. MS., p. 85. Mulakkhas, A.U. M'.S., pp. 197-96. 
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purchase goods worth one an^ a half lakhs, out of whi£k 
50 thousand worth were to be sent to the Sheriff of Mecca 
and 50 thousand worth to the Saiyyids and Ulama of 
Medina and the rest was to be distributed among the 
poor and the indigent. When the emperor was in- 
capacitated by old age to observe fasts, he paid sixty 
thousand rupees as the fidiah to be distributed among 
the poor. ’ 

As Shahjahan advanced in years, he lost his old vigour 
and enterprise. Manucci d wells at length upon his licenti- 
ousness and senile revels, and repeats the gossips which 
he found current at Delhi and Agra.° There is no doubt 
the emperor drank win e, ind ulged his appetite s, and like 
other men whom the full lustre of womb’s love has 
dazzled in youth, still found pleasure in a morous adve n- 
tures. He neglected the Business of government for 
which he was blamed afterwards by Aurangzeb. He 
became so indolent and ease-loving that he could not 
control even his sons, and helplessly allowed power to 
be snatched from his failing hands. With the loss of 
capacity for hard work, his old vigilance too was gone. 
Corruption and treachery became rife at court, and his 
own ministers and nobles ceased to dread his power. 
But the trials and sufferings of his last days called 
forth the strongest traits pf his character.^ He resigned 
himself to the will of God in a^ manner rare among 
crowned heads. Misfortune failed to bend his proud 
spirit, and he scomjed to treat with his son on terms of 
Quality. He once sharply rebuked him for advising 


I Mulakkhas, A.U. MS., P* 584. 
* Storia, II, p. 193. 
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him like a father, and preved his superiority over him 
in epistolary controversyX 

Little did Aurangzeb realise that his old age would be 
more lonely and miserable than that of his father, whom 
he had confided to the tender mercies of eunuchs and 
slaves, and that his last moments would know nothing of 
that serene co nsolation an d Joyous confi denc e with which 
the aged monarch passed into the world of ever-lasting 
peace, gazing with his fast closing eyes upon the marble 
monument beyond the Agra fort. The wrongs done to 
him by^urangzeb were fully avenged in the rebellious 
conduct of the latter’s sons and the collapse of the great 
empire before his very eyes. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE TURN IN THE TIDE 


Having freed himself from all his rivals, Aurangzeb 
ascended the throne on July 2^. 1658. though his formal 
accession did not take place until the 5th of 
coronation w as oelehratpd 
with great et»la t. and Shahjahan’s vast 
wealth in gold, silver, pearls, jewels and diamonds added 
to the splendour of the occasion. After the fashion of 
oriental monarchs, Aurangzeb seated himself on the throne 
of his ancestors at the hour fixed by the astrologers of the 
state, and assumed the title of Alamgir. FStes and festivals 
followed in rapid succession, and no expenditure was 
grudged to make the occasion a source of happiness to 
all sections of the populace in the empire. 

The civil war among the brothers had thrown the 
administration out of gear, and caused widespread misery 
among the population. The numerous tolls 
and taxes which the people had to pay added 
to their woes, and seriously interfered with 
the progress of trade. The movement of large armies in 
the different parts of the country damaged the crops, and 
in certain provinces owing to drought prices rose and food 
became dear. To alleviate the sufferings of his subjects, 
Aurangzeb abolished the r^&ri (toll) which was collected 
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on every highway, frontier hr ferry, and brought a large 
revenue to the state. He abolished^ al^ the.i?<!i 93 ddrt, which 
was a kind of ground or house tax, levied throughout the 
e mpire from al l traders, from the vegetable hawker and the 
potter to the richest jeweller and banker. * Maijy other 
cesses, lawful and unlawful, levied from Hindus as well as- 
Muslims, numbering 80, were abolished. Among those 
specially worthy of mention are the cesses collected at the 
faiA held in honour of Muslim saints and at the Jatraa of 
Hindus near their temples, and the taxes on alcohol, gaming 
houses and brothels. To lower the price of food the duty 
on com was also remitted. Out of the 80 cesses abolished by 
the emperor, Khafi Khan mentions only 14 by name, and 
writes that in spite of the stringent orders of the emperor 
to enforce his edicts, most of these taxes continued to be 
levied by the Zamindars in the distant provinces. 

One of the factors in Aurangzeb’s success in the civil 
war was his avowed solicitude for Sunni interests. Now 
that he was securely seated on the throne, .he ,tried to 
please his supporters by issuing certain ordinances intended 
to bring the lives of the people into conformity with ortho- 
dox Islam. He forbade the use of the Kalima on the coins 
to prevent their defilement by the touch of non-Muslim 
hands. He abolished the Nauroz w hich Akbar had borrow- 
ed from the rulers of Persia. 

The Islamic state ts a theocracy concerned also with 
the manners and morals of the community. Aurangzeb- 
app ointed censors of public morals i mvhatasibs) to look 
after the conduct of the people and to enforce obedience 
to the Holy Law. Their duty was to put a stop to the use 


» Elliot, VII, p. 247. 
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of ifeohol . i ntoxicati ny aVid such other things as are 

fori}idden in the Quran. The mosques and Khangaha which 
were in a dilapidated condition were ordered to berepaire d. 
and Imams and Muazzins were regularly paid. Harsh 
measu res were taken against the Sufi as fineiate.«! of Para, 
and the chief of these, Sarmad, was cruf Hy after 

th e mockery of a tria l. 

• Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb’s commander, who had been his 
boost valuable h elper in the war of .siieeftssio n. w as appoin t- 
ed governor of Benga l. It was wise to keep 
in^ssam.”™** ® powerful and ambitious nobleman at 

a distance from the capital. The Raja of 
Kuch Bihar and Assam had seized some Mughal territory, 
and Mir Jumla was ordered to chastise him. He started 
in NovemberJ661, at the head of a large force and a 
flolins" of ^ats7 In spite of the difficulties which man 
and nature placed in his way, the viceroy pushed on, and 
conquered both Kuch Bihar and Assam. Then he proceed- 
ed to invest the capital of Assam, but his troops suffered 
heavily from the outbreak of an epidemic, which destroyed 
men and beasts in large numbers. The prices rose high 
owing to famine, and the army endured great privations. 
But the viceroy was not deterred in his plans by this 
unffireseen calamity, and commenced operations after the 
rainy season. He himself was attacked by fever, but still 
he pressed on. At last the Assamese^ when they despaired 
■of resistance, sue4 for peace and a treaty was m ade with 
them. The u nhealthy air of the^untrv, md over-^certion 
in this campaign agg ravated Mir Jumla’s illness^ and he died, 
while returning towards Dacca by boot on March 81, 1663. 

Mir Jumla was succeeded by Auranezeb^s materna l 
nnele Sbayasta Khan in the governorship of the province. 
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In 1666 the' new governor cat>tured Chatgaon, drove away 
the Portuguese pirates from the delta of the Brahmaputra, 
and inflicted sharp defeats on the Raja of Arakan. 

The Marathas were the most determined enemies of 
Aurangzeb . His war against them lasted for nearly a 
"I quarter of a centu ry and r esulted in nothing 

iMarathas.^ but d efeat, humiliation, and disaster. The real 
leaaer ot the jviarathas, who infused a fresh 
life and vigour into them and united the scattered elements 
of their race, was Shivaji, a born mil itary commander and 
an administrator ot undoubted genius . But Shivaji’s rise 
to power cannot be treated as an isolated phenomenon 
in Marat ha history. It was as much the result of 
personal daring and heroism as of the peculiar geogra- 
phical situation of the Deccan country, and the unifying 
religious influences, that were animating the people 
with new hopes and aspirations in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. Before describing Shivaji’s career, it will be worth 
while to say something about the physical features of the 
CQuntry and the forces which prepared the way for his 
emergence. 

The Maratha country is very different from the north. 
It lies in the midst nf natnmi harripra which have developed 
certain peculiar physical features and moral 
qualities, which distinguish the Marathas 
country. from the rest of . their countrymen. The 

Vindhya and Satpura ranges and the Nar- 
bada river form a triple line of barriead^, which divides 
the Deccan from the high table-land of Central India and 
the vast low-lying plains of the north. The Western Ghat 
or the Sahyadri range which runs like a wall along the 
• entire western coast, and the Vindhyas running esM 
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to west have not only added to* the security of the country, 
but have also produced a climate, which h as greatly influ - 
e nced the character and habits of the p eople. The hill forts 
in these mountains have played an im^rtant part in Mara- 
tha history, and it is with their help that the Marathas 
have successfully defied the invaders from the north. The 
rugrfted and the even nature of the country has given 
the inhabitants a special advantage over men accustomed 
to fight in the open field. T heir guerilla tactics baffled- th e 
s trategy of their opponents , and even the Mughals with their 
enormous resources in men and money found it impossible 
to conquer them. The bracing climate of the country 
add ftd to their nhy giVai vigour and rendered them capable 
of mu ch initiative and enterprise . The scanty rainfa ll 
a nd poverty of the soil compelled a simplicity of life , which 
dou bled their chances of success against men, enfeeb led 
b y luxury, indolence and ease. They n ever shrank from 
the hardest and roughest toil, and no thought of pleasure 
0 ^ temptation could shai^ their inflexible resol ve. 
Riding on their small ponies and subsisting on raw or 
parched millet; ' the y traversed lpng~~dl8tanees and struc¥ ^ 
terror into the hearts of their enemies . The Mughals dis- 
covered to their cost after much suffering that to fight with 
men like these was to fight with air and to prolong a 
bootless campaign, entailing much misery and loss. 

There was a great religious stir in Maharashtra in the 
15th and 16th centuries. An account has been given before 
of *thec teachings of Ramanand. Kabir and 
j ir***S°» h*a - sa w good in all relipio ns. con- 

raehtra. * ' demned superstition and ritua l, and did much 

for the fusion of the various castes and creeds. 
The Deccan witnessed the rise of a similar protestant 
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movement, and the new p rophets and saints of Maharashtra , 
sp rung from the lower ord ers, condemned forma and cere - 
monies , and the distinctions of caste, based on mere birth . * 
'the most famous of them are Tukaram, Ram Das, Vaman 
Pandit and Eknath— all of whom launched a crusade against 
the existing abuses of religion, and preached the gospel of 
Bhakti or personal devotion to God. They laid stress upon the 
equality of all men before God and held that by means of 
Bhajcti a Sudra or a ChandSl could qualify himself for God’s 
favour quite as mmsh as a Brahman. Their doctrine made 
no distinction between the high and the low, and the only 
bond \Vhich united their followers was Bhakti. Among 
these seers Ram Das Samarth, whom Shivaji treated as 
his Guru, exercised the most powerrul inriuence on the 
thoughT of the time. He established his mat hs (or 
monasteries) and allied himself with those who were 
interested in political and social affairs. The Swami 
was not merely a religious preach er ’ he was a natio n- 
b uilder also . His en thusiasm for national regeneration is 
revealed in his writings and the comprehensive scheme of 
reform which he conceived touched all aspects of the coun- 
try’s life In his famous work, the Daabodh, he preached 
the philosophy of action and progress, and exhorted his fol- 
lowers to work for the diffusion of the new spirit far and 
wide. With all the fire and passion of his soul Samarth 
Ram Das urged his enthusiastic disciples to follow the new 
path and to utilise their energies in developing the power 
of the nation. The seed did not fall on* barren soil, and 
at last he found, in Shivaii a man of genius who gave to his 


^ The centre of these new ideas was Pandharpur, a seat of pilgri- 
mage in the Deccan. The Pandharpur movement was a powerful factor 
in unifying the Maharashtra country. 
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vi sions a practical shape, an d a pplied his ideas in politica l 

^in4jSfiSd§UtESani8ation. 

Ranadg writes of this new mov^ent 

“Like the Protestant Reformation in Europe 
in the 16th century, that was a religious, 
social and literary revival and Reformation 
in India, but notably in the Deccan in the 
15th and 16th centuries. This religious 
revival was not Brahmanical in its ortho- 
doxy ; it was heterodox in its spirit of 
protest against forms and ceremonies and 
class distinctions based on birth* and 
ethical in its preference of a pure heart, 
and the law of love, to all other acquired 
merits and good works. This religious 
revival was the work also of the people, 
of the masses, and not of the classes. At 
its head were saints and prophets, poei^s 
and philosophers, who sprang chiefly from 
the lower orders of society, — tailors, c ar- 
pe nters. potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, ba r- 
\b ers, and even mahar s (scavengers), more 
often than Brahmans,’*' 

To the influence of religion was added that of literature 
agd language. The lyrical hymns of Tukaram breathing 
of sincere and fervent devotion to .(Sod were sung by all 
classes, and served as a bond of unity among the various 
sections of the ‘cotpmunity. Without this homogeneity, 
caused by the diffusion of a common culture, it would-have 
been impossible for Shivaji to build up the national state. 


^ Rise of the Marhtha Power, p. 10. 
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Shivaji was greatly helped in his political and social^ 
synthesis by men who had r eceived amnle training in th e 
arts of administr ation and war in the aervicfr 
theM^wthas"^ 0 ^ the Muhammadan Sultanates of the 
Deccan. In the kingdom of Golkunda and 
Bijapur, the M arathas were largely employe d in the 
re venue departm^f : and held important posts in the army. 
Some of them held even ministerial portfolios, and com- 
man/ied much influence in the states in which they served.) 
The Deccani Brah mans were often entrusted with dinlo- 
matie. missinna. and took Dart in the most confidential 
bus ineMof gnvernmep t. The Maratha SUedars and Bargira 
were employed in the military department by the Bah- 
manids and their political successors— the rulers of the five 
states into which that kingdom was split up— and thus 
acquired wealth and power which made them a factor to- 
be reckoned with in Deccan politics. The knowledge an d 
in sight which they gained while in office stood them in 
imod stead, when they had to oppose the Muhammadan, 
kings who employed them. During the reign of Shahjahan, 
when the kingdom of Bijapur and Golkunda were threa- 
tened with extinction, these Jagirdars obtained an 
opportunity of advancing their own interests. They took 
r°Jt rftvnliitinnH- and changed sides as conve- 

nience required, and tried secure advantageous terms- 
for themselves from jill parties. One of these Jagirdars 
was fiHivftii’a father. Shahii Bhonsla. who had entered the 
s ervice of the Bijapur State in 1682, and bed risen to power 
through the favour of Murari Jagdeva who enjoyed the 
confidence of the Wazir Khawas Khan. 

Shivaii was born in tl^e hill fort of Shivner on April 
10, 1627. His mother Jilabgi was a woman of uncoipm oa 
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talents and brought up her child, with great care and alfec- 
tion. Shahji’s neglect of his wife, followed 
^arly life ^ ^ a fresh marriage alliance wit h a young and 

made JijsbSi concentrate 
all her energies on bringing up her son, for whom _abfi felt 
ft hniindlpaa gflFp<»fiQn Being a woman o f a religious tnrn 
of mind, fa miliar w ith Piirani> Ipgp.nds, s he filled her son ’s 
iriinH fhft sfnrifts nf fVi ft renowned hefoes and warrior s 
of bygone ages . The lad’s spirit was stirred , as he listened 
to these tales of human achievement and grandeur, and 
he felt a desire to imitate the example of the heroes of 
old. Luckily, his father found a teacher of great 
ability in Dadoji Kondadeva, whose constant vigilance and 
care exerted a highly beneficial influence on Shivaji’scharac- 
ter. XAII evidence tends to confirm the view that Shivaji 
n ever received like Akbar formal instruction in letters, but 
he assimilated with great zeal the contents of the Ramayan 
-and the Mahabharat, and the wisdom and knowledge 
enshrined in the numerous discourses on Dharma, and the 
arts of government and war. He learnt horse-ridin g, the 
naftnf arma-arxl o ther manly exercjs es, which made in 
Muhammadan India the staple education of the scions of the 
-aristocracy, both Hindu and Muslim. Shivaji’s stay at the 
Bijapur court made him acquainted with the strength an d 
w eakness of thaT’ great but degenemte canital » Ha fnllv 
realised the forces of decadence that were working in that 
■Sultanate, and this first-hand knowledge greatly helped 
him in his future plpns. Gifted with a keen faulty .o f 
observation, he took a great interest in examining hnraeft 
and munitions of j aL and asked questions about political 
effairi! tiis contact with Hindu gacrea convinced him of 
the necessity of doing something for the protection and 
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regeneration of Hinduism. Swami feam Daa. hia aniritual 
preceptor and guid^ instilled into his mind a love of Hindu 
religion and cha rged him with the duty of protecting th e 
c ow and the Brahman — the only cry that could appeal 
powerfully to his contemporaries. Some modern writers 
have tried to prove that it was Ram Das who gave his 
disciple the ideal of an independent Hindu monarchy, but 
the evidence in support of this view is neither sufficient 
nor convincing. ‘ It may be conceded at once that the 
abasehient of the Hindu religion at the hands of the 


1 Sarkar, Shivaji and Hia Times, pp. S81-82. 

G. S. Sardeaai m aintains that Shivaji^s aim was ultimately^ t o 
empire o f auzaraiiTnower mr. an .mdia 


■eatabliah a Hindu 


' flogi T o et ho ft ' 


eSgSggTB"^ tfdha lis original baa^ the Her.r.an^ 
r easons mr his opimon . 

‘ vU) The atmosphere in which Shivaji was born and bred formed 
the development of such an aim. All North India was 
ground to dust under the Muhammadan yoke and some one 
was needed to champion the cause of Hinduism. 

<2) His wars and campaigns, his plans and movements, and his 
words and arrangements do not show that he restricted hie 
vision to the Maharashtra or Deccan only. 

13) His introduction of the Sardeshmukhi and the Chauth furnishes 
a clue to his future aims. He claimed Sardeshmukhi from 
Shahjahan as early as 1648 ; the latter he revived in 1660 when 
he conquered the Konkan. He employed these to enable his 
nation to establish, iu the long run, a Hindu empire. 

(4) He befriended Hindu princes. Even when he was fighting the 
Mughals, he never fought against the Hajput generals. 

(6) Shivaji purposely undertook his visit to Agra in order to 
acquaint himself with the condition of the country. He 
returned home after a year gaining valuable experience of 
which he made use afterwards. This shows Shivaji *8 plan 
included an all-India movement 

These arguments are not Convincing, Sir J, N. Sarkar^a^ view comes 
very near the truth : — 

“For one thing, he never had peace to work out his political ideas. ' 
The whole of bis short life was one struggle with enemieSf a period of 
preparation and not of function. All his attention was necessarily 
devoted to meeting daily dangers with daily expedient, and he had 
not the chance of peacefully building up a well-planned political J 
edifice. ' 

Shivaji and His Times, p.409 (1929 edition). 
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Mudims l«d Shivaji to prepare himself for its defence, hut 

it is too mnch to assert that h% desire for political dominion 

owed its origin to the inspiration of Swami Ram Das. 

Anyway, the defence of the Hindu religion and the 

foundation of political power were inseparable things ; the 

one could not be done without the other. The environment 

fully reacted upon his vigorous mind and deeply roused 

his hatreds and resentments Altogether, the influence s of 

heredity, education, temperament, and environment dro ve 

t urn to op nnae the Mnghal.g an d tn make a ileaperate attempt 

to rid the land of their domination - 

Before beginning his military career, Shiv^ji fully 

acquainted himself with the country, and secured the 

devotion and attachment of the Mavales:— 

Sfaivajis . ; ■■ ■ 

military career the people inhabiting the Maval country 
begins. running along the Western Ghats for about 90 

miles in length and 12 miles in breadth. They left the 
ploughl and j oined his service, and helped him in his preda- 
tory excursions and conquests. From his boyhood, Shivaji 
longed to carve out for himself an independent kingdom, 
but his tutor and guardian, Dadoji Kondadeva advised him 
to be more modest in hia ambition A man of limited ideas, 
Dadoji could not sympathise with Shivaji 's dreams of con- 
quest, and suggested to him that he should rest satisfied 
with serving the Sultan of Bijapur like his ancestors. But 
Shivaji was destined for 'greater things. To him it was 
nothing short of dishonour to enter the service of a decrepit 
state, which w^ a prey to intrigue and foreign war. 

The serious illness of the Sultan of Bijapur in 1646 and 
the consequent disorder in his kingdom gave Shivaji the 
long-desired opportunity. He W. ynma. 

20 miles S. W. of Poona in the same year and then raided 
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the fort of Raigarh, five milhs east of Torna, which easi- 
]y fell into his hands. After Dadoji’s death in 1647, Shivaji 
became the virtual master of his father’s western Jagir, 
and brought the fort of Chakan and the outposts of 
Baramati and Indapur under his control. Soon after he 
seized the forts of Singarh, Kondana, and Purandhar, which 
secured his Jagir on the southern frontier. 

The Sultan of Bijapur had come to know of Shivaji’s 
dariilg acts, but his ministers persuaded him that the 
matter was not serious. Shivaji continued his raids, but 
when seized Kalyan and hurried the Konkan, the Sultan 
was roused from his slumber, and felt that some action 
was inevitable. About the same time his father Shahj i 
was arrested an d imprisoned by Mustafa, the C ommander- 
in-Chief of Bijapur, for misbehaving in the siege of Jinji 
in the South Arcot district, and his Jagir was confisca ted. 
Shivaji was upset by the news of his father’s imprisonment, 
and for the time being gave up his predatory raids. He 
negotiated with Prince Murad, the Mughal viceroy of th e 
Deccaru and expressed a wish to join the imperial service. 
The B ijapur Government was alarmed at this diplomatic 
mo ve of Shivaji, and at once ordered the release of h is 
f athe r. The release was not due to Mughal pressure, for 
Shahjahan was bound by treaty not to encourage the 
rebellious officers of the Sultan, but to the good offices 
of certain Bijapuri nobles, who were Muslims. Shahji 
promised to curb the unruly spirit of ,his son and to 
ask him to keep the peace for si x years. S hivaii kept 
quiet and did little to give offence to the Sultanate of 
Bijapur. He spent his time in developing his resources 
fo r a mor e determined 

Decsan- 

F 43 
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These rivals were the ruler of Biiaour a nd t he Mucrha la. 
Without coming into conflict with them, it was impossible 
to build up an independent state — the supreme object o f 
his desire. When Adil Shah died in November, 1656 , 
Prince. Aurangzeb advanced against Bijapur. Shivaji 
judged it a good opportunity to plan a fresh move on the 
di plomatic chessboard Sure of a response from the Mughal 
Prince, who was naturally interested in encouraging the 
discontented officers of Bijapur, he opened negotiations 
with Aurangzeb, but these proved of no avail owing to the 
lack of mutual confidence. Shivaji raided the Mughal tern* 
tory, but when the Sultan of Bijapur made peace with the 
Mughals, he saw no other alternative but to follow suit. 
Before peace could be signed between him and the Mughals, 
Aurangzeb left for the north, on hearing of Shahjahan’s 
illness, to take part in the war of succession. 

The cessation of hostilities between the Mughals and 
the Sultan of Bijapur gave the latter sufficient time to 
deal with Shivaji, whose increasing power was a source of 
chronic anxiety to him. Shahji was asked to stop his 
son's hostile activities, but he excused himself on the 
ground that his son was not amenable to his control. 
When persuasion failed, the government was constrained 
to employ force. Afzal Khan was sent at the head of a 
c onsiderable force * to briite back the rebel dead or alive. ' 
He was commissioned by the dowager-Queen to effect the 
purpose by feigning friendship with Shivaji and by promis- 
ing him a pardon for his wrongdoings. 

A fzal Khaq was a braggart H e had boastful ly 
d eclared in open Darhar that he would capture the 
Maratha bandit without firing A shot. But on reaching 
the hilly country in which Shivaji’s power was centred 
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he realised the folly nf hin hnai-y HesentaBnifaman 

officer of his, Krishnaji Bhaskar, with a letter for Shivaji 
in which he promised the grant of forts and districts 
seized by him and the conferment of titles and distinctions 
as a mark of honour. On the receipt of this letter', Shivaji 
found himself on the horns of a dilemma . If he accepted 
Afzal’s seductive offer, there would be an end to all his 
cherished dreams of independent dominion ; and if he 
adopted an irreconcilable attitude towards Bijapur, he 
would have to face the wrath of the Sultan and the emperor 
•of Delhi and to fight for his very existence in the Deccan. 
His ministers urged a compromise, but he was firm. Quietly 
h e organised his forces and resolved to go to war in self - 
defence . 

Though fully prepared for a contest, Shivaii received 
Afzal's envoy with grreat courte sy, a nd bv means o f 
h oneyed words and offer of gold he succeeded in eliciting 
f rom him the real secret . He was informed that Afz al 
■ meant treachery , and wished to capture him by throwing 
h im off his guard. A spot was fixe d, and a conference wa s 
nrmnrr^'^- It was agreed that both parties should meet 
unattended by their troops. Afzal who was a sturdy, well- 
’built man advanced to embrace the short slim Maratha, 
who only reached up to ^is shoulders. Gradually he 
tightened his clasp, and holding his neck in a firm grip 
with his left arm, he rfrew his dagger with a view to finish 
his opponent. But Shivaji was no^ t .hp. man t.n Kp tnirAjj 
unawares . With the help of his Baahnakh (tiger-claw), 
he forced the Khan to relax his grip, and thrust it into 
his breast ^ that he fell wounded on the ground. The 
Marathas MHwTiwnnn who were cariryipg 

the Khan in a PalH, and cut off hia head ^ which 
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carried in triumph to their master. Afzal’s officers and 
men were dumb-founded by the hews of their leader’s 
tragic end. They engaged the Marathas in a deat h grannie, 
but suffered a miserable defeat. They were mercilessly 
b utcherdd, and their baggage and artillery train was cap - 
tured by the enemy . 

Was Afzal’s death an act of treachery on the part of 
Shivaji ? The Marathas justified the murder, and looked 
upon it as an act of national liberation . Their historians 
have described the deed as merely an act of vengeance 
up on the sw orn enemies of their gods a nd the defilers of 
their shrines. Khafi Khan puts the entire b lame upon. 
Shivaji, and a ccuses him of base treachery and deceit. ' 
Grant Duff r epeats the charge, and his views are echoed 
by all other European writers who have followed him. But 
modem research has established the fact that Shivaji per- 
petrated the murder in self-defence. ® The English factory 
record shows that the Khan was asked by his sovereign to- 
capture the Maratha chief by feigning friendship with him, 
and his envoy also informed Shivaji that treachery was 
intended. Shivaji followed the good old principle o f * 
first,’, and forestalled his opponent in the execution of 
his sinister designs. Kincaid and Parasanis relate the 
story of the manner in which.the Khan insulted Shivali o n. 
see ing his splendour , and was confronted with an equall y 

unpl easant retor t. There is no need to waste much time 
« 

^ He writes : “ The designing rascal by sending various presents and 
fruits of the country and by bis humbleness and submissiom conciliated 
Af^l Khan» who fell into the snare, believing all his false and deceiving 
statements, and observing none of that caution which the wise com* 
mend*” EUliot, VII, p, 269. 

• For a fuller examination of the subject see Sarkar's ‘ Shivaji and 
His Times, ^ pp, 63—78* ‘ History of the Maratha People * by Kincaid and; 
Pan^oi^, y©l. I^pp. 1677-64. 
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*over the old controversy as to who struck the first blow. 
Evidence has now become available which proves that it 
was Afzal who acted as the aggressor. The old Maratha 
•chroniclers who never conceal Shivaji's crimes have record- 
ed the same thing, and their statements cannot be lightly 
brushed aside like the patriotic effusions of modem writers, 
who refuse to see any fault or blemish in their adored hero. 
Shivaji’s preparations were made in self-defe nce. If he 
had not taken the necessary precautions, he would have 
been slain by the general, who had already a design on 
his life. But in one thing the Bijapuris were taken by 
surpnise. They never expected the fearful attack which 
the Marathas delivered upon them, and perished with- 
out much resistance. Afzal Khan did not take an v 
n rpfiaiitions. because he thought that his murderous inte nt 
wo uld be kept a secret to the last. He felt sure that 
Shivaji’s followers would disperse in panic after their 
leader’s death. What a pity ! the veteran general had so 
hopelessly undervalued his opponent’s capacity for meeting 
-an emergency fraught with such dire consequences to 
himself. 

The murder of Afzal Khan and the complete rout of 
Bijapur forces encouraged Shivaji in his designs, and he 
began to carry his depredations into the 
tod* Mughal country. Aurangzeb who was by this 

8 h ayasta time Securely seated on the throne of Delhi 
agaILt him? sent his maternal uncle. Shavaata Khan, who 
was appointed to the ricerovaltv of the 
Deccan, to deal with him . Shayasta occupied Poona, 
captured the fort of Chakan, and the Mughals after 
two years of desultory warfare established their hold on 
the North Konkan, including the district of Kalyan, while 
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ttie south remained in Shivaji’s hands. Shayasta returned* 
to Poona after the capture of Chakan to stay there during 
the rainy season, but Shivaii had recours e to a eurioua 
st ratagem tha hatter ftf hia nnnnnenta. A band of 

^ picked Maratha soldiers fcijynPid to he a ma rriage party , 
and with, a bov dreaaed nn aa a in their midst, 

th ey entered the town, and at midnight raided the gover- 
n or's residence,, a hnn,qft in mhiVli Shivaii had l ived in h is 
c hiidhood T These were the dava of Ramzan, and the gover- 
nor and his guards had gone to sleep after a heavy m^al. 
The Maratfaas began a foarfni aianp-htor and made a breach 
into the wall through which Shivaji with 200 men errtered 
the haram. ' A constema t.inn pnanpd and the Nawab - 
w as roused from his slumber bv one of his slave girl s. He 
got up, and hastily seized a bow, arrows, and a spear, but 
b efore he cniild atrika. Shivaii cut off his thum b. Just at 
this time th e lights were put out by one of the Nawab ’s 
servants, and i n this darkness he was carried by tw o 
of his slave girls, who , retained their presence of mind . 
The Marathas entered the guard-house, and slew every 
one whether awake or asleep, shouting all the time, 
“ T his is how you keen wa tch.*’ Shayasta*s son. Abu l 

to attack the assailants and struck 
down two or three men, but he could not cope with them' 
single-handed, an d was wounded and killed. The Marathas, 
having finished their work, left the haram and d^ramnw^ , 
the Mughalfl knfiW TIP*' 

The night attack was a complete success, and greatly 
jenhanced Shivaji’s prestige. ,Taa«ran» Riwyh, 


^ Khafi Khan gives a highly interesting account of the episode- 

miiou vn, pp. 2d9-7i. 
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■^as sent by the emperor^ to assist the viceroy, came to 
condole with liim in the morning, but he was con&onted 
with a sarcastic remark, ^ I thought, the Maharaia had 
d ied fighting for me in the last nigh t/a attack > Popular 
suspicion fell upon the Raja, and in the Mughal camp his 
bona fides were seriously doubted. As fo r the Marathaa . 
they l ooked upon their success as nothing short of a mir acle, 
performe d by the ai d of divinfi inaniratinn. 

^Deeply mortified by defeat and humiliation, Shayasta 
Khan retired to Aurangabad, but immediately afterwards 
he was recalled by the emperor, and transferred (Decem- 
ber 1; 1663), to the governorship of Bengal. Princ e 
M uazzam was appointed to succeed Shava.st a in the 
Deccan. 

No less daring was the sack of Surat perpetrated by 
Shivaji in January 166 A- A t the head of 4.1}(X) picked men^ 
well-enninned with a^^pf^g he advanced upon 
Januai^^'eel’ and se nt word to the governor and th e 

wealthiest Muslim mereh ants that they shoul d 
i mmediately satisfy him, or he would set fire to thei r 
to~wn_and loot all their nronertv. No renlv was received 
to this thraataning dpmnn^, and Shivaji ordered the sack 
o f the city with ruthless vengeanc e. When he raided the- 
house of a Muhammadan merchant near the English fac- 
tory, th e English traders offered succour to the unfortunate 
victim of his greed . ^ Exasperated by their resistance, he 
asked them to keep aloof or to pay three lakhs of rupees, and* 
in case they failed to do either, he threatened to kill them 
all and raze their factory to the ground . The President 
of the factory, Oxenden. adopted a firm attitude . He refused 
to comply with his insulting demand, and informed him that 
they were rwdy to take up the challeng e. By this time 
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Shivaji had obtained enough to satiate his thirst for wealth, 

and with a booty amounting nnnr<> than a-jaxire_-p£ 

rupees, he left Surat, carr ying away gold, silver, pearl s, 
giamo nas and other articles of incalculable valu e. 

A second army under the best and most trusted officers 
like Mirza Raia Jaisingh . assisted by Dilir Khan, was 
sent early in 1665 to deal with Shivaji. 
Jai Singh Aiirangzfth had annmntfid Raia Jaisinyh tO 
against Shiva- t ake the place of Jaswant after his sorrv part 
in the Poona episode . Jaisingh, the Kach^ah a 
Prince of Jaipur , was a man of great talent s, well-versed in 
Turki, Persian, Sanskrit, and Urdu, an adept in conversation , 
and a b orn diplomatist and tactician, well able to deal with 
the intri cacies of political affair s. Hi s intimate contac t 
witn court lif e had made him familiar mith'aii tho 
f orms of Muslim etiquette, and had given him an insigh t 
into Muslim character, which doubly increased his useful- 
ness as a general of combined armies and a representativ e 
o f the emperor in treating with foreign powers. The 
Mughal army entered the Maratha country without much 
opposition, and laid siege to the fort of Purandh ar. The 
P rabhu Commander . Murar Baji Deshpande of Mahad, 
off ered a gallant resistance in spite of his inadequate forces , 
but h e was killed in action- . E ven Raigarh, Shivaji ’s 
chief seat of power, was threatened. Convinced of the 
futility of further resistance, the Maratha leader offered to 
make peace with the Mughal s. The treaty of Purandha r 
was concluded ,(June 1665), by which he agreed to 
surrender 23 of his foYts, yielding a revenue of four lakhs of 
kuna year, keeping, for himself 12 forts with “moderate 
revenues. ” His son, Shambhuji. was to he enmlled 

amon ^ the Panih axari MnnanMnrg nf tha fttnnire with 
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& suitable Jagir, while Shivaii was* to be ex cused by reason 
■o f his “ late unwise and disloyal acts. ” Another clause was 
added to the treaty which provided that Shivaji would pay 
to the emperor 40 la/rhs of hun in 13 yearly instalments, 
if he were confirmed in the possession of certain lands 
in the Konkan and Balaghat by means of an imperial 
farman. Further, he agreed to assist the Mughals i n 
their war against Bijapur. _ 

The treaty was a great diplomatic triumph for Jai- 
siplrh, and marks a decisive ^tage in Shivaji’s struggle 
with the empire. A great enemy was placate d, and his 
• co-op eration was secured in Mughal attempts agains t 
Biianur . Shivaji, on his part, proved as good as his word . 
He a ccepted j mnerial honours and gifts, and with his troops 
helpe d Raja .Jaisingh in invading the Adil Shah’s territories . 
The crowning triumph of Jaisingh’s diplomacy was soon 
reached , whe n he persuaded Shivaji to pay a visit to thg 
I mperial Court . 

Why did Shivaji agree to go to the imperial court in spite 
of the treaty of Purandhar to the contrary ? Mr. Sardesai 

suggests that he strongly wished to see fo r 

tothetaperiai hi mself what the emperor and his cou rt 
were like, what were the sources of th eir 
«. strength, and how he should behav^ to- 

th em in future * _S uch a minute study at first 
hand, he says, was n^essary for carrying into effect 
the grandiose plans of conquest which he was revolving 
in his mind. But against this view, we ^nd that he agreed 
to Raja Jaisingh’s proposal with cdnsiderable reluctance. 
T he Raja “ used a thousan d devices ” to overcome his 
-deep-rooted repugnance, and held out to him the hopes of 

* Main Currents of Maratha^History, p, 71. 
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Rreat reward and honour. Perhaps the glittering bait oT 
the Deccan viceroyalty was dangled before his eyes, and 
th e solemn assurances of the Rainut Raia d ianelled what- 
ever doubts he had in his mind about the emperor’s sincerity 
and good faith. Besides, Shivaji wanted the little island 
of Jinjira, which was an imperial possessio n. He carefully 
w eighed the pros and cons of his visit. The ministers 
whom he consulted decided by a majority in favour of the 
acceptance of the proposal. Since Raja Jaisingh and 
his son, Kunwar Ramsingh, had made themselves personally 
responsible for his safety at the imperial court, the 
Marathas suspected no foul play. • 

Shivaji reached Agra on the 9th of May along with 
his son Shambhuji, and three dav a waa grrnntAH an 
in terview in the Hall of Public Audience . Kunwar 
Ramsingh offered 1,500 gold muhars as present (nazr) and 
Rs. 6,000 as an offering (nisUr) for His Majesty’s well-being 
after the customary fashion of the Indians, but the 
e mperor*s behaviour was hitrhiv imprnpRr- He greete d 
S hivaji by exclaiming from his throne “Come up. Shivaii 
Raja,’ ’ Shi vaji advanced forward, and when he had made 
his obeisance, he was escorted back to take his stand 
a mong the third grade mansabdara, and no further notic e 
w as taken of him . ' 

Sh ivaii was beside himself with wrath to find that he 
was accorded a place among the Panjhazari nobles, and 
remonstrated with Kunwar Ramsingh in a loud voice. 
He cried out in < anger that he would prefer death to 
dishonour and fell into a fainting fit. His outburst was. 


^ Kbafi Khan corroborates this account^, Elliot, VII, pp. 276-77. 
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heard by Aurangzeb who enquired what the matter was. 
The Rajput prince diplomatically answered: " The tiger 
i s a wild beast of the forest. He feels oppressed by heat 
i n a place like this and has been taken ill. ” Aurangz'eh 
oraerea rose water to be sprinkled on his^ace, and asked 
Ramsingh to convey him to his residence. All explanations 
of the Prince failed to allay Shivaji’s resentment, and he 
op enly charged the emperor with breach of fa ith. The 
word s were reported to Aurangzeb by court spies, and 
Shivaii found himself placed undftrnniicft aiirvpillfln«»A 

While a prisoner in the hands of the emperor. Shivaji 
ta xed his brains to hit upon a device to ge t out of this difficult 
situation. He feigned illness, and b ggan to ■«M>nd haskft t- 
ful s of sweetmeHs to be disti^uted among the Rrahmang 
and other mendicants . At first, the baskets were searched 
by the guards, but after some time they slackened their 
watch, and allowed the baskets to pass unexamined. One 
day Shivaji and his son seated themselves in these basket 
a nd effected their esca pe. They galloped to Mathura on 
horses, which they found ready at a distance of six miles 
from Agra. There, S hambhuji was entrusted to the caro o f 
a Maratha Brahman who was asked to keep their escape 
as secret Sh ivaji besmeared himself with ashes like Hind u 
agcetjcSfcjand in this holy disguise, pacing through Allaha* 
bad, Benares, Gaya, the Gondwana country, and tK e 
te rritory of Golkunda and Biiapur on his way, reached the 
D eccan . 

lb his great surprise he found no sedition or treason- 
in his dominion on his arrival. His government was^ 
carried on by his ministers, as if nothing serious had happen- 
ed. Soon after his return, war was recommenced with 
renewed energy and deterntination. 
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Jaisingh was greatly perturbed by the turn affSirs 
had taken in the north. His ^n Ramsingh was suspected 
of conniving at Shivaji’s escape, and was 
threatened with the loss of his mamab. 
Shivaji’s arrival in the Deccan added to the 
Raja’s difficulties, and he was filled with anxiety about the 
Mughal position. He s uggested to the emperor a pfan * 

, and 

the Mirza Raja was recalled in May 1667. His place was 
taken by Prince Muazzam with Raja Jaswant Singh as 
the second in command. The aged Mirza Raja set out 
for the north, but died on the way at Burhanpur on July 
2. 1667. 

Shi vaji made peace with the Miighal s and during the 
years 1667 — 69 he kept quiet, and employed all his energies 
in consolidating his government. Aurangzeb was induced 
by Prince Muazzam and Raja Jaswant Singh to confer 
upon him the title of Raja and to assign Jagirs in Berar 
to Shambhuji, who was again elevated to the rank of 
a Panjhazari noble. But the peace was nothing more 
than a truce, and war was renewed again in 1670. The 
Mughal position was weaker than it was four years ago, 
and Shivaji succeeded in capturing the forts of Kondana, 
Purandhar, Mahuli, and Nander, and expelled the Mughal 

^ Jaisingh had written to Jafar Khan, the minister, to obtain the 
•emperor’s sanction to a marriage betwern Sbiyaji’s daughter and the 
Raja’s son. These are the Raja’s words ; 

** I am arranging matters in such a way that the wicked wretch 
Shiva will come to soe' me once, and in the course of his journey or 
return (our) clever men may get a favourable opportunity (of disposing 
of) that luckless fellow in his unguarded moment at that place . . • 

It was a mhaallianoe which a Rajput would have spurned, but Jaisingh 
reconciled himself to it for the benefit of the emperor. 

Sarkar, ‘ Shivaji and His Times,' 160* 
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Faujdar from the Konkail. The quarrels among the 
imperial generals rendered the Mughal position worse in 
the Deccan, and Shivaji derived the fullest advantage- 
from their weakness. In October 1670, he again looted 
Surat, rans acked the shops and houses , and carried off a 
booty amounting to 66 lakhs of rupees. T he trade of the 
port was completely paralyse d, and the fear of the Mara > 
thas killed all enterprise and ambitio n. So great was the 
dread of a recurrence of the visitation that whenever 
the alarm was raised that the Marathas were coming, 
the people deserted the town and. found refuge in distant 
places. 

From 1670 to 1674 war continued without cessation- 
and the Marathas won -brilliant successes. Diler Khan’s 
defeat in 1674 further crippled the Mughal power in the 
Deccan. Just at this time a rebellion of the Afghans 
occurred on the North-West Frontier, and Diler Khan was 
recalled by Aurangzeb. 

The brilliant succe sses gained by Shivaji. an_d the lull in 
the situation suggested to him the^rand idea of assuming 
the titl e of king. The formal ceremony took 
himself in~ .Jilfift 1674, at 
1674 . ’ e qualled pomp and splendour. The celebra- 

tion was accompanied by Vedic rites, and 
proclaimed to the world around*that an independent Hindu 
kingdom had been established in the teeth of Muslim opposi- 
tion. The achievement implied a bold challenge to Mughal 
imperialism, and must have caused .profound dismay at 
Delhi. To the Hindu mind it recalled the greatness and 
grandeur of the empire of Vijayanagar and its unending 
wars with the Muslim powers. History was repeating 
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Shivaji’s treasury was depleted by the huge expendit ure 
incurred on the celebration of the coronation, and he now 
found it necessary to renew his raids. Wars 
aM*of*Shiv^ were fought with the Mughals , t he Sultan o f 
B ijapur, and the Abyssinians of Jiniira . but 
the grandest feat of Shivaji’s military general- 
ship was the invasion of th<=» TfarnaHir in 1677-78 in alli- 
ance with the Qutb Shah. He captured Jinji, Vellore, and 
a number of other forts which considerably added -to his 
prestige in the Deccan. Diler Khan was again sent to 
deal with Shivaji, but his triumphs continued uninterrupt- 
ed. His last campaign was in the Mughal Deccan, where 
his soldiery plundered and devastated a number of villages 
and towns. Shivaji had great plans against the 
Mughals, but they wer e cut short hv hin 
oi TApril 4, 1680, at the age of tS- 

Shivaji’s kingdom consisted of a narrow strip of land, 
comprising the Western Ghats and the Konkan between 
Kalyan and Goa, and towards the east 
swvIjVs Kingdom! included Baglana in the north, and 
then it ran southwards through the Nasik 
and Poona districts, enclosing the entire territory, now 
-covered by the Satara and Kolapur districts. Towards the 
south his recent conquests brought under his sway the whole 
of the western Kamatik, extending from Belgaum to the 
Jbank of the Tungbhadra opposite to the Bellary district of 
the Madras Presidency. 

^^,nrnpfti^ p writers have exDresaed_the view that the 
Pax Marathiog, ^ w as .^Jwsed on pluijdfir _rad.. iollowed 
jjigl pr inciple of demanding paym ent 
not ruling. This charge cannot 
and his OounciL be broui^t~ against Shivaji's government, 
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■whatever its validity in regard to later Maratha rule, 
^hivaji ^as a great general a nd statesman who fully 
understoo ^he need of the times. The in stitutions which 
“h e ^taSHshed were an improvement upon the ex isting 
■order, and w er e well -adapted to promote the well-b eing of 
his subjects and to protect thenT from the aggressions of 
hi s Musli m contemporaries. 

T he Raja was an autocrat , but he was agisted by a 
■^ oudcil of eight ministers called the Ashta Pradhan^ It 
w^ only an advisory body , and had none of the characteris- 
tics of a modern cabinet. The eight ministers were 

U) Peshwa i Prime Minister ) who looked after the 
welfare of the state generally. 

(2) Amatya or the Finance Minister, who checked the 
income and expenditure of the state. 

(3) Mantri or the Chronicler , who kept a diary of 
the king’s daily doings and recorded everything 
that happened at Court. 

(4) Sumant or the Foreign Secretar y who kept an 
account of the king’s relations with foreign 
powers. / 

. (5) Sachiva or the Home Secretary who had charge 

of the king’s correspondence. He supervised the 
draft of letters and dfiixed his seal on such letters 
and official documents. 

(6) Pandit Rao and Danadhyaksha or the Hea d 
o f the Ecclesiastical Deplirtment who like 
the Mughal §n.dr-i’Sudu, r look^ after the 
grants to religious and learned men, decide^ 
theological disputes and questions , relating to 
custom. 
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div ision of the country into^ubahs, Sarkars, Parganas, an d 
Mauzas w as division i nto Frants, Tara?8 > 

and Mauzas. The Taraf was under a Havaldar or a Karkun, 
the J ^rant under ~a S ubahdar,_ KaAvin, or Mukhiya Desha- 
dhikan, and sometimes several Fronts were entrusted to 
a Subahdar. The salary of a Subahdar was 400*^u?M a 
year with a palan^urillowance o f another 4001 ^ The land 
was surveyed by means o f a Kathi or measurifig ro d, and 
arecord was^^ej)^ of fields^ ^nd^'anhual Kabuliyats 
Cafc^ from those who held them. The state demand was 
at first fixed at § 0 per cen t. biaijate.r it w as raised to 40 per 
cent "by‘~Stiivaji rwhen all other taxes and cesses had been 
abolished. ' The peasant was not left in a state of uncertain- 
.ty ; he knew ’w^HatTiie had 'to pay and as Pringle Kennedy 
rightly observes, he seems to have been able to pay it 
without any great oppression. ’ The acc ounts were car e- 
f ully kept and examined by officers under the kinflr’ a 
personal contpl.( ji )Agrieulture was encourag^, and in 
times of famine graiiT and money for buying seed w ere 
advanced to the peasants, and t his amount was realised in 
instalments according to the ' mrons *bf the debtor. ’ The 
E nglish traveller h'rvCT ^as drawn a highly unfavourable 
picture of Shivaii*s revenue administration . He says that 
thfe officers were dishonest and selfish; t he peasants were 
o ppressed and cruelly torturedLandJi^ fact ‘ the great fish 
prey on the little an^exeii-^japur-rule- was, milder than 
that of Shivaji.* account does n sj: seefflrt o~h&ve 

personal observation . • The stories of 
Shivaji’s benevolence and generosity, and his solicitude 
for the welfare of the peasantry, that are current 

^ Sen, Maratha Administration, p. 73. 

* ‘History of the Mughals/JI, p. 126. 

* Sen, Maratha Administration, p. 73. 

P. 48 
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in Maharashtra even to this day, point to the fact thaj: he., 
" "" pable and humane nHminintmtnr and nnt a merft 
despot wh o crushed the race of mortals t o dust. 
TPelion, a French phyaiflian, who visits the western cog st 
/about th e "" ^l*****! are 

pagans like himself, g ut ha toleratea all raliorinna and is 

looked upon as one of the most politic princes in those 

— — 

" There were abuses in the government, and officers 
must have practised tyranny in many places, but to say 
that the whole country was in a state of terrible misery is 
an assumption not founded on facts. Even Grant Duff 
admits that the districts were well managed, and derived 
much benent from his wise and efficient administration . 

, ';T No account 6t Shi vaji’s fiscal system would be complete 
mthout a w or^ ^abomt ..„the Chauth * and Sardeshmukh 
'TEerels~agreat divergence of opinion among scholars 
about the levy of Chauth, and all that can be done here is 
to give the views of leading writers on the subject. 

Ranade savs t hat the Chauth was not merely a military 
contribution without any moral or legal obligation, but a 
payment in lieu of protection against the invasion of a 
third power. He compares it with Wellesley *s policy of 
Subsidiary alliances a nd goes on to add 

“ The demand for Chauth was subsequently added 
with the consent of the powers whose protection 
was undertaken against foreign aggression, on 
payment’ of -fixed sums for the support of the 
troops maintained for such services. This was the 

’ Sen, p, 90. 

* The Ohauth was l/4th of the reyenue of a district that was 
inraded by the Marathas. 
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original idea as worked out by Shivaji, and it 
was the same idea which in Marquis of Wellesley’s 
hand bore such fruit a hundred and twenty-five 
years later.” ' 

According to Mr. Sardesai it was a tribute exact^ from 
liostile or conquered territories. * The practice had existed 
in the western parts of India before Shivaji. He applied 
it to the countries which he overran, and promised in return 
imntfunity from further exaction and protection against any 
•other conqueror. Mr. Surendra Nath Sen differs from 
this viqw and holds that the Chauth was nothing but a 
contribution exacted by a military leader, but he apologe- 
tically adds that such exactions are not uncommon, and 
that this blackmail was justified by the exigencies of the 
situation, ’ Prof. J. N. Sarkar has reached a different con- 
clusion. He writes : 

” The payment of Cftauf A. merely saved a place from 
the unwelcome presence of the Maratha soldiers 
and civil underlings, but did not impose on Shivaji 
any corresponding obligation to guard the district 
from foreign invasion or internal disorder. The 
Marathas looked only to their own gain and not to 
the fate of their prey after they had left. The 
Chauth was only a means of buying off one robber, 
and not a subsidiary system for the maintenance 
of peace and order against all enemies. The lands 
subject to the Chauth cannot therefore be rightly 
called spheres of influence. ”* * 


^ Rise of Maratha Power, pp. 224-36. 

Main Currents, pp. 76-77. 

* Maratha Administration, p. 100. 
Shivaji and His Times, p. 369. 
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Whatever the theory of the Chauth, it a ppears ii> 
practice to have been a merely militery conUrifcution Jt waa 
TffljjtTo wariil off nn attack nf the Marathai" and perhaps to 
prevent their reappearance in a countfyT"' 

'~~~' Egiar^ the corrupt form of the Sanskrit word Desh - 
sw ami also called lZ>eahmnkb . The Sardeshmukh stood above 
several Llesids or Deshmukhs, and Tils duty to look- 
^t^ih&..]Eork-of the latter? He^^as'pai? for his services, 
and this p%y.ment was called Sardeshmukhi. Shivaii elaTiVipY li 
to be the hereditary Sardaahmnkh nf hia finiintrv- 

^ ^admi nistration of justice was of a primitive kind. 
There were ho "regular ffniirta and no systematic nmcediir e 
In villages the elders held Panchavats to- 
settle the disputes submitted to them. Ordeal 
was common, and we read of men fearlessly 
grasping red-hot iron or plunging their hand into boiled 
water or oil. Criminal cases were heard by the Pat el who- 
was an officer^ having the qualifications of a modern Tahsil- 
dar. Appeals in civil and criminal cases were heard by the 
'BraHMan Nyayadhish, whose decisions were based upon 
the ancient Smritia. JIhfi- final, court of appeal was the 
Hazir Majlis who seems to have disappeared after 
yMTsdeaf"' 


Administra* 
tion of Justice. 


Military 

Organisation. 


ShivajL gas a born general and captain of w^^l. He- 
organis ed th e military systemt which he had inherited from 
liis predecessors, and effected several improve* 
ments in it. nl The forts formed a speci al 
f eatur e . o f his Milita ry administration . The- 
chronicles mention that there were about 280 forts in his 
possession. Infectjthe hiU foxt with. the adiomingJteixitoiy 
under a_^y afdgrionn ed the unit of Sbisaji’a governmnali,,. 
He si^nt a large sum of tnbw in repairing some of the mnro- 
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i mportant forts like R ajgari y Raigarh, Toma, and Pi ortaD * 
garb, g ndl x ur effort- gaa^sparedto kefiR.theirdfifenffig?j!LflL 
good condition. ‘ The people were taught to regard the 
fort ’ writes Mr. Rawlinson, * as theiiLj nQthfir,^aa-udeed-it 
was for thither the inha bi tants of the surrounding villages 
resorted in time of invas ion. L. Each fort was on^er a 
Maratha lfq, yaldar with ^ ^hom were asso c iated a Brahman 
S ubahdar responsible for civil and revenue administr^om 
and e an officer of the Prabhu (Kayastha) caste, who nel^ 
charg e of the grain and fodder supply , and of the militar y 
stor^. The Havaldar had a garrison under his command, 
recruitfed from the various castes . Shwaji’^political^i^om 


lp_order to prevent cons piracy a nd revc 
officers;,,^ 

1 maintain ed a regular, standing army, and 

'p rovided auarter^or it during t ne rainy season.'Ttt~tfae time 
of his death, his army, which' vras'ofiginanVa small force, 
consisted of 30 to 40 thousand cavalr y, and one lakh of 
i nfantry_d rawn from the ranks of the peasantry. He had an 
elephant corps , which numbered 1,260 accordin g to the 
^bhasad Bakliar , and als o a fleet which contained about 2y ) 
Strength of his artillery arm is not pre- 
cisely known, though Orme writes that ‘ he had previously 
purchased eighty pieces o| cannon and lead suffi*' 
dent lor all his matchlocks from the French Director at 
Surat.” TheSabhasad mentions the use of fire arms in 
battles, and says that the enemies were attacked with 
rockets, musket shots, bombs and stones. 

The army had the same gradation of office rs as 
obtdned i n^ the civil administration. The cavalry was 


’ Pngments, p. 88. 
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divided into two classes— the £arairB and the ShUedara ^ 
The former was s upplied with horses ^d arms by the state, 
while the latter had to fiid his own equipment The uni t 
mthe cavalry was formed by 25 troopers, ; over them was 
pl aced a H^aldar. and five Havaldars formed one Jum la 
un der at Jumladar. T en Jumladars made a Hazari charge , 
and five Hazaris were placed under a Panjhazari, who w as 
given a~ s alary of 2,000 The^. were under 

the command of a Sarnobat. For every 25 troopers, a farrier 
and a water-carrier were provided by ll'ie stater~'^ !I^ 

^ The infantry arm was similarly organised. It was divided 
^to regiments, brigades' and “dimiohs. ‘ "Th^"‘sin^eht unit 
WM f<M*!neff By^ine'soldi^ who were under the command 
o f a lTaik. Over five such Nailw^was placed a HavaldafT t^ 
or three of whom formed the charge of a Jumladar. Ten 
Jumladars'were under the command of a Hazari, and over 
seven Hazaris was placed a Sarnobat. 

The army con sisted of both Hindus and Muhammad ans 
a nd made no distinctions . In time of need Shivaji could 
also call the feudal forces of the Maratha Wattandars , but he 
did not place reliance upon them. Soldiers were paid in 
cash or by an assignment on the district governments. 
Jhey had full confidence in their leader, and loved to follo w 
him to the field of battl e. ^Thos e who served him loyall y 
were reward^ , and .,t he,„jefeildren and widows of those 
who fell in battle were well looked after bv t he ^tate^ HTs 
lH^ eiifity attracted men from far and wide, and even veteran 
warriors felt the* magic of his powerful personality,- and 
regarded it a privilege to follow him. Shivaji 's military 
camp was much better than that of later times. He was 
always anxious to maintain discipline in th e ar my and nev^ 
allow^ anything which might lower the morale of hia. 
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He ^ad draw s yp elaborate regu lat i ons for his anny 
which may be summarised thus ; 


“ The army should return to cantonments in the 
home territory during the rainy season. Grain, fodder, 
and medicines were to be stored for the horses and 
thatched huts for the troopers. Soon after Dasbehra 
the army marched out of the cantonments and for 
eight months it subsisted in foreign territories . No 
^omen, female slaves, or dancing girls should be permit - 
ted,. Any one b reaking the rule should be put to death 
Wo men and children of the enemy should beorp - 
t ected . Brahm ans were to be let alnnp. and ahn nid 
not be accepted as sureties, when contributions were 
levued from a conquered country. P recious article s- 

b e sent to the treasury . Those who kept back anything 
shou l d- h a s e vere l y dealt with.” 


These regulations were strictly enforced. Khafi Kha n 
writes in this connection : 


“ He (Shivaii) lai d down the rule that whenever a 
place was plundered, the goods of poor people, vulswah 

should 

Jes* 




(copper money), and vessels of brass and copper, 

' belong to the man who found theih.rhliri 
gold and sil ve r, coined dr uncoined, gems, valuable 
stuffs and jewels,* were not to belong to tE^'finder^ 
ilS2tJK£teJt£»J}e given up without the snsallest deduction 


to the officers, and to be by them pafd over to Shivaji’a 
government.” ' 


* Elliot, VII, p. 261. 
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During the sack of Surab the Marathas did not touch 
cloth, copper utensils, and other insignificant articles. * No 
soldigr jKas..fflaligtjd ..jnL.ih.e ■ aaaYJaplfigs_..h.e. furnished 
security for g ood behaviour. The officers were paid in 
advance, an d itad to account ,for the Chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi collected by them. Merit was "recognised . 
‘'iMi'd'" Kithful service was fitly reward ed . 

Khafi Khan’s condemnation of Shivaji, reiterated by 
European writers, has been proved to be baseless by modern 

research, and thanks to the labour of Indian 
aohieve^ni scholars, that we have been able to^ form a 
and charac- just estimate of his character and policy 

t)OT« 

Like Haider Ali and Ran jit Singh after him, 
Shivaji po ssessed yre §t|ve genius of a^ big h - ui rd er. From 
Ae Mn of a petty Jagirdar in a Muslim State, he rose to 
t he positi on of a pnwf»rfiil Ifintr who struck ter ror into thft 

hearts of hie , x^ponents, and f ounded an — independent 

Hindu Sta te in the teeth of M uslim op position. The reader 
will easily gather from the account of his life given before 
what a great statesman and general he was. ^He evolved 
order out of chao sLU nited the sc attered fragments of ^he 
Maratha people into a Jiation. and by the example of his 
own personal heroism, led them on to heights of glorx of 
which ^ey had never dreamt b efore. Ev ery raid brought 
fr esh renown , and every conquest extended the boundaries 
o f his sm all kingdom, which became^ an eyesore not only 
to^e Sultamte of Bijapiir^^imtalso bo themighty.Moghal 
^pir e,lj[SitoajLlwa4 ^ rare admixture of the ideal and 
t he practica l. .AsUJie champion of cows end Brah mans, Ke 
4$b eBled to the traditioh^reiigiou^ impulses of the Hindu 


^ Rawlinsoiit SbiTaji, p. 
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race, and succeeded remaskabiy in organising an effective 
p rotest a gq^tpat Mnalim higmi-.ry, which overshadowed the 
entire land from Delhi to Daulatabad. He saw clearly 
the consequences of the imperial policy of annexing the 
south, and strove all his life to make it impossible of 
realisation. -jg^C lear in hia idftala, whieh Hr pur sued with a 
s^dfastness which has few parallels in the political 
anmiIFj)lpur "country, Shivaji possessed in a rare measure, 

w hat P rofessor J. N. Sarkar >»glla nnfnilinfr OAnna nf 

r eality in pr»litiga, The task of a statesman is not merely 
to envisage a great purpose, but to see how far his.resources 
can” carry him. Shivaji bad the gift of grasping quickly 
the possibilities of a situation, and knew where he must 
stop. It is true he followed the maxim of ‘safety first,’ 
lyit even here his actions were not the results of ' mean and 
grovelling calculations ’ ^ organised an administration 

which was in many respects more efficient than that of the 
M'ughals.. The welfare of the common people was ever dear 
to his heart, and there is ample evidence of his eharit.y . 
justice, and benevolen ce. It is this which led the Marathas 
to rega rd him ‘ as a supertnaftT^r^wine-geeheyibb &ee~IBMy 
f rom the yoke of Muslims .’ It would not have been so. if ■ 
Shivaji were a tyrant or a mere robber chief, equal in 
treachery and finesse only to the devil, as Khafi Khan would 
have us believeT^Sbivaji gave the Marathas peac e an d order, 
ai|d to a persecuted community he appeared as the star?fl^ 
new hope before whom all ugly shadows melted away, a nd 
the hearts of his ^religionists were buoyed up with joy i n 
expectation of the fiHfilment of a great purpose. It was the 
strength and vi gour, ^ ich he imparted t o the political im d 
social system of t he ^ar atha s, which defi^^^ranta el^ 
jmigh t even after hisd eau}. J be abandonment of his policy 




mordity . considering the times in which he lived. P olygamy 
and coilcubinage were common among men of high stations^ 
hut all authorities agree that his elevated morality and 
lo ftiness of purpose were in striking contrast with the sen- 
sual indulgence, meanness, and trickery of his contemjjora- 
ries. He was illiterate, bu t his powerful mind was capable 
of comprehending the most intricate questions of politics. 
He sias a shrewd judge of men, and his discernment; qf 
human Character was as unerring as it was quick. By the 
f sheer force of his native genius, he outshone all his minis- 
ters, and successfully imposed his will upon them. In 
diplomacy and statecraft, he had few equals in his age, anid 


his enemies were taken by surprise at t he rapidity a ndi 
suddenness with which he altered his positions and execut- 
ed his plans. He was intensely devoted to his religion. 
Th^' plant of~* orthodoxy nurtured by his mother with- 
tender care and affection amidst circumstances of depres- 
sion, which were enough to crush all enterprise out of an 
ordinary woman, at last grew into a tree, and bore rich 
fruit. He became a champion of Hinduism, and his readiness 


to defend it at all times .against Muslim aggression brought 
to him t^. sympathy of Hindus ajl over Hind ustan. H is 
Guru Ram Das, by his influence, fed this fountain of faith, 
and when Shivaji organised his government, he devised 
measures to promote the interests of Hindu religion. He 


g ranted pensions to learned Brahm ans, ascetics, built hermi- 
t^res, and offered encouragement to SanskriFstudies. *~5ne 
rice \ was evenr year granted to a Brahman who 
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ma stered one of ^the Veda s, ajid t wo to him gt^]died.twa. 

and so on in increasina' proportion. Sjiudent^ w ere given 
s tinendsT^d scholars ftom distant lands ~camelo“'8eek Si? 
patron^e. He was interested in the cause oYTe arning an d 
employed l earned Hrahmans to find synon yms for current 
P ersian words, a nd their labours re sulted in the compilatio n 
of the Rajvyavahar lCGgfr ~ 

But Shivaji was not a bigot. He treated even Mu slim 
sainte witF respe ct, and granted lands and annuities to 
Muslim s hrinesj He waged relentless war against the 
Musalmans, but Ke stopped it as soon as they acknowledged 
his^exlordship. Even Khafi Khan w ho is in no way friendly 
to him speaks of his great qualities in eulogistic terms : 

“ But he made it a rule that whenever his 

followers went plundering, they should do no harm to 
the mosques, the Book of God, or the woman of any one. 
Whenever a copy of the sacred Kuran came into his 
hands he treated it with respect, and gave it to some of 
his Musalman followers. When the women of any Hindu 
or Muhammadan were taken prisoners by his men, he 
watched over them until their relations came with a 
suitable ransom to buy their liberty.”’ 

The same writer says in another place : 

” Shivaji had always striven to maintain the honour 
of the people in his territories. He persevered in a course- 
of rebellion, in plundering caravans, and troubling 
mankind ; but he entirely abstained >from other dis- 
graceful acts, and was careful to maintain the honour 
of women and children of Muhammadans when they fell 


1 Elliot, VII, p. 260. 
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into his hands. His injunc;|tionB upon this point were 
very strict, and any one who disobeyed them received 
punishment. ” ' 

Shivaji well merited the kingship which was adorned by 
his vriour and virtue^. He was ambitiou s, bu.t ambition did 
not blind him to moral considerations. Tie was generous to 
his foes, and cj^ivalrous to wom«i. when they fell into his 
hands. The charges o f fraud and treachery, brought a gaingt 
him by liis en emies," have failed to stand the test •of a 
critical exam ination.^ Indeed, the unbiassed enquirer is often 
struck by his regard for Muslim religion and his generous 
treatment of the weak and the defenceless. Mr. Rawlinson 
is right when he says 

Jle was never deliberately or wantonly cruel. ,Ta. 
respect w omen, mosques, and non-combatants, to...,sJtCiP 
fiomiscuous slaughter after a battle, to release and dis* 
niliis wil^ honour captured men and officers. . . . these 
are surely no light virtues.”^ 

The Maratha State built up by Shivaji did not last be* 
yond his lifetime. It wafl a military organisatkm l i k e t hat oi 
Kanjit Singh, and was swept away by the very forces which 
had~broughtitlnfao existence. Caste cannot be said to have 
beeirche chief cause of its decline. The real causes were 
the autocratic character of government, and the reappear- 
ance of feudalism after Sbivaji’s death. The tendency 
towards disintegration became more'and more manifest as 
time passed, and, Maratha Jagirdars began to act as inde* 
jpendent despots, concerned with their selfish interests and 
not with those of the larger group to which they belonged. 

> Blliot, VII, p. 805. 

* Shivaji, p. 
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The state perished in the scramble of rival chiefs for power 
and wealth. Treachery and cunning were commonly used aa 
political weapons, and the virtues of truthfulness and honesty 
were ignored by those who wielded power. The dearth of 
a leader like Shivaji disorganised the national life which 
he had created. Lastly, the wars waged by the Marathas 
and Mughals against each other did harm to both parties. 
They destroyed the stability of the Maratha State and 
seriously hindered national consolidation and growth. 

Mention has previously been made of the new regula- 
tions which Aurangzeb issued soon after his accession to 
the throne. They were followed by certain 
nraotion?"'*™ Others, which reveal his serious and gloomy 
' outlook on life and his desire to make 

everything conform to orthodox Islam. In the eleventh 
year of the reign, he banned music at Court on the plea 
that he had no time for amusements, and dismissed the 
court singers and musicians, who had been employed by 
former kings. KThe musicians about a thous and in number 
gathered together on a Friday, having aO oiers in tneir 
midst, and cried aloud with grief after the fashion of the 
Hindus, when they carry the dead body to the burning 
ground. The emperor who happened to go to the mosque 
at the time enquired the cause of this sorrow, whereupon 
the bewailing musicians replied that they were going to^ 
bury music. Aurangzeb 's wit flew to his rescue, and he 
observed, ‘ Buiy her deep so that she may not raise hey 
head again. ^ The nobles and Amirs, coritinued to enjoy 
music, and t he regulation remained a dead letter except in. 
large cities of {ihe empire. 

Other regulations follpwed in rapid succession. The- 
weighingof the emperor on his birthdays was stopped. 
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-and the Hindu mode of saluting: each other was no longer 
to be followed by the courtiers. They were to repeat the 
formula ‘ Salam alekum ’ (Peace be on you) in saluting 
•each other, but its use in the presence of the emperor was 
forbidden. Astrology was treated with conte mpt. Astro- 
logers ' were not allowed to prepare almanac s, but belief 
in their knowledge was so deep-rooted that it could not be 
■done away with by legislation. The birthday and corona- 
tion festivals were simplified, and the darahan ^was 
-a bolished^ Wine drinking was forbidd^ . and the Kofr^al 
was ordered to cut one hand and < me foot n f all 
■dealt i n spiri tu^s liquor! B hang^aa similarly cond^em ned. 
and not a day passed, wTien the pots and vessels in which 
it was prepared were not broken by the police. Like Firuz 
Tughlaq before him, the emperor forbade women from 
visiting the shrines of holy men. 

Besides these purely Islamic ordinances, the emperor 
issued certain rules to improve the manners and morals 
■of his subjects of all classes. Qancing-girls and public 
w omen were allowed to choose between marriage an d 
eyile, b ut the Amirs and nobles of liAughal India could not 
do wit hout thep i. Fashion was discouraged, an d^ettiminacy 
in dress was ridicul edi Gaming halls were penalised, and 
■drastic penalties were laid dVwn for Dreaches ot this law. 
During the Holi festival aonga in nnhlie atroofa 

w ere not permitted , and those who cnatched faggots from 
the people by force were punished. The Muharram nm - 
■ce ssions were dlso stoppe d. Sati waa forhi< j [d pn but the 
royafedict remained a mere pious wish, as is clear from the 
testimony of European travellers. 

The reaction against the spirit of toleration, begun in 
•the reign of Shahjahan, .now became more pronounced. 
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and the character of the ivdministration assumed a theo* 

. cratic appearance. Aurangzeb had given 

evidence of bigotry in his early life, when 
* as Viceroy of Gujarat, h e desecrated th e 

te mnie of Ghintamani in 1644 b y slaughtering a COW in it 
-and turning it into a mosq ue. Now, he found an dpportu- 
nity to give a free rein to his orthodox ideas. On the 9th 
April, 1669, he issued a general order ‘ to demolish all the 
schopls and temples of the infidels and to put down their 
religious teaching and practices.* EJome of the rrfost 
famous shrines like the te mple of Somnath in Guigr at. 
Vi shwanath in Benares , and Keshava Rai in Mathura were 
d emolished, and the Faujdar of the last place was order- 
ed to put down with a high hand all protests on the part 
of the Hindus against the imperial policy.' Later, an 
•order was sent to destroy the temple of Keshava Rai 
completely and rename Mathura as Islamaba d. Officers 
were employed to enforce the emperor’s regulations, and 
their activities assumed such proportions that a darogha 
•had to be appointed to supervise their work. 

The custom duty on all commodities for sale was fixed 
■at per cent of the value in the case of Muslims and 5 per 
cent in the case of Hindus. Later in May 1667, the Muslims 
were wholly exempted from such duty, and the state' 
had ro forego a large income. Another' device by which 
the emperor sought tp induce conversion to Islam was to 


^ A full acoount of these measures is giveu in the Maair^i-^Alamgiri. 
— Blliotf VII. pp. 184*^5. Also J. N. Barker’s History of Aur^gzeb, III, pp. 
348—90. Raja Hirsingh Buodela had spent 33 lakhs o^tvupees on the 
temple of Keshava Rai. It was a splendid temple, and its destruction 
led to a fanatical outbreak of the Jate at Mathura. 

Aurangzeb built a mosque which still stands on the site of the 
temple of Vishwanatha destroyed in 1669. 
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offer rewards and posts to tjiose Hindus who renounc- 
ed their faith. The state became a large missionary 
institution which extended its favour to renegades, 
and made liberal promises irrespective of merit and 
efficiency. 

This was not all. In 1668 Hindu fairs were al so 
stopped throughout the empi re, and the famous festival of 
niw^li ifrmt of Inmpn ) — whh forbidden, and could be 
celebrated only outside cities. The emperor committed 
a great blunder in excluding the Hindus from publ ic 
offices. The acquisition of a Qanungoship on condition 
of embracing Islam passed into a proverb, and Prof.'Sarkar 
observes that there are still in the Punjab families in whose 
farmans this condition is clearly laid down. ' In 1671 
the emperor issued an order that t he rent collectors i n 
th e Khalsa lands must be Muslim s, and that all viceroys 
and taluodars mq^t dismiss th eir Hindu pes hkar s (Readers) 
an d Diwana (Accounta nts). But the provincial adminis- 
tration could not get on without Hindu peshkars, and the 
emperor afterwards allowed half the posts to be held by 
Hindus.” 

It is astonishing that a great king like AurangzeB 
should have lost all sense of proportion in the glare of reli- 
gious zeal. He ordered the c onverts from Hinduism to 
seated on elephants and earnie d in Procession wit h con- 
si derable display through the s treets., iff the town . In 
March 16d5, all Hindus except the Rajputs were forbidden 
to ride palkia or elephants, or horses and to darry 
arms.’ 


^ History of Aurangnebf III, p. 277. 
* History of Aurangzeb, III, p, 277. 
’ History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 278. 
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* Aurangzeb’s anti-Hindu measures caused much dis^ 
^content, and provided ^veral fearful risings . The first 
Rebellion of point of time was the rebellion of Gokal 
Gokai J a t, Jat in the neighbourhood of Mathura against 
the policy of Abdunnabi, the faujdar of that 
city, from August 1660, till May 1669. He w a^a. trusted 
agent of the empero r, and enjoyed the reputation of being 

‘rftlio-inna man.’ Soon after taking charge of his office, 
he built a m osque in the heart of the eitv (1661-62) on the 
ruifis of a Hindu temple, and in 1668, he removed the carved 
s tone railing which had been presented to Keshava Rai’s 
t emple bv Para Shukoh . This infuriated the Jat peasantry 
of the district and their leader Gokal. They killed th a 
fauidan. and plundered the pargana of Sadabad. The 
emperor’s anger was roused when lawlessness spread on to 
other districts. Several generals were sent against the 
Jats, and i n a bloody encounter, w hich took place 20 miles 
from Tilpat, Gokal was captured with hia famil y He was 
brought to Agra where on the platform of the police office 
hia limbs were hacked to pieces , and his family was forced 
to embrace Islam. But Gokal’s death did not end the 
trouble. Other leaders took his place, and the insurrec- 
tionary movement continued by fits and starts till 1686, 
when the Jats again rose in revolt under the leadership of 
Raja Ram. Raja Ram was defeated and slain by the 
imperialists, but his nephew (brother’s son) Churaman 
carried on the resist^ance on a large scale to the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. The Jats after the emperor’s death 
became very powerful, and their part in the destruction 
of the Mughal empire will be described in another place. 

Another formidable rebellion was that of the Satnamia 
in the districts of Namol and Mewat. They were also 

F.44 
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called because they completely shaved off thdlr 

Satnami Re- word'Satnami means a believer 

Uolt, May in SatnUm or the finod name (of God). 

A Hindu historian) who probably had bitter 
sectarian prejudice against them, describes them as ‘ filthy 
and wretched people who made no distinctions between 
Hindus and Musalmans and who ate pigs and the unclean 
animals, and saw nothing blameworthy in sin and im- 


morality.’ But Khafi Khan' s picture of the Satnamis is 
not so bad. He says: * 


“These men dress like devotees but they neverthe- 
less carry on agriculture and trade , though their trade 
is on a small scale. In the way of their religion they 
have dignified themselves with the title of ‘Good 
name,’ this being the meaning of Satnam. They are 
not allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful 
calling. If any one attempts to wrong or oppress them 
by force, or by exercise of authority, they will not 
endure it. Many of them have weapons and arms.” ‘ 


The description of an unfriendly Muslim writer shows 
the Satnamis to have been a respectable and valiant sect. 
The immediate cause of the revolt wa s a dispute betw pen a 
B qtnami cultiv ator and a foot-soldiex who was keeping 
watch over a field. The spldier broke the Satnami’s h ead 
.and thus stirred the fanaticism of the whole tribe. 
They belaboured the soldier who vei^ nearly died. When 
the local Shigdar tried to arrest the culprits, the Satnamis 
assembled in lai^e numbers and broke out into open 
rebellion. The faujdar of Narnol marched against them. 


> Elliot, VII, P. W4. 
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l>ut he was repulsed and .compelled to seek refuge in 
flight. When the emperor heard of this outbreak, he 
sent forces, but they were all beaten by the zealous 
sectaries. So helpless was the Mughal army against 
them that it began to credit the rebels with magi c and 
witchcraft , and incredible stories about them 'became 
•current in the country. The emperor who was known 
as a living sain t ( Zinda yir ) tried to beat them with 
their own weapons. He wrote some prayers and incantations 
with his own hand, and had them sewn in the imperial 
banners. A terrible battle followed in which about 2,000 
Satnanfis were slain, and the rest fled from the field of 
battle. The rebellion was quelled with ruthless violence, 
and the country was cleared of the infidels. 

The Sikhs also made an effective protest against 
Aurangzeb's high-handed policy. A brief sketch of their 
A relations towards the empire of Delhi will 

ance^^of^the* enable the reader to understand 

ft ikha. ” * the genesis of their revolt, ^uru Nanak . 

t he founder of the sect, was essentially 
a practical reformer - The only way of salvation according 
to him lay through devotion to God combined with good 
actions. He had no fa ith in Brahman-s and Mniint^ g and 
attached ho value to the externals of religion. The out- 
standing features of the system propounded by him were 
‘its non-sectarian character’ and its reconciliation with 
secular life. ‘ 

The next three gurus who followed him walked in his 
footsteps and addressed themselves ’mainly to religious 
nnd social reform. The fourth guru Ram Das had an 


1 


Narang, Transformatioik of Sikbismi pp. !!« 18* 
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interview with Akba r, who w?i8 much pleased with him 
and granted him a piece of land on whic h he dug a tan k- 
called Amritsar or the * Pool of immortalit y. ’ The fifth guru. 
Ariun w ho succeeded to the aaddi in 1581 was a powerful 
organiser. He edited the Ctrnm.t.h RnM^ and transformed the- 
Sikhs into a compact community with definite ideals. He 
inc urred Jahangir's displeasi K^ Ly tn hig 

l ious son Khusrau, and was thrown into prison where h e 
was tortured to death in 160 6. 

The Sikhs wereexasperated at this murder of their 
guru, and they began to cherish a grudge towards the 
Muslim empire. They formed themselves into a military 
community under their guru Har Govin d (1606—45) whO' 
combined in himself the qualities of a warrior, saint, and 
sportsman . Nothing worthy of mention was done by his 
two immediate successors, but matters reached a crisis 
when the ninth guru Tech Bahadur was murdered by 
Aurangzeb in 1675. 

The cause of this ghastly tragedy was the guru's- 
protest against the attacks on Hinduism and the desecra- 
tion of holy shrines. He was summoned to Delhi to 
answer the charge of fomenting sedition in the country 
and was thrown into prison, where on his refusal t o- 
eittbrace Islam, he was tortured to death after a few da yh. 
According to another account, he was asked either to 
accept Islam or to perform a miracle to prove his duru' 
ship. He chose the latter alternative, and wrote a charm- 
with his hand on a piece of paper, which, he said, would 
save his neck from the sword. When his head was struck 
oflE by the executioner, the paper was found to contain the 
words : Sir dig ta r na dia, i.e., he gave his head but 
not his secret. 
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Whatever the manner of the guru's death, it sent a 
thrill of horror through the Punjabi and the whole country 
began to burn with indignant revenge. ’ His son and suc- 
cessor Guru Govind S ingh swore to ave nge his father’s 
xj^aljh . But how could i religious icatemity contend 
against the might and majesty of the Mughal empire? 
After a serious examination of the whole position, he reach- 
ed the conclusion that success could be gained only by turn - 
ing gikhism into a military creed . He grimly resolyed to 
subvert the empire, and by his example, as Cunningham 
says , from the midst of social degradation and religiou s 
corruptio n , he called up RiTnp1i''^'*^Y 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire. * The ceremony of 
baptism which he introduced, consisted in the drinking of 
water consecrated by a sword or dagger. Caste was coi^- 
demne(L and those who took part in the communion had 
to eat something prepared by mixing flour, butter and 
sugar. The new brotherhood came t o be known as Khalsa , 
and the guru made it obligatory for every member to carry 
always on his person fiveTHings, aU beginning with K— 
Knnahi fcnmhV Koch (breeches reaching to the knee), 
KnTdJMT^iifi), JCe8h (hair), gripon (sword). The members 
of the Khalsa now dedicated their lives like the fnllnwara 
of Ignatius Loyola to the service of the mother church, 
and vowed vengeance upon h^ enemies. 

The pttrw wholly .changed his mode of life. He lived 
like a prince amidst regal pomp and splendour, organise d 
an army , bui lt hill forts, a nd began to fight with the hill 
■oh ieftain's whom he defeated in battle. The Mughal 
government was roused by his conquest, and forces 

* Transformation of Sikhism, p. 67. 

* History of the Sikhs, JJ. 67, 
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were sent to suppress him. Me suflEered a defeat ; twa 
of his sons, captured bv the Mughals. were executed 
with great cruelty , and the guru was himself a fugitive 
for some time. The imperialists kept up the pur- 
suit, but they were defeated at Muktesar, where the 
guru built a tank which is still held sacred by the 
Sikhs. 

Now Aurangzeb’s end was drawing nigh. After a 
stormy career Guru Govind Singh had settled peacefully at 
Anandpur, where he received the imperial summons te 
present himself at Court. He expressed his readiness to go, 
but enumerated the wrongs which he had suffered at the 
hands of the Mughals. The emperor promised him an. 
honourable reception and the guru started to meet him in 
the Deccan, but on his wa||he received the news (1707) 
that the emperor had died. 

Aurangzeb’s successor Bal^ur Shah invited the guru 
to accompany him to the Deccan, where a year after he was 
murdered (1708) by an Afghan fanatic. 

The guru, who was a far-sighted man, nominated Banda 
as his military successor, but fearing the disputes that 
might arise about the gaddi of guru'&hvg he abolished it, 
and entrusted the spiritual headship of the Sikhs to five 

t 

of his disciples, saying, “1 shall ever be present among five 
Sikhs. Whenever there are .five Sikhs of mine assembled, 
they shall be priests of ail priests. . 

But the most important of all these measures was the 
revival of the Jeziva on April 2, 1679, throughout all the 
provinces “ w ith the o ftjfiCt nf <»iirbinfir tho infidAla, and of 
diatinmiiahtficr the f^m an infidel 

land.’” The Hindus of Delhi and the neighbouringr 

> Elliot VII, p. 996. 
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country assembled in larsre numbers on the river front of 
the palac e. to beseech the emperor to withdraw his' edic t. 
But no heed was paid to their entreaties. Then they had 
recourse to another form of protest, and Khali Khan has 
described the scene in these words : 

“ One day, when he went to public prayer in the 
great mosque on the Sabbath, a vast multitude of 
Hindus thronged the road from the palace to the mosque 
•with the object of seeking relief. Money-changers and 
drapers, all kinds of shopkeepers from the Urdu bazar, 
mechanics, and workmen of all kinds, left off work and 
business, and pressed into the way. Notwithstanding- 
orders were given to force a way through, it was 
impossible for the emperor to reach the mosque. Every 
moment the crowd increased, and the emperor’s 
equipage was brought to a standstill. At length, an 
order was given to bring out the elephants and direc t 
t hem aga in”*- — mob. Man y fell trodden to death 

under the feet of the elephants and horses. For some 
days the Hindus continued to assemble in great num- 
bers and complain, but at length they submitt ed to pay 
the Jeziya .”' 

The Jeziya was levied with great rigour and a large 
staff of officers was employed to collect it. * The revenue 
yielded was considerable, andf in Gujarat alone it amounted 
to five lakhs of rupeeS a year. According to Professor J. N. 
Sarkar, the policy underlying the Jeziya was to increase the 
number of Muslims by putting pressure upon the Hindus.’ 

1 Elliot, Vll, p. 396. 

* In oountrieB where the standard was a silver one it was 
divhafns for ordinary men and 34 for zimmis in better circumstanoest. 
and for the rich 48. Enoyclc^aBdia of Islam, p. 1061. 

^ History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 274, 
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Manueet says Aurangzeb did jt for two reasons : first, 

because by this time his t reasares had begun to shrin k 

owing to expenditure on his campaigns ; secondly, to force 

.the Hindus to become Muhammad ans. Many who were 

unable to pay turned Muhammadans to obtain relief from 

th e insults of ^e tax-collector s. * In Aurangzeb*s defence 

it may be said that he was exasperated by the formidable 

risings of the Hindus that had broken out both in the north 

and the south. War with the Marathas was going on ; «the 

Satnami Brahmans had revolted in 1672 ; and the Sikhs had 

declared open war upon the empire in 1675 after the 

* 

murder of their guru Tegh Bahadur. The emperor had 
outraged the cherished prejudices of the Hindus, and the 
Hindus had aroused his fierce wrath by their defiance. 
Conciliation between the two was impossible. The result 
was a cruel misunderstanding and a sanguinary conflict 
between the opposing forces, which paved the way to 
complete ruin. 

The veteran Raja Jaswant Singh, who had been appoint- 
ed faujdar of Jamrud, a Mughal outpost on the Khaibar 
Pass, died there on the 10th December, 1678. 

I Aurangzeb who had already launched his 

crusade against the Hindus, welcomed the. 
event, and forthwith began to make preparations to bring 
the state of Marwar under his control. Muslim officers were 
appointed, and the whole country .was brought under 

» Storia, II, p. 884.' . 

The Jeziya existed in Turkey down to the time of the Crimean 
War. By the law of 10th May, l885, the Jeziya as a tax on the free 
exercise of religion was replaced by a tax for exemption from military 
servioe. The l^t trace of it only disappeared after the Revolution in 
Turkey since when Christians also do military service.” Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, p. 1062. 
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•direct Muprhal rule. Orders mere issuedl’for the demolitio n 
of temples a nd th e revival of the Jeziy a. Indra Singh, a 
gran d-nephew of Jaswant Singh, was made the Raia o f 
Jod hpur on payment of 36 lakhs of rupee s. ' 

In February 1679, the two widowed Ranis of Jaswant 
Singh arrived at Lahore, and gave birth to two son s, one 
■of whom died, and the other Ajit Singh lived to secure th^ 
gaddi of Marwar after terrible fighting by the aid of the 
skillt valour, and devotion of Durga Das, a son of the late 
Raja's minister Askaran. Aurangzeb wished to keep 
Ajit Singh in his haram and to bring him up after the 
fashion of Mughal princes. ' His intention is corroborated 
by the fact that the fictitious Ajit Singh, whom he caused 
to be smuggled into his palace, was brought up as a Muslim 
and was given a Muslim name. The Rajputs were be- 
wildered at this extraordinary proposal of the emperor. 
They pleaded with him to recognise the legitimacy of Ajit's 
claim, but he turned a deaf ear to all their entreaties. The 
Rathors, determined to fight to the last man in defence of 
the honour of their ruling house , turned to Durga Das , 
for help in this crisis. Durga Pas’s name will ever ran k 
among the immortals of Rajput histo ry. Devoted to the 
royal house of Marwar and endowed with valour and 
statesmanship of no mean order, Durga Das was a man o f 
- stain les s honou r, who neyer brok^his word, and even m 


^ OontraBt with this the treatmeDt which Durga Das meted out to 
Aurangzeb’s grandson and grandad augh ter (Akbarjs children) who were 
completely in his hands after their father’s flight. The Begum who was 
only 14 years of age was properly looked after and restored to Aurangzeb. 
When the emperor spoke of appointing a tutoress for her, she informed 
him that Durga Das had been so attentive to her welfare that he had 
secured for her a Muslim mistress from Ajmer under whose tuition she had 
already studied the Quran and* committed it to her memory. Sarkar, 
History of*Aurangzeb, V, p. 283. 
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dealing with his enemies, rtfever employed treacher y- or 
ba se intrigue to accomplish his ends. At considerable- 
pei^nal risk, he carried on the battle of Marwar's freedom 
for a quarter of a century, and scorned the temptatio ns. 
whic h the wealth and power of the Mughals placed in his^ 
way. “He hit upon a stratagem to escape from the embar- 
rassing situation in which he was placed. With the Rani s 
dressed in male att ire, Durga Das escaped with Aiit Sin gh 
and safely conveyed him to Jodhpur in July 1679. Aufeng- 
zeb quietly substituted a milkman^s little son for Ajit, and 
declared that the boy whose cause Durga Das had espoused 
was not a true son of Jaswant Singh. 

Aurangzeb at once ordered an invasion of Marwar, 
and himself proceeded to direct the operations from 
Ajmer. The forces were under the command of Prince- 
Akbar and Tahawur Khan, the fawidar of Aj mer. The- 
Raj puts were defeated , and Aurangzeb divided the whole 
country into districts, each of which was entrusted ta 
a Mughal faujdar. It was a clear case of wanton annexa- 
tion. 

The Rani, who was a Mewar princess, appealed to 
Rana Raj Singh for help, and the latter like a true Sisodia 
took up the cause of the orphan prince. Mewar could not 
be safe, if Marwar was annexed to the empire. Like 
other Hindus Jeziya was demanded from the Rana, who- 
v/as already alarmed at the fanatical policy of Aurangzeb. 
Some of the holiest shri nes of the Hind us h ad been de- 
3 ecrated._ and as ‘theTpremier cliief in Rajasthan, the Rana 
fell it his duty to rise up in defence of the ashes of h ia 
fat hers a nd the t emples of his gods. Self-interest as well 
as higher considerations impelled him to make common> 
cause with Dutga Des. 
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Aurangzeb left for Udarpur, and a large Mughal army 
poured into Mewar territory. The Rana fled into the hill8» 
and the emperor satiated his wrath by seizing all his 
property and ordering the demolition of 123 temple s in 
the environs of Udaipur a nd 63 at Chittor . ‘ The state of 
Amber, though friendly to the emperor, was also treated 
severely and 66 temples were destroyed. Having left Prince 
Akbar in charge of Chittor, Aurangzeb returned to Ajmer. 

The Rajputs continued fighting and struck terror inte 
the hearts of their opponents. Indignant at the failure 
of Akbat, Aurangzeb sent his son, Azam, to deal with 
Mewar, and transferred Akbar to Marwar. There the 
prince entered into a tr easonable conspiracy with the 
Rajputs and declared that Aurangzeb ‘ had forfeited the 
t hrone by his violation of the Is lamic canon law.’ Se 
cro wned himself empero r, made Tahawur Kha n his premier 
nobleman, and ra ised him to the rank of 7^000 horsed The 
Rajputs stimulated his hopes by dwelling upon the splendid 
results of the co-operation of Mughals and Rajputs. 
Aur angzeb was dumb -founded at the news of Akbar’s 
treason an d cried out in wild despair, “lam now defenc e- 
less. The young hero has got a fine opportunity . Why 
t hen is he delaying now ?“ If Akbar had quickly marched, 
towards Ajmer, he would have defeated his father and 
greatly strengthen^ his position. 

But he wasted hik time in pleasure, and Aurangzeh 
speedily arranged for the defence of Ajmer. Prince 
Muazzam joined him with a large army’, and other rein- 
forcements also arrived which considerably swelled the- 
numbers of the imperialists. Akbar was ready to begin. 


• Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, III, p. 841. 
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the attack, when Aurangzeb’s diplomacy frustrated all 
his plans . He wrote a letter to the prince and managed 
that it should reach Durga Das. He congratulated the 
prince on having befoole d the Rajputs in accordance with 
his instructions and asked him ‘to bring them into a 
position where they would be under the fire of both 
armies.’ Khafi Khan discredits the story, but it was 
current in the Mughal camp at the time. ' 

This letter caused a division in the ranks of Akhar’s 
supporters. His army was broken up and he himself fled 
from the fleld of battle. But Durga Das and Jai Singh 
(Raj Singh’s successor) loyally stood by him, and honoured 
their pledges to the last by giving him shelter. When 
they saw that the prince would not be free from danger 
in Northern India, they safely escorted him to Shambhuji, 
son of Shivaji, in the Deccan. From there he fled to 
Persia where he died in 1704. 

War with Mewar continued, and both sides suffered 
heavy losses. At last a peace was patched up between the 
two in 1681 by which Jai Singh ceded certain districts in 
lieu of the Jeziya. He was made Rana and received a 
mansab of 5,000. 

Akbar’s junction with Shambhuji upset Aurangzeb, apd 
he concentrated all his energy on the Deccan war, and 
slackened his efforts in Rajputana. Th e_Rathors employ ed 

giiArilla under the l eadership of Durga Da s, who 

carried on the war of independence for 80 years till j.709. 
After Aurangzelfs cjeath his son Bahadur Shah, acknow* 
ledged the claim of Ajit Singh to the gaddi of Mewar. 

The Rajput war drained Aurangzeb ’s resources in men 
and money and lowered his prestige all over Hindustan. 

> BUiot, VII, p. 804. 
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The defection of Akbar encouraged the enemies of the 
empire to count upon the dissensions of the royal family 
for the success of their plans. The Rajputs were alienated^ 
In the past men like Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Jaswan t 
Singh had snea their blood in the service of the empire, 
but henceforward the Raj nuts withheld their support, an d 
Aurangz eb had to carry on the war in the Deccan, single- 
handed. The ruin that followed was inevitable. A great 
empi re and little minds go ill together, and Aurangzeb wha 
was ' a zealous Puritan turned friends into foes by his 
ung enerous treatment. T he pursuit of a wrong ideal in 
full disregard of political expediency strengthened the 
forces of reaction, and anarchy began to raise its head^ 
where at one time peace and loyalty had reigned supreme. 

Shah jahan was induced to attempt the conquest of 
the Deccan by political an d religious mo tives. The Deccaa 
A u rangz^ SuTtanswere Shias, and as an orthodox Sunni 
1 and the Shias the emperor felt bound to extinguish their 
1 of the Deccan. pQ^er. The Sultan of Golkunda had made 

Vpeace, and the siege was raised on March 30, 1656. The- 
kingdom of Bijapur was also invaded by Aurangzeb, and 
his task was rendered easier by the co-operation of Mir 
Jumla, whom he had detached from the Qutb Shah. The 
dbuntry was ravaged, but when conquest was almost within 
reach, S hahj ahan intervened and peremptorily commanded 
Aurangzeb to stop the war.* The serious illness of the 
emperor in Septemb& 1657 postponed the Deccan con- 
quest to a subsequent date. 

After his accession to the throne Aurangzeb did not 
pursue a vigorous policy in the Deccan during the first half 
of his reign. But with the end of the Rajput war in 1681 
he felt himself free to turn his attention to the Deccan. He^ 
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was specially filled witfi dismay at the junction of Priifce 
Akbar with Shambhuji, the Mhratha chieftain, which he 
described as an alliance between the ‘ disturber of India ’ 
and ‘ t he infernal son of the infernal infide l.’ But for 
this the emperor might have allowed the affairs in the 
-Deccan to take their course. Another motive was furnished 
by the hostility of the empire to the Shias of the Deccan. 
To Aurangzeb they were as distasteful as the Hindus, and 
he spoke of them as ‘ corpse-eating demons ’ and ‘ mis- 
believers.’ War was sanctioned as much by munflane 
motives as by the desire to obtain religious merit, and 
Aurangzeb spent the remaining 26 years of his life in the 
endeavour to crush the Shias and the Marathas. First 
he directed his arms against Bijapur. ‘ 

What had happened in Bijapur since the abrupt termi- 
nation of Aurangzeb’s campaign in 1657 ? Ali Adil Shah II 


Conquest of 
Bijapur, 1686. 


was a capable monarch. He died on the 
24th November, 1672, and with his death 
began the era of decline. His son Sikandar 


who was a mere lad of four years of age was placed on the 


throne by self-seeking politicians, whose intrigues 


brought about the ruin of the state. The government was 


* ‘ There is one interesting point in connection with Aurangzeb’s 
Deccan policy. Many writers on Indian history have expressed the view 
that he commit ted a hhinder in destroyip g t^ejjhia ki ngdo ms, which would 
h aye great ly helped him ay^i pst the^arathaa/ Sir J. N. Sarkar taT^s a 
ditierent view. He says that an alliance between the Mughals and the 
Shia rulers of the Deccan was impossible. Since Akbar’s day they had 
never been able to get nd of the notion that the Mughals aitiked 
at the annexation of their kingdoms. He further contends that the national 
state of the Marathas was already formed, and that Bijapur and Golkunda 
were in a state of decline, incapable of holding them in check. 

Whatever the condition of the Deccan kingdoms, had Aurangzeb 
used them as bulwarks against the rising power of the Marathas, he 
would have postponed the evil day for some tiine at least. The destruc* 
tion of the kingdoms oj^ened the flood-gate^ of anarchy in the Deccan. 
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carried on by regents who fought ahiongst themselves and 
■spasmodically waged war • against the Mughals . and 
Marathas. Apart from the internecine strife of rival fac- 
tions, there were certain general causes of decay in the body 
.politic itself. The state was a military despotism which 
rested on the bayonets of the generals, who acted pretty 
much like the feudal barons of mediaeval Europe. The 
bureaucracy was selfish and greedy, and cared only for per- 
■sonal gain. The common people were indifferent to political 
revolutions, and were willing to transfer their allegiance to 
any conqueror who established his right to the throne by 
his sword. The dissolution of such a decadent state was 
•only a question of time. 

Aurangzeb sent Diler Khan to the Deccan, and he laid 
siege to Bijapur in 1679, but he failed to capture it. The 
soldiers in the army mutinied, and openly abused the general 
who had forfeited all claim to the emperor’s good will by 
reason of his failure. Diler Khan was disgraced and re- 
called in February 1680 

From 1680 to 1683 the Sultan of Bijapur enjoyed 
an interval of repose. The Mughals were busy with 
Shambhuji who had resumed his father’s policy of raid- 
ing the imperial territories. Aurangzeb sent his two 
SOQS Muazzam and Azam against Bijapur nnrf Rhamhhnji, 
but they could do nothing except capturing a few 
Maratha forts. On the 13th November, 1683, the emperor 
arrived at Ahmednagaa to direct the campaign in person. 
Prince Azam captured Sholapur ; but his attempt to 
advance on Bijapur was frustrated by t&e enemy. The 
emperor also proceeded to Sholapur where he reached on 
May 24, 1685. The siege of Bijapur had already begun in 
April. 
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The situation from the Mugrhal point of view was hot 
very hopeful. Sikandar’s appeal for help met' with 
response form the Qutb Shah and Shambhuji. The siege 
continued for a long time, but the appearance of famine 
in his army filled Aurangzeb with despair, and he ordered 
Prince Azam to retire from Bijapur. But the prince 
was firm, and told his council of war, which advised 
retreat, that with his Begum and two sons he wou ld 
sti ck to the post of duty as long as there was breath 
in his body. Meanwhile A urangzeb sent reinforcemen ts, 
and the siege dragged on for a yea r. Later he himself 
proceeded to the neighbourhood of Bijapur to .superin- 
tend the siege in person. His determination shook t he 
nerv es of the Bijapuris , and th e shortage of _p rovision s soon 
decided the issue. T hey capitulated on. September 12, 

im. ' ■ 

Sikandar was broughtto the imperial camp, and was duly 
ushered into the Hall of Public Audience. Even Aurangzeb - 
was touched by t he sight of this handsome young prin ce 
deprived of all his earthly poss essions, a nd reduced to the 
position of a mere capt ive . He spoke a few words to. console 
h h i i, se a t ed him on his rig ht, and enrolled him amo ng t he 
£^ndees~bf theempire with an annual pension of a la kh o f 
ropees^. Bijapur was annex^ to the Mughal empire, and 
its king, the descendant of a long line of rulers, was reduced 
to the status of a Khan. 

Aurangzeb was vociferously 'greeted by a host of 
admirers. A we^k after the fall of the city, he entered it in 
triumph, offered thanks to GodTn the Jam*i*Ma8jid for the 
victory that had been vouchsafed to him. In the Adil Shahi 
palace, adorned by the lavish bounty of successive monarchs, 
his biffotry manifested itself in the destruction of all wall- 
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Baintings which were in nontravention of the command o f 
the Sharivat . . 

The city was ruined. The ioss of independence spelle d 
al so the ruin of her culture, for the provincial viceroy whom 
Aurangzeb appointed simply squeezed money from the 
people, and remitted it to the imperial headquarters. 

Sikandar’s fa te mjy_be told in a few words. He was 
i mpugned in the fort of Daulataba d, where he spent many 
years of his life in a bitter agon y of despair in the company 
of a nother exalted captive, Abul Hasan, the king of 
GoIkunda._ He was afterwards carried about with the 
imperial camp, and in this wretched condition came the 
final happy release in April 1700, when he was barely 32 
years of age. His death caused profound grief at Bijapur, 
[and ‘ thousands of women wept, broke their bracelets an d 
1 performe d such other c e remo n ies as if they had been 
widowed. * ' 

Ever since the peace made with Aurangzeb in 1656, 
Abdullah Qutb Shah had ceased to govern, and conse- 
quently misrule and anarchy had spread in the 
Conquest of country. He had no son, and after his death 

Golkunda, 

1687. in 1672 was succeeded by Abul Hasan, who 

was descended from -the royal family on his 
father’s side, with the help of self-seeking politicians who 
hoped to find in this imbecile child of fortune a tool for the 
furtherance of their ojvn ends. .^1 Hasan was a pleasure- 
loving man whose sensuality seemkl revolting even to the 
men of histj^. Master Of a hagT Rifi^m , rich in i^ urees 
and the accumulated w^th oF tKnautb Shahi dynasty, 
he gave Tiimseif up' cbmpl^^y' to debauch and resigned 


> Bliiinaen in 
F.46 


Satkar, IV,* p. 839. 
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the affairs of the kingdom to h is Brahman ministe rs. 
Madanna and his brother,,^Akazmao who held the post of 
Wazir and Commander-in-Chief respectively. This ‘frater- 
nising with infidels ’ was enough to damn him in the eyes 
of Aurangzeb who was a bigoted Sunni, intolerant of all 
forms of dissent. Besides, Abul Hasan had given help to 
that ‘helpless orphan’ Sikandar of Bi japu r— a fact estab- 
lished T)y a letter, addfe'Med by the Sultan to his agent 
in the Mughal camp and intercepted by Mughal officprs. 
Aurangzeb himself described the Casus belli in a letter to 
Abul Hasan : 

“ The evil deeds of this wicked man pass beyond 
the bounds of writing, but by mentioning one out of a 
hundred, and a little out of much, some conception of 
them may be formed. First, placing the reins o f 
authority an d governmen t in t he hands of vile tyra n- 
nical infidels ; oppr essing and affiicting the Sa iyid s, 
Shaikhs, andother holy men ; op enly giving himse lf 
up to excessive d ebauchery and depravity ; indulging 
in drunkenness and night and d av: 

making no distinction between in fidelity and I slam, 
tyr anny and justtee T fiepravTty and deyotira : waging 
o bfAinate war in defence of infidels ; w ant of obedie nce 
to t^he Divine commands and prohibitions, especially 
to that command which forb’ds assistance to an 
enemy's country, the disregarding of which had 
cast a censure upon the Holy Book in the sight both 
•of God and man. Letters full of friendly advice and 
warning upon these points had been repeatedly written, 
nnd had been sent by the hands of discreet men- No 
■Attention had been paid to them ; moreover .it had 
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lately become known tfeat a lac of pagodas had been 

sent to the wicked Sambha. That in this insolence and 
intoxication and worthlessness, no regard had been 
paid to the infamy of his deeds, and no hope of deliver- 
ance in this world or in the next.” ‘ 

From Aurangzeb's point of view there was ample justifi- 
cation for war. T he kingdom possessed great natura l 
r esources ; its ri ch mines of diamonds and iron , i ts fiourishin g 
ports added to her wea lth and excite d the cupidity of foreig n 
i nvaders . T he treaty w hich the Qutb Shah had made with 
Aura ngzeb was not faTthfuTly observed . The war in demnity 
still r emained unpaid , and the annual tribute of two lakhs of 
hun a was in arrears . Besides, the Sultan had appropriated 
the fruits of Mt/Jumla's jagirs in the Kamatik, which really 
belonged to the Mughal government. Rut the-jvorst 
offence of Abul Hasan was the ascendancy which he had 
allov^d the Brahman ministers to acquirFln'the affaTra o]^ 
the Mus lim State bYX rol^unda. 

While the siege of Bijapur was going on, a force under 
Prince Muazzam styled Shah Alam was sent to Golkunda 
to prevent the junction of the Qutb Shahi forces with the 
Bijapuris. But the progress of the Mughals was much 
hampered by the jealousy of the imperial officers and the 
supineness of the chief commander, Shah Alam. Aurang- 
zeb brought the Prince to a sense of duty by a ‘ stinging 
rebuke,’ and the waj: was renewed with great energy and 
vigour. Abul Hasan had already fled to Golkunda against 
the 'wish of M^danna, who had advised him, to betake 
himself to Warrangal or some other fort. The J*rince 
pressed on and captured Haiderabad on October 8, 1685. 


1 Kbafl Khan, Elliot, VII, p. 826. 
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The government of Golkupda fell into complete dis- 
order, and the wrath of the nobles and officers fell upon 
the devoted head of Madanna. One night (March 1686) 
he was murdered by certain conspirators in th e street s 
of Golkunda, and his brother too shared the same fa te. 
The death of the infidel minister was a great relief to- 
Aurangzeb, who now left the Golkunda territory and 
concentrated his forces on Bijapur. 

The fall of Bijapur in 1686 left Aurangzeb free to«deal 
with Golkunda. Undaunted as ever, be himself went to- 
Golkunda in January 1687, and ordered the siege of the 
town. At this time a misunderstanding occurred between 
the emperor and the prince, who had begun to treat with- 
Abul Hasan without his father’s permission, and encouraged 
him ‘ to look up to him as his only friend at Court.’ The 
emperor was deeply incensed at this secret parley of the 
prince and threw him into prison, where he remained fo r 
seven years. The siege went on, but the Mughals suffered 
much from famine, and the enemy inflicted heavy losses 
upon them. An outbreak of epidemic further added to 
their sufferings, and destroyed men and beasts by hun- 
dreds. Aura ngzeb’s yood luck helped him considerab ly. 
Tr eachery succeeded where courage had failed, and one o f 
Ab ul Hasan’s officers, who was bribed, left the postern ga te 
of the fort op pn, ntnl ftllnwoti- tha Mii ghals to enter (21st 
Se ptember) without much opposition. But the fortress 
was not taken without stubborn figBt. The last brave 
struggle between the Mughals and the forlorn hope of 
Golknnda was brightened by the golden deed of Abdur 
Raszaq. As the chronicler says, like a drop of water 
&Uing into the sea, or an atom of dust struggling in the 
rays of the sun, he threw himself upon the advancing foe» 
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and fought with inconceivabJe fury and desperation, shout- 
ing that he would fight to the death for Abul Hasan. He 
spumed the bribes and the preferred honours and dignities 
with which Aurangzeb tried to seduce him. His heroism 
astonished even his enemies, and Khafi Khan has graphi- 
cally described the manner of his valiant fight : 

f 

“ Abdur Razzak Lari heard this, and, springing on 
horse without any saddle, with a sword in one hand 
and a shield in the other, and accompanied by ten or 
twelve followers, he rushed to the open gate, through 
which the imperial forces were pouring in. Although 
his followers were dispersed, he alone, like a drop of 
water falling into the sea, or an atom of dust struggling 
in the rays of the sun, threw himself upon the advanc- 
ing foe, and fought with inconceivable fury and desper- 
ation, shouting that he would fight to the death for Abul 
Hasan. Every step he advanced, thousands of swords 
were aimed at him, and he received so many wounds 
from swords and spears that he was covered with wounds 
from the crown of his head to the nails of his feet. But 
his time was not yet come, and he fought his way to the 
gate of the citadel without being brought down. He 
received twelve wounds upon his face alone, and the skin 
of his forehead hung down over his eyes and nose. 
One eye was severely wounded, and the cuts upon his 
body seemed as numerous as the stars. His horse also 
■vraa covered with wounds and reel^ed itnder his weight, 
so he gave the reins to the b^t, and by great 
exertion kept his seat. The horse carried him to a 
garden call ed Nagina, near the citadel, to the foot of an 
old coconut tree where,* by the help of the tree, he threw 
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himself off. On the morning of the second day a party 
of men belonging to Husaini Beg passed, and recognizing 
him by his horse and other signs, they took compassion 
upon him, and carried him upon a bedstead to a house. 
When his own men heard of this, they came and dressed 
his wounds." ' 

A.urangzeb ordered that two surgeons, one a European 
and the other a Hindu, should attend on the wounded 
warrior and report his condition every day. The surgGons 
reported that they had counted nearly 70 wounds on his 
person besides many wounds upon wounds which could not 
be counted. Aurangzeb directed them to cure his wounds, 
and after sixteen days when the patient opened one of his 
eyes and muttered a few words, Aurangzeb sent a message 
to him to send his sons to receive mamaba from the 
emperor. When the message was communicated to that 
‘ devoted and peerless hero ’ he expressed his gratefulness, 
but added : 

“ If, however, it pleased the Almighty to spare him 
and give him a second life, it was not likely that he would 
be fit for service ; but should he ever be capable of 
service, he felt that no one who had eaten the salt of 
Abul Hasan, and had thriven on his bounty, could entferji 
the service of King Alam§?r (Aurangzeb)." 

A cloud, writes Khafi Khan, pass^ over the face of the 
emperor, as he heard these words and he observed, “ Let 
me know when* he has completely recovered." Sacrifice 
like i;hat of Abdur 'Razzaq was rare in the Mughal camp 
where an atmosphere of treachery and intrigue prevailed. 
It made a prof o und impression upon friends and foes , and 

> Elliot, Vn,pp. 882-833. 
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the emperor signified his, good will afterwards by raising^ 
him to a mamab. 

Now there was no hope for Abul Hasan. The epicure 
in him vanished at the sight of danger, and he prepared to 
submit to his fate with the resignation and courage of a 
martyr. He begged leave of his captors to finish 'his meal 
and bade them partake of it. Not a harsh word fell from 
his lips ; not a muscle of his face moved ; he remained 
serene and dignified, as if nothing had happened, speaking 
to the Mughal officers with the greatest gentleness and 
courtesy. He told them that there was no occasion for 
grief * for he “ knew how to take pleasure and pain with 
equal indifference as gifts of God.” 

Enormous booty was seized, amounting to nearly seven 
crores of rupees in cash, besides gold, silver, jewels and 
other articles of value. Golkunda was annexed to the 
empire (1687), and Abul Hasan was sent as a prisoner to 
the fort of Daulatabad, and a pension of 50,000 a year was 
settled on him. • 


The preliminary engagements against the Marathas in 
1682-83 had borne little fruit. The troops in the Konkan 
War with suffered much at the hands of the 

the Marathas Marathas. But now that Biianur an d 
renewed. Golkunda had been conquered. Aurangzeb 

was free to deal with the Mqrathas. Shivaji’s son Sham- 
bhu was a brave but .voluptuous man, who wasted his time 
in pleasure, when he ought to have exerted himself to take 
advantage of Aurangzeb’s difficulties. Heir to a large king- 
dom and vast treasu re, hoarded 
many predatory excursions , he gave himself un entirely to 
d ebaudr and lost that moral grit ap d sturdy vigour, which 
ad le^ his father to c&rve out an independent kingdom for 
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himself in the teeth of Musliip opposition. The emperor 
captured several forts, and Shambhuji took up his abode 
at Sangameshwara where he thought he would be safe. 
But he was soon disillusioned, and the imperial general 
Muqarrab made a surprise attack, and ca ntured Shambhu 
and his friend Kavi Kules h and others with their w’ives 
and daughters. The prisoners were brought in heavy chains 
to the imperial camp, where the victory was celebrated 
in the midst of great rejoicings. Professor J. N. Sar^ar 
describes how they were presented to emperor ; 

“ Four miles outside the encampment, Shaipbhuji 
and Kavi Kulesh were dressed as buffoons with long 
fool's caps and bells placed on their heads, mounted 
on camels, and brought to Bahadurgarh with drums 
beating and trumpets pealing. Hundreds of thousands 
of spectators lined the roads, to gaze at Shambhu as at 
a new kind of wild beast or demon. Thus degraded, 
the captives were slowly paraded through the entire 
camp and finally brought to the emperor who was sitting 
in full durbar for the occasion. At the sight of the 
prisoner, Aurangzeb descended from his throne and 
kneeling down on the carpet bowed his head to the 
I ground in double thankfulness to the Giver of this 
\Crowning Victory. After he had looked at them, the 
captives were removed to prison."' 

Kfaafi Khan writes that Kavi Kulesh, who was a Hindi 
poet, on seeing Auf^ngzeb’s devotion, addressed to Shambhu 
verses to this effect i 0 Raja, at the sight of thee the 
King ^amgir (Aurangzeb), for all his pomp and dignity, 
cannot keep his seat upon his throne, but has perforce 

« 

* Histoiy of Aurangzeb, IV, pp, 401-2* 
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■descended from it to do thee honour.”' According to one 
iiuthority Aurangzeb sent * an officer to ask Sh^mbhu 
where he had hidden his treasures, and which officers 
of the emperor had intrigued with him. The Marath a 
■chief abused the e mperor and his Prophet, and dftman(] ed 
the ha nd of Aurangzeb 's daughter as the price of hi s 
friendship! The purport of the conversation was reported, 
and Aurangzeb took the ominous decision. Shambhu and 
his^ companion both were subjected to unspeakable 
tortures, an d then ‘ their limbs were hacked off one b v 
one, andTIieir flesh was thrown to the dogs . (11th March , 
1689.)* The heads of the culprits, after the fashion of 
the Mongols of Central \sia in the middle ages, were 
stuffed with bran, and exposed to public gaze in the 
■chief centres of the Deccan. Such was the inglorious 
end of the licentious Shambhu who had disgraced his 
father’s memory, and cast to the winds the noble 
principles which had inspired his policy throughout his 
career. 

War was carried on with great vigour against the 
Marathas, and a number of forts fell into the hands of the 
Mughals. The imperialists then laid siege to Shambhu’s 
capital Raigarh. Raja Ram, his brother (a son of Shivaji 
* by another wife), escj^; ^d in the disguise of a mendican t, 
but his and Shambhu’s f^ily including the latter’s son 
Shahu were captured. Tfce women were treated with 
becoming dignity, and Shahu was created a mansabdar 
■of 7,600. He was kept in custody,, although ‘suitable 
teachers were appointed to educsfte him. ’ By the end of 

» Khafi Khan, Elliot, VII, p. 840 

* Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, IV, p. 403. 

Storia, II, p. 811. • 
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1689 Aurangzeb had reached the apoge e o f power, 
no ne c^ld challenge his claim T:o sovereignty, in the north 
and the south. But the empire of the sword could not 
la st long, and its dissolution was only a question of tim e. ^ 
The barbarous execution of Shambhuji and the impri- 
sonment of his son Shahu in the imperial camp did not 
crush the spirit of the Marathas, and they 
0 ?^* strength^ renewed their struggle with greater deter- 
with the mination than before. In the absence of 
1691 — 1707 .** Shahu, the government was carried on* by 
Raja Ram, the younger brother of the great 
Shivaji. After his escape from Rajgarh, he had betaken 
himself to Jinji, where he exerted himself vigorously to 
consolidate his power. H is efforts were ably seconded by a 
band of patriotic Ma ratha leaders, who had resolved to 
wrest the Maratha country from the Mughals, and to* 
figbt against he avy odds for their national independenc e. 
When Jtiaja Itam sent his military officers to raise their 
own forces and to exact chauth and sardeshmukhi not only 
in the six Deccan Subahs, but also in the older Mughal 
provinces, Aurangzeb’s ire was roused, and he felt convinc- 
ed of the necessity of planning a fresh campaign to uproot 
the Maratha power. He despatched Zuldqar Khan, son of 
Wazir Asad Khan to lay siege to Jinji. The fort of Jinji* 
surrounded by a number of other forts, was well furnished 
with provisions and munitions'^ of war, and therefore, in 
a position to defy the besiegers, "rtie Zamindars of the 
country in the neighbourhood joined the Maratha forcfes, 
surrounded the imperial army, and ‘ showed great andaeil^v 
i n cutting off supplies .* The siege began in 1691, but it 
was prolonged by the gallant resistance offered by:_SaDtaji 
Ghprpare and Dhanaji Jadhava, who baffled the Mughal 
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attempts to capture the fort. Fightins: went on on both 
sides with unabated vigour without achieving any ap- 
preciable measure of success. It was at this time that 
'wnce Kambaksh opened correspondence with Raja Ram, 
but the secret leaked out through Zulfiqar’s spies, and the 

prince was at once placed under surveillance. He was taken 
^ » 
as a prisoner to the imperial camp, and was presented to- 

the emperor in the haram through the intercession of his 

sister Zinat-un-nissa Begu m. There the misguided youth 

sought to justify his own treason by dwelling upon 

the treachery and rapacity of Zulfiqar Khan, but the 

empefor was too experienced in political affairs to credit 

the story which was a pure fabrication. Zulfiqar and the 

other generals persevered in their attempt notwithstanding 

the serious difficulties, placed in their way by the nature 

of the country and the tactics of their enemies, and at last 

succeeded in capturing the fort of Jinji by escalade in. 

January, 1698, Raja Ram escaped to Satara, but his family 

was seized and kept in honourable captivity. The treasures 

and the materials of war found in the fort were captured 

by the Mughals, and Zulfiqar who had suffered much at the 

han ds o f the Marathas, satiated his fury Py putting to 

death many of the office rs who had fou^t agaihst hlRn- 

Itaja l^m soon organised a Targe amiy at — Satara 

consisting of the veteran, troopers. Silahdars and Bargirs 

of Shivaji’s time. One by one the Maratha generals joined 

him. and with the*ir help he carried predatory excursions. 

into Khandesh, Berar and Baglana, and l evied chauth and 

ant-fiiiahmiilfh.r in thOSe distHctS. * 

In 1699 Aurangzeb, intent on the ruin of the Marathas, 

left Islampuri on the 19th of October in order to direct the- 

campaign in person. * He knew well enough the disastrous- 
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'Consequences of the mutual bickerings of his generals, and 
therefore kept the supreme command in his own hands. 
He was now eighty-one years of age, but with the undaunt- 
ed courage of a tried warrior he prepared himself for the 
arduous duties of the battlefield. The imperialists laid siege 
to Satara, whither the emperor himself had proceeded and 
encamped at the village of Karanja, a mile and a half to 
the north of the fort walls. The siege began in December, 
and the garrison offered a heroic resistance. The Mugjial 
attempts to take the fort by storm failed, but Raja Ram's 
■death in March, 1700, altered the situation, and damped 
the ardour of the beleaguered garrison. The Maratha Teader 
made peace with the emperor through the good offices of 
Prince Azam, and on April 21, the Imperial flag was hoisted 
•on the ramparts of the fort of Satara. 

Raja Ram was succeeded by his natural son Kama, but 
he died of small*pox after a brief reign of three weeks. 
The dowager-queen Tarabai, then, placed on the throne 
her own son, a legitimate son of Raja Ram, under the title 
of Shivaji, and herself assumed the duties of regen t. She 
was a capable and sagacious woman who understood the 
business of state, and even the hostile Khafl Khan admits 
that she was a ‘ clever, intelligent woman, and had 
obtained a reputation during her husba nd's l ifeti me for her 
knowledge of civil a nd niiiitAry jnat.tw s ‘ She infused a 
new vigour into the Maratha affairs, and by her masterful 
courage kept together the discordant elements in the state. 
The results of capable and efficient organization soon 
became manifest, and * Khafl Khan is constrained to 
observe :• 


> Elliot, VII, p. 867. 
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She took vigorous measures for ravaging the im- 
perial territory, and sent armies to plunder the six 
Subahs of the Deccan as far as Sironj, Mandisor, and the- 
Subahs of Malwa. She won the hearts of her oflScers, 
and for all the struggles and schemes, the campaigns 
and sieges of Aurangzeb up to the end of his reign the 
power of the Marathas increased day by day .... 
They divided all the districts (parganas) among them- 
sglves, and following the practice of the imperial rule, 
they appointed their Subahdars (provincial governors), 
kamaishdars (revenue-collectors) a nd ruhdUrs (toll- 
coIlectorsIT’"^ . 

The fall of Satara was a great blow to the Marathas, 
but they carried on the struggle with the same determina- 
tion as before. The imperialists captured the forts of 
Parli (1700), Panhala (1701), Kondana (1701), Khelna (1702), 
Rajgarh and Torna (1704), some by fighting the enemy 
in the open field and others bv treachery and hrihp . Thes® 
victories did not satisfy Aurangzeb's restless ambition. 
He now proceeded to lay siege to the fort of Wagingera,’' 
which belonged to the Berads. a low-caste tribe, who had 
on a former occasion submitted to the emperor. Their 
leader Pidia Nayak (Parya Naik in Elliot), finding the 
Mughals irresistible, fled bv a^backdnnr at. night with his 
co mpanions. They carried tBeir women, children, and 
treasure with them and set fire to what they had to leave 
behind. When the Mughals entered the fort, they ‘ found 
only disabled and wounded persons, who were unable ta 
fly ! ’ The fort was captured (1706), but the victor^ was. 

> Elliot, VII, p, 374. , 

* Twelve miles south-west of 8agar. 
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Condition of 
the Deccan. 


wholly disproportionate to the sacrifice of men ana money 
incurred in achieving it. The siege of Wagingera was the 
last military exploit of Aurangzeb on this side of the 
grave. 

Aurangzeb’s war in the Deccan, lasting for a quarter 
of a century, had brought him no permanent advantage. 

The army was in a wretched conditi on ; it 
had endured great misery and pri^ions , and 
its morale had become low on accept of 
failure and want of discipline. The roads were flooded a nd 
transport difficulties enormous . The Mairathas were do mi- 
nant throughout the Deccan They had acquired much 
wealth by piun aer and rendered the highways unsa fe. The 
price of grain had risen, and the imp erial c amp felt the 


pinch more tnan any one else. 

• In the Mughal provinces too the Zamindars joined the 
Marathas, and peace and order came to an end. Some of 
the village Muqaddams who were encouraged in their 
designs by the Maratha Subahdars ceased to pay revenue 
to .the Mughal government, and openly defied its authority. 
The country was completely desolated, and there was no 
trace of crops of any kind. Manucci writes that the entire 
land had become so depopulated that neither fire nor light 
could be found in the course of a three or four days’ 
journey.^ The same writsr goes on to add : “In the 
Deccan there w as no rain from .170210 1704. but instead 
plague prevail ed. II^ these two years have expired over two 
millions of souls ; fathers compelled by hunger, offering l o 
^11 .their children for a quarter to half a rup^. Mid ve t 
^rced to go without food, finding no one to buv them.”* 


' Storia do Mogor, IV, p, 363. 
* Ibid., p, 97. 
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Thus plague and famine >added to the horrors of war, 
•and the sufferings of men and beasts became unendurable, 
•as the huge armies, ill-controlled and ill-disciplined, pro- 
gressed from one stage to another in quest of the final 
triumph, which seemed to recede further and further in 
the distance. 

After the siege of Wagingera, the aged emperor retir- 
ed to Devapur, a village eight miles south of the fort, in 
, order to pass the rainy season. Here he was 

E^peror.^ ***** seized with fever, and though he concealed it 
as long as he could, fainting fits supervened, 
and he was prevented from appearing in public for ten or 
twelve days . When he felt a little relieved, he broke up 
the camp at Devapur, and left for Ahmadnagar, where 
he reached on the 20th January, 1706. The deepening 
gloom of his last years constitutes one of the most tragic 
features of his distinguished public career. His sons 
• expressed a wish to attend on him , but the fate of 
S hahjahan haunted his mind, and he sent them away 
to their respective charges. Political consideration s 
■ov erbore paternal love , a nd even from his belove d 
Kambakhsh the dying emper^ parted with a heavy heart , 
to ensure the young prince’s safety against Azam's im- 
p ktlen'ge and ambition . Deprived of that tender nursing 
And devoted care, which reduce&half the misery of a patient, 
when he is surrounded by his own kith and kin, the emperor 
felt lonely and bitter, but he must pay the penalty of his 
«xalted office. His malady increased, and he was again 
attacked by a severe fever. For three days he continue to 
transact the business of the state and performed his prayers 
as usual. It was in this condition that he was requested 
to give away an elephant ind a valuable diamond in charity 
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to ward off the influence of evjl stars. But he replied that 
it was the practice of the Hindus, and ordered four thousand 
rupees to be distributed among the poor for the benefit of 
his soul. On the same letter he wrote : “ Carry this crea- 

ture of dust quickly to the first (burial) place and consign ” 
He is Said to have written a will also, containing the dis~ 
position of his wide dominions. ' 

There was no hope of recovery, and all felt that the end 
was near. On the 20th of February, 1707, the emperoj* said 
the morning prayers as usual, and began to count the beads 
of his rosary, but gradually he became unconscious and 
expired, indomitable and implacable to the last. His 
pious wish that he should die on a Friday was granted by 
a propitious God in whose cause he had unceasingly laboured 
all his life. He was buried near Daulatabad in the precinc ts 
of the tombs of Sh aikh uurlianuddin, ShahZari Zar Bakhsh, 
and other holy men. Such was the end of the last great 
emperor ot tne house of Babar. 

The tribes that inhabit the North-West Frontier have 

always been a wild and turbulent ra ce. They have never 

made any attempt at forming themselves into 

The North- .. j /u j- • • 

West Frontier & nation, and the divisions among vanoua 

rangzeb”^ clans have made it impossible for them to 

combine under a common leader. In £he 

' He directed in hie will t&at four rupees and two annas out of 

the price of the caps sewn by him* should he spent on his shroud, and 

three hundred and five rupees, from the wages of copying the Quran, 
should be distributed among the poor. The money obtained by popyingr 
the Quran was not to be spent on his shroud. 

He gave the following advice to his sons : 

Never trust your sons, nor treat them during your lifetime in an 
intimate manner, because, if the Emperor Shahjahan had not treated 
Dara Shukoh in this manner, his affairs would not have come to suchh 
a sorry pass. Ever keep in view the saying, ‘ The word of a king is- 
barren/ 


INDIA OF AURANGZEB, 1700 A.D. 
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16th and 17th centuries the«A.fghans were wilder and more 
restless than they are today, and constantly grave trouble 
to the grovernment at Delhi. They took to highway robbery 
as their profession, and o rganised raids into the territories 
of their rivals. They did not spare even the Mughal 
provinces, and often came into collision with the local 
authorities. The Mughal government sometimes employed 
military force to crush them, and at other times it had 
recq prse_to_bribery in ord er to tame their fierce and lawless 
spirit. 

Akbar was the first to make an attempt to enforce peace 
on the North-West Frontier. The Mughal commandera 
suff ered heavy losses, but w ith the help of the Ra.iputs th e 
em peror succeeded in holding them in check . During the 
reigrns of Jahangrir and Shahjahan the c ampaign in Qandhar . 
B alkh, and Badakhshan imp ressed for a time these irrepres- 
sible hillmen with the might and majesty of the empire, 
but as soon as the authority of the central government 
became lax towards the close of Shahjahan’s reign, they 
raised their heads again and stirred up strife. 

in 1667 one of the leaders of the Yusufzais, Bhagu, 
brought together some of their clans under his control, crown- 
ed one Muhammad Shah as their king, and arrogated to 
himself the functions of wazir. The rebellion soon assumed 
formidable proportions. The febels crossed the Indus, and 
invaded the Hazara district, where they established their 
sway, -and levied rent from the helpless peasantry. The 
Mughal outposts were attacked, and |n the extremity of 
peril the wardens appealed to the emperor for help. • 

The emperor sent three of his generals to deal with the 
atuation. After a stubbora fight the Yusufzais were driven 
into the river, and large numbers of them were wounded 
P. 46 
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and slain. But the imperialists did not stop at this. They 
pressed on the enemy, and the Mughal generals Kamil Khan, 
Shamsher, and Muhammad Amin Khan, son of Mir Jumla, 
ravaged the villages and inflicted heavy losses upon them. 
The Afghans became quiet for the time being , and Raja 
Jaswant Singh was deputed by the emperor to command 
the outpost of Jamrud. 

In 1672 occurred t he rising nf the Afridi a under their 
chief^ Acmal Khan, who assumed the title of king, declared 
war upon the Mughals, and invited the other tribes to join 
them. The imperial general Muhammad Amin Khan, who was 
a man of impetuous temper, d isregarded the advice of Raia 
Jaaacant— Singh and marched against them, but he met with 
heavy losses, and with difficulty escaped to Peshawar. Ten 
t housand man of the Mughal army were cantiired and ^nt 
as slaves to Central Asia for sale . The family of Amin was 
captured, and he had to pay a large ransom for its release . 
B ut the proud and noble lady, the wife of Amin, refused 
to return after this disgrace, and took t o a lifo nf 
i n a local monastery. This victory brought a great ad- 
vantage to the Afridi leader. His prestige rose high, and 
many an ardent Afghan youth joined his banner in the hope 
of obtaining money and military distinction. 

Another formidable revolt with which the imperial 
government had to deal was that of Khush-hal Khan , the 
chief of the Khataks— a warlike clan inhabiting the country 
now comprised in the districts of Peshawar, Bannu, and 
Kohat. He was invited to a darbar at Peshawar, and was 
treacherously arrested by the orders of the Mughal govern- 
ment. He was detained in prison at Delhi and Ranthambhor, 
and was not reconciled to his captors until 1666, when he and 
his son both were enrolled in the Mughal army, and were 
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sent to fight against thegr hereditary enemies, the Yusuf- 
zais. But the sight of the Afghan country stirrhd new 
hopes and yearnings in Khush-hal’s heart. He joined 
Acmal and himself became one of the leaders of the tribal 
confederacy which was organised to destroy the power of 
the Mughals in the Afghan region. 

The emperor at once sent Fidai Khan, the governor of 
Lahore, to Peshawar and Mahabat Khan to Kabul to guard 
thg Mughal territories, Mahabat Khan proved faithles s, 
and be gan to parley secretly with the enemy . H is condu ct 
was reported to the e mperor, who in great wrath sent 
another general, Shujaat Khan, to take his place. He was 
savagely attackea uov4) by tne Afghans, and his army was 
very nearly destroyed. 

Aurangzeb now decided to take the field in person. 
He himself proceeded to Hasan Abdal (June, 1674) at the 
head of a large army, and was accompanied b y Aghar Khan . 
Pri nce Akbar , Wazir Asad Kh an, and several other dis- 
tin^ished generals. Mahabat was removed from his 
command on account of his treachei’y* Diplomacy and 
valour both did their work, and many clans were won over 
by means of pensions, jagirs, and commands in the Mughal 
Army. Yet fighting went on incessantly with the tribes, 
and the Mughals suffered heavy losses, but by the end of 
the year* 1675, the strength the opposition was consider- 
ably diminished, anjj the emperor left for Delhi. The 
governor of Kabul, Amir Khan, who was appointed in 1678, 
pacified the country by his policy of conciliation. 

The Khatak Chief Khush-hal I^ban was still at^ large, 
though his son had joined the imperial service. Hi^ hosti- 
lity to the Mughals was rendered more bitterby~lua 
rowJleetion of nrison-lffe in Hindustan . The thought of 
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ve ngeance filled his mind, and<^ he ever kept his pen an d 
s word r^y to acV <i<»v«> Viia While other chiefs had 

accepted or offered to accept the imperial vassalage, he alone 
held aloft the banner of freedom, and never allowed a 
craven thought to enter his mind. But our worst enemi es 
a re sometimes our own kinsmen, an d after years of gallan t 
st wiggle for freedom , th e undaunted warrior, who had 
mocked at the might of the emnire. was hpt.raved into the 
handa of Anmny-^eh hy hig oott> iinymt,<>fq] gon. 

The Mughal success in the northern region can in nO' 
way be described as brilliant. The hardy mountaineer s 
b affled the tactics of the imperial army , accustomed to 
fight in open plains against well-organised forces. The 
loss in men and money w as by no means inconsiderabl e 
and at last the emperor had to employ a policy of reconcili- 
ation to win over to his side the recalcitrant tribal chiefs. 
Su bsidies were paid and pensions granted to calm dow n 
th eir lawless spirit. The league of Acmal was broken up» 
and the Afridis made peace with the Mughals. The war 
caused much trouble and anxiety to Aurangzeb, and taxed 
his resources to the uttermost. It drained the imperia l 
fi nances, and weakened the Mughal plans in other pa rts 
of Indi& As Prof. J. N. Sarkar rightly observes, the with - 
drawal of the best t rnepa from the Decc an left Shivaji frefr 
t o pursue his aggressive designb and enabled him to swd ei^ 
adross the Deccan country with irresistible force and vigour. 
The Afghans would have been valuable allies of Aurangzeb’ 
in fighting against 'the Rajputs, but now it was impossible 
to expect that they would undergo the sufferings of war 
in a desert country for the sake of one, who had deprived 
them of their much-loved freedom and reduced them to the 
status of subordinate vassals. 
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As has been said befoijs, the English had been allowed 

certain trade concessions by Jahangir in 1615 at the' time of 
Sir Thomas Roe’s visit to his coart. A little 
sought permission to build 
Hsh. ^ a factory at Masulipatam, and in 1639 with the 

permission of the Raja of Chandragiri buOt 
a factory and a fort at Madras, which was afterwards named 
as Fort St. George. Shahjahan, although hostile to the 
Portuguese, was friendly towards the English, and in 1651 
an English factory was set up at Hugh, and certain fresh 
privileges of trade were conceded. In 1658 all the English 
factoHes were placed under Surat, and in 1664 Aurangzeb 
reduced the import duty on their goods as a reward for the 
gallant resistance, which they offered to Shivaji, when 
he sacked that town. On the West coast the English 
position improved, when Charles II made over to the com- 
pany in 1668 the islands of Bombay and Salsette, which 
he had received as part of the dowry of his wife, Catherine 
of Braganza. By a fresh charter Charles conferred upon 
the company certain privileges, which advanced its constitu- 
tional position, and made it a real power in the land. 

The company now began to fortify its possessions and 
in 1684 the Directors approved of the policy of their factors. 
In 1685 Shayasta Khan, the governor of Bengal, levied 
certain local duties from the* .English, which they resented 
as contrary to the farmans of Shahjahan. War broke out 
between the English company and the Mughal government. 
The exponent of this war policy was Sir Josia Child, the 
governor of the company, who was anxious to found s large, 
well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all time 
to come. When the English under Sir John Child, 
the President of Surat, attacked the Mughal ships on the 
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western coast, the emperor ordered the arrest of all 
Englishmen and the seizure of all English factories 
throughout his dominions. The factories at Hugh and Ma- 
sulipatam were seized, and all trade with the ' audacious 
foreigners ’ was forbidden. But since the emperor could 
ill afford to lose the customs revenue, which accrued from 
trade, he pardoned the English and ordered Ibrahim, the 
successor of Shayasta Khan in Bengal, to invite Job Char- 
nock, the chief of the English factory at Hugh, to return 
to his settlement early in October, 1690. Charnock came 
to Bengal and a few miles below Hugh, near the village of 
Kalikata, he built a small station which afterwards deve- 
loped into the famous city of Calcutta and the capital of 
the Indian Empire. 

On the west coast also Sir John Child who had begun 
the war, was obliged to sue for peace, and Aurangzeb 
was pleased to pardon the offences of the English who 
were allowed to trade as before on payment of 1,50,00(> 
rupees. After the failure of the war-like policy of the two 
Childs and the amalgamation of the two English companies, 
the English confined themselves to trade, and for nearly half 
a century abstained from interference in political affairs. 
Towards the middle of the 18th century they were drawi\ 
into the vortex of Indian warfare by the activities of their 
rivals, and the decline of political authority, consequent 
upon the break-up of the Mughal empire. 

The reaction which began after the death of the Great 
Akbar reached its highrwatermark in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

Administra- ^^Jj^ious Considerations coloured the policy of 
tion under Au- the State, an d the pinnemr did hia hPBt con- 
langseb. f orm to the orthodox standar d. lifiJoUiMBed 

the in avArything, and Viimaplf lived all hiS life like 
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a pious Muslim. His ideal, of kingship was very hieJ i. and 
unlike many other rulers, he devoted his best care and atten- 
tion to the business of the state. All authority was concen- 
trated in his own hands, and like Louis XIV of France he 
was his own minister. He looked into the minutest details, 
of administration, and so indefatigable was hi? industry, 
that he himself dictated the orders passed on the petitions 
submitted to him, and despatches that were sent to foreign 
rulers or his own generals and officers. He could never 
tolerate a rival authority in the state, and was punctiliously 
severe in enforcing the royal etiquette. No infringement of 
the royal prerogative even by his sons was allowed to go un- 
punished, and nothing displeased the emperor more than the 
violation of a rule or law which he had made. So strict was 
he that he often used to say : “ If a single rule is disregarded, 
all the regulations will be destroyed. Though I have not 
allowed the violation of any rule of the court, men have grown 
so bold that they request me to set rules aside.” ' Again when 
he came to know that Bahadur Shah performed prayers 
after setting up canvas screens he wrote : 

” How did he dare do a thing which is the special 
prerogative of kings ? The late Emperor Shahjahan 
was negligent towards his sons, so that matters came to 
pass that is notorious.”’ 

“ Ibrahim Khan, the governor of Bengal, held court 
like kings, seated on a couch with the Qazi and other 
'Officers sitting humbly on the floor. The emperor ordered 
the Prime Minister to write to hkn in a caustic vein that 
if he was unable to sit on the ground by reasoft of any 

^ Anecdotes, p, i32« ^ 

* «lbid.,P. 68. 
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disease, he was excused till jpiB restoration to his health, 
and he should urge his doctors to cure him soon.”^ 
Himself hardworking, he exacted hard work from his 
officials, and indeed throughout his reign the state seemed 
to be a huge machine of which the main spring was the 
emperor ' himself. But as in the case of Philip II of Spain his 
industry was like that of a clerk or a bureaucrat and not 
like that of a statesman, who enunciates principles that 
grow from age to age, and strengthen the roots of kingdoms 
and empires. The'^ sphere of the authority of the state was 
widened under him. Like the mediaeval European state, he 
sought to govern the bodies as well as the consciences of 
his subjects, and gave priority to theological considerations 
in discharging his secular duties. 

The empire was divided into subahs as before, but their 
number was now 21 as the result of the rearrangement of the 
territorial limits of the older provinces. The extent of the 
empire was larger than at any time under Mughal rule, and 
the imperial authority was widely respected. The highest 
offices of the state continued to function as in Akbar’s day, 
but the principle of appointment was no longer ' Career open 
to talent.’ The theocratic character of the state necessitated 
the employment of Muslims and Hindu renegades irrespec-, 
tive of their fitness for public office, and the results of this 
pernicious practice were manifest everywhere. The state 
regulated the private life of the community. The censor 
of public morals became very active ; he went through the 
streets demolishing newly-built temples and punishing heresy 
and other vkes consumed in the Holy Book. As an ortho- 
dox Sunni, the empefrer field the Shias in contempt and called 


4i>«edoi49« Br'iSSL 
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them ‘ carrion-eatins: derngns.’ The Shia officers tried to 
'Conceal their faith from him, and on one occasion he was 
alarmed to find that the paymaster and the two NQzims of 
Lahore professed the Shia faith. The emperor considered 
this a sufficient ground for their immediate transfer. The 
Hindus were excluded from the offices of the state, and 
the preferential treatment shown to renegades often re- 
sulted in the employment of men of inferior talents. The 
Mughal nobility and officialdom still lived in dread of the 
Law of Escheat . Bernier write s : 

“ The king being the heir of all their possessions no 
family can long maintain its distinction, but after the 
Umrah’s death is soon extinguished, and the sons or at 
least the grandsons, reduced 'T?enerally to the beggary 
and compelled to enlist as mere troopers in the cavalry. 
The king, however, usually bestows a small pension on 
the widow, and often on the family, and if the Umrah’s 
life be sufficiently prolonged, he may obtain the advance- 
ment of his children by royal favour.” ' 

This is corroborated by Aurangzeb’s own letters. In one 
-of them we come across the following passage : 

” Amir Khan (the governor of Afghanistan for 20 
’ years) is dead. I, too, shall die. Write to the Diwan of 
Lahore to attach the pt;operty of the deceased with 
extreme diligence and effort, so that nothing great or 
small, not even a* blade of grass, may escape. Get 
information from outside sources and tpke possession of 
everything found at any place the 

rightful due of God’s slaves.”* 

1 Travels, pp. 2 11- IS, * 

* Huqqat-i-Alamgiri, Letter 99. 
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There was a regular depaitment of the state called the 
Bait-ul-mal, where the property of all heirless persons was 
deposited. The escheated property of noblemen was alse 
kept there. The Bait-ul-mal was God's treasury, and the 
emperor always endeavoured to increase its property. The 
bulk of the nobles were in debt notwithstanding their 
Jagira, and did nothing to improve the lot of their peasan- 
try. The bankruptcy of the aristocracy compelled it to 
reduce its armed strength with the result that lawles^ess 
spread in many places, and the revenue of the state was 
considerably diminished. Bribery was common, although it 
was universally condemned. The clerks and accountants in 
the various departments of the state took bribes to eke out 
their income, and presents were demanded even by very 
highly placed officers. The emperor himself sold titles and 
received Rs. 50,000 from Manohar Das, Subahdar of Shola- 
pur, for conferring upon him the title of Raja. A purse 
of Rs. 30,000 was offered to the Wazir by Jai Singh to 
induce the emperor to retain him in the Deccan command. 
The lower officials were as corrupt as their higher 
brethren. They drank hard, held pleasant parties, and 
made ill-gotten gains, regardless of the injury that they 
did to the administration. The administration of police and 
justice received full attention from the emperor. From 
Manucci’s account it appears., KII, 420-21) that the Kotwal 
still discharged most of the duties, which are mentioned, 
in the Ain, and was a busy and active officer. Justice- 
was administered according to t^e Quranic Law. As in 
Shah^ahan’s time, Wednesday was reserved for Justice- 
and on that day the emperor went straight from the- 
Jharokha to the Hall of Private Audience, and decided 
cases with the advice of the Qazis, Muftis, ^holars,. 
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theologians, and the prefect pf the city police. Bernier has- 

described Aurangzeb’s manner of dispensing justice : 

“ All the petitions held up in the crowd assembled 
in the Am Kas (Hall of Public Audience) are brought to- 
the king and read in his hearing, and the persons con- 
cerned being ordered to approach are examined Tjy the 
monarch himself, who often redresses on the spot the- 
wrongs of the aggrieved party. On another day of th& 
v«eek he devotes two hours to hear in private the peti- 
tions of ten persons selected from the lower orders and 
pres,ented to'the” king by a good and rich old man. Nor 
does he fail to attend the Justice Chamber, called Adalat 
Khanah, on another day of the week, attended by the 
two principal Qazis or chief justices.’” 

Manucci supports Bernier and says that the suitors- 
appeared before the emperor, and laid before him their 
grievances. He goes on to add : 

“ The king ordains with arrogance, and in few 
words, that the thieves be beheaded, that the governors- 
and faujdars compensate the plundered travellers. In 
some cases he announces that there is no pardon for the 
transgressor, in others he orders the facts to be investi- 
• gated and a report made to him.”* 

The Qazis according to Berpier were not invested with- 
sufficient authority to enforce their decrees, and the weak 
and the injured were left without any refuge whatever and 
the only law that decided all controversies was the- 
cane and the caprice of a, governor.^ Either the trayeller 

^ Travels, p. 263. 

* Storia do Mogor, II, p. 462. 

* Travels, pp. 285-86. 
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is incorrect or he has sreneralised from some particular 
instance. The Qazi’s jurisdiction was unquestionably 
-exercised in all cases that could be brought under the 
'Canon law. Probably his statement refers to revenue cases 
which were disposed of by the governor. Aurangzeb took 
.good (are to see that the Qazis did their duty properly. 
About 1671 when he learnt that the Qazis of Gujarat used to 
hold court only two days in the week, he wrote totheDiwan 
to order them to sit in their offices for five days in the week 
from 2 gharia after daybreak to a little after midday and 
go to their houses at the time of Zuhr prayer. 

The fiscal system of Aurangzeb was pretty nAuch the 
same as that of his predecessors. He had abolished a number 
•of cesses at the time of his accession, but had created certain 
new sources of revenue. The Jeziya was revived, and it 
-brought in a large income to the state. Elaborate regula- 
tions were issued for the guidance of his revenue officers 
which cannot be summarised here for want of space.* The 
actual revenue-collector was the Krori who is mentioned 
in the Ain, and was assisted by a large staff. The subor- 
dinates in the revenue department added to their perquisites 
-by demanding the Haqq-i-tahrir from those who had to do 
business with them. Even the British Government has 
failed to stamp out this pernicious habit. When the 
emperor embarked on his Deccan wars, the administration 
in Northern India was neglected, jagirdara and 

faujdara were ill-equipped to cope with the high-handed 
zamindars who oppressed the peasants, and squeezed money 
fronopthem with impunity. 

There was no change in the working of the provincial 
-administration. Here as at the capital espionage was brisk, 

c» 

^ 8arkar, Administration) pp, 197—228. * 
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and the Waqianavia and the KhufianavU became more 
active in sending their reports to the imperial headquarters. 

Aurangzeb’s ambition to conquer the Deccan led him to- 
build up a huge army. It would be wearisome to repeat all 
the regulations which he devised for the organization and 
control of the army. But it may be asserted, that iA spite 
of all this, discipline in the army was lax, if not entirely 
absent. Bernier who gives a detailed account of the military 
system of his time says that when once thrown into confu- 
sion, it was impossible to restore a Mughal army’s disci- 
pline,' while during the march they moved without order,, 
with the irregularity of a herd of animals. Prolonged cam- 
paigns in distant lands ending in failure seriously impaired 
the morale of the army. Soldiers and generals carried their 
wives and concubines with them and enjoyed every kind of 
luxury that was possible. Military inefficiency was one of 
the chief causes of the downfall of the empire. 

Towards the close of Aurangzeb’s reign the administra- 
tion rapidly declined. The imperial government recklessly 
offered money to traitors who surrendered the forts of their 
masters, and the burden ultimately fell on the peasantry. 
No fort in the Deccan was captured without a bribe, and 
the huge sums, offered by the emperor, exhausted the 
wealth of the state. The faujdara in the provinces oppress- 
ed the people, and no redress* could be obtained. Khafl 
Khan relates the storji of an old woman who complained 
of the exactions of a certain faujdar. The emperor sent 
an order that the money of the womipi should be returned 
to her. But after some time she came again and stated*that 

* Trarels, p. 65. 

For a detailed accounti of the military system see Traveia^ 
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Instead of returning: her mooey the faujdar had treat- 
ed her with greater severity. The emperor issued an 
■order of transfer, but the new faujdar proved more 
exacting and tyrannical. When the old woman appeared 
again to complain, the emperor angrily retorted, “ Go, thou, 
eld woman, and pray to God that He may send thee an- 
ether king. ” Thus the faujdara practised oppression with- 
out fear of punishment, and bribed the officers who were 
sent to warn them of the consequences of their coiiduct. 
The pampered Mughal aristocracy lost its moral grit, and 
the emperor felt himself powerless to chastise the offend- 
■ers. The Prime Minister’s grandson Mirza Tafakkhur used 
to molest and dishonour the women in the streets, as they 
went to the river, and the emperor could do nothing but 
to refer the matter to his grandfather. It was only when 
.a Hindu artilleryman’s wife was abducted, and his comrades 
threatened to break out into open mutiny, that the emperor 
passed an order that the licentious youth should not be per- 
mitted to go out of his mansion. The destruction of a state, 
whose officers played in such a shameless manner with the 
honour of their subjects, could not be long delayed. Divine re- 
tribution followed with the inevitable swiftness of Nemesis. 

Aurangzeb is one of th e greatest ruler s of the Mughal 
dynasty. As prince in his father’s day, he had given 


ample promise of future greatness, and 
Shahjah an was impressed bv hia 
ability, daring, and political astutene ss. His 
b rother Para feared him as a great rival, ana regarded 
him .as a serious obstacle to his accesffl 'nn 
He was endowed with great nhvaie&l courage, and had 


given proof of his prowess in many an arduous campaign. 
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never was he more cool and self-possessed than in th e 
lieat of battle , w hen he was surrounded bv the enenay o n 
all sides. During the Balkh campaign, he astonished triends 
and foes alike by his presence of mind, when he dismounted 
his horse on the battlefield against the advice of his friends 
an(^ comrade s-^<F eay^ the Zuhy -prayers. Great generals 
and soldiers wondered at his strategical acumen, and 
admired the care and skill with which he planned and 
executed a campaign. In diplomacy and statecraft he had 
f ew equal s, and the most experienced minister s of the 
Crown feared his power of resolve and respected his judg- 
ment. * Besides being a distinguished soldier and adminis- 
trator.^ he was an accurate scholar . He was well-versed 
in Muslim theoloi^v. and had studied a good deal of ethig s. 
Arabic jurisprudence , and Persian li t.<»rflt.nrp The greatest 
digest 01^ Muslim Law, the Fatwa-i-Alamgiri , was compiled 
under his patronage. He knew the Qur^ by hey t and 
made copies of it with his own hand, which he sent to 
Medina as tokens of his piety and devotion. He was a 
practised call igraphist , and wrote both Shikast and Naxtoli a 
with wonderful ease and skill. He wrote and dictated 
letters and despatches with astonishing facility in Persian, 
and could comp os e verses, but he refrained from doing so . 
because he thought that poets dealt in falsehood ^ He had 
n o liking for musi c and banished it from his cour t, as 
we have seen before.^ Hif| lifp waa aimplp anA 
H e ate little , slept only three hours , and completely 
Abstained from drin k. He di d not wear gaudy clothe s, 
ma de a sparing use of jeweller y, and^ent aside all gold and 
ai lver vesselg . He re garded the public treasury as a sacred 
trust, and stitched C apa with honda tn dofrny hin 

persons^ expenses.^ UnKke other kings he was free from 
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lust, and th e number of hia wiizea fell short even of th e- 

pt^ribed standard. In hia presenc e nnhnilr rnnltl ntt rr 
fidsehood or indulge in imprope r language. He was so 
stern and digrnified that none ve ntured to make a iflat. in hiS' 
presence, or speak ill of another m an. H is self-control w as 
remarkable. H e listened to the i rrelevant dfttfti)a of peti- 
tioners with ^eat patience, and treated jovs and sorrow s 
w ith equal indifference . He chenshed a lofty ideal of king- 
ship, and worked like the Puritan, as ever in the gj^eat 
Taskmaster’s eye. ‘ An emperor, ’ he used to say, ‘ should 
never allow himself to be fond of ease and retirement, ^ 
cause the most fatal cause of the decline of kingdoms and the - 
de struction oF roval Power is this undesirable habit ?' He 
was agreat lover of justice , and made no distincti^ betwee n 
the r ich and the poo r, the noble and t he commone r. He 
alway s reminded his officers to combine gentleness w ith 
firmness, an advice which they woefully neg loctpd in 
m-actice . 

Aurangzeb was not a man of strong family affections . 
His imp risonment of Shahjahan and the murder of h is 
brothers and nephews in some cases in clear violation 
'of his solemn word will ever remain an indelible stain on 
his memory. He was suspicious of his own sons, and was- 
un happy as long as they were with him . He kept his eldest 
son Sultan in prison till his death an d disgraced Mun^g-Am , 
who was kept in prison for eight years for intrigui ng with 
the ru lers of Bi.iapur and Golkund a. His dearly.lqved. 
Kaigba^hsh also incurred his displeasure during 
of Jin », and * was put under restraint.’ Ze bunniaaa. hki 
dwght er, who was a gifted poetess, wasconiined irft.hfl 
f drtretilfl of Salimgai'h for sympathising with her rebellimia 
b'foti^r Akbar, and remained there tin hpr doAth in 
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There in that wretched loneliness she poured out her sou l 
ii Lexquisite melody., the pathos of whicti still move the 
heart. More unsympathetic was his attitude towards those 
who were not of his own kith and kin. Unforgiving towards- 
h is enemies^, he was cold and reserved in his dealings with 
his friends. G enerosity in polities was follv to him, as i a 
shown by his treatment of Shivaji and the Rathor Princes. 
Nor was he always fair and clean i n his political methods. 
He pould employ treachery and intr igue without scruple to 
serve his end, and sometimes his bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness made him forget the most obvious considerations 
of justice. 

He was a man of deep nnTHTintiaina Indeed 

he was t he most orthodo x tmd hi^ird nilrr nf bin Itnr He 
ri gidly fol lowed the and tabooed everything wh idh 

is forbidden by it . He was very particular about prayer, 
fast, Hajj, Zakat and Tauhid (faith in God) — the five things 
ordained in Islam. He observed fast during the whole 
month of Ramzan, and the last ten days he spent in the 
mosque in the adoration of God. He had a great desire to 
perform Hajj, but he was prevented from fulfilling his wis h 
b y the political troubles of his reign . He made amends f or 
tKs omigionby_ yivmg every kind of ^d to Haij pilgrims 
and by ^iHSigvSuaBlelgifteto the shrines of the Prop het 
^ropean w^ers ^avespok6H_o fM 8jpretended piety ' 
airdl ^e i yceSifiifi~ca SeeSm7nrorTnr^^ 
uhd e^he c loak .^f religion. The^iy ^if at all, ia.^ y 
pjyii^lxtr^ It . is J mcredibie~thatri£fe^ 
pioqg tg id^Bvcft ^ should have been a studied lie from tbp to 
bottoP^~fiSe"Jinc on^ bet ween his^ jfflnciples and 

p racHces a t tini^ cjfea€^ impressionT^aBir^ 

WOTi^S/2"mai^be^rto look u^n himi^a hypocrite 
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The srreat qualities of Aurangzeb were neutralised 
by his proneness to suspicio n, his bipfoted 
and his implap-ahlft vindifftivpnpfig Over-centralisation , 
^pionage . and ruthless repression — all created enemies 
for him. Pei^i^al purity, and indust^ are poor substitutes ' 
f or broaa^iBded^ sympathy ~anc[ toleranc e. There 
was no human touch in all his dealing s, tie alienat- 
ed the Hindus and Shias, and they, in turn, did their 
best to undermine the foundations of his empire. 
He^ lacke d^ sta^smapshin. and though a man of de ep 
religious convictions, he knew not the sove reign qual i- 
ty of forgivene ss. The change of policy proved fataS to his 
own interests, and discerning men in his own lifetime per- 
ceived the beginning of the end. Towards the close of the 
ISth century the empire seemed to many a huge engine of 
oppression, and ceased to exercise its sway for the benefit 
of the people who were comprised in it. Khafi Khan’s 
praise is not without a note of disappointment. “ Of all the 
sovereigns of the House of Timur— nay, of all the sovereigns 

of Delhi no one, since Sikander Lodi, has 

ever been apparently so distinguished for devotion, austerity 
and justice. In courage, long suffering, and sound judg- 
ment he was unrivalled. But from reverence for the injunc- 
tions of the law, he did not make use of punishment and 
without punishment the administration of a country cannot 
be maintained. Dissensions had aripen among his nobles 
through rivalry. So every plan and project that he form- 
ed came to little good ; every enterprise which he undertook 
was bng in execution, and failed of its object.” ' 


I Elliot, Vll, pp. 386-87. 



• CHATOER XVII 

SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN MUGHAL INDIA 

The history of India is essentially a history of kin gs. 
their wars and conquests, and not of the peopl e. Muslim 
chroniclers give detailed accounts of cour t 
soriaf^htator^! battles and siege s, but write ‘nothin g 

ab out the people , obviously because the 
latter counted for nothing in their day. Except Abul Fazl 
no /nediaeval chronicler has given an exhaustive survey 
ef non-political matters. But some very valuable infor- 
mation can be gleaned about the social and economic con- 
■dition of the people from the writings of European tra- 
vellers, who visited India in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Society in Mughal times was organised on a feuda l 
basis. king was the apex of the system, and below 

him were his mansabdars or nobles, who 
aociety*^ held high offices in the state. There 
was little honour or dignity outside the 
imperial service, and every talented youth aspired 
to join it. This privileged position of extraordinary re- 
spectability created a great divergence in the standards 
•of those who lived at court and those who were away 
from it. The court was the centre of wealth and cultu re, 
whereas away in the country we find modest competence 
•and wretched misery existing side by side. 

The Mughal npbles who generally followed the 
example of their patrons were extra- 
uobaity^******* vagant, and lived luxurious lives. They 
kept large establishments, which absorbed 
all the income they earned. Besides their own un- 
usually heavy expenditure, they had to make presents 
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to the court, which impoverished even the wealthiest 
among them. They made a lavish use of imported 
goods, which resulted in stimulating foreign trade. Drink 
w as a common ev il, but it was nniv to the upper 

c laas^ . in fact many a man of high station died of 
i ntemperance. All the Mughal emperors indulged in 
liquor more or less with the exception of Aurangzeb, who 
was a total abstainer. The harama were a commo n 
fe ature of the tim e. Akbar himself maintained^ a 
Mraglio in which there were 5,000 women, and it had 
a separate staff of women-officeis who looked after its- 
management.’ The nobles followed the king’s example, 
and spent lavis hly on_mistresses and dancing girls. 
Di nners were sumptuous , and dainty dishes w ere provided , 
as i s shown by the description of the dinner given by 
Asaf Khan to Sir Thomas R oe. Meat was a commo n, 
a rticle of foo d, but the cow was respecte d, and Ain 66- 
(Blochmann, pp. 148-49) says that it is held in great rever- 
ence, ‘ because by means of this animal tillage is carried 
on, the sustenance of life rendered possible, and the table 
of the inhabitants is filled with milk and butter.’ Fresh 
f ruits were brought from Bokhara and Samargan d, and 
ice was also use d. It is stated in Ain 22 (I, p. 66) that 
all ranks used ice in summer, and the nobles used it* 
throughout the year. The gsdinary rate at which it was- 
sold was ten dattis a sir, which means that it was a 
luxury. The magnificence of the court ^compelled the 
u^ o f costly dress and jewellery ^ and Abul Fazl infottos^ 
us that ^1,000 complete * suits o f precious stuff were mad e 
UP for His Majesty every year i Most of them were^ 

^ Blochmaiint Ain-i-Akbari, I. Ain 15/ pp. 44*>45. 
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distributed amons: the persons who paid a visit to tho court. 
The nobles did likewise, and we learn that Abul Fazl at 
the end *of the year grave away all his clothes except his 
trousers which were burnt. There were many kinds of 
■ sports and amusement s in which the nobles took part. 
•Ga mbling was not prohibit ed, and in certain c&ses the 
■amount of bets was limited by regulation, but it is not 
known how far it was enforced. The houses were pala- 
tial* and ^sumptuously decorat ed. T he fear nt tha lg^ 
of escheat forbade econom y, and those who hoarded money 
spent it on personal comforts or in griving large dowries 
like iSaja Bhagwan Das. No officer or nobleman was 
pe rmitted to take his accumulated ho^ out of th e 
country to his home in Persia or elsewhere. Thus the 
incoifie of the aristocracy was spent as quickly as it was 
Acquired. 

The life of the middle classes was free from ostenta> 
tion. The lesser officials of the court 
The middle ifyed according to the standard which 

Ir^l AftBPH 

was determined by the nature of the 
Vork they had to do. It is impQssible to ascertain 
their salaries, but this much is clear that t.Hpir 
s tances were not easy or prosperou s. The chroniclers 
who generally belonged to the middle classes found life 
hard, as is evidenced by 'their observations r^arding 
the prices of food under different dynasties. As 
Mr. Moreland suggests, the way in which they write about 
this* indicates that the subject was vital to them. The 
subordinates in the lower grades felt no pinclw and 
judging from the fact that they passed their dsys 
merrily during the last years of Aurangzeb’s rdgn, whm 
there was widespread economic distress in the country* 
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the conclusion may be hazarded that their life was toler- 
ably Comfortable. The merchants concealed their wealth 
lest they should be deprived of it by the local governor 
or faujdar. They lived highly frugal lives, and Terry 
noticed that it was not safe for them to appear as rich 
l est they should be used as fiird sponges . Bernier alsa 
observed that whatever the profits of trade, the commer- 
cial classes lived in a state of ‘ studied indigence. * There 
were, however, merchants on the West coast, who, did 
business on a large scale, and enioved their riches without 
fear of losing them. They maintained a higher standa rd 
of living, and made a greater use of luxuries — a fact no'ted 
by several European travellers. 

The life of the lower classes was hard in compari- 
son with that of the classes above them. 
ciMses Their clothing was scanty ; woollen 

garments were not used at all and shoes 
were not much in evidence in certain parts of India. But 
there was no scarcity of food except in tim off fanrurLo 
and consequently no starvation under normal conditions. 
There is no evidence that the peasantry in Akbar’s day 
lived a hard and pinched life. The state demand was 
fixed, and the highest officers of the Crown were actuated 
by the most benevolent intentions. Among the Hindus 
i Sttti-and child-marriage still prevailed . . Tp.^yellerv and 
metallic ornaments were worn both bv Hindus and 
Muslims. Res triction against liquor, on inm and (rth e r 
d rugs does not seem t o have been rigornnalv enforced 
Akbar was interest^ in learning, but thorp 
scheme of popular educati on. A new curriculum was 
suggested by the emperor, but nothing worth mention 
was done. 
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* About the condition in Jahani^ir’s time much infor- 
mation is obtained from *the Remomtrantie of felsaert 
, and De Laet*s D^cription of India, which 
on ^00^1* uf ” contain the accounts of eye-witnesses. The 

n obles were well off, and their luxury was 
^ ^yond description, as was that of the court. De Laet is 
right in saying that their one concern in life was * to 
secure a surfeit of e^ry kind of pleasure, a judgment 


which may be compared with Roe s dictum, that they are 


ndlhing but voluptuousness and wealth confusedly inter- 


mingled. From Pelsaert’s^ 

three classes of people whose status was little remove 


.qlavarv . These were the workmen, peons or servants, 
and shopkeepers. 

The workmen were not paid adequate way es. Their 
services were not voluntary. They were a ei a e d by foreo , 
and made to work in the house of a who 

paid them what he liked. They took only one meal a 
day, and this consisted of Khichri, i.e., rice mixed with 
pulse with a little butter, and only once a day. Their 
houses were built of mud with thatched roofs, and there 
was scarcely any furniture in them. The number of 
servants was larger, because the wages were low. When 
they were attached to a powerful officer, th ey oppressed 
the innocent, and “ sinned, on the strength of their 
master's greatnes s. Hone&ty was rare among them, 
and they demanded dasturi to supplement their insuffi- 
cient wages. The shopkeepers concealed their wealth, 
because informers “ swarm like flies round the governors, 
and give false information.” They had to sufftSr much 
loss, as they had t o supply goods to the king and hip 

The Hindus were 
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clever businessmen, but the Muslims scarcely practised 
any crafts except dyeing and waving. 

The Hindus believed in the sanctity of the Ganges , 
and went sometimes 500 or 600 koaes to have a dip in the 
sacred waters. Ch ild-marriage was prevalen t, and Della 
Valle m sdces mention of the marriage of two boys, who 
had to be held up by grown-up men on horseback.’ 
B elief in astrology was common to both Hindus and 
Muslims . The Brahmans had much influence with the 
latter, who never undertook a journey without enquiring 
a bout the au spicious date and hour. The Muslims wor- 
shi pped a number or Firs and i*rophet8 , and on the 
occasion of Id, it appears, tha onw wag nnt. for 

we are told, “ On that day (Id) every one who is able, 
will sacrifice a goat in his house, and keep the day as a 
great festival.”* The l^red between the Shias and 
Bu nnis was as great as ^e r, and th ey eaUed'eaeh oth er 

S hahjahan’s reign was a peaceful and nrosperoua 
one. His magnificent tastes afford 
to the working classes, and brought them good wages for 
a numoer of years. Bu t_towards the plnsa nf hiinv»igp, 
the condition of the people b ecame wor se. The peasants 
were badly treated by provmcial governors, and arts and 
orafts were in a state of decline. The highways were 
unsafe in certain parts of the country, and Tavernier 
writes that whoever wishes to travdl in India, whether 
by carriage or palanquin, ought to take with him 20 or^ 
■a rmed men with Iwwb. a^ws and muskets . * ^enrgarv 

1 Trarelt, p. 81. 

* Pelsaert, p. 74. 

® Txarels, I, p. 46. 
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" wla widely prevalent^, and he says that there were in 
India 800,000 Muham madan Fagira, nnH 1,gnn,nnn HinHii 
mendicai)ts— figures which it is impossible to verify.* 
Like Terry, Della Valle, and others. Tavernier praises 
the Hindus as a t hrifty , ponpiq and' 

says : “ Hi ndus are morally well . When married, they 
ar e rarely unfaithful to their wiv es ; adultery is rare 
among them, and one never hears u nna tural crime s 
annkfin of..** 

'During Aurangzeb’s reign the condition of the people 
steadily declined. The author of the 

ciine'*°'^ who wrote his his- 

tory in 1690 A.D. paints a rosy picture 
of the condition of the empire, but his observations are 
in conflict with those of European travellers. Of course, 
he cannot be expected to criticise the government of 
Aurangzeb under which he lived. But about certain 
matters of trade he supplies valuable information. The 
han ker.s of this country are so honest , he says, that even 
str angers deposit lakhs of rupees with them withou t any 
dn cnmflnt or witn ess, and the money is immediatel y re- 
tur ned on demand. T he hundis which they issue are 
honoure d all over the country , and can be cashed any- 
Wbere after paying a little discount. Merchants deposit 
their goods with them owing to the insecurity of roads, 
and receive them at their destination without any injury 
or damage, and this practice is called fttiwa, or in- 
surance.* 

Society had greatly deteriorated under Aurangzeb, 
although the Khrdaaat is silent on the subject? The 


1 Ibid., p. 893. 


^ Khulasattf Delhi edition, p« 26. 
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M ughal aristocracy had* lost its moral stami na, and thfere- 
was no hope of its turning over a new lease of life. The- 
so ns of the nobility were brought u p i'ti >»oTnnanv of 
women and eunnp.ViH^ and i mbibed their degrading v ices. 
Pederasty, so common among the Mughals of Central 
Asia, corrupted Mnalim gn^iftty. and Auranpzeb’s Mvhat - 
sibs could do nothing to st o p the evil. Both Hindus and 
Muslims believed in astrology, and worshipped Saints and 
Faqirs. Human beings were sacrificed to ensure the 
success of experiments in alchemy , and gnrfffiry, and Witch- 
c raft were still held to be potent instrumen ts of good or 
evil. O riginality and intellectual vigour were unknow n to 
the pampered minions of the court, who wasted money 
like water on pleasures , but did nothing for the educatio n 
or enliglitenm^ t of the people. Slavery still existed, and 
eunucns were Ireelylnade and sol d. The standard of 
pdblic morality was not high, and the lesser oflScials 
a ccepted bribes without shame or scrup le. But from 
this corruption we turn with great relief to the life 
of the masses who were free from the vices which had 
eaten into the vitals of the Mughal aristocracy, at one 
time capable of producing men, who would have made 
their mark in any age or clime as statesmen and 
generals. The Hindus were lifted up by a new moral 
and religious fervour, while .the Muhammadans gathered 
at the tombs of saints and 'offered worship. The Indian 
society in North India in 1707 wlis in the process of 
dissolution, an(| its decrepit character was clearly 
revealed during the invasions of the Persians and 
Maralhas. 

We know very little about the economic condition of 
the people during the reigns of Babar and Humayun. 
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Babar has given a description of the people of India in his. 

Memoirs, but it is far from accurate. G?here 
Economic con- {g g passing mention in Gulbadan Begam’s 
Akbar. humayunnamah of the cheap prices that 

prevailed in Hindustan, and we are told 
that at Umarkot. where Akbar was bom , four goats could 
be had fnr nne rupee. When Sher Shah became empe ror 
of Hindustan, he abolished the old mediaeval curren cy, 
and^issued a copper coin called the dam. The dam varied 
in weight between 311 grains and 322 grains. He 
abolished all the internal customs, and levied duties only 
at the *forntier and the place of sale within the empire. 
After Sher Shah’s death, great changes took place in the 
economic condition of the people, and we get a glimpse 
of these in the Ain-i-Akhari of Abul Pazl. 

The dam, paisa, or fulus was continued. It was a 
copper coin which weighed 5 tanks or 1 tola, 8 mashas, 
and 7 surkhs, and was the 40th part of the 
w^es.^PrT- rupee. A rupee (of silver) was 11? mashae 
ces, Weights in weight, and was first introduced by Sher 
and easures, -phe dam was the coin generally 

used by the people, and the revenue of the empire down 
to the days of Aurangzeb was calculated in dams. The 
wages were low . An unskilled labourer usually earned 
2 dams or .^^th of a rupee ,per day whereas a highly 
skilled labourer (say a carpenter) was paid 7 dams or 
about 8 annas a day in terms of modern money. These 
low wntTPH anahled t he workmen to. live, because the 
pr ices were very low . 

Abul Fazl has given an exhaustive list of prices which 
is too largp to be reproduced here. The prices of some of 
the mopt important articles are given below to enable the 
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, reader to form an idea of the cheapness that prevailed in 
Akbar’s time. 


Article, 

Price per 
man in 
dams 

Article. 



Price per man in 
dams. 

Wheat 

12 

Wheat-flour 

22 

Barley 

8 

Ooarse-flour 

15 

Oram 

16i 

Barley-flour 

11 ^ 

Jtoar 

10 

Ghee 

105 

Best rice 

110 

1 Oil 

1 80' 

Worst rice ... | 

20 

Milk 

1 26 

Mash 

16 

Curd 

1 18 

1 

Moth 

12 

Refined sugar 

j 6 per sir 

Millet 

8 

White Bugarcandy ... 

Of 

Mung 

18 

White sugar 

128 M man 



Brown sugar 

66 „ „ 


The vegatahlea snld v^rv p.heaplv- and sp did the 
living animala- A Hindustani sheep could be had for 
Rs. 1-8 and a cow in the province of Delhi for Rs . 10, 
Mut ton was sold at 65 darM per m an. 

Akbar’s man was equal to 55^ pounds or nearly 
two-thirds of the present man of 82 pounds. The modem 
sir is a little more than 2 pounds in weight, whereas the 
sir of Akbar v/as slightly more than two-thirds of 
2 poui^ds. The value of the rupee in English money was 
generally 2s. 3d. 

From these prices it is clear that in the capital and 
its neighbourhood, a rupee could purchase ten times more 
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of grain than it does at the present day in Northern 

India. 

Mr. Moreland a nd Dr. Vincent Smith both admit that 
the ordinary labourer in Akbar^s day had more to ea t 
than he has now, and w as happier than hia cnmna^ riot 
today. In our tirdies, while the price of grain has con- 
siderably gone up, ghee and milk have become so scarce 
as to be entirely beyond the means of ordinary people. 

There was not much alteration in the currency after 
Akbar’s death. The rupee contained 175 grains of silver 
and was equal to 2s. 6d. or 2s. 3d. in English money. The 
rupee was worth 40 dama up to 1616, and from 1627 on- 
wards its value was SO dams or a little more or less. 
There were rupees of several denominations and weights, 
but the chalUni (current) was accepted as the standard- 
coin. The rupees were of pure metal— a fact noted by 
all foreign travellers. The man was still equal to 40 sirs, 
but the sirs differed. Akbar’s sir weighed 30 dams, 
Jahangir’s 36 and Shahjahan’s 40. 

Famines were more frequent than they are no w, 
and caused much suffering to the population. A 
famine broke out in the neighbourhood of 
Famiaes. Agra and Biyana in 1555-56, of which 

• Badaoni ha s given an account. “ Men ate 

their own kind,” writes the .historian, “ and the appear- 
ance of the famished sufferers was so hideous that one- 
could scarcely look upon them. The whole country was a. 
desert.” In 1578*74 a serious famine occurred in Gujarat, 
and was followed by a pestilence. ’Prices rose high j and 
the people suffered crrievoyislv. There was a famine again 
which lasted for four years from 1595 till 1598. ” Men ate 
their own kind, and streets were blocked up with dead 
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..4)odies and no assistance 90 uld be rendered for the 

removal. ” Epidemics and floods added to the misery of 

the population. Akbar'^s tha first mlar tn start relief 

m easures in famine-stricken areas, and an officer was 

appoint^ by him for this purpose. But the succour 

•afforded by the state was hardly commensurate with the 

widespread misery that prevailed in the country. 

No serious famine is recorded in Jahangir’s reig n, 
although there is mention of deficiency of ram at times. 
A terrible epidemic calle d waba (bubonic plague) fooke 
-out in Northern India in 1616, and swept away large 
numbers of men. In 1630, during the reign of Shahjahan, 
a terrible famine broke out in the central parts of India. 
An account of this famine and the relief measures of 
Shahjahan, has been given in a previous chapter. The 
effect of the famine on trade was disastrous. Indigo, the 
principal article of export, became scarce, and arrange- 
ments were made to buy it in Agra instead of Ahmadabad. 
The price of cotton cloth went up, and that of gold and 
other imports fell. The yield of indigo in Gujarat was 
considerably reduced, and all business came to a stand- 
still. Roads were infested with robbers, and it was 
difficult to send goods from one place to another. 

From 1635 to 1648 famine raged in different parts 
of India intermittently, aijd scarcity was felt by the 
people. But in 1645-46 there was an intfin.«ifi famine on 
the southern section of the Gnfomandel Gnaat. The 
distress was so severe that the people offered themsfelv^ 
as slgves to any one who gave them food to eat . The 
rains failed again in 1^ and great misery previdled on 
the Madras coast. In 1650 the Surat factors reported 
•deficiency of rain in all parts of India and the consequent 
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rise in prices. A^ain in* 1658 the prices of provirion', 
■doubled in Surat, and large numbers of men were swept 
a way by famine and disease . Distress in Sindh was acute, 
■and grain was sent by the Surat factors to Lahori Bandar 
to be distributed among the famished weavers and arti- 
sans. A year later scarcity was experienced 'in the 
Deccan again, and in Gujarat prices rose very high in 
1660, while Sindh was still in the throes of a dire famine. 
Writing of the year 1659 Khafi Khan says that want of 
rain combined with war and movements of armies made 
grain very dear, and many districts became entirely deso- 
late. *No serious famine like that of 1630-31 broke out 
during Aurangzeb’s reign, but his perpetual wars caused 
much distress, and resulted in the bankruptcy of his 
government and the impoverishment of the people. 
Cultivation was neglected ; industries died out, and thou- 
sands of men were reduced to a state of destitution 
and misery. 

The state encouraged production in its karWian as. 
where valuable kinds of stuff were prepared. Abul Fazl 

Trade Manu- Majesty paid much attention 

iacture’ and tO various kinds of Stuffs, an d_ Pmnlnvo^ 
Agriculture. skilful masters and workmen to teach people 
an improved system of manufacture. T he imperial work - 
shops at Lahore. Agra. Fatebnur. and Ahmadabad turned 
rtnt ftvcftll ent. wnrk. The result of this was improvement 
in taste and the high quality of production. Cloth 
was also manufactured p rivately, as for instance , shawls 
a t Lahore, ca rpets at Fatehnur Sikrj, and cotton cloth 
i n Gujarat and Burhanpu r. an d Dacca was famous fo r 
ifH fnhwf»n India imported articles of luxiuy 

from foreign countries ‘such as porcelain of high quality 
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from China. The cuatomB dntk a - woi i o f iflt hi gh, and this- 
afforded a sfent encouragement to foreign traders. But 
merchants were forbidden to carry bul lion oiit of the 
c ountry . The principal exports of India were indigo and 
wool. Akbar did much to encourage cultivatio n, and 
under t he direction of Raja Todarmal much waste land 
was reclaimed. Tobacco was introduced either late in 
1604 or early in 1605. Ak bar himself made an experimen t 
i n smoking tobac co against th e advice of his physicjan , 
but he never adopted, it. After this tobacco began to be 
cultivated and sold in India, and more and more people 
gradually took to-it. 

The karkhanas, of which mention has been made 
before, continued to function down to the days of Aurang- 
zeb. In the l7th centur y Bernier saw many of the m 
in which artisans of all kinds did work for the state. 
The governors of provinces, following the example 
of the court, patronised focal products , as they had to 
supply the emperor with the choicest articles produced 
in their charges. But at the capital, says Bernier, the 
artisans and manufacturers were not treated well. The 
Amirs, like the lesser officials today, wanted everything 
a t a cheap rate , and seldom rewarded labour adenuatelv . 
Under such circumstances the artiat hq d 
t o^produce the best thing he could. The only artists who 
attained to eminence in their craft w@re those, who were 
in the pay of the emperor or some weidthy nobleman. 

( The bankruptcy and dedline of the administration 
during, Aurangzeb’s reign, spelled the ruin of arts and 
crafts, and agriculture : The peasant’s prosperity in India 
is the foundation of the prosperity of the other classes 
of the popi^tion, but the peasant suffered most from the 
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'Chronic wars and militaryi> marches, which did a great ' 
injury to his crops. Public peace and security of high* 
ways are necessary for trade, but these were disturbed 
hy wars and rebellions. In the Decca n tVia denuftnainn 
in trade was most seve re. Vi llage industries died o ut 
Altog:ether, and the industrial classes suffered mi^rably. 
Bernier dwells at length upon (he decline of arts and 
crafts and the unsettled condition of the count ry,' 
which was inimical to all trade and commerce. Frof. 
J. N. Sarkar rightly observes : “ Thus ensued a great 
economic impoverishment of India— not only a decrease 
•of the * ‘ National stock,’ but also a rapid lowering of 
mechanical skill and standard of civilisation, a dis- 
appearance of art and culture over wide tracts of the 
country.” ' 

The Mughals were great builders. The buildings 
which they erected in all parts of the country bear testi- 
mony to their magnificent architectural 
chiteotuJe. tastes. Fergusson’s theory of the foreign 
origin of the Mug hal style of architecture 
has been criticised bv Havell who maintains that Indi a 
had connection with foreign countries from tim«> 

rial, and thnf Tnilinn onlriire hail a ngnnlinr pnxiror 

aBsorbing foreign elements . The art and culture of these 
countries had its influence upon.the art of India, but it can- 
not be said that th e inspiration of Indian master-builde rs 
was wholly foreign. This fusion of cultures was greatly 
helpeS by the Mughal emperors wh^ w5re more I ndian 
than foreign. We cannot, however, fix upon any Style 
and say, ‘ this is Mugbal style.’ In fact, as Sir John 

> HiitioiT of Aurangzeb, V,*p. 446. 

P.48 * 
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Marshall says, in a country»so vast and diversified as 
India, it cannot be said that architecture ever conformed 
to a single universal type. Much depended'^ u pon the 
p ersonal tastes of the emperors . After Babar ._ Persian 
i nfiuence on Indian art increased an d continued to the 
end of Akbar’s reign. Humavun liked the Persian stv le> 
and his so n Akbar was influenced bv Persian ideal s, 
although his genius adapted them to the Indian craft 
tradition. In the hands of Akbar’s successors, Indian 
architecture and painting became essentially Indian in 
character, and in the exquisite creations of their reigns 
we find nothing that is distinctly Persian. The Mughal 
style, wh ich was an amalgam of many influenc es, was more 
sumptuous and decorative than the style that preceded 
it, and its delicacy and ornamentation furnish a striking 
contrast to the massiveness and simplicity of the art of 
pre-Mughal days. 

Babar did not feel satisfied with the buildings he 
found at Delhi and Agra, though he admired the buildings 
he saw at Gwalior. He had a poor opinion of Indian 
a rt and skill , and imported nnnils of Siqpn. the famous 
architect from Con atantinonle to construct his buildings. 
In his Memoirs he writes : “ In Agra alone, and of the 
stone-cutters belonging to that place only, I every day 
employed on my palaces 680 persons ; and in Agra, SiknV 
Biana, Dholpur, Gwalior, and Ko>l, there were every day 
employed on my works 1,491 stone-cutters.” Most of 
Rahar*a buildirigs ^ve perishe d, but two have survived 
to this day. These are the large mosque in the Kabul 
Bagh at Panipat and the Jam-i-Masjid at Sambhal. 
Humayun’s life was spent in great anxiety and trouble, 
and he found little time to indulge his artistic f^ncy. A 
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mosque of his time is stil^seen at Fatehabad in the.IJisar 
distnct in the Punjab, and is decorated in the Persian 
style with enamelled tiles. The Surs who snat ched power 
from Humayun’s feeble hands, were gre at biiildeys. Be- 
sides the might y forts in the Punjab, Rohtas, and Manko t, 
they have left us some of the finest specimens of medi®- 
val architecture. The two most remarkable buildings 
of Sher Shah’s time are the mosque in the Qila Kohna 
or Pgrana Qila near Delhi and t he tomb of the migh ty 
m onarch at Sasara m. The mosque reflects Persian in- 
fluence in its recessed portal, small minarets round the 
dome, and in its fine masonry, though in other respects it 
is Indian The tomb is “ one of the best designed and 
most beautiful buildings in India unequalled among the 
earlier buildings m the northern provinces for grandeur 
and dignity ...” It is situated on a terrace 30 feet 
high and about 3,000 square in the middle of a tank, 
and produces a picturesque impression. 

A-kbar took a keen in tere st in buildings , and accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl ‘ he was a great friend of good order 
and propriety in business,’ and kept control over the 
price of building materials, the wages of craftsmen, and 
coUected data for framing proper estimates. His spirit 
of tolerance guided all his actions and during his reign 
Persian and Hindu influences had their full play. The 
Hindu style was favoured as is shown by his palace in the 
Agra^fort commonly called the Jahangiri Mahal. The 
earliest building of Akbar’s reign is ifumayun’s tomb 
which was completed in 1665. It is more Persian*than 
Indian in design, and its principal novelty consists in its 
four towers at the four imgles of the main building and 
the narrew-necked dome— features which reached their 
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hisrh 'watermark durias Shahjalian’s reign. It is different 
from the Persian style in that it has no coloured 
tiles, and marlde has been freely used in it. The art of 
stone .inlay in this building indicates a type of decoration, 
which found its fullest development in the reign of 
Shahjahan. 

The most important buildings of Akbar’s reign are 
his palaces at Fatehpur Sik ri. In 1669, on his return 
from Ranthambhor, the emperor laid the foundations 
of his new city on the summit of a hill near Sikri in 
honour of Shaikh Salim Chishti. Numerous buildings were 
constructed in the new city during the years 1669 — 71. 
T he influe nce of the Hindu art is clearly re flected in th ese 
building s, and there is ample internal evidence of the 
part played by Hindu master-builders in their construc- 
tion. The most impressive buildings of Fatehpur Sikri 
are the Jmn-i-Masjid and the Buland Darwaza , the latter 
being one of the most perfect architectural acliievements 
in the whole of India. Its total height from the road 
is 176 feet, and it is still the highest gateway in India, 
Awd one of biggest in the world. It was constructed 
in 1602 to commemorate the emperor’s conquests in the 
Beecan. The mosque has rightly been described as ‘ the 
glory of Fatehpur,’ scarcely surpassed by any in India. 
It is, as an inscription sstys, ‘a duplicate of the Holy 
Place,’ but except in its general ^design it is 'perfectly 
originaL’ It was built in 1671, and it was in the quad- 
rangle facing this • mosque that the emperor read the 
lanidus khatba to which allusion has been made before. 
TSteetiitr mtraesting buildings of Fatehpur ar e, Birbal’s 
Jr**” Ab e gochla Makan or the house of the Princess of 
tsbe fwlaoe Hi the Tur kish Sultana , t he ghwabgiA . 
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t he Diwan-i-Khas with, its beautiful pillar and four; 

galleries, which has been identified by some writers • with 
the historic Ibadat Khanah . They are small in size, but 
it is impossible to conceive anything so picturesque in 
outline or any building carved or ornamented to such an 
extent with the smallest approach to being overdone. 
Equally interesting are the buildings used for offices and 
courts, though from the architectural point of view, they 
are inferior to the buildings already described. Every- 
thing considered, Fatehnur is. t o u se Dr. Vincent Smith’ s 
phrase, a romance in stone , in conceivable and impossib le 
at any other time or in anv other circumstances. Shaikh 
Salim Chishti’s tomb is one of the most elegant shrines in 
India. 

But the most characteristic of Akbar’s buildings is 
the tomb at Sikandara . which is unique among the 
sepulchres of Asia. Its construction was begun by the 
emperor himself, but it was completed by Jahangir, whO' 
says in his Memoirs that in 1608 he saw the works in 
progress, and was so dissatisfied that he caused them to 
be demolished and reconstructed at a cost of 15 lakhs of 
rupees. This seems to be a modest estimate far short of 
the actual amount of expenditure. The tomb is built 
after the model of Buddhist Vihars ; the five square 
terraces emerging from the^ ground, rise one upon the 
other, diminishing as they ascend upwards. Originally a 
marble dome with a golden ceiling was intended to crown 
thh uppermost storey, and if this had b^en done, the tomb 
of the greatest Muslim emperor of Hindustan would have 
ranked among the greatest mausoleums of the worlds second 
only to the Taj. But even without the dome it is a monu*’ 
ment worthy of the man whose remains are enshrined in 
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it. A close study of Akbar’s buildings justifies Abul 
Fazl's observation that His Majesty plans splendid edific es 
and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garmen ts 
o f stone and clav .” 

Akbar adorned his capital Agra by erecting a number 
of buildings. The foundations of the Agra Fort were laid 
in 1564 and it was completed in eight years. Inside the fort 
are the DiwAn-i-Am t he Diwan-i-Kh as. and the palace 
commonly called the Jahangir! Mah al. 

Jahangir’s tastes were different from those of his 
father. He showed a greater love for painting than for 
architecture, and did not care even to complete the tomb 
of his father by giving it a donle. But the gifted empress, 
Nufjahan, made up to some extent the neglect on her 
husband’s part. She erected a noble tomb known as the 
Itmaduddowlah in the memory of her father, which was 
finished towards the end of Jahangir's reign. It is 
wholly built of marble and possesses rare beauty in spite 
of its unsatisfactory architectural design. In one respect, 
however, it is unique. It is one of the earliest buildings 
in which the pwtmdwj^is employed. The art of ‘ inlay ’ 
and ‘ overlay ’ ig-i^nd in the buildings of Akbar's times 
as in Chishti’s tomb at Fatehpur, but was superseded 
by the introduction of t he metra dura^ that is to say, in-* 
laying of precious stones of ^different colour in a most 
delicate manner. Some writers say t hat it was introduced 
in India by the Florentines, but there is no evidence t o 

Another important building is Jahangir’s tomb on 
the opposite bank of the Ravi, three miles north-west of 
Lahore, built by Nurjahan. .Tahamrir. who was a lo ver 
of nature, had willed that his tomb should be erected in 
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the open nii- an the rain and dew of heaven 

might fall on it, but Shahjahan built a mausoleum at 
a cost of ten lakhs of rupees, which is one of the 
finest buildings in Lahore. The tombs of Jahangir, 
Nurjahan. and Asaf Khan suffered much damage at the 
ha nds of the Sikhs . The marble was removed by Ranjit 
Singh who used it in his own buildings (see Shahjahan’s 
reign). 

The most magnificent builder a mong the Mnghala w^s 
Sh^jahan w hose buildings have been described before. 
He carried the decorative architecture to perfection, and 
made • an extensive use of marble and t he pietra dura 
which characterised the buildings of Nurjahan. The arts 
of the jeweller and painter were successfully blended into 
unity. 

The chief buildings of Shahjahan’s time are the 
niwan-i-Am_nnrl JDiwan-j-Khas in the fort of Delhi, the 
Jam-i-Masjid, the Moti Masjid, t h e Taj , and a number 
of minor buildings in various parts of the empire. The 
palace of Delhi is the most magnificent in the East or 
perhaps in the world. The Diwan-i-Khas is more highly 
ornamented than any building of Shahjahan, and 
nothing can exceed the beauty of the inlay of precious 
‘stones with which it is adorned or the general poetry of 
the design. Rightly was it^ regarded by Shahjahan as a 
\paradise on earth .* Shahjahan’s mosques represent two 
different type^ The beauty of th e Moti Maaiid or pearl 
mdsque lies in its nurit v and aimDliej , ty . It has none of 
the magnificence or rich ornamentation usually associated 
with the gorgeous buildings of Shahjahan. Nevertheless 
.the perfection of proportions tod the harmony of con- 
structive designs make it one of the purest and most 
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eleguit buildings of its class to be found anywhere. The 
}am*i-Masiid is more impressive and pleasing than the 
Moti Masjid. It was designed ‘ to attract the eye of the 
faithful from afar and proclaim the glory of Islam.' This 
is true. But the interior of the Delhi mosque unlike the 
interior qf the pearl mosque, is austere and simple. Its- 
designers probably intended it to be so ‘ lest the fineness of 
art should disturb the people assembled to pray.’ 

The most important building of Shahjahan’s time is 
the Taj, t he mausoleum which he erected to the memory of 
ms dear wife, Arjumand Banu. The Begum died in 1630, 
and the following year tne construction was commbnced. 
E minent artists were invited from Persia, Arabia, Turl^e y, 
and the various parts of the empire to assist in the execu- 
tion of the plan. Numerous plans were submitted, ideas 
suggested, and criticised, and after a pretty long dis- 
cussion among experts, there emerged a plan which was 
finally embodied in marble. At first a model in wood was 
prepared, which was followed by architects. The master- 
architect under whose guidance the work was done was 
UstSd IsS. who was paid a salary of Rs. 1,000 per month. 
On the authority of a statement made b y Father Manriqu e 
of Spain who visited Agra in 1641, it has been suggested 
that the designer of the Taj wa s a certain Venetia n 
frAunnimn ■iZorAnoA jt is quite possible that Shahjahan 
who was anxious to utilise the services of the best archi- 
tects he could find might have given the Italian artist also’ 
an opportunity to make his suggestions, just as he had 
probaUy utilised the s ervices of Austin de Bordeaux, a 
French goldsmith, in p reparing the peacock thron e and 
the silver domes of the Taj. But the view that the design- 
er of tne 'iai was a f<migner is unacceptable. Father 
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Manrigue's information cannot have been obtained direct- 
ly from Veroneo, who had died at Lahore on the 2nd of 
August, 1640, before the arrival of the monkish traveller 
(24th December, 1640— January, 1641). No other European 
writer makes mention of any foreigner being the designer 
of the Taj. Peter M undy who knew Veroneo and sa w 
hi m at Agra s ays nothing about his taking part in the 
building. Tavernier who visited India, while the Taj was 
being built, makes no mention of any foreign designer, 
nor does BernieFwrite a word to suggest that the design 
was originally made by an Italian. They would have 
surely* given credit to a European, if the Taj had been 
designed by a European. Besides these another French- 
man Thevenot who visited the Taj in 1666 writes : “ This 
superb monument is sufficient to show that the Indians 
are not ignorant of architecture, and though the style 
may appear curious to Europeans, it is good taste and 
one can only say that it is very fine.” 

No Indian historian has made the slightest allusion 
to an Italian having assisted in the preparation of the 
plan. The Padshahi^ n'mfih — Abdul — Hiamid — Lahori 
says : 

‘‘ It may be observed that bands of sculptors, 
lapidaries, inlayers and fresco-makers came from the 
different parts of His* ‘Majesty’s dominions. The 
experts of each «art together with their assistants 
.busied themselves in the task.”' 

The internal evidence of the building itself disproves 
e theory of foreign origin. The unity of the Mesign, 


^ Padshahnamahf Voi, TI, p. 828 . 
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the artistic synthesis of execution, the unquestionabV 
j^iatic style, and the existence' of like decorations in the 
tombs of Humayun and Itmad-ud-dowlah all go to 
prove that there was little or no European influence. 
In fact there is more of Persian influence than European. 
The mosaic work in the Taj was executed largely by 
Indian craftsmen under the superintendence of UstSd ls§ 
and his son Muhammad Sharif . Havell observ ed in this 
connection, that there is no evidence worthy of considera- 
tion to support the common Anglo-Indian belief ftiat 
Veroneo designed the Tai o r superintended the pietra 
dura, which is entirely of the Persian school. The total 
cost of the building is estimated at three crores. It was 
completed in 22 years. ‘ 

The emperor set apart landed property yielding an 
income of one lakh a year for the maintenance of the mau- 
soleum. The endowment consisted of 30 villages, and 
the income from these was supplemented by an equal 
amount of receipts from the rents of shops, bazars, and 
inns. 

The Taj still remains the finest monument of conjugal 
love and fidelity in the world. No one who has not 


* As to the cost of the monument Abdul Hamid Lahori writes (II, 
p. 830) : — The cost of building the^seyeral edifices which are detailed 
above, and which were completed in nearly 12 years under the super- 
vision of Makramat Khan and Mir Abdul Ke^tim, amounted to 50 lakhs 
of rupees/' 

This probably refers to the central dome. The time which the edifice 
took for its completion is variously recorded. The inscription on the 
entrance gate is dated 1057 A. H. (1647 A. D.) which gives a period of 
17 yearSy but the work seems to have continued for two or three 
years more. Tavernier who was in India in 1658 says that the building 
was completed in 22 years and his statement seems to be correct. Travels 
in India, Pt. II, Book I, p. 50. « 
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Tiaited it can have any idea of its superb beauty and 
■enduring charm. ‘ 

Witl>Shahjahan’s death, art declined for his successor 
Aprangzeb was a Puritan , who had neither the will nor 
the money to patronise art. The only notable buildings 
reared by his piety are the little marble mosquQ in the 
fort^f Delhi for his private use, the mosque in Benares 
■on the ruins of the Vishwanath temple (1669), and the 
Badshahi mosque in Lahore (1674), which is regarded 
as the latest specimen of the Mughal style of archi- 
tecture. 

The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkunda were also men 
of fine tastes. The famous buildings at Bijapur are the 
J am-i-Masiid of Ali Adil S hah I (1557—79), t he tomb o f 
Adil Shah II , and the r oyal pala ces such as the 
Gagan Mahal and Asar Mahal in which wood is used. 
The Satmanzi la or a seven-storeyed building in the 
city and a little gateway called t he Mithari Mah al, 
which is a mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan styles, 
are most elegant and richly carved with ornament. 
At Golkunda the tomb of Quli Qutb Shah erected in 

u * j himself described the Taj in verse quoted by Abdul 

'Hamid Lahori. A few lines may be reproduced here : 

“ Should guilty seek asylum here. 

Like one pardoned, he becomes free from sin. 

Should a sinner make hfi3«way to this mansion, 

All his past sins are sure to be washed away, 

mansion creates sorrowing sighs 
/- And makea sun and moon shed tears from their eyes, 

• ul In this world this edifice has been made 
I To display thereby the creator’s glory.* 

Sir Edwin Arnold echoes Shahjahan’s praise : 

“ Not architecture I as all others are, 

But the proud passion of an emperor’s love. 

Wrought into living stone, which gleams and soars 
With body of beatoty shrining soul and thought” 
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1625 is one of the largest and finest buildings in 
Deccan. 

Painting was not unknown to the Hindus, but it 
found no encouragement at the hands of the Muslim 
„ . rulers of pre- Mughal days. We find Sultan 

rainting. 

Firuz Tughluq in the 14th century pro- 
hibiting painting of portraits and wall-decorations in his- 
palace. The art of painting owes its revival in India to- 
the Mughals. The ancestors of the Mughals were lovers 
of art. Shahrukh Mirz a, son of Timur . Raiaap-ar MVrza. 
and Husain Baiqra of Herat were great patrons of th e 
ar t of paintin g. At the court of the last-named prince 
flourished BihzS d. th e Rapha el nf tha Faah in whom the 
Persian and Chinese arts were so exquisitely blended. 
Babar inherited the artistic tastes of his forefathers. 
He was a great lover of beauty and art, and found the 
keenest delight in flowers, running streams, and bubbling 
springs Humayun developed a taste for painting during 
his exile in Persia, and on his return to India, he brought 
with him Mir Saiyyid Ali Tabriz ! and Khwaiah Abd us 
Saniad, two master-painters of the neo-Persian school 
of painting, to prepare for him a fully illustrated copy 
of the Da6tS,n-i-Amir Hamza h. It is said the emperor 
and his little son Akbar took lessons in drawing, and 
greatly interested themselves in painting. But Humayun’s 
early death did not permit of any great work of art being 
planned. This glory was left to his 'son Akbar who did 
much to encourage the fine arts. From his early youth the 
emperor had a great liking for painting. Abul Fazl says i 

“ He (Akbar) givek it every encouragement, as he 
looks upon it as a means both of study and amusement. 
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Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have 
obtained great reputation. The works of all painters 
are w^kly laid before His Majesty by the Daroghas 
and the clerks ; he then confers rewards according to 
excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly 
salaries. Much progress was made in the commodities 
required by painters, and the correct prices of such 
articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture of 
j:olours has especially been improved. The pictures thus 
received a hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent 
painters are now to be found, and masterpieces worthy 
of*a Bihz§d may be placed at the side of the wonder- 
works of the European painters who have attained 
world-wide fame The minuteness in detail, the general 
finish, the boldness of execution, etc., now observed in 
pictures are incomparable ; even inanimate objects look 
as if they had life. More than a hundred painters have 
become famous masters of the art, while the number 
of those who approach perfection, or of those who are 
middling, is very large. This is especially true of the 
Hindus ; their pictures surpass our conception of 
things. Few indeed in the whole world are found equal 
to theih.”' 

The emperor greatly valued painting. Abul Fazl 
records what he said : * . 

“ It appears*to me, as if a painter had quite pecu- 
. liar means of recognising God, for a painter in sketch- 
ing anything that has life, aqd in* devising the limbs 
one after another, must come to feel that he cannot 


^ Ain# VoK It p, 107^ 
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bestow personality on his wo*'k, and is thus forced to 
think of God, the giver of life, and thus increase his 
knowledge.' ’ 

The new environment in which the emperor deli- 
berately placed himself, the active association of Hindus 
and Muslims, and the adoption of the enlightened principle 
of religious toleration had their influence on the art of 
the age, and the result of this was the fusion of Indian 
and Persian traditions in the technique, variety, and 
quality of colours. The emperor extended his patronage 
to Hindu and Muslim painters, examined every week- their 
works, and offered criticisms and suggestions. More than 
a. hundred painters acquired great eminence in the art, 
while the number of lesser men rose by hundreds. The 
leading painters were Ahdns Samad. Mir Saiyyid Ali, and 
F arrukh Beg among Muslims and Daswant . BasSwan, 
Sanwal Das, T arachand^ J agannath , and a number of 
others among the Hindus. Basawan excelled in the paint- 
ing of backgrounds, the drawing of features, the dis- 
tribution of colours and portraiture. Daswant his rival, 
was still more famous. He belonged to the caste of palki- 
bearers (Kahara), but from his boyhood he had a passion 
for painting. Akbar discerned his gift and placed him 
under the care of Abdus Samad. His work was much 
appreciated, but when he was at the height of his fame, 
he became insane and killed himself. 

By the emperor’.s orders the master-painters illustrated 
several well-known wbrks as the Chingeznamah, the 
Zafarnamah, Razmnamah, Ramayana, Naldaman, 
Kaliyadaman, and Ayardhniah, and the pictorial section 
of the imperial library contained books and manuscripts 
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with pictures of all kinds. .The best work was done during^ 
the emperor’s stay at Fatehpur. When the court was- 
transfeiTed to Lahore, a few artists accompanied the 
emperor, but the majority were sent to Agra to carry on 
their work in the royal palaces in the fort. 

Jahangir was a great lover of nature and beauty^ 
The school of painting received a fresh stimulus in 
his reign, and two factors aided its development — the 
artistic personality of the monarch and the settled cond i- 
tio n of the countr y Jahangir was a connoisseur and a keen 
collector of historical paintings. He boasted of his skill in 
judging the value of portraits. He says ; 

“ As regards myself, my liking for painting and my 
practice in judging it have arrived at such a point that 
when any work is brought to me, either of the deceased 
artists or those of the present day, without the names 
being told me, I say on the spur of the moment that it 
is the work of such and such a man And if there be 
a picture containing many portraits, and each face be 
the work of a different master, I can discover which 
face is the work of each of them. If any other person 
has put in the eye and eyebrow of a face, I can perceive 
whose work the original face is, and who has painted 
the eyes and eyebrow.” 

This may be exaggerate self-praise, but there is 
no doubt that Jahangir possessed the skilled knowledge 
of an expert. Sir Thomas Roe bears testimony to the 
keen interest shown by Jahangii; in* the pictures which 
he presented to him. The leaders of the art in Jahangir’s 
day were Farrukh Beg . Muhammad Nad ir, and Muham - 
mad Murad . Abul Hasan’s so n Aqa Riza , was one of 
the fhost distinguished painters of the age on whom the 
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emperor conferred the title of Nadir-uz-ZamSM. About 
his work the emperor says : ‘At the present time he has 
no equal or rival. If at this day the masters Abdul Hay 
and BihzSd were alive, they would have done him justice.’ 
TJstSd MansO r who enjoyed the title of Nadir-ul-asar, 
was a renowned artist who portrayed birds with wonder- 
ful skill. The Hindu artists, were not favoured much at 
court, though Jahangir refers to one Bishen p as, a 
portrait-painter, who was ‘ unequalled -in his age for 
taking likenesses.’ Other Hindu painters were Keshava 
the elder, Keshava t he younge r, ^anohar, JSadhavaT 
Tuisi a^ others. Natural scenes were the favourite 
subjects of Jahangir’s painters who were fully imbued 
with the spirit of their patron. Painting of plants, 
flowers, animals, birds, and other natural objects 
reached the highest stage of development. An impor- 
tant fact worth mention in Jahangir’s reign is the 
elimination of Persian influence. The art becomes essen- 
tially Indian in character, and Indian genius triumphs 
over the Persian. With the death of Jahangir the art of 
painting declined in importance, and Percy Brown rightly 
observes : “ With his (Jahangir’s) passing the soul of 
Mughal painting also departed ; its outward form re- 
mained for a time, in gold and lavish vestments it lived on 
under other kings, but its real spirit died with Jahangir.”' 

Shahjahan was a great lover of art, but he was 
more interested in buildings than in painting. He lack- 
ed that passion for painting which characterised his 
predecesmr,. although he took pleasure in the creations 
of his court painters. He reduced the number of the 


' Moghul PaintiDgy p. 86. 
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latter who now sougrht the patronag:e of the nobljBS and*’ 
officers of the state. Asaf Khan was one of them. Hia 
house at> Lahore was elegantly decorated, and was one 
of the finest mansions in the country. Para was a great 
pat ron of the pictorial ar t. A nrecious a lhnm nf hia i» 
still preserved in the library of the India Offic e. The 
chiejT director of artists in Shahiahan’s time wa s Faair - 
ullah, and the most well-known painters were Mir Hashim . 
AnuP Chitra . and Chitramani . 

Bernier writes that art suffered much towards the 
close of Shahjahan’s reign, but his statement seems to 
apply *to ordinary bazar artists. Eminent artists still 
continued to be employed by the court and the great 
nobles who treated them well and appreciated their work. 
Even under Aurangzeb the painters did not wholly dis- 
appear. There are pictures of Aurangzeb’s battles and 
sieges still extant which show that he did not wholly dis- 
courage the art. 

The Rajput princes did not neglect the art of painting. 
Following the example of the Mughal court, they extend- 
ed their patronage to it. A school of painting grew up, 
which has been called, on account of certain distinctive 
features, the Rajput scho ol. It treated of popular and 
familiar themes, and expressed through line and colour 
the emotions of a race distingipshed for its noble qualities. 
It mirrors the life o^f the simple villager, his religion, 
and his pursuits and* pastimes. In this school, religion 
is closely associated with art, and it has 4been rightly said 
that with its spiritual and emotional inspirations it super* 
sedes the secular and matter-of-fact Mughal style. 

The art of painting owed much to Mughal patronage 
in India. The Mughal .'emperors saved it from decay, 
F. 49 * 
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end through their liberality it‘ attained to a high level of 
excellence. The empire of the Mughals has become a thing 
of the past, but the exquisite creations of the master- 
artists of their time, still bear testimony to their refined 
culture and the magnificence of their tastes. Indeed they 
occupy a position unique among all Asiatic rulers. 

Music was actively patronised by the Mughals. Indeed 
it was a part of the general accomplishment of a Mughal 
,, . prince. Stanley Lane-Poole writes that the 

art of improvising a quatrain on the spo t, 
qu oting Persian classic s, wri ting a good hand , and singin g 
a good song w as m uch appreciate d in B abar’s worl d. 
Babar was himself fond of music, composed songs, and 
several of his airs have survived him. Humayun enjoyed 
the company of singers and musicians, and listened to 
music on Mondays and Wednesdays. During the capture 
of Mandu in 1585, when he ordered a general massacre 
of the prisoners, he was informed that there was a 
musi cian called Bacchu among the captives . The emperor 
granted him an audience, and was so pleased with his 
performance that h e ordered him to he enmllftri am nnp 
the m psicians of the cour t. The Surs were not behi nd 
the Jdi^hals in their patr^ge of art, and B adaoni 
complins that they 'were enticed from the pSh effort 
titude and self-restraint by all sorts of sense-ravishing 
allurements.’ Islam Shah and Adil were both lovers o f 
i Pi^c, and it is said that at one time the latter granted to 
a'Bh^at boy, who wra a skilled musician, a mamaJk of 
IQ.WCL, Akbar wgs.a ^eat lover of the fine arts. “ His 
Majesty,” says Abul^Fazl, ** pays much attention to music 
and is the patron of sll who practise this enchanting art. 
There are numerous , musicians at the court—Hindus, 
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I ranisi Tun nifl. *both men and wmneg/* The 

c ourt musicians were arranged in seven groups, one fo r 
ea ch day in the week. The emperor had a knowledge of 
the^ technique of music, and played exquisitely on the 
^n.aqarrah. He is said to have composed tunes which were 
the delight of the old and young. The emperor’s keen 
interest in music drew to his court musicians from al] 
parts of India. The most famous of t hese was Miya n 
Tangen of Gwalior, who was originally a Hindu. Abul 
Fazl describes him as ‘ the foremost of the age among 
the Kalawants of Gwalior.’ At the imperial court Tansen 
rose into prominence, and enjoyed his patron’s favour 
throughout his life. So sweet and rapturous was his 
melody that it induced ‘ intoxication in some and sobriet y 
in others. ’ He died at Gwalior in 1588. His grave is still 
visit ed by musicians, and the leaves of the tamarind tr ee 
ov erhanging it are chewed to make the voice rich an d 
melodious . The courtiers of Akbar with the exception 
of Mubarak and Abul Fazl also patronised music. There 
were many books on music and painting in Faizi’s library. 
A bdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan was a poet and m usic-com- 
p oser himself , and had in his service half a dozen skilled' 
musicians. R ajas Bhagwan Das and Man Singh were equ ally 
infP.rfiBtfid in and e.vtendftd their patronage'' tO 

musicians, coming from such distai^* parts ot the country 
as Khandesh . The Hindus and Muslims borrowed ideas 
from each other, and by their joint 
much to the advancement of the Hii 
varieties of Rags were introduced 
S anskrit works on music 
and a large number of songs were 
use to this day. 
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Jahangir maintained the 'traditions of his father’a 
court, and the Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri makes mention 
of the musicians whom he patronised. Shahjahan waa 
a great lover of the fine arts. He heard music both vocal 
and instrumental, and enjoyed it. He was himself the 
author of certain Hindi songs which were so sweet and 
charming that ‘ many pure-souled Sufis lost their sensea 
in the ecstasy produced by his singing.” The historian 
Muhammad Salih and his brother both were accomplished 
in Hindi song. Hindu performers were also patronised by 
the court and among the leading men the names of 
Jagannath and Janardan Bhatta of Bikaner are worthy 
of mention. After Shahjahan’s death the art of music 
declined. Aurangzeb, though he was well-versed in the 
science of music, was averse to practical performance, 
and by his orders poets and singers were banished from 
the court. 

T he Mughal period marks a new era in the literar y 
^ h istory of India, the tolerant policy of the Mughals. 

made possible the conditions in which art 
twature" literature thrives. Bahar w ^s himse lf 

a refined scholar , well-versed in Arabic, 
Pe rsian, and Tu^ He composed poems and valu ed t^ 
writings of other men with the fafitiriinnanaBa of a liter^y 
critic,. His greatest achievement, however, is "his 
jS emoira, which he wrote in the^\irkish language. H is 
full' and frank account of his own life— one of- the- 
l ^est in Eastern literatur e— is free from cant and 
hypodrisy, and is of great value from the historical 
^int of view. ~lle cook delignt in the society of learned. 


^ Sarkary Studies in Mughal India, pp. 12-13. 
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men, and in holding discyssions with them he found the . 
best intellectual satisfaction, ffumayun . though unfor- 
tunate in his political plans, was a well-read scholai-w ho 
ado rned his court with poets, philosophers, and divines, wit h 
wKom he used to hold converse like his father. He was 
interested in geography and astronomy, and was»so fond 
of books that he always used to carry a library with . him 
even during his expeditions. Jauhar, the celebrated autho r 
of the Tazkirnt-id- Waaiat. was a servant of H umayun. 

~*A kbar'8^ reign was the golden age of Indo-Mus lim 
art and literature. The Hindu and Muslim genius soared 
foThe highest pitch, and produced work of which any coun- 
try may feel proud. The Imperial patronage was freely 
extended t o Persian and Hindi literatures , and the emper- 
or showed an equal interest in both. The Persian litera- 
ture of Akbar’s time may be considered under two heads— 
(1) historiography, and (2) literature proper, which 
includes poetry and prose, not directly historical. The 
most well-known historical works of the time are the 
Tar ikh-i’Alfi of Mulla DaOd . the Ain-i-Alcbari and Akba r- 
n amah of Abul Fazl. th e MuntaKkah-ut-Tawarildi of 
Badaoni, nt •MiTiiTniiddin Ahmad, t he 

A kbarnamah of FaiVi .cjarhinHi t he Magir-j-Rahimi, 
^hich was compiled under the patronage of A bdur 
Hah im Khan-i-Khan an. The ^greatest writer of the age 
was Abul Fazl,~who was a poet, essayist, critic, historian 
and man of letters . 'He waS '& nSaster of prose, who^ 
mind was richly stored with knowledge of all kinds. He 
wrote with a facility and ease which has never been 
surpassed in the East. His letters are still studie(f in all 
Indian madrasahs, and though somewhat difficult to 
understand, they are perfect models. Abul Faal’s style 
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appears inflated and verbose to Western readers, but in 
chasteness and elegance it is unsurpassed. An important 
feature of his works lies in the purity of their contents. 
A SSfi by convicti on, r eady to embrace truth where ver 
fo und and eager in the que st nf Ifwnwlftdgp. Abnl Fazt 
never expresses an impure though t, a nd Mr. Blochmann 
positively asserts that there i s no passage in his w orks 
where wom an is lightly spoken of. or where immorality i s 
passed over with indifference. Abul Fazl’s fame rests on 
his two works -the Ain-i-Akbari and the Akharndmah 
written in singularly elegant Persian and containing valu- 
able information about Akbar’s reign. Want of space 
forbids a detailed criticism of Abul Fazl’s works, but 
this much may be said that hia nrose is vigorous, eleg ant 
and free from solecisms and other defects. He uses rare 
siihiles and metapnors with admirable ease and grace, 
though his rhetoric sometimes obscures in a labyrinth 
of words the argument which he seeks to elucidate. 
Abdulla Uzbeg used to sa y, ‘ I am no t so afraid of the 
B ^rd of Akbar as~l am ot tne pen oi Abul Fazl. ^ What 
could be a greater tribute to Abul Fazl’s literary skill than 
this ? 

By the emperor’s orders many Sanskrit works were 
translated into Persian. Abdul Qa <^tr (1540 — 94 

A.D.), an orthodox Mulla. .was employed to translat^_ 
yal miki’s Ramayana into Persian, and also a portion of 
the Mahabharata, and in his history h e often complains of 
the ^crilegious task on which he was engaged. The 
At harva Veda wa s translated by Haji Ibrahim Sarhindi 
■md the bulk of t^ Maha bhar ata renamed Eazmnan^ ah 
a y Naqib Khan. Lilaikiti, a work on arithmetic , 
rrader^’into Persian by Faizi. 
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Coming to literature .proper, we find a number of 
first-rate poets and prose-writers, who produced their work 
under ceurt patronage. Among poets, the name of Ghizali 
stands first. Persecuted in his native country, "TPersia, 
he came to the Deccan, but failed to secure royal patron- 
age. Then he went to Jaunnur f rom which place he pass- 
ed on to the imperial court, where he made such an im- 
pression that he was raised to the position o f Poet-laureate . 

' He held that office till 1572. He was a man of SQfi lean- 
ings, liberal in outlook, and independent in judgment. 
His famous works are the Mir at-vl -Kai nat, Naqsh-i - 
BadMt and Israr-i-MaktHh . 

' Next to Ghizali comes Abul Faiz, better known as 

■■ ' — * — ' 

Faizi. broth er of Abul Fazl and son of Shaikh Mubarak , 
who was also raised to the office of Poet-laureate . He 
possessed a wide knowledge of Arabic literature , the art 
of poetr y, and the science of medicine , an d used* to tre at 
the poor without accepting any payment . He wrote many 
works, the most famous of which are Maanavi Nala-O ’ 
Daman, Markaz-i-Adwar . Mawarid-vl-Kalam , and 
Sawati-ul-llham . The first is regarded as the best of his 
works. Even Badaoni. who looked uoon him as a heret ic, 
praises the last work, and says that such Masnavi was 
’ not written in India since the days of Amir Khusrau. 
Another important work ip the Sawati-vl-Ilham (rays of 
inspiration ) which is a commentary on the Quran in 
Arabi cjn which the*poet employs such letters as have no 
dots. The industry and scholarship, revealed m tins 
book are beyond all praise. * 

Faizi shone brilliantly as a poet and in all “that he 
wrote there is enthralling charm. His style is chaste, 
pure, , and. free from (all kinds of vulgarism, and in adJ 
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his works we find the noblest sentiments e xpressed in a 
most beautiful langua ge. 

Other poets of distinction were Muhammad ■ Hnap in 
Naziri of Nisbapu r who wrote ghazah of rare merit, and 
Sa iyyid Jam aluddin Urfi nf Shiran who joined the court 
of the Khan-i-Khanan in 1581. He wrote some qousidas 
in praise of the Khan-i-Khanan and the emperors Akbar 
and Jahangir He was not much esteemed at the imperial 
court, because the qasida was not in vogue at the time. 
Besides, his proud and egotistical nature repelled all those 
who came in contact with him. As a writer of qaaidas 
he occupies the highest place among his contemporaries. 

Jahangir was in intellect and character inferior to 
his great father. But he was not devoid of literary 
taste. He had received an excellent education under the 
care of tutors like Maulana Mir Kalan Muhaddis and 
Mirza Abdur Rahim. He had a good knowledge of Persian, 
and was also acquainted with Turki which he could under- 
stand. H is autobiography ranks second to thatofBaba r 
i n frankness, sinceri ty, and frAshnaas a nd charm of sty le. 
Among the learned men who lived at his court were 
Mirza Ghiyas Beg, Naqib Khan^, Mutmad Khan, Niamat- 
ull ah, Abdul H^ PeKTwi anS^othCTs. Se veral historical 
works were compiled during Jahangir’s 7eign, the most' 
important of which are the Igbalnamah-i-J aha ngiri, the 
Mca ir-i-Jahangiri, and the Zubd-ut-1 'awarikU T 

Shahjafaan carried on the traditions' of hm forefathers. 
He extended his pa,tronage to men of letters and among the 
chief men of the time* are Abdul Hamid Lahori . author 
of the ^PadshahnamaJh. A min Qazwini. author of an other 
Pad $hahnainah. In ayat Khan, author of tha Rh^thjnlutn^ 
namahy and Muhammad Salih, authcr of th e Amal Salih . 
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wliich are all histories o£ Shahjahan’s reigrn. Besidea 
these historiographers-royal there were numerous poets 
and theologians at court whose names are mentioned at 
great length both by Qazwini and Abdul Hamid. Among 
the emperor’s sons Para was a great scholar interested in 
rel igious and philosophical studie s. Like his great-grand- 
father Akbar, he was an ardent Su fi who sought to create 
a bridge between the warring creeds. He caused the 
’Un anisads. tVift Ehag wi^.^ita, and the Yoga Vasi^ha 
to *Be~ ~translated into P ei^n , and engaged nimself^m 
the compilation of a number of works, the chief of which 
■are the Majmua-al-Bahrin, a treatise on the technical 
■terms of Hindu pantheism and their equivalents in Sufi 
phraseology, the Safinat-al-Aulia, a biography of the 
saints of Islam, and the Sakinat-ul-Aulia, which contains 
an account of saint Mian Mir and his disciples. Aurangzeb, 
though a bigoted Sunni, was an accurate scholar well- 
versed in theology and Islamic jurisprudence. It was at 
his instance that the Fatwa-i-Alamgiri was compiled. 
He disliked poetry and was opposed to the writing of a 
history of his reign. Th e Muntakhab-ul-Lubub of Muh am- 
mad Hashim (Khafi Khan ), which is an exhaustive survey 
■ofjns reign, was prepared in secrecy. The other well- 
Icnown histories of his reign are the Alamgirnamah ^ the 
Maair -i-Alamgiri, t he KhvXgsat-ut-Tawa rikh Q t^maxi Ra i 
Hhatri^ and the works of Bhimsen and Ishwar 
Sugqat'i-Alamgiri is a coHiction of the emperor’s letters 
which shows his mastery over simple an^ elegant Persian. 

The Mughal government did hot recognise popular 
education as one of its duties. Madrasahs were maintained; 
stipends were granted to scholars*; but nothing was done to 
organise a system of poUic education. Not even a printing 
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press was introduced to make the diffusion of learning pos- 
sible. 'The Hindus fared badly during Aurangzeb’s reign. 
Their schools were closed down, and much of the good 
work accomplished by his predecessors was undone. 

A word must be said about the literary labours qf 
Mughal princesses. Gulbadan Begum, the daughter of 
Babar, was an accomplished lady who wrote the Humaytt%* 
^aTngfetj iJiich still remains an authority for Humayun’s- 
reign. Sultana Salima, daughter of Humayun’s sister 
Gulrukh, Maham-Anga , Nurja han,_ Mumtaz. Mahal, and 
Jahanara Be imm were all accomplished ladies who took a 
keen interest in art and literature. Aurangzeb’s daughter 
Zebunnissa was a gifted poetess, well-versed in Arabic 
and Persian, and the Diwan-i-Makhfi, is a noble monu- 
ment of her genius. 

In a previous chapter the rise and growth of Hindi 
literature has been traced to the times of Kabir and 


Nanak, who preached in the language 
people. Kabir contributed a great 


deal to Hindi poetry, a nd, hi s dohas sn d 
sakhis, breathing an intense moral fervour, are among 
the priceless gems of Hindi literature. The first author 
of note, whom we come across in this period, is ^Wik 
Muhammad Jaya8[, who wrote his PadmUvat obviousl y 
in t he ti me of Shab^ because he speaks of him in, 

terms of high praise. The Padmdvat describes t he story 
of Padmini, the queen of Mewar, in^ highl y^mbellishe d. 
language, but beneath the tenderness and love with 
^ich ^he whole poem is suffused, there is a remarkab le- 
p hilosophical dep^ which profoundly impresses us. 
iWith the accession of Akbar to the Mughal throne, the 
history of Hindi literature entered upon a new epoch,. 
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The emperor was keenly, interested in Hindi poetry and 
song, and his tolerant spirit attracted to his court the 
most eminent poets and singers from all parts of the 
-country. The association of the most talented Hindus- 
of the age with the emperor secured official support for a 
class of writers who had been so far neglected, or treated 
with contempt. The brilliant conquests and administra- 
tive reforms of Akbar inaugurated a new era ; and the 
latter half of the 16th century became an age of exuber- 
ant imagination, gorgeous display, and romance— au 
age of heroic deeds and gallant adventure, which like 
the ’Elizabethan age called forth the best powers of ma n. 
The sweetness and melody of Brij BhMsa appealed power- 
fully to the nobles of the imperial court at Agra, and their 
contact proved highly beneficial to its growth. In the 
hands of Hindu officers who had learnt Persian, the 
language lost much of its old crudity, and became sweet, 
chaste, and artistic. No less was the infiuence exerted 
upon it by Muslim officers like Mirza Abdur Rahim, who 
composed verses in Hindi and appreciated the work of 
Hindi poets. Among the courtiers of Akbar, Todar Ma i, 
R ajas Bhagwan Das and Man Singh w rote verses in Hindi, 
and BirbaPs poetical talent won him the title of Kavt 
Raya from the empero r. The most distinguished Hindi 
poet among Akbar 's ministers was Abdur Rahim Kh an-i- 
I^hanap, wh ose dof^s, in w hich is enshrined the quintes- 
senc e of humi^ wisdom and~experience, are still f gad- and 
ad mired all overl^rthem India. He was a great scholar; 
and~among his many work^Tsthe Rahim Sataai, a collec- 
tion of dohaa, which contains poetry of a Tii^ order. 
Other poets at Akbar's court ’ whose names may be men- 
tioned ar e Karan an d Nar Hari Sahai, tlw latter of whom 
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received from the emperor th^ title of MahJWfMra or the 
sreat vessel. 

Most of the poetry of the time was religious. Its 
themes were borrowed from the cults of Kri^na and Rama, 
which flourished side by side. The poets of the former 
^school weje the A§taccMp of Vallabhacharya among whom 
the most famous is Sur Das, the blind bard of Agra, In 
his SurticUiar he wrote about the sports of Krigna's 
childhood, and composed hundreds of verses in describing 
the beauty of Krisna and his beloved I^ha. He wrote 
in Brij BhS^a and made a lavish use of imagery. The 
following words of praise about Sur Das are in everybody’s 
mouth : 

“SGr is the sun, Tulsi, the moon, Ke^ava is a 
1 cluster of stars, but the poets of the modern age are 
Hike so many glow-worms giving light here and there.”' 

Other writers of this school are Nand Das, author of the 
Ras-panchadhyayi, Vithal Nath, author of the Chaurcai 
Vai^nava ki Varta in prose, Parmanand Das, and Kum- 
I)han Das. Kumbhan Das was a man of great renuncia- 
tion. Tradition says, he was once invited by Akbar to 
Patehpur Sikri, but he regretted his visit as is shown 
by the following verse : 

ii T 9 «m I 

firwr arrar TOftqf jsf u 

wtm \ 

MW ftwT filg ^ isro tt 

O 

* Th^ Hindi verse runs thus ; 

i «whi am «nf of sww u 
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[What have the saints got to do in Sikri ? In going- 
and returning shoes were worn out, and the name 
6f Hari was forgotten. Greetings had to be 
offered to those the sight of whose faces causes- 
pain. Kumbhan Das says, without Girdhar all 
else is useless.] 

Ras Khan , another well-known Hindi poet, who was 
a Muslim, was a disciple of Vithal Nath and a worshipper 
o:^Kri§na. His name is mentioned in the Doso Vai^ava ki 
Varta. One of his works is Premvatika which was com- 
posed about 1614 A.D. The Kabittas and Savaiyas are full 
of love and are written in happy and attractive style. 

Among the poets who popularised the cult of Rama 
the foremost is Tulsi Das (1532—1623 A.D.),- whose name- 
is a household word among the millions in Northern 
India. There is no mention of him in the Ain-i-Akbari, 
the Akbarnamah, or any other contemporary Muslim 
chronicle. Probably he never visited the imperial court, 
and in all his works there is not even a casual reference 
to the government of the day. The empire of Akbar 
has passed away, but the empire of Tulsi Das over the 
hearts and minds of millions in India still continues. 
He was gifted with wonderful poetic powers which he 
used to the best advantage in achieving the object so- 
dear to his heart. Sir George Grierson writes of him : 

One of th^ greatest reformers and one of the 
greatest poets that India has produced— to the present 
' writer he is, in both charact^rs^t^ ^||||test— he dis- 
dained to found a church, and ieoi |d| «gHRimsplf with, 
telling his fellow-countrymen work out each 

his own salvation amongst his ovm ytb«nd kin. ” ‘ 

^ Jmp. Gaz., II 5 p. 418. 
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He goes on to add : 

“ Pandits may talk of Vedas and Upani^adi;, and a 
few may even study them ; others may say they find 
their faith in the Puranas, but to the vast majority of 
the people of Hindustan, learned and unlearned alike, 
their sole norm of conduct is the so-called Tulsikrita 
Ramayana” 

What is Tulsi Das’s teaching ? He lays stress upon 
the worship of Rama. Though he accepts the pan- 
theistic teaching of Vedanta, he had faith in a personal 
-God who is none other than Rama. Man is sinful 
by nature and unworthy of salvation. Yet the 
Supreme Being in his infinite mercy assumed a human 
form in the person of Rama for the redemption of the 
world’s misery. He emphasises the value of a moral 
life and inculcates virtues which every human being 
■ought to possess. Tulsi Das founded no church or sect 
and was satisfied with preaching the highest riiorality to 
man. He wrote a number of works of which the most 
famous is the Ramcharitmanas or ‘ The Lake of the Deeds 
of Rama.’ The subject of the poem is the story of Rama’s 
life. The great ideals of conduct and duty— obedience 
to parents, devotion to husband, affection towards bro- 
thers, kindness to the poor and faith in friendship are 
all inculcated here with a beauty apd skill rare in the 
history of the world’s literature. Itilsi Das was not 
a mere ascetic. He had experienced the joys and sorrows 
■of married life, and knew the temptations and weaknesses 
of ordinary men. That is wt\y he could appeal with success . 
to the multitude who . cried, ‘ Here is a great soul that 
Icnows us. Let us choose him for our guide.’ 
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Another poet whose <name deserves mention in thi^' 
place is Nabhlii. the author of t he BkakiamM a, ' which 
containil notices of principal devotees and saints, whether 
worshippers of Rama or Krigna. 

The poets who have been described before were 
religious par excellence, and their principal theme was 
Bhakti or devotion towards Rama or Krisna. Besides 
these there were others whose works determined the 
•canons of poetic criticism The most remarkable of this 
group is Ke^ava Das, a Sanadhya Brahman of Orcha, 
who died about 1617 A. D. He wrote on poetics and his 
works are still read with great interest. The most admir- 
ed of his works is the Kavi Priya in which he describes 
the good qualities of a poem and other matters connected 
with the art of writing poetry. It was dedicated to a 
•courtesan, who was also the author of a number of 
short poems. The other works of KeSava are Rama 
Chandrika, a story of the life of Rama, Rasik Priya, • 
n treatise on poetical composition, and Alankrit Manjari, 
a work on prosody. These have placed Keiava in the 
forefront of Hindi poets, and though his poetry is not 
easy to understand, there is no doubt that he shows very 
great skill and scholarship in treating his subject. 

The successors of Kefeva in Hindi poetry were Sundar, 
SenSpati, and the Tripathi bi^sthers, who flourished in the 
reign of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. Sundar was a 
Brahman of Gwalior, who received the titles of Kavi 
RSya and MahZkavi RUya from Shahjahan. In 1631 he 
wrote the Sundar Srangdr, a work on poetical composi- 
tion, and prepared a Brij Bha^ version of the Simhasan 
Battiei, SenBpati was a devotee of Kri^pa. His principal 
work ^s Kabitta Ratrt&kar which deals with the various. 
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fuspects of the art of poetry. The beautiful description of 
nature in his Satritu Varnan excels all other Hindi poets 
except Devadutta . Among the Tripathi brothers the 
most famous is Bhugan Tripath i, whose patrons were 
Shivaji, the Maratfaa rule r, and Chatrasal Bundela^ of 
Panna. Bhugap was a pro-Hindu poet who is especially 
concerned with the glory and greatness of his own com- 
munity. His principal works are ShiiMvali, Chatrasal- 
daiaka, and Shivarajabhu§ana, a treatise on alankUrs, 
illustrated by heroic poems in praise of Shivaji. Other 
important poets of the period are M ati Ram Tripathi 
who is famous for the excellence of his similes, 'Deva 
Kavi of Etawah, and Behari Lai Ch aube. author of the 
well-known Behari Satsai. Behari Lai lived during the 
years 1603—1663. His patron was Mirza Raja Jai Singh of 
Jaipur who is said to have given him a gold asharfi for 
every doha. Behari Lai’s fame as a poet rests upon his 
satsai (1662 A.D.), a collection of about 700 dohas and 
svrthajs, which are undoubtedly the ‘ dainties't pieces of 
art in any Indian language.’ The verses are mostly the 
amorous utterances of Radha and Krigna, and their 
meaning is not easy to comprehend. The Satsai has had 
many commentators to elucidate the obscurities insepar- ^ 
able from a work in which each couplet is a complete 
whole in itself, but no one who. reads it can fail to recognise 
the poet’s skill and felicity of expression and the masterly 
way in which he depicts the natural phenomena as when 
he speaks of the scent-laden breeze under the guise of a 
way-worn pilgrim froni the south. 

The decline of Hindi poetry set in during the reign of 
Aurangzeb. The court patronage was not entirely with- 
drawn, but the era of great poets was closed. The 
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dissolution of the Mugrhaf empire had a disastrous.effect' 
on the fine arts, and Hindi literature like others suffered 
« heavy set-back. We do not find much Urdu poetry 
written in the north during this period. The real rise of 
Urdu took place in the Deccan under the patronage of the 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golkunda, some of whom were men 
•of great culture and refinement. Wall of Aurangabad who 
was born in 1668 was a celebrated poet who wrote ghazals, 
mojnavis, rubiyats in a simple, natural, and elegant style. 
He is said to have visited Delhi twice His diwan aroused 
great interest at the Mughal capital and laid the founda- 
tion of Urdu poetry. Several poets wrote in imitation of 
his work. The most important of them are Hatim (1699— 
1792), Khan Arzu j(1^9--1756), and Abru and Mazhar (1698 
—1781), who have rightly been~called the fathers of Urdu 
poetry in the north. 

The sixteenth century like the fifteenth was an age 
of great religious stir , when Vaigpavism made a powerful 
appeal to the hearts of millions in Northern 
Burrents.' * Bengal. The devotees of Rama 

and Krisna cults branched off into a 
number of sects and inculcated worship according to their 
ideas. The founder of the Krisna cult. Vallabhacharv a. 
was succeeded by hi s son Vithal N^ th. and his disciples 
were called the AstacKhap ^ ( eight seal s) among whom 
Sur Das is the most famo us. They wrote and preached 
in Brij and dwelt with great fervour and devotion 

upon the sports of Kri^na’s chilj^hodd. A number of 
works appeared which laid stress on the erotic side of 
Kri^pa’s life, the most import|int of whip.h is Gnlrnl 
N^h ^%aura8i Vai^nava ki Vartg (t alk of eighty-flo ur 
Vaiippavas) written some time about 1651 A.D. The 
'Tvro — 
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I^ha Ballahtbi sect was founded by Hari Vamsa a bout 
1&86 A.D., and the chief temple of its (followers at Bnnda- 
ban is dedicated to RSdha. They worship Rsdha and 
seek to gain the favour of Kri^na through her. 

The Jeading exponent of the Rama cult was Tulsi Das 
who preaches the worship of Rama as an incarnation of 
Vi^nu. Though he is a believer in Advait philosophy, he 
accepts the principles and practices of orthodox Hindu- 
ism. He upholds caste, lays stress upon Brahmanical 
superiority, deprecates the freedom of women, but while 
doing all this he puts forward in words that move the 
heart the doctrine of Bhakti or devotion to a personal 
God. He did not found a sect, but he acted as a reformer 
and teacher and loved the people whom he taught the 
very best he knew in their own language. 

B esides Tulsi Das there were other reformers, who 
departed from orthodox Hinduism and founded their 
own sects. Their teachings bear the impress of Muslim 
influence. Dadu (1544 —1603), better known as Dadu Dayal 
by reason of his kindness towards all living bei ngs, 
denou nced idolatry and caste , rejected the formal ritu al 
of Hi nduisn^ and laid stress u poiTthe simple faith in Go d. 
The Laldasis emphasised the value of Raman&ma , and the 
S adbs and Dharamdasis pointed out the valne of repeating 
the name of God and the duty of leading pure and clean 
lives. Most of these saints sprang from the lower orders, 
and their philosophy is a protest against orthodox 
Hinduism. • ‘ 

In Bengal the followers of Chaitanya p arried on the 
great master’s work. To the m Bhakti was all in a ll 
There could be no deliverance without Bhakti. Even 
without knowledge Bhakti could ensure a man’s salvation. 
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Kri§na is the ParamUtma, the supreme soul and the 
aupremg object of worship. The leaders of the Vai?navaa 
in Bri ndaban were Rupa and Sana tan , and with them 
was associated a nephew Jiva Goswami] who founded the 
temple of Radha Damo(?aF~ina~ Onpnl Their 

names are mentioned in the BhaktamEla 

The Deccan also witnessed the rise of a great religious 
movement in the 16th century. Eknath was one of ita 
piAieers. He laid stress on Bhakti by means of which 
women, Sudras, and all others ‘ could cross to the other 
bank*' Tuka Ram who was born about 1600 A.D. is the 
leading saint of Maharashtra. His love for God knows 
no bounds, and religion has no other meaning for him. 
He enjoins worship with a clean and lofty heart, and 
exhorts men to show kindness according to their powers. 
This is how heaven is easily attained. The following 
words contain the essence o f Tuka Ram's teachings : 

“ ife who calleth the stricken and heavily burden- 
ed his own is the man of God , truly the Lord must 
abide withjiim. He that taketh the unprotected ffy 
his heart and doeth to a servant the same kindness us 
* to his own children is assured by the image of God ” 

Tuka Ram 's Abhangas or unbroken hymns, whose fervent 
piety elevates the soul and pifrifies the emotions, are still 
sung all over Maharashtra, and give solace to millions in 
distress and sorrow. 

# 

Another saint who had a profound influence on the 
lives of the Maratha people w as Ram Das, the spiritu al 
g uide of Shiy aii. He was a Veddntist and a t'&isnava who 
conformed to the orthodox formulae. He thus expresses 
the do6trine of Bhakti : 
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Oh Rama, every day I have been consumed by 

repentance and my unsteady mind cannot be restrain- 
ed. 0 thou who art merciful to the poor, ’remove 
from me this maya which produces illusion, and 
hasten to me, for without thee I am fatigued ” 

Salvation according to him is to be found in Rama 
^lone. Purity in thought and deed, unselfishne ss, trutjr^ 
fulness, forg iv ffless, humility, charity, and kindnes s 
towards all are the surest passport to heavenly bliss • - 
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